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When in Doubt 



Ask the American Educational Review, 
which maintains for the beniiit of its 
readers, and without charge, an Infoma- 
tion Bureau, and inquiries may be 
addressed to either the Chicago or New 
York Office. Information about schools, 
courses, books, lectures, concerts, supplies 
of all kinds will be given promptly. 
The Publishers of The American Edu- 
cational Review are very closely asso- 
ciated with every line of endeavor in or 
near the world of education, jand it is 
easy to furnish any desired information. 
Readers are invited to use the Bureau 
freely. 
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TO GAIN POWER 

By ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 

PRBSIDBNT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

OtJE goes to a universityi not so 
much to gain knowledge as to gain 
power; not so much to learn to 
know things as to learn to do things. 
We must learn things to enable us to 
reason, to enable us to grasp problems. 
You get just as much out of your edu- 
cation as you put into it in energy. The 
larger your start at college the larger 
will be your caliber in later achieve- 
ments. The main thing in the difference 
in men's success is in their standards. 
The college affords you a place to set 
for yourself high standards; a place to 
measure yourself and your standards. 
Greater, better, higher than all you get 
from your college career should be your 
standard. If you have not a high stand- 
ard when you have finished you have 
missed the most essential part of your 
university education. 



FROM AN UNLAUNDERED CUFF 

DBCIPHBRBD BT 
BDWIN L. BARKER 

CThe only thing that makes loafing a pleasure is the 
thought of work. 

CTo remove the pose from a poser is to remove his 
only means of support. 

CWhen Monday morning comes in at the door that 
tired feeling comes with it. 

CThe place for a student to show off is in the class- 
room, not on the street. 

C Cigarettes are optional, but some students seem to 
think they are compulsory. 

CA teacher can teach a parrot to talk easier than he 
can teach a freshman not to. 

C Over-study may be a disease, but there is no danger 
of it becoming an epidemic. 

CThe teacher is unable to go with a student; the most 
he can do is to point the way. 

CA butterfly student gets a butterfly education and 
develops into a butterfly success. 

Clf you have only a pint measure into which to pour 
a quart of education, don't blame the college. 

CIt is better to say an important thing crudely than 
to say an unimportant thing artistically. 

C Professors should learn the value of pause and re- 
pose. No man can talk as eloquently as he can look. 

CHe who knows a little and is able to use it is better 
off than he who knows a great deal and is unable to 
use it 

CThe place to begin the real education for real citi- 
zenship is in the home. The school carries forward 
what it gets, and the world gets what the school car- 
ries forward. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING 



A correspondent, somewhat more ap- 
prehensive than prophetic, forwards this 

question: "What are 
^^*M d ^^ going to do in 

to Undentand this country when ev- 
erybody becomes ed- 
ucated — ^when there will be no one to do 
the rough work?" It is a sad affliction 
to be bom with a propensity for cross- 
ing bridges that are away off some- 
where, nobody knows where. Why not 
ask us what we are going to wear on 
judgment day? — if ever there is a judg- 
ment day. It is very easy to answer the 
correspondent's question by simply stat- 
ing that the time when everybody is ed- 
ucated' — educated in the way he means — 
will never arrive. 

The world is progressing, and the 
world's people are growing more en- 
lightened, that is true, and so the world's 
people are becoming better educated. 
There was a time when some of the peo- 
ple had all the education and the rest of 
the people did all the work, but that 
time belongs to an almost forgotten past. 
And then there was another time — it 
seems only yesterday — ^when a man with 



little education displayed the meager 
learning that was his by scorning all la- 
bor designated as "manual." It was 
this attitude that fathered the story 
about the man who had a son who was 
too lazy to work, and so he decided to 
send the boy to college to "eddycate 
him and make a preacher out of him." 
Or was he to be made - a lawyer, or 
newspaper man, or teacher? Well, it 
doesn't matter — the story is still doing 
service for certain lame humorists. 

That time will soon belong to the for- 
gotten past also. Today all education is 
for service, and the man who is unable 
to serve is regarded as very poorly edu- 
cated. In the days of yesteryear the 
farmer, the tradesman and the man with 
a shop hesitated to educate his son, for 
to educate him was to lose him. Not so 
today. To educate him is to make the 
son a better farmer, a better merchant, 
a better maker of things that are made 
with tools. 

There still is some apprehension, as 
indicated by the words of our corres- 
pondent. Too many citizens continue to 
associate "higher education" with the 
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silk tfle, the unnatural dignity, the flow 
of big words, and the discussion of sub- 
jects far-removed from the affairs of 
everyday life. This is not the fault of 
citizens, but the fault of educators. 
Were educators to employ a portion of 
their time in an effort to remove this 
impression from the public mind they 
would do much for the cause of educa- 
tion. 

Why does the child trudge unwillingly 
to school? Why does the mass run 
away from things labeled "educational?" 
It is not because they do not want to 
know. The child is a human interroga- 
tion point — he wants to know about ev- 
erything. The man who avoids a free 
educational lecture will pay money for 
a seat at a good play or at the opera. All 
this is as it is because educators have 
stamped education with a cold, solemn, 
hard face. They have not taken the 
trouble to impart knowledge in a pleas- 
ant, entertaining way, and then to im- 
press the public mind with its delights. 

Educators need to study the human 
side of education — ^the heart-to-heart 
method of reaching people. As this side 
develops and as the world is made to 
understand that education deals with and 
helps to solve the problems of life here 
and now, there will be fewer people 
carrying about with them the fear that is 
wrapped up in our correspondent's ques- 
tion. 

Is it strange that a large public avoids 
things educational, that there is much 

criticism of our 

Some schools, and that pu- 

Questions P^'s mvent excuses 

for staying out of 
classes? Not when one reads questions 
such as are purported as coming from 
the public schools of AUentown, in Penn- 
sylvania, where they were set for chil- 
dren of from thirteen to fifteen. The 
Literary Digest heads the questions 
"High-Brow Teaching," and they have 
been quoted in the daily papers through- 
out the country. Every quotation has 
called forth extended comment. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer states that 
the list of questions was sent to it by the 



president of the AUentown school dis- 
trict with a request for an opinion on 
the test. There is no statement of the 
age or experience of the teacher who 
gave the examination, but this is what 
he asked of his "young barbarians :" 

"1. Discuss the antiquity of man« 

"2. Give an account in detail of the 
early forms of writing. 

"3. Give a detailed account of the 
Aryan race. 

"4. Give a brief history of the As- 
syrians. 

"5. Give an account of science among 
the Egyptians. 

"6. Discuss commerce among the 
Phenicians. 

"7. Where did the Phenicians estab- 
lish colonies? And why? 

"8. Discuss the important customs of 
the Babylonians. 

"9. How does science establish the lo- 
cation of the home of the first parents? 

"10. Give a description of Egypt, the 
condition of the soil, etc." 

"The utility of such questions as a 
gage of the stage of culture attained by 
children of thirteen," prints the Literary 
Digest, "brings to mind a companion 
question put by Mr. Lucien Hugh Alex- 
ander concerning the utility of some of 
the investigations by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington. Mr. Alexander 
does not question, for example, the im- 
provement in 'man's physical well-being' 
contributed by investigations as to 'He- 
redity of Hair LengSi in Guinea-pigs 
and its Bearing on the Theory of Pure 
Gametes.' He thinks, however (stating 
his case in The Green Bag, February), 
that a million-dollar foundation for jur- 
isprudence would do more toward 
'Strengthening the great vital force in 
our civilization — law and government' 
than a 'foundation' for the preparation 
and publication of such literary and sci- 
entific works as these whose titles he 
culls from the last bulletin of the Car- 
negie Institution. 

"A few of these titles are: 'Inheritance 
in Poultry,' 'Rhythmical Pulsations in 
Scyphomedusae,' 'The Roman Comag- 
matic Region,' 'Coat Patterns in Rats 
and Guinea-Pigs,' 'Traditions of the 
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Caddo/ 'Variation and Correlation in 
Crayfish/ " 

Reverting to the subject of the exam- 
ination questions in Allentown the In- 
quirer frankly expresses its opinion that 
not many young men in the University 
of Pennsylvania could successfully pass 
the Allentown test. It goes on: 

"We doubt if there are many living 
men who could reply to all of the ques- 
tions satisfactorily. That pupils of fif- 
teen should be expected to answer such 
questions at all is amazing. A general 
knowledge of the world's history is an 
excellent thing, but these questions seem 
to have little practical importance. To 
be able to answer them would be of 
more interest to the individual than of 
practical value. . . . This is an example 
of modern teaching which is causing 
parents so much despair. Juvenile 
minds are confused by attempting to 
learn too much that is of minor import- 
ance, while the fundamentals are being 
neglected." 

The Newark News writes in this vein : 

"Modem teaching is full of such ex- 
amples, not all quite so severe, and it 
is little wonder that parents are as- 
tounded at the mysterious learning of 
their offspring, that the children are con- 
fused by so much miscellaneous infor- 
mation, and that the family physicians 
are condemning a system which results 
in so many nervous breakdowns, which 
cultivate the memory rather than the 
understanding, and which neglects that 
physical development absolutely neces- 
sary to a healthy, successful life. Most 
of the children subjected to these ques- 
tions failed, which was to their credit." 

Mr. Henry Smith Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teach- 
AngJ«l R^rt oi ing, has just issued 

FoundlSon* ^^^ ^o^^th annual re- 
port. It deals not 
only with the current business incident 
to the conduct of the retiring allowance 
system — pensions for teachers — but 
takes up and discusses questions relat- 
ing to educational history and educa- 
tional policy. The report clearly shows 



that the Foundation is more and more 
becoming a powerful instrument in the 
standardization of all educational insti- 
tutions. 

During the past year the Foundation 
granted 115 pensions, amounting to 
$177,000. It is now paying 318 pen- 
sions, the cost being $466,000. The pro- 
fessors receiving these pensions come 
from 139 colleges, distributed over forty- 
three states of the Union and provinces 
of Canada. 

Seven more colleges were added to 
the accepted list during the year. These 
were Coe College, Iowa; Swarthmore 
College, Pennsylvania; the state univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Michigan and Mis- 
souri and the University of Toronto. 

The universities of twenty-six other 
states have been presented for admission 
to the Foundation by their legislatures. 
That the scrutiny exercised in the ad- 
mission of schools is exacting is being 
proved by the fact that only five state 
institutions, one of these in Canada, have 
been admitted after a year of administra- 
tion of the rules under which tax-sup- 
ported colleges became eligible. 

The names of certain well-known in- 
stitutions do not appear. This, the pres- 
ident explains, is due to some question 
that has arisen in the examination of 
these institutions which made the trus- 
tees feel that it is necessary to wait — 
such, for example, as the articulation 
of the institution with three-year high 
schools, or its failure to maintain en- 
trance requirements, or the maintenance 
of a weak school of law or medicine be- 
low the standards of law and medical 
departments of stronger institutions. 

Two institutions were retired from the 
accepted list: Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an's College, which withdrew after de- 
ciding that the election of trustees must 
be approved by a Methodist conference, 
and George Washington University, 
whose connection was ended by action 
of the Foundation. 

There are now sixty-seven institutions 
on the accepted list. 

A summary is g^ven of a statement 
from each teacher now on the retired list 
as to the reasons for his retirement. As 
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a result of the experience, two changed 
were made in the rules by the trustees. 
One extends the benefits of the allow- 
ance system, so that service as an in- 
structor shall count toward the earn- 
ing of a retiring allowance. Hereto- 
fore only service in the rank of profes- 
sor was counted toward an allowance. 
The other change makes retirement after 
twenty-five years of service possible 
only in the case of disability unfitting 
the teacher for active service. Except 
in the case of disability the teacher 
can, under the rules now framed, claim 
a retiring allowance only, on attaining 
the age of sixty-five. This change in 
the rules does not, however, deprive 
the widow of a teacher of twenty-five 
years' service of her pension. 

This action was taken in view of the 
fact that many men were willing to retire 
from the position of teachers and go into 
business, or because they were tired of 
teaching, or for other reasons entirely 
foreign to those which the rule was in- 
tended to provide. Only a small minor- 
ity of those retiring under sixty-five 
years of age did so because of ill health. 

Considerable stress is laid on tax-sup- 
ported institutions, agricultural education 
and the agricultural college being treat- 
ed at length, and the trustees make clear 
their intention to ask the institutions of 
every state whether the university and 
the college of agriculture are competing 
or co-operating parts of a state system 
of education. The low standards and 
general demoralization resulting from 
the competition of these two types of 
tax-supported institutions in the several 
states are definitely pointed out. 

The section of the report on educa- 
tional administration deals with prob- 
lems of practical significance. The Foun- 
dation announces that it will distribute 
within a short time a bulletin suggesting 
a simple form of treasurer's report which 
it hopes may obtain general use. 

It is noteworthy that only a small 
proportion of the colleges and universi- 
ties calling on the public for support, 
print a straightforward financial state- 
ment showing what they do with the 
money collected from the pyblic. 



Space is given to distinctly educational 
problems, such as the relations of high 
school and college, the weighing^ of col- 
lege entrance requirements in favor of 
the classics, and the relative value of ed- 
ucational criticism and educational con- 
struction. 

The whole effort in this section of the 
report, as in former reports, is to urge 
on all the colleges in the country, ivheth- 
er state enrolled or privately endowed, 
the necessity of uniting with the state 
system of education. 

In reply to the statement which has 
been made that the Foundation might 
become an arbitrary force in education. 
President Pritchett shows that the real 
power of the Foundation is dependent 
on its fair discussion of educational is- 
sues. The amount of money in the 
hands of the Foundation is insignificant 
compared with the college endowments 
themselves, and the president insists that 
its most substantial asset comes from a 
fair, impartial and public handling of ed- 
ucational questions. 

Among the many matters touched 
upon is politics in state educational in- 
stitutions. That is a question which 
concerns the newer states to a much 
greater extent than the older. The re- 
port does not condemn a close relation 
of the state university to the state gov- 
ernment, for whilt it "carries the pos- 
sibility of political interference it brings 
at the same time a great opportunity. 
The state university which educates its 
legislature to the conception that good 
educational and partisan politics are in- 
compatible has done a notable service 
to the people of its state." 

It is gratifying to be told that the 
stronger state universities have reached 
this point, "and they form today the most 
encouraging exhibits of our form of 
democratic government." But in many 
of the newer states, where political am- 
bitions and institutional rivalries are 
strong, they are still at the mercy of the 
spoilsmen or the faddists, and their re- 
sponsible heads can never, be sure that 
their tenure or authority will be sufficient 
to work out a given line of policy. The 
situation in Oklahoma, the newest state, 
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is held up as illustrative of this evil. 

The board of regents proceed upon the 

theory that they can do the detailed work 

of university administration like the 

choice of professors and the discipline 

of students. The natural results have 

followed. Some of the better men have 

left and those who have taken their 

places are being complained of because 

of incompetency. 

An honorary degree was conferred by 
this board upon one of its members and 
the clerical gentleman who received it 
saw no indelicacy in the act, though so 
sensitive to appearances of evil that he 
had introduced a resolution requesting 
members of the faculty to refrain from 
engaging in public dancing and card par- 
ties. Here the crudities of young gov- 
ernment have free play and the proper 
adjustment of functions has not yet been 
attained. The condition in Florida is 
equally unsatisfactory though in a dif- 
ferent way. But even the presidents and 
faculties of these institutions are not al- 
ways blameless and make trouble by lob- 
bying, against which practice they are 
solemnly warned in this report. 

More than 1,600 persons attended the 
annual meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence o f 
Convention ^he National Educa- 

Superintendents ^i^n Association, at 

Indianapolis, March 
first to the fourth. Next year's conven- 
tion will be held in Mobile, Alabama. 
W. M. Davidson, superintendent of the 
public schools of Omaha, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The new 
first and second vice-presidents are J. A. 
Shawan, superintendent of the public 
schools of Columbus, Ohio, and C. G. 
Schulz, state superintendent of Minne- 
sota. The secretary is Arthur D. Call, 
superintendent of public schools of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Many of the country's prominent ed- 
ucators were present and a number of 
timely subjects were discussed. The 
quality of the papers and addresses was 
very uneven, a few being particularly 
good and a number only mediocre. 

Among the important resolutions 



adopted by the convention were these : 
"That the increasing efficiency of the 
bureau of education is establishing 
faith in the importance of its function 
in the national life. 

"That the Department of Superinten- 
dence is in full sympathy with the ulti- 
mate motives of those who have sug- 
gested to congress the establishment of 
a children's bureau; this body unques- 
tionably believes that the work proposed 
for such a bureau is naturally part of the 
work of the bureau of education, and that 
any such division of responsibility would 
result in confusion and waste. The bu- 
reau of education must consider all con- 
ditions that affect the education of the 
children favorably or unfavorably, and 
such research should be intrusted to its 
experts with specialized training for such 
investigations carefully selected and ade- 
quately paid. I 

"That the department, while heartily 
approving every agency that may be 
used to advance the educational interests 
of both state and nation, places itself on 
record as disapproving any appropria- 
tions made by either legislatures or con- 
gress for any institution which is not 
supported exclusively by public funds 
and which is not subject to complete 
federal or state control and investigation. 

"That because the statistics published 
in school reports are inadequate for the 
purpose of comparison, the president of 
this department appoint a committee of 
five to formulate and report at the next 
annual meeting of this department a sys- 
tem of statistics which can secure uni- 
formity in reports on all points of com- 
mon concern. 

"That the problem of retardation in 
our schools demands our careful consid- 
eration. Superintendents should empha- 
size all means which will reduce the 
amount of retardation without sacrific- 
ing the efficiency of the work. Late 
entrance and irregularity of attendance 
are important causes of retardation 
which can be overcome to a great extent 
through more intelligent co-operation of 
the home. The poor adjustment of the 
elementary curriculum to the needs of 
many retarded pupils can be remedied in 
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part by modifications in the course of 
study to suit it to the local problems, 
and each superintendent must attack this 
problem in the light of local conditions. 
There must be a dear recognition of the 
fact that the assignment of a child to a 
grade should depend upon his ability to 
profit by the new work, rather than upon 
the specific knowledge already attained, 
or upon the failure measured by marks 
in grades of the preceding term. The su- 
perintendents should hold the principal 
responsible for the individual promotion 
of exceptionally bright pupils, that there 
may be no retardation of a pupil in a 
grade of work below his ability to carry 
successfully. The principal should un- 
derstand that this care is one of his 
most important obligations and privi- 
leges. 

"That May 18, the anniversary of the 
first Hague Peace Conference, be ob- 
served in the schools by setting aside a 
portion of the day for appropriate ex- 
ercises in recognition of the endeavor 
of the nations to establish a higher moral 
idea in international relations. 

"That we favor the encouragement of 
agricultural education by national and 
state assistance." 

Doctor Henry M. MacCracken, who 
will retire from the chancellorship of 

New York Univer- 

^r'^Plfew sity in September 

Education "^^*' "^ °^^^ '°^^' 

mm • ■ ■■ was •■•■■■ • • « « • 1 

mg back over his col- 
legiate career of more than fifty years. 
It is good now and then to compare 
that which was with that which is. We 
may see the distance that is yet to be 
traveled, but to look back over the 
ground that has been covered helps our 
appreciation and tempers our criticism. 
It is good to go back along the educa- 
tional road, fifty years long, and have for 
our guide Chancellor MacCracken. 

In an interview published in the New 
York Times Doctor MacCracken traces 
the changes that have taken place in ed- 
ucational methods and ideas since his 
graduation from Miami University in 
1857. He said: 

"There never has been a more distinct 



line of transition from one educational 
era to another than took place in Amer- 
ica between the period preceding* the 
Civil War and that following it. And I 
belong to both eras. There wasn't very 
much going on, educationally, during 
the Civil War. People were otherwise 
occupied. But with the close of the war 
the American educational system fairly 
leaped forward, keeping pace with the in- 
creased energy of the nation in other 
directions. America had come to feel 
how strong she was, and was ready to 
take hold of her problems in a new 
spirit. 

"These changes have been most not- 
able in the higher branches of educa- 
tion. The higher we go in the educa- 
tional edifice the greater we find the 
changes to be. Of necessity there is less 
change in the way of teaching a child its 
alphabet than there is in university work, 
although very great changes have oc- 
curred in high school courses and meth- 
ods of teaching. Great as have been the 
changes in the college courses, the dif- 
ference is even more marked in the pro- 
fessional school training. 

"The course when I went to college 
remained the same in most places long 
after the Civil War. It consisted of three 
recitations in prescribed subjects, lasting 
from 8 o'clock until noon, five days in 
the week. The first year was equally 
divided among Latin and Greek and 
mathematics, with some slight attention 
to rhetoric. The remaining three years 
were apportioned to these three subjects, 
with perhaps the introduction of two oth- 
ers — natural science and moral and po- 
litical science. 

"The only option given students was 
to substitute modem languages for Latin 
and Greek. This statement of the case 
may seem incredible, but I was looking 
over one of our old catalogues the other 
day and I found it exactly so. Every 
subject was required. There was no 
margin for choice at all. 

"The transformation of the last thirty 
years has been too violent in some uni- 
versities — for example, in Harvard, 
where the student, once admitted, could 
practically select his subjects of study 
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without restriction. This was going to 
an extreme in the way of freedom, and 
its result has been the recent change, an- 
nounced by President Lowell, whereby 
the student must pursue certain required 
subjects. 

"I think the ancient system of mak- 
ing all subjects obligatory, with no op- 
tion except in the matter of languages, 
was a cruel one. The only mitigation 
was that it wasn't really enforced. There 
was a laxity in the requirements as to 
proficiency that does, not exist today. 
Practically no one who showed industry 
and behaved himself tolerably was ever 
cast out of college in the old times 
for lack of scholarship. That old cast- 
iron system today would be very cruel 
if enforced to the degree with which we 
enforce our modem system. 

"The only advantage I can think of for 
the ancient system was that in most col- 
leges it gave the student all his time to 
himself, free from professors and stu- 
dents, after 1 o'clock. Today the college 
subjects are so multiplied that the reci- 
tation hours at University Heights run 
from 9 o'clock until 4, with some work 
on Saturday. 

"Our course today differentiates the 
man who has above the average brain 
from those who will be at best only me- 
diocre in scholarship. Under the old 
system, with everybody taking exactly 
the same subjects, they were much 
nearer together in attainment than they 
are today. For example, under the old 
system I recited Latin right straight 
along for four years, but all my class did 
precisely the same except those who took 
modern languages, and the whole teach- 
ing had to be adapted to the mediocre 
student, and sometimes to the student 
below mediocre. 

"Now nobody selects the classics un- 
less he has a vocation for them. Then 
he continues Latin and Greek with a 
small group and the result is that our 
juniors listen to lectures m Latin, hear 
the professor read from a Latin book 
and give him back the sense of it, and 
speak in Latin to one another in the 
classroom. 

"On the other hand, I think there were 



fewer utter breakdowns under the an- 
cient, uniform, easy-going system, while 
today there are several conditions that 
tend to cause what I may almost call 
college tragedies. One is the more ex- 
acting requirements, which cause a large 
percentage to leave college before they 
reach the half-way point; and yet there 
are not as many who break down from 
that cause as from the growing habits 
of extravagance and luxury and from 
having parents who supply them with 
too much money. However, the general 
morality is no lower among students 
than it was when I was an undergrad- 
uate. 

"Now for the post-college education. 
The changes there are greater even than 
in the college. The teaching of medi- 
cine has been utterly transformed in 
thirty years. There was not a medical 
school in New York when I came here 
that offered more than two winters of 
study of six months each. Nor was even 
a high school education required for en- 
rollment. 

"Today every medical college de- 
mands four years of nine months each 
and a complete four years' high school 
course. The only laboratories which 
used to be considered necessary are an- 
atomy and chemistry. Today two years 
are given almost entirely to the labora- 
tories, the new additions being physiol- 
ogy, pathology, and histology, bacteriol- 
ogy and pharmacology. E^h of these 
laboratories has a director who gives his 
time to nothing else. When I came to 
New York each laboratory director was 
also more or less in medical practice. 

"Similarly in law a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the instruction was only by lec- 
tures. Now what is known as tiie Har- 
vary system is followed by every leading 
faculty of law. 

"The word 'pedagogy' wasn't heard of 
in America until we used it. Shortly af- 
ter we announced it I was in a Madison 
avenue car passing the Garden, where 
they were having a walking match. I 
overheard one woman say: 'It's bad 
enough to have men walk 100 miles day 
and night, but I hear they are actually 
going to set up a school of pedagogy 
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to teach them how to do tt/ *Oh, that 
school isn't to teach them how to walk/ 
replied our friend ; 'it tells them how to 
cure corns.' That was about what peo- 
ple knew of pedagogy in those days. 

"In 1886 only twelve universities had 
graduate departments. In the year 1907-8 
there were 636, and there were 5,767 
men and 2,067 women in these depart- 
ments." 

At the annual conference of the coun- 
cil on medical education and the com- 

TT J • uf mittee on medical 

Undesirable i • i 4.* r a.t. 

-^K A' t o 1. ^1 legislation of the 

Medical Schools * ^«,^:^«^ -k/t « ^ • - « i 

-, , American Medical 

Denounced Association, at Chi- 

cago in March, medical schools and med- 
ical practitioners of a certain class were 
hard hit. The conference was attended 
by such prominent educators as Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell, President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Brown, Dean Victor C. Vaughan 
of the University of Michigan College 
of Medicine ' and Surgery, Dr. Arthur 
Dean Bevan of Rush Medical College, 
President Northrup of the University of 
Minnesota and President MacLean of 
the State University of Iowa. 

In a report adopted it was declared 
that of 128 medical schools in the United 
States only sixty-eight may be desig- 
nated as of "accepted standard." 

In an address on "Standards in Medi- 
cal Education as Related to Standards in 
General Education," Doctor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown asserted that the time has 
come for a new effort to secure concerted 
action on the part of the several states 
touching professional and educational 
standards. t ^)\ 

Both President Schurman and Presi- 
dent Pritchett were very bitter in their 
denunciations of the "unacceptable" and 
the "for profit only" medical schools. 
President Schurman said in part: 

"I do not hesitate to assert that many 
of our medical schools and* colleges have 
been established for the pecuniary bene- 
fit of their promoters, with the result that 
we now have in the United States almost 
as many of these institutions as all the 



rest of the civilized world. The per- 
sonal profit of individuals has been the 
most powerful and prolific motive for 
the multiplication of medical colleg^es, as 
it has also been the most pernicious. 

"At the same time there has been a 
growing appreciation of the fact that 
every professional school to be vital and 
efiicient must be a department of a uni- 
versity. Under the influence of these 
ideas and agencies I have no doubt that 
the number of private enterprise medical 
colleges is destined rapidly to disappear 
in this country. I am indeed firmly per- 
suaded that no medical school of the 
highest class can be maintained apart 
from a university. But I am equally per- 
suaded that no university, merely be- 
cause it is a university, is justified in 
founding a medical college. 

"The first advice I should be disposed 
to give to a university that was inclined 
to 'round out its organization by es- 
tablishing a medical department,' would 
be the single word, don't. Institutional 
ambition is as unhallowed a motive for 
the multiplication of medical colleges as 
the love of personal gain. The latter 
motive has filled the country with com- 
mercial schools of medicine. These 
schools are a disgrace to our country. 
Starving medical departments of impov- 
erished universities are equally disgrace- 
ful, and the supposed glory accruing to 
a university which institutes professional 
schools, when it has no funds to maintain 
them, is as dishonorable a motive as the 
gain in professional advancement sought 
by physicians and surgeons who estab- 
lish and maintain the private-enterprise 
medical institution." 

President Schurman advocated the 
employment in medical institutions of 
learning of high-grade teachers who can 
devote their entire time to the tasks be- 
fore them. President Pritchett pointed 
out that there are about 150 medical 
schools in the United States and Canada, 
and in the last ten years these institu- 
tions have graduated on. the average 
about 6,000 physicians annually. 

"The actual proportion in the United 
States at this moment," he continued, 
"is one physician for every 686 persons. 
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which gives us twice as many physicians 
per 100,000 of popttlation as England, 
four times as many as France and five 
times as many as Germany. In a word, 
it seems clear that by the operation of 
the great number of medical schools and 
the laxity of our laws, we have for 
twenty years past graduated into the 
profession about three times as many 
men as are actually needed. In the in- 
quiries which have been made concern- 
ing the reasons for the existence of vari- 
ous low-grade medical schools, I have 
been met everywhere by the statement 
that it was the function of such a school 
to furnish doctors for rural regions. The 
investigations which we have made show 
conclusively that there is no truth what- 
soever in this claim." 

As an educational institution the the- 
atre should rank second only to the 

school. At its best 
^*and^^*^^ the stage is a teacher. 
The Theatre '^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ teach- 
ing is done entertain- 
ingly; but is knowledge received pleas- 
antly any the less knowledge? The 
whole world is an open book to be stud- 
ied, and as the highest forms of dra- 
matic art "hold the mirror," as it were, 
the stage brings vividly to the spectator 
scenes and customs and manners and 
phases of the world and the life therein, 
and teaches the lessons found in that 
open book — teaches them convincingly. 
That the stage frequently turns from 
teacher to entertainer, or worse, is not so 
much the fault of the stage. It is the 
fault of those who attend the theatre. 
In this world — ^round like an orange and 
filled with the juice of commercialism — 
we are pretty sure to get just about what 
we demand. 

The school, all the way from the 
grades to the university, should instill 
a love for and encourage the better sort 
of dramatic production. When this is 
done the stage will become a greater 
teacher, and as all institutions are more 
or less inter-dependent, the school will 
be of benefit to the theatre and the 
theatre will be of benefit to the school, 
and both will be of greater benefit to 



men and women everywhere. If the 
school teaches students to appreciate the 
true and the worth-while on the stage, 
the stage will offer the true and the 
worth-while. Seeing the true and the 
worth-while will further the student in 
his studies and will help to further his 
studies after commencement day. 

"Improvement in the character of the 
audience will do more to elevate the 
stage than an attempt to produce better 
plays," says Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
superintendent of Chicago's schools. 
"The benefit of dramatic training in the 
schools necessarily must be limited to 
those who have a natural bent for the 
work, but its greatest benefit will be 
that it will provide more intelligent 
audiences and so uplift the stage." 

Just now the schools and colleges of 
the country are displaying a strong in- 
terest in things dramatic. This interest 
is not the result of a sudden desire. It 
is the result of growth, of experiment, 
and of demand. Education is more and 
more linking itself with all the activities 
of life, and as the theater is one of the 
world's recognized institutions, it is right 
and proper that the school contribute 
whatever it can to the development and 
uplift of the stage and its lookers-on. 

Mr. Henry B. Harris, a theatrical 
manager of the better sort, offers to be 
one of ten men to give $26,000 each to 
establish a chair of dramatic writing in 
an American university. Mr. Frederic 
Thompson, another manager, has of- 
fered $5,000 for the best play written by 
a student at Yale. The MacDowell Club 
of New York has offered a fellowship 
in dramatic composition, with stipend 
of $600, for 1910-11, and it is open to 
students of Harvard and Radcliffe. 

In writing on "The Chair of Dramatic 
Literature," Mr. Thomas H. Dickson, 
associate professor of English in the 
University of Wisconsin, in the Alumni 
Magazine, has this to say : 

"For obvious reasons instruction in 
playwriting itself should be considered 
only a subordinate part of the functions 
of such a chair. The first service such 
a chair could render would be in raising 
the standard of average information as 
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to the place the drama can occupy in 
the world of thinking men. The Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are far behind any Con- 
tinental country in the respect given to 
drama as a moulder of opinion; and 
America is far behind England. Partly 
by heritage and partly by training the 
English speaking peoples have grown 
to look upon drama as a vehicle for 
frivolous amusement only. In France, 
Scandinavia, Russia and Germany drama 
has flourished in a far more significant 
way than this. There it has been the 
people's forum and the people's news- 
paper. That there is nothing inherently 
despicable in drama itself is shown by 
the fact that in these nations the keen- 
est thinkers have not been ashamed to 
use its strong forces of popular appeal 
for the spreading of their doctrines and 
ideals. Such a place drama can occupy 
where it has skilled patronage. And an 
enlightened patronage is absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to have the better drama. 
To this end such a chair could work by 
expounding the principles of drama, by 
studying the place drama has occupied 
in social affairs in the past, and actually 
does occupy among Continental nations 
today, and by encouraging the compo- 
sition of serious plays in our own coun- 
ry. . . . 

"There are two channels through 
which the chair of dramatic art in a 
university might work. The first would 
lie in the careful study with the students 
of the history of English dramatic liter- 
ature on the side of its production. We 
have had much of dramatic literature ; 
we have had much less of the literature 
of the stage. Yet plays are not com- 
plete in the manuscript nor on the 
printed page. The words are but the; 
symbols by which another art — the art 
of dramatic presentment — is built. 
Sometimes the printed play may be 
studied as literature without consider- 
ation of its dramatic qualities. But too 
often the purpose for whch the play 
was written is ignored in this study. Too 
often also these plays which as plays 
reached real significance are quite ig- 
nored because they are not amenable to 
literary study. . . . 



"The second field of serious study lot 
such a chair would lie not in the his- 
torical past but in the active present q: 
the drama. Feeble beginnings in the 
better drama are being made in Eng- 
land and America, but these by nc 
means measure up to the vigorous pro- 
ducts of Continental thinking and tech- 
nique. Until one knows the Continenta: 
dramatists of the last fifty years he is 
in the dark as to the meanings of the 
stage in world affairs. Certainly our 
people should not long remain in this 
ignorance. It should be one of the first 
interests of this chair to investigate ard 
expound the place drama has occupied 
in the intellectual ferment of the last 
half century. . . . 

"That it is the duty of a college to 
teach playwriting as freely as it now 
teaches prose composition no one would 
contend. But that there is a place for 
such instruction there can be little 
doubt. Year by year more of our play- 
wrights are recruited from the universi- 
ties. Whereas, formerly the plajrwright 
was an actor who thought he had a story 
to tell, today the playwright is the stu- 
dent who thinks he has a message to 
give. All in all this is a promising sign 
of the times. The desire to write plsLxs 
and to present them is not entirely friv- 
olous. Its expression in our colleges is 
in accord with a spirit that is to be found 
in every vigorous era in civilized times. 
The question now is not *Shall our young 
men write plays or not ?' The question 
rather is 'What kind of plays shall they 
write and what shall be their models?' 
If the universities care to recognize the 
playwriting movement, which already 
has some vigor among their students, 
they can do much to direct the message 
and the art of the drama to higher chan- 
nels." 

Mr. Percy Mackaye, in a lecture at 
Princeton University, made an earnest 
appeal to the universities of the country 
to become the sponsors of a theatre 
which will stand for real civic better- 
ment. 

These and other signs point to a gen- 
eral awakening of the schools to the 
importance of the theatre and its plays. 
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The bill before Congress to assign the 
benefits of the Morrill acts to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 
'^ow*^ to appropriate the 

Before Congress money to George 

Washington Univer- 
sity, still is a subject for heated discus- 
sion. First, President Edmund J. James 
of the University of Illinois, chairman 
of the committee on legislative action of 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, issued a memorial calling the 
measure "A Bad Bill." To this Presi- 
dent Charles W. Needham of George 
Washington made reply, stating that the 
university is nonsectarian and that it is 
entitled to federal support. Then Pres- 
ident James sent out a second memorial, 
in which he disputed the statements of 
President Needham. Both sides to the 
controversy have appeared before the 
congressional committee. 

A petition against the bill, signed by 
thirty-seven state university presidents, 
sixteen presidents of agricultural col- 
leges and 100 state normal school pres- 
idents, has been sent to Congress. 

The National Association of State 
Universities has sent to the member^ 
of Congress this letter: 

"The Congress of the United States 
has demanded as a condition of admis- 
sion from every state admitted to the 
Union for the past twenty-five years, 
viz.: North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oklahoma and 
Utah, a solemn pledge in the form of a 
constitutional provision that the schools, 
colleges and universities assisted by con- 
gressional land grants, as provided for 
in the various acts, shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of said states, 
respectively; i. e., the states are thus 
absolutely forbidden by Congress to as- 
sign any federal funds to private institu- 
tions. 

"The friends of George Washington 
University are asking the Congress of 
the United States to stultify itself by 
making an appropriation to a private in- 
stitution in the District of Columbia in 
violation of this principle^ which it has 
already laid down for the new states. 

"The enabling r vr for the 



admission of the state of Montana in 
1889, applying also to the Dakotas and 
Washington, contained the above stated 
provision in section 14, and in this re- 
spect all the enabling acts or acts of 
admission, including those now before 
Congress for the admission of the new 
states, contain similar provisions. 

"In pursuance of this requirement on 
the part of Congress, Montana inserted 
section 35, article 5, of the constitution 
of 1889, to the following effect: 'No 
appropriation shall be made for chari- 
table, industrial, educational or benevo- 
lent purposes to any person, corporation 
or community not under the absolute 
control of the state, nor to any denom- 
inational or sectarian institution or as- 
sociation.' 

''All the states above named have com- 
plied with this demand of Congress by 
the insertion of similar clauses. 

"This is sound American doctrine, 
and we respectfully submit that the 
Congress of the United States ought not 
itself to violate this fundamental prin- 
ciple which it has wisely imposed upon 
all the newly admitted members of our 
Union." 

Educators and friends of education 
who occasionally indulge in flings at 

newspapers for print- 
Tb^New^pers j^g ^^at they arc 

Mr. Cranc^s Book Phased to term "yel- 
low accounts of ed- 
ucational doings, will find much of an- 
other color in the comments on Mr. 
Richard T. Crane's book, "The Utility 
of Higher Schooling." Perhaps the 
press regards Mr. Crane's book as be- 
ing so "yellow" that it takes pleasure 
in using other less jarring tints. At any 
rate the comments are severe. In all 
fairness it may be said that the press 
indorses every institution that is for 
good, schools and colleges included. Its 
criticisms are directed only at the "fads" 
and weaknesses, to which educators 
themselves are constantly calling atten- 
tion. 

Professor A. C. Ellis of the University 
of Texas, in his reply to Mr. Crane, 
points out that annual losses of $6,000,-' 
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000 a year through the ravages of white 
scale in California have been averted by 
the work of college and university labor- 
atories. A saving of $30,000,000 a year 
is made to Texas through the heading 
off of the boll weevil. The Southwestern 
states are saved $40,000,000 a year 
through the practical eradication of the 
cattle tick. After quoting the figures of 
Professor Ellis, the Nashville Tenne- 
seean states that Mr. Crane "evidently 
has not made much of a study of the 
real work of the colleges and universi- 
ties, but has judged them by a few in- 
competent graduates, who would prob- 
ably have made as great a failure in any 
business house or factory as they did in 
college." 

The Louisville Courier- Journal says 
that some of Mr. Crane's assertions 
"seem to be the combined product of an 
ignorant mind and a disordered liver." 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post prints 
this: "In the declaration that a college 
education does not develop brains and 
ability, he is very much alone. Very 
few can he find who will agree with him 
along those lines. If a college education 
is a useless burden, or a handicap to a 
man in the industrial world, how is it 
that so many of our well known and 
prosperous citizens have been success- 
ful in their varied callings since they re- 
ceived their college diplomas? Eduoa- 
tion never yet retarded a man nor ever 
hindered him from being successful in 
any pursuit he might choose to follow. 
You don't have to go far to find that 
out, but you'll have to travel a long 
ways to ascertain that colleges are use- 
less institutions and of no benefit to the 
industrial world." 

The Milwaukee Free Press sums up 
its comment by pointing out that John 
A. Roebling, inventor of the modem 
suspension bridge, was a graduate of the 
Royal Polytechnicum of Berlin. Roeb- 
ling, it will be remembered, built the 
Niagara suspension bridge, the Brook- 
lyn bridge, and other large bridges in 
America. The Free Press also refers 
to Dr. Fricke, another college man, and 
what he did for the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and then concludes with this 



statement: "A Cleveland packer ivas re- 
cently explaining at a packers' conven- 
tion how it came to be accidentally dis- 
covered that electricity could drive salt 
into meat, thereby doing, in from three 
to twenty-five days, what, under the old 
system, took from twenty-five to 105 
days. This discovery was only one re- 
sult of a policy adopted by him years 
ago, of taking into his plant every year 
two or three of the brightest young 
products of colleges and technical 
schools he could get hold of, and turn- 
ing them loose, to do as they please, 
largely, and to make suggestions for the 
improvement of processes. One of these 
increased the hog killing capacity of the 
plant from 500 to more than 700 a day, 
a concrete achievement that oug'ht to 
appeal even to a utilitarian like Mr. 
Crane." 

The papers of the country are filled 
with proofs of this kind, and there are 
plenty more if one will only take the 
time to look for them. The Chicago 
American uses this text for a preach- 
ment against the ideas advanced by Mr. 
Crane: **Said a wise old pig, 'What's 
the use of flowers and such trash?' Says 
the wise old business man, 'What's the 
use of higher education and such 
trash?' " 

All new or revolutionary ideas pass 
through three stages, once said a wise 

man. First, they are 
The ^^A^ of a ridiculed; then they 

Of Journalism ^i^^ denounced, and, 

finally, they are 
adopted. Thus it has ever been, and 
thus, no doubt, it ever will continue to 
be. This is particularly true of educa- 
tion as it affects the world's various 
activities. The farmer laughed at, then 
denounced, and then adopted education 
as applied to agriculture. Engineers did 
the same. Business administration has 
passed through the first stage and is now 
entering the second. The teaching of 
journalism, and that is our subject, is 
pushing along through the two first 
stages, the ridicule or the denunciation 
depending much upon the wisdom of 
the person who looks on and does the 
commenting. 
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Several universities have well-estab- 
lished and well conducted schools of jour- 
nalism. Among them none is better 
than that at the University of Missouri. 
IMr. Walter Williams, dean of the Mis- 
souri school, and himself a practical and 
prominent journalist, is a strong advo- 
cate of journalistic training for young 
men and women contemplating an en- 
trance into newspaperdom. The school 
at Missouri has been in operation two 
years, and Mr. Williams sums up the 
work in these words: 

"In the early days of law and medicine 
there were no schools to train attorneys 
and doctors, so in journalism no effort 
was made to give special instruction that 
might fit a student for his life work if he 
chose to be a newspaper man. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri was the first to es- 
tablish a school co-ordinate with other 
professional schools, such as agricul- 
ture and engineering, and to give pre- 
scribed work in lecture-room and lab- 
oratory leading to an undergraduate de- 
gree. 

"The first course in journalism offered 
consisted of a series of lectures given by 
nonresident newspaper men and the at- 
tendance was open to all students. This 
course, similar to those established in 
other universities, had no dean or guid- 
ing spirit. The lectures were a second- 
ary matter. The school as now organ- 
ized requires the completion of a four 
year's course in an approved high school 
before a student can be regularly en- 
rolled. Beginning with the opening of 
the university in September, 1911, two 
years of work in the college of arts and 
science, or a like amount of work in i 
reputable college will be required for 
entrance. 

"The laboratory of the department is 
the University Missourian, an afternoon 
newspaper, published by the students. 
One course is called 'newspaper mak- 
ing.' This consists in practice upon the 
daily journalistic work in all depart- 
ments. The students report to the pro- 
fessor in charge, who gives each one an 
assignment just as he would receive if 
he were a cub reporter on a metropol- 
itan newspaper. 



"When a member of the reporting 
class comes to work each day he is ex- 
pected to bring with him some sug- 
gestion for a news or feature story, or 
such a story already prepared. He may 
then be sent out to cover a political 
meeting, a lecture, a football game, a 
debate or an accident. He learns the 
importance of accuracy; he comes to 
know the importance of details and is 
trained to recognize news when he sees 
it. Then he gets practice in putting his 
material into an interesting, simply told 
story. But this is not all the student can 
get from his course in journalism. He 
becomes familiar with the work of a 
copy-reader. A teacher is head of the 
copy desk. He distributes the copy, 
sees that it is read, offers suggestions 
as to good and bad usage of English, di- 
rects the writing of head lines and cuts 
out unimportant parts of stories. 

"The University Missourian is con- 
trolled by a board of nine students, 
elected by all the students enrolled in 
the school of journalism. This board 
transacts the business of the University 
Missourian Association, organized un- 
der the laws of Missouri as a corporation 
for educational purposes. The board 
also elects a managing editor, a business 
manager, an advertising manager and a 
circulation manager, who transact tlte 
various affairs of the newspaper and re- 
port regularly to the board, under the 
.direction and upon the advice of the 
dean of the school. The control of the 
newspaper by the students gives them 
a more varied experience, most valuable 
to those expecting to spend their lives 
in country newspaper offices. 

"The University Missourian is not 
similar to other papers and periodicals 
published by university students. While 
the editor avoids sensational display of 
news, as do many metropolitan newspa- 
pers of the higher type, the news is gath- 
ered under the direction of men trained 
in metropolitan journalism. The news 
is not stripped of its interesting details 
so as to make it dull and uninteresting. 

"No other newspaper, perhaps, is so 
thoroughly read. If an error slips in 
some one is certain to detect it and re- 
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port early the next morning to the city 
editor. By this means the students are 
made more careful as to accuracy of de- 
tails. The editorials are written by the 
class on newspaper administration, 
whose instruction deals specially with 
such articles as are printed on the edi- 
torial page of the most reputable jour- 
nals. The professor in charge lectures 
on editorial direction and control in the 
conduct of newspapers. 

"Much of the professional work in the 
school of journalism is elective. The 
history and principles of journalism is 
among those open to first year students. 
This course is designed to present the 
main facts of the history of newspaper 
making, of journalism in various periods 
and conditions, the meaning and aims of 
journalism and its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The lives and experiences of the 
greatest journalists, past and present, 
are studied. 'Comparative journalism' 
is a study of journalistic conditions in 
all countries, with comparison with con- 
ditions existing in the United States. 
'Magazine and class journalism' is a 
study of the making of map^azines, of 
technical, trade and class journalism. 
The business side of journalism, includ- 
ing discussion of advertising and circu- 
lation, is embraced in a course called 
'newspaper publishing.' 'Office equip- 
ment' is a closely allied course, as is the 
course 'advertising.' 'Correspondence' 
and 'news gathering' are what the names 
indicate. Newspaper jurisprudence' is 
a study of laws that relate to newspa- 
per publication, particularly the laws re- 
lating to libel. 

"Before graduation a student is given 
a try-out on a metropolitan paper. Some 
of the newspapers have made an offer 
to the school to take any student rec- 
ommended by the dean and pay his ex- 
penses for ten days' work.'' 



Health is the all-important thing. 

Good health depends much upon edu- 
cation, and education 
depends much upon 
eood health. There- 
tore, it is well that 

the educators of the country are devot- 



Health 

and 

Education 



ing quite as much time to the laws oi 
health, the prevention of disease—in 
short, the way to live — as to instruction 
in the "Three R's" and other higher and 
more difficult mental exercises. At the 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association, at Indianapolis last month, 
health and education was an important 
subject. 

The physician of the future i^rill con- 
cern himself more largely with the pre- 
vention of disease than with the cure d 
it. That this future physician may be 
able to better conserve the health of the 
nation, and that the harmful patent- 
medicine faker may be speedily limboed, 
it is important' that children and the 
parents of children and the teachers of 
children be given accurate information 
on the prevention of disease — on what 
is good and what is not good for ibt 
growing of a strong and vigorous body 
in which is to be developed a strong* and 
vigorous mentality. 

Doctor Luther H. Gulick of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, at the Indianap- 
olis meeting, spoke truly of the first step 
necessary in health and education when 
he stated that the health of the teacher 
influences the health of the pupils. "The 
good health of the teacher," continued 
Doctor Gulick, "profoundly affects the 
good health of the pupil, because the 
feelings of the teacher are a controiling 
factor in regulating the temperature of 
the classroom. Teachers in poor health, 
with low vitality, feel cold in those tem- 
peratures which are best for learning 
and best for the comfort of well children. 
The dominant basis of the primary qual- 
ities upon which successful teaching de- 
pends—the common, human qualities of 
enthusiasm, interest, sympathy, good- 
nature, patience— is good health." 

In view of the importance of the per- 
sonal health of the teacher and her 
knowledge of an ability to teach hy- 
giene. Doctor Gulick, in conclusion, sug- 
gested that these things be recognized 
in the following ways: 

Personal health and knowledge of an 
ability to teach hygiene should count in 
examination of teachers for licenses. 
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Hygiene should be an important topic 
the normal schools. 
Promotion of teachers should depend 
\rt\y on their personal health and the 
^alth of the class. 

Doctor Thomas F. Harrington, di- 
ictor of hygiene of the public schools 
E Boston, talked of the necessity of 
le health of children in the advance- 
lent of their education. He said: 

''It is no disparagement to assert that 
/hen the final history of our times is 
vritten, when the relative value of 
hanges and discoveries is estimated 
ightly, and when the full hopes of the 
)resent day efforts are realized, no age 
will outshine in beneficence the results 
^hich are bound to accrue from the 
iinion of health and education. Every 
trend both in pedagogy and in medicine 
today emphasizes emphatically that 
knowledge can serve the individual and 
the community best when it includes the 
union of these two forces. 

"The i^reat discoveries by Pasteur, 
Koch, Kilebs, Lavaran and other scien- 
tists must remain laboratory novelties 
tinless the superstition, ignorance, and 
neglect of health problems are dispelled 
by education. 

"Modem progress has made it neces- 
sary and essential that education must 
consider the student as the subject of its 
teachings rather than interesting itself 
soldy with the sciente or object of its 
methods of work. Much criticism of 
modem education rests upon the sup- 
posed neglect of this principle. To this 
change there lias been added, more or 
less regularly, sensational statements 
that there is a marked physical deterior- 
ation of the national schooling popula- 
tion, due to the over-stimulation of the 
mental faculties during the growing pe- 
riods of life. 

"Forty-two states and the District of 
Columbia are doing something for the 
physical welfare of the school children. 
Unfortunately, however, much of this 
organized effort in the schools is being 
directed and limited to the pointing out 
and to the statisology of physical defects 
admittedly present in large numbers in 
all communities of children. While 



looking for adenoids, defective vision 
and carious teeth, we have overlooked 
too often the evil consequences of viti- 
ated atmosphere, of overheated school- 
rooms, of the unnecessary areas of light- 
absorbing blackboards, as well as the 
mechanical hindrance to circulation and 
to respiration resulting from five hours' 
confinement daily in ill-fitting fumiture 
— all problems strictly school causes of 
impaired health. Medical inspection has 
confined itself too exclusively to board 
of health problems of contagion and in- 
fection, forgetful often of the duty we 
owe to the healthy and well whose 
health is exposed without protection or 
supervision. This latter duty is today 
the recognized effective measure for 
dealing with the largest part of the 
school health problems. Medical super- 
vision offers the greatest promise in our 
efforts to conserve the health of teach- 
ers and pupils ; it strikes at the cause of 
much of the ill health and disease; it is 
true preventive medicine. 

"The health problems in education are 
many; nevertheless, when we analyze 
them, we find that the overheating and 
the poor ventilation, the improper light- 
ing and the misfit furniture, as weU as 
the poorly nourished and the mentally 
retarded, the physically unfit and nerv- 
ously unstable, the neglect of exercise, 
and the abuse of athletics, separately 
and combined, become important only 
so far as each affects the working ca- 
pacity of the individual or group of in- 
dividuals. In other words, tiie efficiency 
of the work performed is the measure of 
the importance of each of these factors 
in the so-called "school diseases." 
Work, therefore, is the criterion of ed- 
ucation as it is of health. 

"Much stress is laid generally upon a 
supposed distinction between mental 
work and physical work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that physiologically the two 
are much alike, although their processes 
may differ. Nothing happens in any or- 
gan which has not its effect on some 
part of the nervous system; and noth- 
ing happens in our brains or any other 
nervous organ without producing its ef- 
fect upon some org^ not nervous. TTie 
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result in either case is a demand for 
fresh nourishment. 

"All of our faculties cannot be exer- 
cised at once so as to bring each to a 
staite of its best development; conse- 
quently it is our duty to develop in the 
child those functions most essential to 
well-being, namely, respiration, circula- 
tion and co-ordination. With these as a 
basis, the healthy development of the 
mental faculties, so called, becomes more 
secure. The best method of work, 
whether mental or physical, is that which 
develops a rhythmic sequence of effort 
and pause. Nature suggests this in all 
her workings. The new course in phys- 
ical education adopted recently by Bos- 
ton, is based upon this physiologic law 
of work and pause. E-xercise, games 
and play are so interspersed in the daily 
programme that relief is afforded from 
the mental strain at those periods best 
suited to break a too prolonged men- 
tal effort. This also guarantees the ac- 
tive participation of each child in the 
work and in play. 

"Out of school, continued work de- 
feats often the good accomplished in 
school work, knd is a positive factor of 
ill health. My conclusions are that no 
labor should be allowed under twelve 
years of age; that children under sixteen 
who attend regular sessions of school 
should not be employed out of school 
more than five hours a day, nor more 
than eight hours on Saturday. Chil- 
dren are more liable than adults to in- 
jury from overwork." 

In speaking of improper nourishment. 
Doctor Harrington declared that "by far 
the most common and pernicious factor 
in this whole problem is tea drinking 
among children." Tea drinking, he said, 
ranked very high as a cause of much of 
the ill health among school children, 
and, he continued, "its use is now so 
firmly fixed among all classes of school 
children that its eradication will require 
the combined effort of every agency at 
our command. It is a great national 
evil." 

We are learning that we cannot edu- 
cate one part of the body at the expense 
of another part. 



Having written interesting^ly of four- 
teen of America's leading universities, 

^ , Mr. Edwin H. Slos- 

SelSt^ • son, in The Indepe^ 

Investigation ^^\ { March 3 ) , suhl^ 

up his investigations 
in an article which touches pertinently 
many points of educational considera- 
tion. The entire article deals i^th com- 
parisons and general conclusions, inter- 
spersed with criticisms ''that ought not 
to fall upon a single institution." He 
states that American universities have 
grown so rapidly in the last two decades 
that few people, not directly concerned, 
realize their size and present relative 
standing. 

"The really important things are in- 
commensurable and uncountable/* writes 
Mr. Slosson. "Some one youngf man 
or woman among these units is better 
worth educating than a thousand others. 
But which is the one and what kind of 
training is best for him or her no one 
knows. When the psychologists become 
skilled enough to determine vocational 
ability by tests of reaction, time and as- 
sociation of ideas, we may save time, 
money, and metabolism of gray matter 
by confining higher education to the fit- 
test. In the meantime it is best to 
throw out a wide net with a fine mesh." 

He thinks that a student may spend 
too much time in a single university. 
"Personally I am inclined to think that 
after a student has spent two years in 
one college the law of diminishing re- 
turns begins to apply, and that he would 
be likely to grow faster if transplanted 
to another environment, but I find few 
agree with me on this point. Many, 
however, will agree that six, seven or 
eight years in a single institution is too 
long for the best results." 

On the subject of athletics Mr. Slos- 
son has arrived at some very definite 
conclusions: "Athletic contests do not 
promote friendly feelings and mutual 
respect between the colleges, but quite 
the contrary; they attract an undesir- 
able set of students; they lower the 
standards of honor and honesty; they 
promote dissipation, gambling and ex- 
travagance; they corrupt officials and 
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faculties; they cultivate the mob mind; 
they divert the attention of students 
from their proper work and prevent the 
aims of education." 

Many people are asking themselves 
the question that Mr. Slosson has asked 
himself — what are the present under- 
g-raduates puzzling themselves over? 
"Which of the world's riddles do they 
scrap about in their rooms and on the 
steps?" He tried hard to find out, but 
could not discover a single moot theme: 
"I mentioned the name of Nietzsche. 
No reaction ; at which I breathed a sigh 
of relief. I tried pragmatism, mysticism, 
spiritualism, anarchism, new thought, 
Haeckel, Eucken, Maeterlinck, anything, 
anybody, that I suspected might catch 
the fancy of the rising generation, but I 
could not strike a live wire. Eugenics? 
They had not heard of it. I inquired 
about socialism. A bored look came 
into their faces. *We had that last term,' 
they replied. Perhaps here lies the ex- 
planation of their indifference. The in- 
structors may be so quick to seize upon 
every new thing that the students can- 
not get ahead of them, and when a sub- 
ject gets into the curriculum it ceases 
to have an emotional interest. All the 
questions the students might ask are 
answered authoritatively in advance. All 
their wants are prevised. The wonders 
of science' is a meanin^^less term to this 
generation. Biology is no more of a 
revelation to them than bookkeeping. 
Research is a business like any other, 
and the philosophic and humanistic as- 
pects of their science do not interest 
them." 

Mr. Slosson forgot to ask Elbert 
Hubbard's pet question, "What is elec- 
tricity?" Mr. Hubbard says this is the 
question to ask, and guarantees that the 
educated man's answer will be always 
the same: "Nobody knows — it is God's 
best gift to man — it is a mystery." Fi- 
nally the Fra asked a motorman, "What 
is electricity?" The motorman came 
back with, "Electricity? Why, it's the 
juice." And Mr. Hubbard proclaims 
the motorman an educated man — he 
knows. However, this is another story. 

Mr. Slosson is of the opinion that uni- 



versities are not strict enough in grant- 
ing doctor's degrees in literature and art. 
He summarizes thus: 

"It seems to me that it would be only 
fair to require of every candidate for Ph. 
D. in English literature the writing of 
a successful novel, a volume of good es- 
says, a poem of distinct merit, an ac- 
ceptable play, or some contribution to 
belles-lettres that will meet with the ap- 
proval of the judicious if not of the pub- 
lic. Even the requirement that the can- 
didate should have a ghost story ac- 
cepted by The Black Cat or a feature 
page by a Sunday newspaper, would 
serve to weed out a considerable portion 
of that teeming department. That is, if 
literature is a science it should require 
original contributions to knowledge like 
the other sciences. If it is an art it 
should require craftsmanship like the 
other arts. If it partakes of the charac- 
ter of both, it should meet both the re- 
quirements instead of dodging both by 
keeping in between." 

The system of instruction in all the 
universities is criticised. "There is no 
lack of industry, devotion and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the teachers, but the 
educational results are not commensur- 
ate with the opportunities afforded and 
the money expended. There is too much 
'lost motion' somewhere in the process. 
It would be well if the teachers did not 
know quite so much, if they knew how 
to tell what they did know better." 

A conference on the teaching of agri- 
culture in the common schools of lUi- 
. . _ nois was held last 

kl'^S^'* month at the Univers- 
Common Schools ^^7 of Illinois, with 

Dean Eugene Daven- 
port of the college of agriculture pre- 
^ding. This was the first meeting of its 
kind in the United States, and educators 
from all over Illinois and neighboring 
states took part in its sessions. The 
conference was inclined to move slowly 
along this new line of activity. It took, 
however, two or three steps that are des- 
tined to be very important in the educa- 
tional work of the schools of Illinois, 
and which, no doubt, will be carefully 
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watched by the educators of other 
states. 

The conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

First: That this conference author- 
ize Professor Fred L, Charles to ap- 
point a representative committee to 
serve with him in the preparation of a 
course of study in agricultural nature- 
study which may be suitable for the 
eight grades of the elementary schools 
of Illinois. 

Second: That we may request those 
who are responsible for the conduct of 
the agricultural short course, that pro- 
vision be made for a second meeting of 
this conference durin|^ the next annual 
short course at the university. 

Third: That this conference appoint 
a committee of three to enter into com- 
munication with the Illinois Farmers' 
Institute, through its committee on agri- 
cultural education in the public schools, 
to bring to its attention the urgent ne- 
cessity of furnishing to the teachers of 
the elementary schools of the state all 
possible aid in the organization and 
adaptation of agricultural materials 
suitable to the purposes of these 
schools, and, further, to request that 
they take such action as they deem 
necessary to secure at the next session 
of the legislature ample funds to equip 
the University of Illinois, through its 
college of agriculture and school of 
education, to carry on the following 
most essential lines of work: 

(1) Research in the organization 
and method of nature-study and agricul- 
ture in the elementary schools ; 

(2) The training of specialists with- 
in this fold; 

(3) The publication of abundant lit- 
erature for the uses of the public 
schools ; 

(4) The maintenance of a 'corre- 
spondence bureau to meet the rapidly 
growing demands from the teachers and 
elementary school interests of the state; 

(5) The establishment and main- 
tenance of a bureau for the preparation 
and distribution of equipment and ma- 
terials essential to instruction in this 
subject ; 



(6) The employment of thorough:' 
competent demonstration teachers, wr/ 
shall be sent out into the state to assb^ 
in the introduction of this study in d: 
elementary schools; 

(7) Such other means of advancir: 
this study as may later appear to be dr 
sirable. 

One interesting result of the work : 
this conference was to plan to assemb 
at the university model rural sch . 
equipment in agriculture, domestic .-c- 
ence, hygiene and public health, and r 
manual training. The university is ver 
fortunate in already being provided wr 
an equipment in manual training*. Tb: 
model outfit for rural schools i?vas pn- 
sented to the university by the Bradie 
Polytechnic Institute of Peoria and is tk 
product of a study by Professor C. S 
Van Dusen. 

The relation, or rather lack of relation 
of colleges to secondary schools is a sub- 
ject for widespread 

"^^ P?!}**^* criticism and discus- 
ana tnc T*!-* 
High School sion. This is one oi 

the important prob- 
lems for solution now before the ed- 
ucators of the country. When one con- 
siders that only a small percentage of 
high school students go to college, and 
then considers that the high school 
course is arranged with a view to high- 
er education, it is very evident that there 
must be a change. In justice to the 
many, either the high school must dis- 
regard the requirements of the college 
or the college must make modifications 
to meet conditions as they exist. 

Comments from different sections of 
the country show that there is growing 
a strong feeling against college dicta- 
tion. The claim is made that the high 
school, just as are the grades, is for the 
boys and girls, and that therefore it 
should be made to serve all in the very 
highest degree. As it is, so the claim 
goes, the few are given just what they 
desire, while the many get an indiffer- 
ent education — an education that may 
or may not serve their best interests. 

A sample of the comment that is be- 
ing made is found in an address recent- 
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[y delivered by Professor W. E. Strip- 
len, superintendent of schools at Gads- 
den, Alabama: 

*'I hold that the colleges should not 
be allowed to dictate to the high school 
as to its course of study. It is a fact 
that colleges do dictate too much to the 
high school, and this causes the high 
school to dictate to the lower grades. 
The colleges make requirements for en- 
trance from high schools which prac- 
tically bar the boy who has not been 
fortunate enough to have gone through 
high school. These requirements should 
be modified and made more elastic. Then 
the schools could successfully* meet the 
needs of each individual child, which 
cannot be done under the present sys- 
tem. I do not speak against college ed- 
ucation or university education, but I 
believe we should do all we can for those 
children who are compelled to drop out 
of the schools before they have had an 
opportunity to complete their full course. 
"Of course, I realize that this is an 
innovation, and that the people will have 
to be educated to it. We must get the 
parents interested, and I know of no 
better way to do this than by the use 
of the newspapers. Let the newspapers 
tell the people of new things in the 
schools." 

There was a time, and even now one 
occasionally hears the remark, when if 
a person desired an education above 
the grades let him pay for it with his 
own money. We of the majority desig- 
nate this sort of thought as ante- 
quated. But a companion thought has 
sprung up, which, in effect, is this: 
Let the high school be made to stand 
for the best for all pupils, and let those 
who desire a college education prepare 
for entrance at a preparatory ' school. 
And some add that he should pay for 
his preparatory education; but there 
are others who point out that inas- 
much as the state supports normals, 
agricultural colleges and universities, 
the end of the student's education, the 
state should support preparatory 
schools, if preparatory schools are the 
only solution for the high school-col- 
lege problem. 



At a meeting of the Harvard Teach- 
ers' Association last month the relation 
of colleges to secondary schools was 
discussed. Mr. William Orr, deputy com- 
missioner of education for Massachu- 
setts, voiced a belief that the American 
college is bound to endure as a separate 
entity in the educational scheme, despite 
whatever changes its curriculum may 
undergo. 

"In the case against the colleges,", 
said Mr. Orr, "attention is first directed 
to their failure to meet in an effective 
and practical way on a common plane 
with the public high school. The col- 
lege, as it has had to contend against 
the pressure of a multiplicity of sub- 
jects in its own curriculum, and with 
the distractions resulting from changes 
in social and business conditions, has 
been led to concern itself chiefly with 
maintaining its standards of scholarship 
and with its efficiency as an institution. 

"The result has been a lack of con- 
tinuity in our system of instruction, with 
a gap particularly noticeable between 
high school and college. A state of mis- 
understanding is well nigh chronic, not- 
withtsanding the frequent attempts at 
adjustment that are made. One diffi- 
culty which faces the high school is the 
need of meeting the requirements of 
different departments in the college, in- 
stead of preparing for the college as a 
unit. Unconsciously the college author- 
ities in their stipulation for admission 
fail to understand what it is reasonable 
and right to expect of high school 
pupils. 

"It should be possible for college and 
high school teachers to agree upon 
some simple and ready means of pro- 
motion, whereby the fullest freedom 
may be given the secondary school to 
work out its own difficult and perplex- 
ing questions. Again, it must be said 
that college faculties have failed to re- 
alize the increased burden thrown upon 
the high schooKby the great increase in 
attendance, and by the heterogeneous 
elements brought into the classroom. 
The community asks of the high school 
that it should train for citizenship the 
children of those who come to this 
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country, with high purpose but with 
scant knowledge. Such a responsibility 
can be discharged only as teachers and 
administrators think in terms of the 
broadest humanity, and not in the set 
formulae of specialists. To such a task 
they must bring a sympathetic, vital at- 
titude, not the spirit of the pedant. An- 
other factor in the high school of today 
is the large recognition given to prac- 
tical subjects. 

"The colleges do not yet see their 
way clear to recognize for admission 
work of excellent grade in commercial 
and industrial courses. Some positive 
readjustment at this point is sorely 
needed. Again, the colleges should en- 
courage, through their definitions for 
admission, and through the nature of 
their examination questions, the best 
and most effective methods of instruc- 
tion in the preparatory courses. High 
school people are more than ready to 
co-operate in any such effort. Another 
imperative need of the secondary schools 
and of the upper grades of the grammar 
schools, for which the colleges "^^^nld 
provide in a more satisfying manner 
than hitherto, consists in the lack of an 
adequate supply of trained teachers." 

"We lose more pedagogical experi- 
ence every year than would be required, 
• - if it were put in 

P^" ""L permanent form, to 

Ex ri^c ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^' 

xpenence uable book on ed- 
ucation ever written. Some day teach- 
ers will regard it as a part of their duty 
to keep records of their results," writes 
Professor C. H. Judd in the February 
School Review, As types of subjects 
on which he would urge high-school 
teachers to collect data he mentions : the 
evidence of examinations as to the com- 
parative results of the "natural" and the 
"analytical" methods of language-teach- 
ing and as to the predilections of vari- 
ous teachers for one method or the oth- 
er; the possibility of attaining uniform- 
ity in marking, and the effects on the 
pupils of the policy with regard to mark- 
ing; the relation between frequency of 
recitation and efficiency of teaching, with 



due regard to the possible dependexKre 
of such relation on the personality^ ci 
the teacher; the question as to the in- 
formational and the disciplinary ideab 
of education ; and the distribution of sub- 
jects in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school and in the high school 

When we speak of our A B C's a« 
our "alphabet" we are using a word 

The Old ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^' ^^^' 

... . as far back as w^ 

Word ^ * « ^ -^ 

^, . 4_. can trace it, came 

Alphabet jj.^^ ^y^^ ^2LSttTT. 

shore of the Mediterranean, thon- 
sands of years before the Hebrew^ 
went up there and took possession of 
the land of Canaan. Back of the people 
who occupied that land before the evenrs 
of Exodus were written we are not able 
to trace the word, for we have not suf- 
ficient knowledge of them or of fheL- 
etymological history before we find 
them in Canaan. 

It has been only within recent years 
that we have been able to know that the 
word "Alphabet" came to us from the 
Phoenicians. Before that we supposed 
that it came to us from the Hebrews, 
through the Greek. As we say "A B C" 
the Greeks say "alpha beta" (the first 
two letters of their alphabet), which 
when it reached us became "alphabet" 
This we supposed had come to the 
Greeks from the Hebrews, who called 
their first two letters "alpha" and "beth," 
but since then we have found that both 
the Greeks and the Hebrews got the 
word "alphabet" from the same source, 
which was the Phoenicians. 

The people of Phoenicia had the same 
letters, "alpha" and "beth," which have 
suffered but little change in sound down 
to our A and B. Alpha meant simply 
an ox, the sign of it being a conventional 
ox's head, with the lower part of the 
face turned slightly to its right, and beth 
meant a house, which was pictured by 
the rude outline of a primitive dwell- 
ing, which had a superfluous line added 
to distinguish it from other characters 
very like it, as we place a tail on a Q 
to distinguish it from an O. So the first 
two letters of our A B C's were orig- 
inally an ox and a house. 
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A SCHOOL OF GOOD MANNERS 

HERE IS a long-neglected oppor- 
tunity — a course in courtesy and 
good manners. Politeness, cour- 
tesy, the manners of lady and gentle- 
man — ^the little big things of life — are as 
necessary to success as are some other 
things to which we seem to attach more 
importance. If it is true that the train- 
ing of a child should begin a hundred 
years before it is bom, then it will not 
be denied that a schooling in manners 
and courtesy should begin in the first 
grades. Some people will say — and 
rightly too — that such things as good 
manners should be taught in the home. 
A great many things should be taught 
in the home, but sad to say they are 
not. If they were, teachers would have 
less to contend with and would be able 
to display better results for their labors. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith wants city 
folks to learn good manners and would 
have schools founded to teach the gen- 
tle art of being polite. Mr. Smith 
seems to forget the country folks. 
They are in need of training also, and 
as many leaders in the life of our cities 
come up from the country, there is 
reason aplenty for schools of good 
manners in rural as well as in urban 
places. 

"That sounds very well, (referring to 
the suggestion of Mr. Smith) says the 
Denver Republican, "for all the world 
hates a boor, until we stop to think that 
only a little while ago the schools were 
introducing athletics and physical train- 
ing to break what was then recognized 
as the tendency of college boys to be- 
come 'sissified.' The schools have 
taught them athletics, and now the com- 
plaint starts that the polite instinct has 
been killed and a reversal of the order 
is called for." 



There is a wide diflference between 
being courteous and well-mannered and 
being "sissified," which the Republican 
would do well to consider. Further on 
this paper remarks that urbanites are in 
a hurry and that "good manners are pre- 
sumed to take time," and concludes that 
as those who "bump" and in turn are 
"bumped" are people who never expect 
to see each other again, "why waste good 
manners ?" 

The New Bedford Standard talks in 
an entirely different vein, and after say- 
ing that the "politeness of employees is 
a great asset of a railroad," and referring 
to the announcement of the Union Pa- 
cific of the opening of a "school of cour- 
tesy" for the benefit of the men in its 
employ, concludes: 

"The value of politeness as a business 
asset cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
In all occupations where the worker 
comes in contact with other people — 
and the occupations where they do not 
are few — ^politeness is the salve that pre- 
vents friction; while in the occupations 
where the worker serves the public, su- 
avity of manner that looks enough like 
real kindliness to pass for the genuine 
article is absolutely indispensable to any 
degree of success for the worker, and 
of satisfaction for the patron." 

The Union Pacific has been trying, as 
all the railroads and public service cor- 
porations may fairly be entitled to credit 
for trying, to guarantee polite treatment 
of passengers and patrons, and it has 
now come to the conclusion that con- 
ditions can be bettered by the practical 
training it proposes to pve its em- 
ployees. 

Offices, stores, manufacturing con- 
cerns — in fact, all lines of business ap- 
preciate the worth of the courteous em- 
ployee. His courtesy or the lack of it 
helps or injures business. But while 
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the patron desires courtesy from the 
employee, he must not overlook the fact 
that courtesy can usually be counted 
upon to secure courtesy. Captious, in- 
considerate customers or patrons are 
likely sooner or later to wear upon the 
most mild-dispositioned or self-con- 
trolled attendants, and they should bear 
in mind, when they themselves feel ir- 
ritable or irritated, that they have a 
moral responsibility not to make their 
fellowmen stumble in the path of po- 
liteness. Before making complaint it 
would be the fair thing to ask one's self 
whether one had given cause for impa- 
tience. And so as all need to be cour- 
teous and well-mannered, the suggestion 
that instruction be given in these essen- 
tials is not out of place. 

TEACHING ENGLISH IN FRANCE 

WE smile at the foreigner trying 
to learn our language. But we 
have none the best of it. When 
we try to learn his language the for- 
eigner smiles at us. Mr. Robert With- 
ington, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
tells of a visit to the classes in English 
at the Lycee de Garcous in Grenoble, 
France, and of some of the methods em- 
ployed in the teaching of a language 
that is foreign to the French boys: 

The very little boys, the beginners, are 
not allowed, at first, to study outside 
the classroom. The series of books that 
are in use up to the very highest class, 
are written by a teacher who began his 
career in Brittany, teaching French 
without knowing a word of Breton. 
The same method is followed in his 
books, so that one knowing no French 
could conduct a class. Liberal use is 
.made of pictures, which the teacher 
supplements by objects. A hat, a cap, 
a pencil and a book are placed upon the 
desk. The class repeats after the 
teacher the name of each object — first 
all together, then by sections. The 
master listens carefully for mispronun- 
ciation ; then he calls a boy to the desk, 
asks him for a cap, which the boy gives 
him, repeating as he does so, "This is a 
cap." The teacher then writes that on 
the board, so that the class sees, as well 
as hears, it. Other boys are called — ^and 



then a ruler, penholder, satchel, etc, are 
added, and so the boys' vocabulary in- 
creases. 

The sound of our "th," which foreign- 
ers seem to be unable to master, is not 
apparently, the most difficult for these 
boys, though they find it hard enough 
The "1,'* the "r" and the initial "h" 
(which does not exist in France) are al- 
most impossible for the beginner. Our 
vowels, so different from those of all 
European languages, are also confusing 
at first ; but the boys are made to repeat 
our alphabet not only forwards, but 
backwards, and the master was on the 
alert to detect "e" and "a" in the Eng- 
lish, not in the French, positions. 

The next class, a year older, was re- 
viewing the work of last year ; but more 
freedom of conversation was possible 
with them. Enter the boys, rather nois- 
ily, but alert and intelligent ; one of them 
has a bandaged eye. The master at 
once inquires how he hurt it, and the 
boys reply in chorus, *Tlaying football !" 
"When?" is the next question, and after 
some hesitation someone ventured tim- 
idly, "Yesterday." The teacher then 
writes on the blackboard, 'Taul has a 
black eye; he got it playing football," 
which the class repeats. Then "Where 
was he taken?" staggers the class — and 
the teacher answers himself, "He was 
taken to the sickroom," writing the new 
word on the board, "or infirmary," 
which he also writes, the class repeating, 
"He was taken to the sickroom or in- 
firmary." 

To the fourth form: Buffalo Bill is 
better known than Bill Taft. From the 
buzz of excitement and interest that fol- 
lowed the master's introduction of the 
visitor "who has come all the way from 
America, where, as I suppose you know, 
they speak English," as well as from a 
few unguarded words that came to my 
ear, I gather this fact; and shudder to 
think of the disappointment that would 
have followed a negative reply to a tim- 
id whisper (had i not disregarded it) 
from a front bench : "Do you know Buf- 
falo Bill?" Commander Peary's mes- 
sage on the discovery of the Pole and 
the President's reply were given by the 
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class upon request; but the teacher's 
question as to the identity of Mr. Taft 
received an answer that was far from 
spontaneous. 

The next class I saw was the "big be- 
ginners." They had gone beyond the 
things used in the classroom, and were 
discussing the weather. The list of new 
words in the lesson was read by the 
teacher, and repeated by the class, who 
then replied to questions, including these 
words, by the teacher, who referred to 
the sky, the trees, the leaves, etc., as 
they could be seen from the room. The 
boys then took turns at questioning each 
other, which together with written ex- 
ercises done outside, made them familiar 
with the positive, the negative and the 
interrogative order of the sentences they 
employed. 

Boys were then called one by one to 
the board and wrote down sums at the 
teacher's dictation, repeating each ac- 
tion as it was accomplished. Some of 
them, having just come from a German 
class, found the German words more 
readily on their lips; but the "J^" was 
quickly changed to "yes," the "ich habe" 
to "I have" by themselves, and furnished 
an unconscious illustration of the ad- 
vantage of an instruction that saturates 
them in the languages taught. 

The third form, a year younger than 
the "big beginners" of the second, were 
reading a more advanced book, made 
up of anecdotes, and selections from 
well-known authors. Swift, Dickens, 
Mark Twain, Holmes, etc. The text 
was read aloud, and the boys were asked 
to explain, in English, the more diffi- 
cult words* or passages. Sometimes the 
teacher explained them, the boys taking 
notes ; and the last part of the hour was 
taken up by ^a journey around the room, 
the walls of which were decorated with 
maps and pictures of England on post- 
cards and scenes of English life or his- 
tory from illustrated magazines. 

The advanced students of the second 
form were reading Kipling's "Jungle 
Book" and enjoying it. Here again, 
there was no translation: the difficult 
words were explained either by the boys 
or the teacher, but rarely with the help 



of French. Occasionally, it is true, the 
teacher pointed out the superior force of 
English, which permits such expres- 
sions as "he ran in," "he crept in," "she 
swept in," and even Meredith's auda- 
cious, "she swam up to the table," 
whereas the French must say, "he en- 
tered in running," "she walked in creep- 
ing." The class was chagrined to find 
that "neigh" and "bray" rhymed. 

The first form and the "post gradu- 
ates," or the boys who had taken the 
first part of the university examinations, 
and were taking English not because 
it was prescribed, but because they liked 
it, were engaged in actual translation. 
But in both cases it was the spirit of 
the work and not the letter that was 
rendered as far as possible into the 
French. With the former group the 
translation was the Parable of the Prod- 
igal Son; the master took care that 
words in use in 1611 were used as far 
as possible by the boys. The prodigal 
son, it may be remembered, says "thou" 
to his father; the French boy of today 
says "tu" to his father ; but as the French 
boy of the early seventeenth century ad- 
dressed his parent in the more dignified 
"vous," the English 'thou" was rendered 
by the plural; and the master suggested 
that the boys look up for the next hour 
the reason for the breaking down of 
"thou" in English and "vous" in French 
for intimate conversation. 

"Enoch Arden" first read aloud, and 
then translated, was the task before the 
"post graduates." Alternating with 
Tennyson is "David Copperfield," which 
is read with pleasure by both teacher and 
scholars. 

THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 

INTERESTING facts are given on 
the cost and value of an education 
in a report made by a Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) teachers' association. For several 
years a committee has been acting as a 
sort of employment agency for high 
school boys when they leave school, 
either at the end of the four years' course 
or earlier. 

The committee makes it a point to 
study the tastes, inclinations and capac- 
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ity of each boy and to secure for him, 
if possible, a position to which he is 
especially suited, and its records show 
them to have been remarkably success- 
ful in placing young workers where they 
have given satisfaction and have been 
contented. 

An incidental part of the committee's 
efforts has been to prove to boys eager 
to leave school and to go earning money 
that education is a commercial asset, 
and some impressive facts and figures 
have been adduced to this end. As il- 
lustrations, the four sons of a foreign 
immigrant are taken among others. The 
father was a laborer, working at a trade, 
and his wife, a careful and thrifty woman, 
kept account books, from which the 
parents were able to estimate that it cost 
them $2,000 to support a boy and keep 
him in school until he was fourteen years 
of age, when he was graduated from the 
grammar grades. 

His eldest son left school at fourteen 
and entered an office. He took some 
commercial training at night school and 
was promoted from time to time until 
he became head of one of the depart- 
ments. At the end of the first year he 
received $260, and his wages were ad- 
vanced until, when he was thirty, he 
was getting $832 a year. For the six- 
teen years he had received a total of 
$8,884. The next brother in age also 
went to work in an office at fourteen, 
but afterward learned a trade, at which 
he had been working for seven years 
when he was thirty. He was then earn- 
ing $1,060 a year and in sixteen years 
had received in all $12,610. The third 
son continued in school until he was 
seventeen, the cost to his father being 
$557 more than for the two older sons. 
He then went to work for a contractor 
and builder, attending classes in the 
Cooper Institute at night. In his first 
year he received only $262, but by the 
time he was thirty he was getting $1,650, 
and altogether in the twelve years had 
made $13,152. The father was able to 
send his fourth son to college — spend- 
ing on him $2,241 more than he had on 
the two older boys — and he studied a 
profession. He began the practice of 



his profession at the age of twenty-two 
at a salary of $720, but at thirty he was 
making $2,200 a year, and in the eight 
years his total earnings had been $12,- 
420. 

All four of these young men, it is seen, 
had some education, and even the first 
one earned more than the average tm- 
trained laborer, but had they all had the 
full advantage of the high school, to say 
nothing of further education, their in- 
comes might, and probably would, have 
been nearer to the level of the fourth 
son's earnings. There is the further con- 
sideration that the wages of the t^o 
older sons probably reached their max- 
imum at thirty, while those of the other 
two are likely to increase. 

The experience of these four is a strik- 
ing revelation of the assertion so often 
advanced by parents that the final years 
of a high school course are useless, so 
far as business is concerned, and that a 
boy who leaves school at fourteen has 
the advantage of the one who waits 
two or three years longer and must 
then begin at the bottom, where the 
younger one did, thereby it is argued, 
losing the extra time spent in school. 

These specific instances are only four 
of many that could be cited. The Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education has pre- 
pared a table, in which a large number 
of cases show the relation of a school 
education to success in life. That there 
is a direct commercial value in school 
training is a truth that cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the public, and 
especially on schoolboys themselves. If 
they can pass through a high school 
course their life prospects are much in- 
creased, other things being equal, and 
if they can then be wisely guided in the 
choice of a vocation their outlook is 
far brighter than when they start out at 
ha{)hazard and mentally immature. 

TAKING THE CENSUS 

ENfORMOUS is the task of tak- 
ing the census of the United 
States every ten years. The act- 
ual work, preparations for which have 
been under way for many months, be- 
gins the fifteenth of this April. To do 
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the work an army of 70,000 is required, 
a, number of whom are educators and 
students. In a recent lecture at Prince- 
ton University, Mr. W. F. Willoughby 
of the Department of Labor told some- 
thing of the system used in the taking 
and the compiling of the census. 

The information the census bureau 
tries to obtain relates to the subjects of 
population, agriculture and manufac- 
tures, mines and quarries. The partic- 
ular points to be determined devolve 
upon the bureau itself. 

An extremely difficult task is found 
in determining just how to obtain the 
information. Queries must be made 
plain enough to be understood by census 
takers all over the country. Care must 
be exercised in wording the questions, 
and even such a point as the durability 
of the paper upon which the informa- 
tion blanks are printed may involve the 
loss of thousands of dollars. Even such 
a question as to whether a business 
combine is to be regarded as a num- 
ber of establishments or as a single 
plant is of great importance where thous- 
ands are to be considered. 

In regard to the compiling of statis- 
tics and preparing them for the public 
mind, the organizatipn of a census bu- 
reau in 1902, by securing the constant 
service of a trained corps of statisticians, 
has accomplished more than any other 
government. By the separate publica- 
tion of local statistics, the bureau hopes 
to place the results of the thirteenth 
census more within the reach of the 
average layman. 

Turning to the point of the actual ad- 
ministration of the census itself, Mr. 
Willoughby took up the creation of a 
central organization at Washington. 
Strict civil service regulations control 
the appointment of the office force of 
nearly 4,000 persons. It is impossible, 
however, that the vast amount of field 
work should be controlled from the cen- 
tral office, accordingly the country is di- 
vided into 330 districts, each under the 
command of a supervisor. These super- 
visors are appointed by the President, 
so that political considerations are not 
entirely disregarded, although an effort 



is made to appoint competent officials. 
It is necessary to give personal oral 
instructions to these supervisors and for 
this purpose they are gathered together 
in conferences of thirty or forty with the 
director or assistant director of the cen- 
sus. 

A more difficult task is the division 
of the country into still smaller tracts 
to be canvassed by the field workers or 
enumerators. These latter appointments 
are made by the supervisors from the 
results of a competitive examination. 
This has been found the best means to 
compel the enumerators to instruct 
themselves in the requirements of their 
work. 

Much depends upon the willingness 
and care with which the persons who 
have to furnish the information do their 
part. The public is prepared for the 
census-taking by information which is 
sent to the newspapers and in addition, 
in the present census, schedules are to 
be sent out in advance giving full in- 
formation of what is required. 

In concluding, Mr. Willoughby turned 
to the actual recording of the results. 
This is done by means of tabulated cards 
on which the information is recorded 
by means of punch holes. These cards 
are fed to electrical machines and the 
results recorded mechanically, which it 
would be impossible to record in the 
time required by mere clerical work. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 

DO you know of Lincoln Univer- 
sity and its work? The tele- 
graphic news of a few months 
ago announcing the burning of Grant- 
Lee Hall, the main building of Lincoln 
Memorial University, at Cumberland 
Gap, Tennessee, brought a feeling of 
keen regret and disappointment to those 
who know, but to others it meant simply 
"another fire." 

Grant-Lee Hall was originally built 
as a summer hotel ; later, it was acquired 
by the university, and was their main 
structure, both in size and the purposes 
to which it was put. It served in part 
as a dormitory for the young men. 

Lincoln University is situated differ- 
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ently from other schools^ even in the 
South. It was established for the moun- 
tain people, who are eager for an edu- 
cation, and where one could be admitted 
fifty have applied for entrance. Conse- 
quently the buildings have been filled, 
every available house in the vicinity 
used, and many of the students have 
built little cabins, in which they live 
during their course at the university. 

The university has had two hard blows 
in rapid succession. General O. O. 
Howard was its founder, and was giv- 
ing all of his time to enlisting people 
to its support when he was called by 
his Captain to answer the last roll call. 
The loss of Grant-Lee Hall coming so 
soon after is enough to dishearten the 
most active of its officers. 

The way to realize what is done by 
Lincoln University for the people it has 
undertaken to educate, and the type of. 
students who come to her, is best real- 
ized by a few illustrations of happen- 
ings which are almost of daily occur- 
rence. A yo.ung man in his distant 
home among the hills had heard, now 
and then, of the university which was 
founded to give the rhountain boys a 
chance for a start in life with the edu- 
cation which is the birthright of every 
American boy and girl. He had no 
money, but he did have a yoke of calves. 
He started for college, driving his cap- 
ital on its eight legs before him. 

He arrived at the university and saw 
President Stooksbury. He explained 
that he wanted to trade the yoke of 
calves for as far as they would go on 
an education. Doctor Stooksbury took 
the young man and the oxen, put them 
to work, and the lad has driven them as 
they drew lumber, dragged stone and 
performed a hundred other tasks which 
are paying his way through school. 

One day there came a letter from a 
boy some distance from Cumberland 
Gap, which stirred President Stooks- 
bury's interest, even though similar let- 
ters are frequently received. The let- 
ter read: 

"Dear Sir: As I have heard of your 
school being a good place for boys to 
go to school at, I want to come there 



and go to school, and work my way, as 
I haven't any money to pay for school- 
ing. I haven't any father or mother 
now; my mother was buried Thursday, 
and I want to get in school somewhere. 
I am fifteen years old, and I am in the 
fifth grade. I have two little sisters I 
want to get in school there, in the 
orphan home." 

The president made arrangements for 
the boy and his two sisters to come to 
Cumberland Gap. The boy entered 
school, and is doing well in his studies. 
The older sister does the work of the 
little home. 

WORD BLINDNESS 

IT is scarcely open to question that 
all education should be individual, 
but unfortunately this require- 
ment cannot be met in our crowded 
schools. The state is compelled to re- 
quire a definite amount of knowledge 
from all engaged in the same course. 
In a recent number of the Scientific 
American the difficulties to which this 
may give rise are illustrated by the 
following stories of pupils, who despite 
earnest endeavor could never learn to 
write correctly, or to read fluently, or 
to pass the examinations provided for 
the lowest classes, although some of 
them are able to accomplish important 
scientific work. 

A perfectly healthy fifteen-year-old 
girl, one of the best pupils of the high- 
est class of a German school, could not 
spell correctly either German or for- 
eign words, either from dictation or 
from memory. She could write single 
characters perfectly; she could also 
read a single series of musical notes, 
and play the violin by note, but she 
could not read piano music. The dif- 
ficulty was that she was unable to im- 
press the picture of the word on her 
memory. By the employment of a 
great number of aids to memory she 
succeeded in making much progress, 
but she continued to make the most in- 
credible errors in writing, which sharp- 
ly contrasted with the general excel- 
lence of her work at school. She could 
not read fluently, because the image of 
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the word was not present to her mem- 
ory. 

The girl's grandmother, a highly- 
educated woman, her great-uncle, and 
a son of the latter exhibited the same 
defects. Each of the men wrote a 
number of scientific works, but the 
spelling had to be corrected by others. 

In this case, therefore, this same de- 
fect, which the English call "word 
blindness," appeared in four members 
of one family. As we know that the 
brain contains a special centre for the 
memory of words, we must conclude 
that the entire absence of this element- 
ary faculty in persons otherwise of 
good mental equipment, must be 
caused by a defect of this small part 
of the brain. As such persons cannot 
satisfy the requirements exacted in 
the lowest classes, they are in danger 
of never reaching the higher onesf In 
London, one case of word blindness 
was found among each of two thousand 
school children. With proper appre- 
ciation of the conditions, it should be 
possible to carry on the education of 
such a child otherwise intelligent. 
This, however, cannot be done by the 
school; it must be accomplished by 
the parents or by benevolent societies. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON SCHOOLS 

THE prompt appearance of the 
London report for 1909 makes 
possible a comparison between 
the school systems of two great cities, 
in which that of New York appears 
as much the larger educating machine, 
says the New York World. It is also 
much the largest in the world. 

London spent upon its schools in 
1909, $25,221,930, including payment 
for new buildings. Her new elemen- 
tary schools cost $97 per sitting. New 
York's school budget for 1909 was $27,- 
470,736.80, which did not include sites 
or buildings. Last year's expenditures 
on this score would have been some 
ten millions more but for litigation 
over the debt limit. In nine years 
since consolidation $83,000,000 in 
school bonds were issued. What new 
schools would cost per sitting now we 



hardly know; perhaps three times as 
much as in London. If building is en- 
ergetically resumed this year the total 
expense will be close to or quite $40,- 
000,000. 

London has 583,255 sittings; New 
York 689,959 — not all occupied in eith- 
er case. London has 5,038 men teach- 
ers and 12,431 women, to 2,740 men 
and 15,651 women in New York. As 
these latter figures apparently include 
some duplication in evening schools, 
London's teaching force is proportion- 
ately much stronger, especially in men. 
The smaller number of pupils in Lon- 
don means partly that more of the 
children of the moderately well-to-do 
there attend private schools; partly 
that the children of the London poor 
leave school for work at an earlier av- 
erage age. 

Though the New- York system is a 
bigger one, it is behind London in 
some respects. That city has four 
open-air schools for mentally and phy- 
sically defective children, who are ap- 
parently already well looked after, as 
they should be in every city. 

TEACHING THE SHEPHERDS 

ITALY'S plan to educate her moun- 
tain folk is already in operation, 
writes the Rome correspondent of 
the New York Sun. As the shepherds 
of the Abruzzi could not be brought to 
school, teachers have been sent to them. 
The percentage of illiterates among the- 
inhabitants of the Abruzzi has always 
been very high, and statistics show that 
despite the fact that many schools have 
been opened in the towns and villages 
within the last five years, 68 per cent of 
the population is still illiterate. 

Some members of the board of educa- 
tion feared that the general spread of 
education among the peasantry would 
tend to a decline of religious faith. Oth- 
ers put forth the theory that the inhab- 
itants of the Abruzzi had been ignorant 
and unlettered for centuries and conse- 
quently had lost the aptitude to learn. 

Professor Emidio Agostinoni discov- 
ered the real cause. He noticed that 
the government schools in the towns 
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and villages were not well attended, not 
because the boys were not willing to 
go to them, but because they could not. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the 
Abruzzi are shepherds, and spend nine 
months out of every jrcar in the moun- 
tains, living in huts and tending their 
flocks. 

Professor Agostinoni suggested to the 
Ministry of Public Institution the plan 
which has now been adopted as an ex- 
periment. Instead of having schools 
with teachers and empty benches, why 
not send the teachers up to the moun- 
tains where the boys are, and hold classes 
there? 

The plan pleased some influential 
members of the board of education, and 
fifteen teachers were furnished with 
horses and instructed to ride out every 
day and beat the country for pupils. 
Wherever they found boys or men wil- 
ling to learn, they were to stop and 
teach. 

The fifteen travelling teachers have 
their hands full, as, to their great sur- 
prise, they found that the shepherds, 
young and old, are not only willing to 
learn to read and write, but that they 
are very quick and intelligent. 

WHAT COLLEGE GIRLS READ 

IN an effort to find out just what col- 
lege girls read 450 students at Well- 
esley were interviewed. The Col- 
lege News, the official paper at Welles- 
ley, says that "the average girl does not 
know why she reads, and frequently has 
such an elastic habit of reading that it 
is hard to determine what she reads." Of 
the 450 girls interviewed, 165 habitually 
read some daily paper. But they do not 
read the editorials. They skim the head- 
lines and absorb the society column. 
About half the girls read the time-saving 
weklies regularly. Almost every girl at 
Wellesley reads a weekly paper or month- 
ly magazine, in most cases, being read 
for their fiction. Five per cent of the 
students read some religious magazine 
regularly. Very few • read the cheap, 
trashy monthlies, and a pitifully small 
number of students read scientific publi- 
cations. None read French or German 



magazines regularly. The demand for 
short stories is almost universal. The 
reports from the novel readers were en- 
couraging as to quantity — something dif- 
ferent as to quality. A fifth of the 450 
still read Dickens and Scott, Thackeray 
and Jane Austen. The readers of the 
good modern novel, the novel that will 
survive this present-day flood of pleasing 
literature, make up a fourth of the whole, 
but a most encouraging fourth. Steven- 
son and Kipling are quoted as "favor- 
ite authors," but in most cases this re- 
duces to favorite essayist and favorite 
short story writer. Of the novelists, 
Meredith heads the list with Mr. Hew- 
lett and Mr. DeMorgan as close seconds. 
Mrs. Wharton is popular, but more read 
for short stories than for her novels. 
Mr. James? Only six — ^here and there. 
From 450, 36 have read a biography 
within the past few months. With a few 
exceptions, these have been the biog- 
raphies of Alice Freeman Palmer or 
Carla Wenckebach. Forty-five read es- 
says for pleasure, and with a fair amount 
of regularity. Nearly all the essa)rists 
read are modem, Emerson standing at 
the head of the list with Carlyle a close 
second. No one reads Bacon or Mon- 
taigne. One hundred and twenty-six 
girls read poetry for pleasure. Tenny- 
son is the favorite, followed by Words- 
worth, Browning and Kipling. Four 
girls read Goethe and five Heine. Pres- 
ent-day poetry is not prevalently read — 
Carman, Symonds, even Swinburne, are 
usually unmentioned. The interest in 
drama is increasing. Nearly a fourth 
of the 450 had read several plays very 
recently. With the few exceptions of 
those who enjoy Shakespeare and can 
gain pleasure from the German plays, 

the drama read is all modem. There is 
a widespread affection for the poetical, 
the lyrical drama, such as it is, manu- 
factured by Mr. Yeats and Mrs. Marks 
(Josephine Preston Peabody) — these 
two are widely popular. Of the 450 only 
thirty-six read Ibsen, Maeterlinck and 
Shaw. It would be good to know what 
girls out of college read. 



THE SPEECH METHOD OF EDUCAT- 

ING THE DEAF 



By JOHN D. WRIGHT, M. A. 

PRINCIPAL THB WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL OP NEW YORK CITY 

^ditor^ s Porefinnrd '^^^ concludes Mr. Wrighfs series of interesting articles. In the 
.^^Uf^f^ur ^ jr uTfiwuTUf ^^^n, papers he has given us a brief resume of the status of 
the education of the deaf by the speech method in the United States, a glatice at the nature of 
the problem presented to the teacher who is asked to give the deaf child a command of his 
native language, together with the ability to speak it, and to understand it when spoken by 
others, in spite of his lack of the sense of hearing, through which these results are ordinarily 
obtained. Only those readers who have given some thought to the contents of Mr, IVrighfs 
second article, in which the deaf child's situation is partially analyzed, will be able to fully ap- 
preciate the difficulties which have to be overcome both by the pupil and by the teacher^ 
difficulties which are explained in this paper. 



IN the first place the work must be 
done through the senses of sight and 
touch, which were not intended by 
nature to perform the function that 
properly belongs to the ear, and the 
child is therefore deprived of the im- 
mense aid of inherited tendency. In 
the second place the language which 
must be acquired through these vica- 
rious senses was developed entirely with 
reference to the lost sense of hearing, 
and is very imperfectly adapted to rec- 
ognition by sight and touch. 

Our pupils fall into three general 
classes. First, those who have been to- 
tally deaf from birth or early infancy, 
and therefore would not acquire lan- 
guage or speech without special instruc- 
tion. Second, those who have become 
totally deaf through accident or illness 
after speech and language have been ac- 
quired, but who would lose that speech 
and language wholly or partially unless 
they received special training. Third, 
those who still possess sufficient hear- 
ing to get words when spoken loudly 
near the ear, and who can hear their 
own voices. The educational problem 
at the start naturally divides itself into 
three parts. 



First — Language. 

Second — Speech. 

Third — Lip-Reading. 

Language is a prerequisite for speech 
and lip-reading and hence is put first. 

To the congenitally deaf child lan- 
guage, speech and lip-reading are taught 
together, step by step and side by side, 
the lip reading and spoken forms of the 
words being taught before the written 
and printed form, as in the case of the 
hearing child. 

In the case of the adventitiously deaf, 
the heaviest burden of language teach- 
ing is in considerable measure removed, 
and the attention is chiefly directed to 
the preservation or recovery of the 
speech and language already acquired 
before deafness occurred, and to the 
teaching of lip-reading. 

For the partially deaf very special at- 
tention must be paid to the preserva- 
tion and development of the hearing 
and the training of the brain to make 
the utmost use of even the imperfect 
power of sound recognition remaining, 
also to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the speech. 

It goes without saying that for all 
three classes the or^nary considera- 
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tions of education with reference to the 
three R's and high school branches 
must be added to these special prob- 
lems which result from the unusual sit- 
uation. . 

We hearing people acquire our native 
language unconsciously. It is correct- 
ly presented to us in our childhood 
throughout all our waking hours in the 
most useful and practical way. To the 
deaf child it is not presented except 
when his eyes are directed to the lips 
of someone who will patiently and la- 
boriously repeat it to him in a form that 
is difficult to decipher. Under the most 
favorable conditions in the large public 
institutions a group of ten children are 
with a teacher five hours a day and 
share her attention equally. It is there- 
fore impossible to give these children 
more than a small fraction of the cor- 
rect practice in the use of language that 
their hearing brothers and sisters get 
under natural conditions. The teacher's 
first aim is to supply the simple nouns 
and verbs and adjectives of which the 
child stands most urgently in need to 
express its commonest requirements and 
desires. The words are always present- 
ed in complete sentences and the child 
is required to make its statements and 
requests in complete sentences also, for 
the tendency is to reduce effort to a 
minimum and make one word serve to 
express the meaning where we use a 
sentence. But we cannot put words into 
a child's mind as we would put objects 
into a box. Great ingenuity has to be 
used to present to the child the lan- 
guage that he feels the need of and in 
such form that the mind can digest and 
assimilate it and make it a part of the 
working knowledge. Supplying the 
language for the child's natural desire 
for self expression, journal writing of 
the little daily events of its life, games 
that involve the asking of questions by 
teacher and by pupil, description of ac- 
tions and of objects seen by the child, 
these and a hundred other devices help 
day by day to build up a working vo- 
cabulary with which the child can meet 
the requirements of his daily life. The 
teacher of the deaf, in studying her pu- 



pils, soon learns that there is as dis- 
tinctive a "language" faculty as there is 
a mathematical, or musical or artistic 
faculty. A single meeting with a word 
may make it the property of one child, 
while a classmate may only adopt it 
after many repetitions. 

Reading is a very great help in the 
acquisition of language, but one cannot 
read with pleasure till one has some 
conception of the nature of language 
and a little familiarity with its forms. 
The child does not often do things from 
a sense of duty, and is usually moved by 
a desire for pleasure in some form. Lit- 
tle stories expressed in very simple lan- 
guage are presented to the deaf child 
very early and the reading habit, and 
knowledge that pleasure can be obtained 
from the printed or written page is care- 
fully cultivated. Of course the progress 
of the deaf child during its first years is 
slower than that of a hearing child, be- 
cause the amount of language that can 
be presented to him under the most fa- 
vorable conditions is small as compared 
with that which is constantly poured in 
upon the hearing child. Yet each year 
he gathers momentum and slowly gains 
upon his hearing brother, the growth in 
whose .vocabulary rapidly lessens after 
twelve years of age, by which time he 
has acquired the greater part of his 
working language. 

It may be of interest to give, verbatim 
et literatim, a few examples of deaf chil- 
dren's composition to illustrate the steps 
in their development. First, I will give 
the effort of a little girl of seven to re- 
produce the story of "The Three Bears," 
which had been told her a month pre- 
vious as it would be told a hearing child. 
She has been totally deaf from infancy 
and has had twenty months of school 
work. 

Three Bears. 

The bafsed (this was the nearest she 
could get to "breakfast") was hot. Three 
bears went to the wood. The little girl 
came in the house. The little girl ate 
some bafsed. The little girl broke his 
chair. She went up stairs and she is in 
bed. Three bears come home in the 
house. They look gone the bafsed. 
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"hey cried. She was afraid of three 
»ea.rs. She wake up and ran home. 

The following was the attempt of a 
ittle chap of twelve, totally deaf from 
nfancy, to write the story of "Cinder- 
ilia." Five minutes were spent in tell- 
ng" him the story and he took fifteen 
ninutes to write it out. He has had 
iorty-four months of school work. 

Story of Cinterala. 
She had step mother and two step 
sisters. They were not kind to her. 
They made her work very hard. 

One day the king asked all the girls 
lo come over to his house for the party. 
So her two step sisters bought very 
beautiful dresses for the party. 

She was very lonesome in her house. 
Pretty soon the fairy god-mother came 
to Cinterala's house. She asked her if 
she want to go to the king's party and 
she said yes she want to go very much 
but she had no beautiful dress for the 
party. And the fairy god-mother waved 
her wand and asked a fairy to send het 
a beautiful dress and a pair of glass 
slippers and she put them on and she 
was very beautiful. 

And the fairy god-mother had a large 
pumpkin wagon with two drivers, and 
she rode in it and she told her she 
must come home before 12 o'clock. 
And she went into the King's party. 
She was the prettiest girl in the party 
and the king had a son, a prince, and 
he danced her all the time and she for- 
got to look at the clock and the clock 
began to ring. And the time was about 
12 o'clock. And she forgot that she 
had told the fairy god-mother that she 
would come home before 12 o'clock and 
she ran very fast as she could and she 
lost one of her glass slippers. 

And the prince was looking for her. 
And when he saw one glass slipper he 
went out with his men and asked the 
girls to wear it. And it was too small 
for them. And they came to Cinter- 
ala's house. He saw two sisters and 
asked them to wear it and it was too 
small for them. And he asked if they 
have another sister and they told him 
that she did not go to the party and he 



said "Well I want to see her," and he 
put one glass slipper on her foot and 
she had no beautiful dress and he said 
that is all right. He knew that she 
liked him very much and they married. 

I will add, for the sake of compari- 
son, a little story written by a child of 
eight and a half who was made totally 
deaf by illness at six and a half. She 
therefore belongs in the second of the 
three groups into which our pupils may 
be divided. The original draft was 
scrawled on small scraps of paper, but 
the arrangement of sentences and par- 
agraphs is reproduced as well as the 
spelling and punctuation. Her vocab- 
ulary and command of language repre- 
sents about what she was at six and a 
half, for she has not added much to her 
stock as yet since deafness occurred. 
After she recovered from the severe ill- 
ness that left her deaf she returned to 
the school she had attended before she 
was sick. But she could not read the 
lips at all, and in less than a year and 
a half her speech had become wholly 
unintelligible ; she was rapidly resorting 
to signs and was already almost a deaf 
mute. She has now been in an oral 
school for the deaf five months, has 
regained ninety per cent of her speech 
and already reads the lips a great deal. 
I include this spontaneous ef!ort of hers 
that you may contrast the language of 
a hearing child of six and a half with 
that of a deaf child of twelve. Quite 
aside from the reason for its presence 
in this article, yet incidentally interest- 
ing, is the fact that the story is an ex- 
ample of the workings of the subcon- 
scious mind. The child presented it as 
an original production and has never 
been able to recollect having read a 
story called, I believe, "The Daisy's 
First Christmas." But it is known that 
she did read that story a year or more 
previous to writing this one, and the 
similarity between them would in itself 
establish the fact. It is much the same 
thing that happened to Helen Keller in 
her story of the "Frost King," wherein 
as a child she innocently laid herself 
open to the accusation of plagarism. 
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The Acorn. 
By M. C. S. age 8 

Their was a big mother acorn tree. 
She had a little acorn. It was bom in 
the spring. It seemed quite content 
to hang on the tree, but after a while 
it got impacint for the altum to come 
every day it kept saying when will the 
altum come and what is altum like but 
the mother tree only said wait and see 
wait and see 

II 

Atlengh the altum came and the acorn 
was very surprised to see at all the high 
nov winds his brother and sister acorns 
fell down on the ground where the snow 
covered them up. Atlengh a high wind 
came and blew the acorn down and the 
snow covered it up. I wonder what 
will come next said the acorn and it 
waited and another spring came, the 
acorn grew up into a bi^ tree. I see 
what altum is now. seaid the acorn, 
the end 

The acquisition of the art of lip-read- 
ing, as it is popularly called, is another 
task imposed by deafness and of which 
the hearing person is relieved. It would 
be more accurate to call it speech-read- 
ing, for while a large part of the infor- 
mation gathered by the reader comes 
from the movements of the lips, the 
positions of the adjacent parts of the 
face and of the teeth and tongue are of 
considerable significance and import- 
ance. That the movements of the lips 
are perhaps the largest single element 
would seem to be indicated by the fact 
that one only fairly expert in the art 
can interpret much that is said when 
all that is seen in the profile of a 
spreaker sharply defined by a shadow 
on a curtain. 

The congenitally deaf child solves the 
problem of speech-reading to the extent 
of his ability pari passu with the solu- 
tion of the problem of language ac- 
quisition. He learns to interpret spoken 
language with his eyes as the hearing 
child does with his ears, without know- 
ing the how or why of it. In due course 
of time he receives some technical in- 
struction, but constant practice and use 
is the largest factor in his progress. But 



the young person who has been ro^ 
dered deaf by accident or illness aher 
ten or twelve years of age, and the add 
who has gradually grow^n deaf, prcsd 
a very different problem. The langT^age 
difficulty is practically eliminated ad 
the object is to switch the mental p:> 
cess of comprehension over to anoths 
track from the one that is blocked. I! 
we can make the mental train of thougi: 
run so smoothly on the new raik i 
sight that the person does not realiit 
that the ideas did not reach the br^ 
over the old ear road, and so insists tk 
he heard what was said, vre know tii^ 
the task has been satisfactorily accom;^ 
lished. Unfortunately, however, lan- 
guage was never intended to appeal : 
the eye, and there are heavy gnds 
and sharp turns in the new line tk 
frequently reduce speed and sometime 
derail the idea. 

As I have said in a former article, op- 
communication has been develope: 
through the ages around the ear; it J 
fairly well adapted to interpretation b 
ear, but it is very badly adapted io in- 
terpretation by eye. The wonder is tli2 
it can be comprehended at all by tt 
sense of sight. And just here I may as 
well say that there are certain physical 
conditions of light, motion, mouth for- 
mation, beard, etc., that may in individ- 
ual instances and in some situatioos 
make satisfactory speech-reading iiE- 
possible. The eye, by reason of its con- 
struction and method of operation, can- 
not be made a perfect substitute for tk 
ear, in the comprehension of speed 
We can hear in the dark, but we cannot 
see, and for the perfection of seeing that 
is necessary for speech-reading there 
must be plenty of light. Furthermore, 
that light must come from the prop^- 
direction. It should come from hth\d 
the speech-reader and fall upon the face 
of the speaker. You must not stand iviA 
your back to a bright light and expect 
a deaf person to read your lips. K y^^^^ 
teeth overlap and you do not part thein 
or move your lips when you speak or u 
your month is concealed by a long aflo 
heavy moustache, there are no adequate 
movements for the eye to catch, ^^i ^ 
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it is not affected by sound, your speech 
is unintelligible to the deaf person. It 
may be very slovenly and indistinct 
speech, and yet the clever lip-reader can 
interpret it if the lips are mobile and 
the view of them unobstructed. There 
is as much difference in the legibility of 
speech as in the legibility of handwriting. 
Some people, fortunately, have a fair, 
round, well-formed and beautiful speech, 
while others speak as badly as Horace 
Greeley wrote, of whom it is told that 
an angry note sent to a negligent re- 
porter, discharging him, was promptly 
presented to the Sun office next door 
as a recommendation from the great ed- 
itor and a new position obtained at once 
on the strength of it. Nor can the eye 
adjust its focus rapidly enough to read 
the speech of a speaker who is constantly 
moving about. Furthermore, in a group 
of people who are conversing, the 
speech-reader is nearly helpless, for he 
often cannot tell who is going to speak 
next, and by the time he has directed 
his gaze to the proper place the sen- 
tence has been uttered and someone 
else is making a reply. The ear gathers 
in the sounds from all points, without 
having to be directed toward their 
source, but the eye cannot comprehend 
without being directed to, and focused 
upon, the moving lips. It is probably 
not quite accurate to say that the eye 
of a speech-reader is focused exactly 
upon the lips of the speaker. It is usu- 
ally focused slightly within the mouth 
upon the upper teeth, while the field 
of vision includes the face immediately 
around the mouth. 

The difficulties of the speech-reader, 
therefore, in taking part in general con- 
versation, or in understanding the 
preacher or actor who is constantly 
moving about are often great and fre- 
quently insurmountable. Some expert 
speech-readers are able to follow a ser- 
mon or a play fairly well when light 
conditions are good, but they are not 
very numerous. What I have said of a 
distinct language faculty is even more 
true of speech-reading. To a consid- 
erable degree speech-readers are "bom 
not made." Yet, though public dis- 



course of all kinds, and general conver- 
sation as well, were entirely impossible 
to the speech-reader, which they are 
not, there still remains the greatest field 
of usefulness and help for speech-read- 
ing to the deaf in the greater ease and 
pleasure of intercourse with people in- 
dividually, which includes the larger part 
of communication in life. 

Let us now look briefly at some of 
the phases of this problem from the 
teacher's standpoint. First, we must 
study the relations, if any, that exist 
between the sounds of the English lan- 
guage and the movements which accom- 
pany them. We quickly see that many 
of the sounds have very distinct and 
clearly visible positions that render them 
easily recognizable by sight. The posi- 
tion of the lips and teeth in the sound 
of "i," for example, as at the beginning 
of the word "five," is very characteris- 
tic, easily seen and easily remembered. 
But in that very word "five" we find 
an example of what I have said as to 
the imperfect adaptability of the Eng- 
lish sounds to recognition by sight. If 
you will observe yourself in a hand 
mirror while you say "five" you will no- 
tice that you begin the word with your 
under lip resting lightly against the 
lower edge of your upper front teeth. 
You then part your lips while uttering 
the vowel sound "i," but quickly return 
to the position from which you started. 
The last sound of the word, however, is 
not the same as the first sound, although 
the visible positions are the same. One 
is an "f" and the other is a "v." The 
only difference between these sounds is 
that the "f" is not accompanied by voice 
while the "v" is vocalized, but the eye 
cannot detect this. They are each 
made from the same position of the or- 
gans of speech so far as they are vis- 
ible to the eye of the speech-reader. 
He is, therefore, unable to tell whether 
you said "five" or "fife." There are 
other and larger groups of sounds, 
whose positions are so similar that they 
are practically indistinguishable by sight. 
Naturally the larger the group the more 
perplexing the possibilities. The sounds 
"p," "b" and "m" are made from posi- 
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tions that seem the same to the eye of 
the speech-reader, each being made with 
closed lips. He is therefore unable to 
distinguish by their appearance between 
the words "pay," "bay," and "may," or 
"come," cup" and "cub." The combi- 
nations "mp" and "mb" fall in the same 
group, and so far as sight is concerned 
a cucumber might be "cucumer" or "cu- 
cumper." The positions for t, d, n, 1, nt, 
nd, nl, Id, It, are "as alike as two peas." 
The utterance of two sounds in sequence 
from the same position, as for example 
Id in "told," occupies the smallest frac- 
tion of a second longer than is required 
to give a single sound, therefore an ex- 
pert might distinguish between "told" 
and "toad," but he would not be willing 
to risk anything of value on his opinion 
as to which was spoken. 

There are sounds that are made so 
far back in the mouth that they can- 
not be seen by the speech-reader, such 
as the sounds of "k," hard "g," "nk" 
and "ng," which, by the way, cannot be 
distinguished from each other with any 
satisfaction by the speech-reader. There 
is in the case of these sounds a slight 
movement of the throat close under the 
chin, which, if observed by the speech- 
reader, betrays their presence in a word, 
but he relies more upon the interval that 
elapses while they are spoken than upon 
any movements that he sees. This mat- 
ter of intervals, pauses, spaces and 
rhythm is a very important one, not 
only in the comprehension of speech by 
the eye, but also by ear. We who hear 
perfectly do not realize it, but we are 
constantly thinking we heard letters 
which we did not hear at all, but sup- 
plied unconsciously from our experience 
and knowledge of the language. Sitting 
somewhat remote from a speaker in a 
large public hall the voiceless sounds of 
many consonants such as f, th, p, and t, 
cannot possibly reach our ears, yet we 
understand the words because there is 
an interval of the proper length and a 
stoppage of the other sounds in the 
proper rhythm to suggest the word to 
us. "P" is not a sound, it is a "stop," 
We do not hear it in the same sense 
that we hear the "s" of "stop." 



The vowel sounds present their diffi- 
culties too. Some of them need never 
be confused with each other, while only 
close and trained observation can sep- 
arate others with certainty. No speech^ 
reader confuses an "e" with an "o" or 
an "i" with an "ow." But "e" and "i" 
as in "beet" and "bit" are not so easily 
distinguished, especially when it has to 
be done in the "wink of an eye." Some 
vowel sounds naturally group them- 
selves in a series of varying openings. 
Thus starting with a as in "ah" 3ie 
mouth gradually shuts more and more 
as we say a, a, e, i, e. There are many 
curious and unexpected similarities be- 
tween words in their visible forms, as 
a speech-reader soon discovers. Who, 
for example, would think that "pig" and 
"bee" would look alike on the lips, yet 
you will find it very difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them when spoken 
without even so much as a whisper. Try 
also "duck" and "tongue," "remained" 
and "repaid," "nerve" and "turf," 
"shunned" and "jut" 

But this is not the place to enter into 
a technical discussion of the art of com- 
prehending speech by the eye, and 
enough has been said to give a little 
idea of the nature of the problem pre- 
sented to the teacher. From what has 
gone before it will be evident that the 
speech-reader cannot see everything that 
is said. He must learn to apply all his 
powers of intuition and of logical deduc- 
tion from his knowledge of the language 
and the subject matter. The context 
is his great resource in perplexity. He 
cannot tell by sight whether you said 
"five" or "fife," but he can tell by the 
context. You said to him "I hear a drum 
and fife," and it does not even occur 
to him that "fife" looks like "five." The 
word "five" does not come into his 
mind and he does not have to go through 
the conscious mental process of decid- 
ing whether you said "five" or "fife." 
If you had said "I see five boys," he 
would never have thought of "fife." But 
if you said "I saw five players, and 
a drummer on the train," the speech- 
reader might be excused if he thoup^ht 
you said "fife players," but knowing 
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hat 'T and V look alike he would 
lave no difficulty in supplying the cor- 
'ect word when he saw that he had mis- 
anderstood. 

A knowledge of the language tells the 
speech-reader in many cases what must 
have been said, though he did not see it 
all. An alert mind for context and 
the probable idea enables him to supply 
much that he did not actually see. Some 
knowledge of the subject of conversa- 
tion is an immense help, and sudden 
and unexpected changes of topic are very 
trying to the speech-reader. 

Speech-reading involves a consider- 
able element of guessing — ^trained and 
experienced guessing. As an example 
of trained guessing take the series of 
vowels mentioned above — a, a, e, i, e. 
A speech-reader perplexed over a word 
which he had supposed involved the 
short sound "e," but which did not 
make sense, does not choose a word 
containing a or e for his second guess, 
but rather one containing the sound 
nearer to "e," namely, either i or i, 
knowing that he is more likely to have 
mistaken one of those for "e" than 
either "a" or "e." An alert, intuitive 
cast of mind, rather than a heavy and 
scholarly one, is best adapted to suc- 
cess in speech-reading. Shallow, unin- 
tellectual people often make good 
speech-readers. Scholarly, capable and 
intellectually thorough people often fail 
to attain the highest success. Occasion- 
ally a broad and deep intellect also pos- 
sesses the superficial lightness and in- 
tuitiveness necessary for the best 
speech-reading. 

We all read the lips to a greater or 
less degree and more than we realize. 
Sitting far back at the theatre we find 
we understand the actor's mush better 
when following them with an opera 
glass. We follow' a poor speaker more 
easily if we are near enough to see his 
face clearly. But no person who can 
hear ordinary conversation ever gets 
suflScient practice in speech-reading by 
eye to become a proficient lip-reader. 

One of the first questions that is al- 
ways asked by persons interested in the 
subject is "how long does it take to be- 



come proficient?" The answer depends, 
in the first place, upon what is meant 
by "proficient." How long does it take 
to become proficient in understanding 
French or German? Do all persons be* 
come equally proficient in the same time? 
The acquisition of the art of speech- 
reading is much like the acquisition of 
a foreign language-a smattering of it 
can be obtained in a few months. Real 
proficiency is a matter of a much longer 
time and much practice, to say nothmg 
of aptitude. In about forty lessons taken 
three times a week, with a considerable 
amount of practice between times, a per- 
son moderately apt can get a very fair 
start that, if followed up and put con- 
scientiously in practice in daily life, will 
result in a degree of ultimate proficiency 
proportionate to the native ability of the 
student. A certain amount of instruc- 
tion is desirable, a considerable amount 
of well systematized practice is neces- 
sary, and a very large amount of prac- 
tice in every-day use is most necessary 
of all. In this age of education by cor- 
respondence people often ask for in- 
struction in speech-reading by msul. I 
think it can be taught by correspon- 
dence just about as satisfactorily as vio- 
lin playing. Perhaps violin lessons are 
given by mail, but I have never hap- 
pened to see them advertised. Lip-read- 
ing by correspondence does, however, 
appear in the advertising columns. 

In closing this series of articles, which 
could deal with the subject in only the* 
most hasty and superncial manner, I 
wish to repeat that every deaf child can 
be taught to speak and to understand 
the speech of others and at the same 
time be given an excellent education. 
The child deaf from birth or infancy 
should begin his systematic instruction 
not later than five years of age. The 
child rendered deaf by illness should be 
put under the care of a trained instruc- 
tor the moment that he recovers from 
the illness suflSciently to work even an 
hour or two a day. The adult who^ has 
gradually grown deaf can by patient, 
persistent and continued eflfort acquire 
something of the art of speech-making. 
Proficiency depends upon the individual. 
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THE best financial news of the past 
month was the announcement of 
the world-wide philanthropy pro- 
posed through the formation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. As Mr. Rocke- 
feller always has been a liberal giver to 
educational institutions, and as the 
Foundation, in a way, is an extension of 
his General Education Board, there is 
every reason to believe that the schools 
of the country will be greatly benefited 
by the new movement. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., is to devote his entire time to 
the management of the Foundation. 

To Columbia University from an 
anon3anous doner, $350,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building to provide for the 
graduate and research work in the de- 
partment of philosophy. 

To the University of Chicago, the es- 
tate of Mrs. Parmelia Brown of Chi- 
cago, who was unable to read and could 
scarcely more than write her own name. 
The income is to be used in assisting 
needy American bom young women, resi- 
dents of Chicago, in procuring a univer- 
sity education. 

To Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, 
from citizens of Rome, $300,000 for the 
general betterment of the college. 

To Martha Berry's school for poor 
white boys near Rome, Georgia, $100,000 
from Mrs. Russell Sage and Andrew 
Carnegie, to be used as an endowment 
fund. 

Phillips Exeter Academy has raised 
$260,000 and is raising $100,000 more, 
the income from which is to be used as 
increase for instructors' salaries. 

To James Millikin University from 
the estate of James G. Wheeler, $35,000. 

To the Georgia School of Technology 
from John D. Rockefeller, $50,000, with 
no conditions attached to the gift. 

To New York University from Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, $100,000 for the 



endowment of the chair of medicine i: 
the university and Bellevue Ho^iti 
Medical College. 

To Franklin and Marshall CoHec- 
from J. W. B. Bausman, $5,000. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, re 
ceived donations amounting- to $^' 
871.48 during the past year. 

To Washington University from Sarr- 
uel Cupples, $45,000 for shops for t:: 
school of engineering. 

To Park College from the late Misi 
Sarah Wallace, Newark, New Jersey 
$7,000. 

To Mount Holyoke College, $iM 
for a new scholarship in memory of R^ 
bekah R., Sarah H. and Maria J. F 
Browne. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, 
has just celebrated the completion of ar 
endowment fund of $300,000. 

To Smith College, an anon3mfious git 
of $26,000 for additional facilities for 
the art department. 

To Middlebury College from former 
Governor John G. McCullough, $25,0(K 
towards a new gymnasium. 

To Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana, 
from the estate of Sarah Yoder, $6,000 
to be applied to the endowment fund. 

To Tufts College from Mrs. Mary A. 
Richardson, $40,000 to be used for the 
establishment of "Richardson professor- 
ships." Tufts also has been made the 
residuary legatee of the estate of the 
late Everett Smith, valued at $600,000. 

To Cornell University from Charles 
Hasbrouck, '84, fifteen acres of garden 
land and a dwelling to be used for the 
enjoyment of the women students. 

To Yale University from a friend who 
prefers to remain unknown, $25,000 for 
the endowment of the university clinic. 
Also $5,000 from C. W. Lyman, for a 
lectureship in the Sheffield school on 
"Water Storage Conservation." 
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^'W THAT is dignity? Dignity is an 
^^ unnatural stiffness — a cold icy 
exterior — a pose which prevents 
many good men from being of greater 
service to the world. Such is the defini- 
tion of those who possess only enough 
dignity to cause them to stand straight. 
But little dignity accompanies us into the 
world; it is a thing cultivated. Dignity 
is an heirloom of those days we take de- 
light in calling barbaric, when the few 
knew much and the many knew little. 
The most dignified of men is found in 
the morgue. He is cold and stifiF and 
unnatural and of but little use. 

To prove that dignity is only a pose 
we have but to catch the dignified in 
private and among his own kind. See 
the preacher in the pulpit on Sunday and 
then see him at a place where preachers 
congregate on Monday. Were he to use 
his Monday manner on Sunday and on 
every other day, in and out of church, 
it is safe to say there would be fewer 
empty pews during his sermons. It is 
the same with the teacher. Is there any 
good reason why learning should cause 
a man to pose? The great of the world 
are the modest, unassuming, undignified. 
There is a reason for the near-great tak- 
ing on the dignified pose. They think 
they can make people think they are some- 
thing they are not. And sometimes they 
succeed. Age helps to rob the professor 
and the college president of his unnat- 
ural dignity, and leaves in its place a 
real dignity — oh, yes, there is a real dig- 
nity—the dignity of the soul — the sim- 
plicity, the kindliness, the geniality that 
touches and warms and gives joy to all 
with whom it comes in contact. 

Perhaps we should excuse the un- 
natural dignity which is a part of the 
years immature. But meanwhile the 
cause of education suffers, and that is 
the point worth thinking about. The 



world judges more by what it sees than 
by what it hears. When it sees the dig- 
nified cloak, which so many educators 
take delight in wrapping about educa- 
tion, the world backs away and cries, 
"None of that for me." 

Education is for the people — ^the peo- 
ple need to be educated. The man below 
was never reached by looking down at 
him. The way to reach him is to go 
down to him. Go down with an undig- 
nified naturalness, give him the grasp of 
a warm hand, and in tones that are 
human and with words that are full of 
meaning make him understand. 

Many schools, like many professors, 
hesitate to use space for advertising. 
They say that to do so would be "un- 
dignified." But the professor who 
frowns at the thought of advertising is 
consumed with a burning desire to better 
his position — to get into a place where he 
will have a larger field of activity. If 
somebody should come along and put him 
into a larger field he would be glad. But 
how can he be chosen when educators 
are unaware of his existence? 

The country is filled with younfif men 
and women who should partake of the 
benefits of education. But how many of 
them know about the colleges and uni- 
versities and private schools, or about the 
courses, the examinations, the scholar- 
ships, the tuitions, and other things which 
they should know? Is it the fault of 
these thousands of young men and 
women that they do not know what they 
should know and that they do not have 
a greater desire for education? What 
would you think of a publisher who re- 
fused to announce the publication of a 
great author's new book? What would 
you think of a merchant who refused 
to announce the location of his store or 
what he had to sell ? 

Educators and education must shake 
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oflF the unnatural dignity. There is as 
much dignity in a paid display announce- 
ment as there is in an unpaid reading 
announcement. Today, so we have been 
told, advertising is literature. Educa- 
tion never had such a chance for service 
as is offered right here and right now. 
But to make ti&e most of this chance 
there must be a laying aside of much of 
the frumpery called dignity, and people 
must be made to know. The sooner this 
is done the better it will be for the 
schools of America and for its citizens 
present and future. 

That changes are surely but slowly tak- 
ing place we have only to read the words 
of President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation. But there needs 
be a quickening along this line. The col- 
leges and universities are coming to be 
recognized as leaders in the world's pro- 
gress ; why not lead in the matter of ad- 
vertising, or, to be more in keeping with 
collegiate ethics, in the matter of an- 
nouncements? President Pritchett sajrs: 

"There is a form of advertising which 
is^ in use in English institutions of 
higher learning of which we have no 
knowledge in this country — ^the adver- 
tising of professorships in order to bring 
to the attention of a wide circle of 
scholars the advantages of a particular 
chair. For example, the London papers 
have contained during the past summer 
regular advertisements of the chairs to be 
filled in October in the newly created na- 
tional university of Ireland, and of 
similar chairs in the colleges at Cork, 
at Galway, and in University College, 
Dublin. The salaries and emoluments 
of the various chairs are stated in detail 
— a professorship of metaphysics carries 
an annual salary of i700, a professorship 
of the theory and practice of education, 
:£400, and the like. The widest publicity 
is given by this means to the places to 
be filled and the fullest opportunity to 
all scholars to present statements of tiieir 
qualifications, together with testimonials 
as to their fitness. This method of at- 
taining a larger choice in the filling of 
professorships has never commended it- 
self to American colleges. The spectacle 
of a well-known scholar — ^like Qerk- 



Maxwell, for example — ^presenting' him- 
self as an active candidate and filings tes- 
timonials from his friends and coUea^es 
has been rather distasteful to American 
ideas of scholarly dignity. And yet, after 
all, it may well be questioned whether the 
practice of paid advertising of a uni- 
versity is any more consistent iwitli 
academic modesty. The ultimate jus- 
tification of the practice rests upon its 
actual success in widening the choice of 
men for a given professorship. The 
British habit of advertising for profes- 
sors is certainly more frank and less com- 
mercial in its tendency than our habit of 
advertising for students. The latter prac- 
tice has grown enormously in the past 
ten years, and has developed from oc- 
casional sporadic notices in tocal papers 
to bureaus of publicity and systematic 
advertising. The eflFect of this develop- 
ment is worthy of some study, not merely 
on account of its rapid growth, but also 
in order to estimate the quality of stu- 
dents thus drawn into the colleges.' 
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During the month just passed there 
were many fires and they did great dam- 
age to educational property. South 
Fayerweather Hall, a dormitory at Dart- 
mouth College, burned, and tfie loss is 
estimated at $60,000. The Fort Edwards 
Collegiate Institute at Glens Falls, New 
York, was completely destroyed on the 
morning of March 15, entailing a loss of 
$76,000, with insurance of $41,250. The 
institute was enjoying its fifty-fifth year 
of existence, and in all these years of ac- 
tive service President Joseph K King 
never had been detained from his duties 
for a single day by illness. On the night 
of March 22 the main building of the 
Texas Christian University, at Waco, 
was totally destroyed, the loss aggregat- 
ing $125,000. The Talawanda apartment 
house, a five-story structuie just com- 
pleted on the campus of Miami Univer- 
sity, was partially destroyed. The main 
building of Columbus College, Chamber- 
lain, South Dakota, has been burned, the 
loss amounting to $60,000 on the building 
and $25,000 on the contents, with not a 
dollar of insurance. South Mississippi 
College, at Hattiesburg, has lost its main 
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building, and as nothing was saved the 
ap^regate loss amounted to $25,000, with 
$16,500 insurance. The dormitory of 
Friendship College, a school for negroes 
located at Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
was completely destroyed. The dormi- 
tory of Farmers' Union College, Union- 
ville, Tennessee, was burned last month. 

The New York Post calls attention to 
college fire-traps" with these words: 
College authorities throughout the coun- 
try should heed the warning given by the 
swift destruction of South Fayerweather 
Hall at Dartmouth. Although this build- 
ing was erected only two years ago, its 
construction was such that it took only 
half an hour for the flames to complete 
their work, and it was thought almost 
miraculous that the students escaped 
without loss of life. There are probably 
few large colleges in the country that 
do not have some residential buildings 
in which the same thing may happen at 
any moment, and in the case of some 
of the old buildings the conditions favor- 
ing such a disaster are much worse than 
were those of the Dartmouth building. 
It is not many years since the terrible 
fire at Cornell, with its tragic death-roll. 
The fortunate escape at the Dartmouth 
fire should not make college authorities 
deaf to the lesson it conveys; and, first 
of all, it should cause them to institute, 
in the case of all non-fireproof dormitory 
buildings, such arrangements as will 
minimize the peril. This is certainly not 
habitually done, even at our best col- 
leges. At Harvard, for example, more 
than one of the residence halls is spoken 
of by former students as nothing bet- 
ter than a firetrap, a circumstance which 
of Itself should lead to thorough inquiry 
into the facts by the university authori- 
ties, and prompt remedy of the conditions 
complained of. And the same story 
could doubtless be told of the majority 
of our colleges." 

The proposed American institute for 
Berlin to which Ambassador BemstorflF 
referred in his recent speech at Balti- 
more has for its object, according to a 
memorandum issued by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, "the advancement 



and deepening of the interchange of cul- 
ture between America and C^rmany." 
First, the bringing from the United 
States and sending to that country official 
and scientific publications. Second, the 
collection of information concerning the 
higher educational institutions of the 
United States for the benefit of German 
universities. Third, to aid American stu- 
dents who are studying in Germany. 
Fourth, to aflford Germans studying in 
America to facilities for furthering their 
work. Professor Hugo Munsterberg, 
whom Harvard sends as exchange pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, next 
autumn, is connected with the estab- 
lishment of the institute, and he will as- 
sist in its organization, though he will 
not be the permanent director. 

Through the efforts of Miss Frances L. 
Brown of the extension department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
more than twenty home economics clubs 
have been organized by girls in high 
schools throughout the state. Miss 
Brown believes the demand for that kind 
of work will result ultimately in the es- 
tablishment of the course in all the high 
schools. The work of the clubs is all 
directed from Miss Brown's office at the 
college. The first course is that of gen- 
eral cookery, followed by any special 
course the club may elect. Reports are 
sent by the secretary of the club to Miss 
Brown, and on these the work of the 
next period is based. 

Mr. Robert C. Spencer, president 
Spencerian Business College, Milwaukee, 
and one of the fathers of American com- 
mercial schools and business education, 
heads a movement having for its object 
betterment of school conditions through- 
out the world. As a part of his plan, he 
suggests the foundation of a national 
board of education by congfress, com- 
posed of state superintendents of public 
instruction and other educational experts. 
State and dty boards of education are to 
become important auxiliaries to the na- 
tional board, according to his plan, and 
where none of these exist the legislatures 
of those states would be asked to create 
them. The organization of his "World 
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Congress of Education" would then be 
undertaken at the initiative of congress 
and the President of the United States. 
Mr. Spencer would have as the object of 
this organization the study of educa- 
tional and social economic problems pro- 
motive of universal benefit. Concurrent 
action by other nations, he maintains, 
would result in immediate advancement 
along educational lines. 

The academic department of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, will be dis- 
continued after the first of June. It has 
been in existence since the founding of 
the college in 1837, and a few years ago 
the attendance at the academy was great- 
er than in the college itself. 

Governor Hadley has recognized the 
efficiency of the college of agriculture of 
the University of Missouri by placin^^ in 
its charge all the charitable institutions 
and the county farms of the state. There 
are 114 county farms and twenty-five 
institutions. It is the plan to send in- 
spectors around regularly. These in- 
spectors will make reports to Dean 
Mumford, and in this way the farms will 
be managed by the college of agriculture. 

For the first time in recent years the 
trustees of Chautauqua Institution have 
just been able to hold an annual meeting 
at Chautauqua, New York. This was 
made possible by the Chautauqua Com- 
mons, located in the new $65,000 colon- 
nade erected during the past year, which 
besides living accommodations in the up- 
per stories, provides housing on its 
ground floor for the year round retail 
business of the town. The completion of 
this building, of the new arts and crafts 
shops, and of a $30,000 post office, were 
the chief building operations of the year. 
The Chautauqua assembly season of 
1910 will open on June 30 and close on 
August 28. 

The University of Pittsburgh has 
adopted the part study and part work 
plan, which will become effective with 
the freshman class next September. The 
plans call for placing students at the 
university in shops, mills, chemical labo- 
ratories, draughting rooms, on engineer 



corps and others places wtocre they mat 
become familiar with their work. Th« 
system, as outlined, eliminates the sum- 
mer vacation and students will be tuKfcr 
faculty supervision practically the whok 
year. 

To show that the college Y. M. C. A 
can be of some practical value, aside 
from its religious and social work, tk 
Y. M. C. A. of Adelbert College is giT- 
ing a series of life-work meetings. Tte 
aim of these meetings is to give the sto- 
dents scMne idea of possibilities of vari- 
ous professions, and to guide them in 
their choice of a life work. aevdaiK 
men, acknowledged authorities in their 
several professions, are the speakers. 

A newspaper laboratory is one of tlw 
new features just added to the course in 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It is equipped with seven standard 
typewriters with desks, on whidi the 
students are required to write their sto- 
ries. To furnish models for their work, 
several thousand well written news sto- 
ries of all types have been mounted and 
classified in a large filing case. Maga- 
zine and special feature articles, taken 
from newspapers and periodicals, have 
also been provided to furnish students 
good examples of this kind of material 
Files of metropolitan dailies and repre- 
sentative weeklies are preserved for dsdly 
reference. Reference books, descriptive 
matter and illustrations of type-setting 
and type-casting machines, printing 
presses and stereot)rping outfits also 
form a part of the laboratory equipment 
A "morgue" with obituaries, cuts, and 
matrices of well-known people shows the 
students how such matter can be pre- 
served for use on short notice. 

The Artcraft Institute of Chicago, 
which since 1900 has taught more than 
600 unskilled women home and art occu- 
pations that have enabled them to be- 
come self-supporting, is preparing to 
enlarge its scope by establishing an edu- 
cational farm. The Artcraft Institute is 
an educational combination of school, 
club and workshop, reaching from the 
home to the business world. The work 
has been developed along various lines 
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of industry, until it now covers an almost 
unlimited field. 

The summer session of the Chicago 
School of Physical Education will be 
held out-of-doors. Mrs. Robert L. Par- 
sons, director of the school, has found 
an ideal spot in Michigan, so easily 
reached as to be almost like a Chicago 
suburb. The gymnasium will be located 
in a large almost "open air" building on a 
bluff about 200 feet from Lake Michi- 
gan. The ground slopes to a fine sandy 
beach. Instead of shower baths students 
will enjoy a plunge and swim in the lake. 
Much of the g^3annastic work will be 
g^iven out in the open. The classes in 
theory will be held in buildings to afford 
protection, but not to "wall in." There 
will be walks afield, cross-country runs, 
horseback riding, rowing exercises, track 
athletics, tennis, field hockey and other 
games — ^all out in the open. The courses 
of study have been so arranged that the 



students will be able to accomplish a 
very great deal and yet live a normal 
hygienic life. This summer session is to 
be a real physical school in a real physi- 
cal atmosphere. 

Beginning with the opening of college 
for tifie year 1912-13, candidates for a 
degree in the law department must have 
completed one year of collegiate prepara- 
tory work at the University of Michigan 
or present credits secured by a like 
amount of work. At the direction of the 
regents, this requirement will be doubled 
after 1912. There will be exceptions to 
this rule. The resolutions adopted pro- 
vided for men over 21 years of age who 
enter as special students. After such 
men have completed two years of work 
in the department and iiave shown an 
especial fitness for the further study of 
law they may, by a vote of the faculty, be 
allowed to become a regular candidate 
for a degree. 



NEW BUILDINGS 



WITH the coming of good weather 
has come an increase in building 
activities. The past month has 
proved this and the months that are just 
ahead will see the beginning of the erec- 
tion of hundreds of educational build- 
ings. Large as the plants are, the 
growth of education has made them too 
small. 

Lathrop Hall, the new woman's club 
house and gymnasium at the University 
of Wisconsin, was dedicated on March 
18. The building is a four-story buff 
sandstone structure 66x240 feet. It 
contains a running track, swimming 
tank, four bowling alleys, sixty shower 
baths, 120 dressing rooms, 1,200 lock- 
ers, a large reception room, several par- 
lors, rest rooms, society rooms, writing 
and tea rooms, a dining room, a concert 
hall, and the departments of home eco- 
nomics and physical training. 

The first of six buildings, the art in- 
stitute, of the People's University, at 
University City (St. Louis) is nearing 
completion. 



Mr. John C. Vivian reports that build- 
ings are being erected at the University 
of Colorado which involve the expendi- 
ture of over $500,000. These include 
the Macky auditorium, $300,000; sci- 
ence building, $270,000; heating and 
power plant, $37,000; two wings to the 
Hale scientific building, $36,000. 

The University of Pennsylvania is to 
begin at once the building of a new zoo- 
logical laboratory to cost $250,000. 

Ewing College, Ewing, Illinois, is to 
have a four-story Carnegie library, 80x 
56 feet/ 

The University of Virginia will at 
once begin the erection of a building for 
the law school, for which the legislature 
has appropriated $60,000. 

The University of Cincinnati is to 
erect three buildings. An engineering 
college, $300,000; a gymnasium, $100,- 
000; a heat, light and power plant, 
$150,000. The city of Cincinnati issued 
bonds to cover the amounts. 

Peterson Lodge at Mount Holyoke 
College, the gift of Mrs. Mary Gage 
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Peterson, '63, of Chicago, is c(Hnpleted. 
It is a home for the retired members of 
the faculty. 

The Germanic Museum of Harvard is 
to have a new btiilding to house its valu- 
able and unique collection. 

The University of Nebraska College 
of Medicine, at Omaha, is to be greaUy 
enlarged. A campus four city blocks in 
size has been secured, and modem 
buildings of a uniform type are to be 
built. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, is 
about to build a new gymnasium. In 
height it will be three stories, in size 
112x194 feet, and in cost $50,000. 

The University of Illinois is complet- 
ing a new building for the school of 
ceramics. 

Stanford University is to have a stu- 
dents' club-house to be known as "Stan- 
ford Union." Much of the money was 
subscribed by the students, those giving 
a certain amount being designated as life 
members. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
$75,000 woman's building at Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

Coker College for Women, Hartsville, 
South Carolina, dedicated its new audi- 
torium and administration building 
March 22. It is modem in every respect 
and is one of the handsomest college 
buildings in the state. 

Andover Theological Seminary is 
building a $50,000 fire-proof dormitory. 
It will be ready for occupancy next au- 
tumn. 

Proctor Academy, Andover, New 
Hampshire, has just completed a new 
boys' dormitory, the cost of which was 
$20,000. 

Yale has begun work on the new 
dormitory to be erected as a memorial 
to former Dean H. P. Wright. The 
dormitory will cost $226,000. 

Danish College, Grand View, Iowa, 
has in course of constmction a new gym- 
nasium. 

Qemson College (South Carolina) is 



preparing plans for a model dairy, to 
cost $20,000. 

Wooford College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, will begin the erection of Car- 
lisle Memorial Hall this spring. It is to 
cost $50,000. 

The University of Alabama is nearing 
completion a beautiful building, called 
Smith Hall, which is three stories and 
basement, 60x110 feet, with two wings 
of two stories and basement, each 4^ 
100 feet. 

Southwestern University at George- 
town, Texas, will erect a building of na- 
tive stone to cost not less than ^25,000. 

The State University of Iowa is to 
have a new hall of physics. It is ex- 
pected that the building will cost about 
$215,000, and $85,000 more is to be used 
in the equipment of the physics depart- 
ment. 

The State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas, opened its new gymnasimn 
building last month. It cost $100,000, 
and is 81x207 feet, three stories and 
basement. There are lockers, shower 
baths, and a swimming pool, and the en- 
tire building is beautifully finished. 

The Phi Delta Theta fraternity iiieni- 
bers at Purdue University have just 
moved into the new $38,000 chapter 
house. 

Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, is building a $40,000 chapeL 

Columbia College, Junior, at Milton, 
Oregon, has let the contracts for an ad- 
ministration building, 67x93 feet of con- 
crete. 

The University of Toronto, Canada, 
is to receive three handsome new build- 
ings as a memorial to the late Hart A. 
Massey. They are to be a Y. M. C. A. 
building, a Students' Union, and a gym- 
nasium. 

The Oklahoma Woman's College is 
constructing an administration building, 
which will cost $100,000. 

Woman's college of Brown Univer- 
sity is to have a new dormitory ready for 
occupancy next autumn. It will contain 
100 rooms and will cost $100,000. 
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WITH all the criticism that is be- 
ing huried at athletics and social 
diversions, it would seem that a 
change or some sort of slight modifica- 
tion in the student activities of our high- 
er institutions of learning soon might be 
expected. It would seem so. For many 
months the press has been very constant 
in its criticism, and educators, whenever 
and wherever they gather, have much to 
say about the diversions tfiat are too di- 
verting. 

After months of study of the foremost 
universities, Mr. Edwin E. Slosson con- 
demns present collegiate athletics. At 
the seventh annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association, which 
convened in Nashville during the early 
days of March, Professor George A. Coe 
of Union Theological Seminary branded 
intercollegiate athletics, as now conduct- 
ed, as dishonest. Profesor Coe asks us 
to consider, link by. link, the following 
chain: 

"Expensive training, supplies, trans- 
portation; therefore, gate receipts, there- 
fore, a crowd; therefore, spectacular 
playing; therefore, brilliant players, win- 
ning players, if the college fail. Of 
course, they are distracted from their 
studies, and what should be play be- 
comes labor — ^hard, grinding labor. Un- 
der these conditions there is inevitable 
temptation to strain the rules of eligibil- 
ity and finally to violate them in order to 
secure players who can win games. Here 
is the root, also of ungentlemanly play- 
ing. In vain do we strive to stop dirty 
work by formal rules at the very moment 
when we are forcine players to win at 
any cost. In vain will you build walls of 
definition to exclude professionalism 
when making a business of play is of the 
essence of the enterprise." 

Professor Coe states that culture and 



scholarship are undervalued and are low 
among the students, and that they are 
subjected to needless moral strain. He 
concludes thus: "It is to the president 
that we must look for leadership in re- 
storing the unity of the college. Is it 
too much to say that this is the supreme 
administrative problem for the present 
generation of college presidents?*' 

Professor Charles Mills Gayley of the 
University of California, in a book just 
issued bearing the title, "The Idols of 
Education," prints this paragraph: 

"How many nights a week does the 
students spend in pursuits nonacademic? 
How great a portion of his days ? What 
with so-called 'college activities,' by 
which he must prove his allegiance to the 
university, and social functions, by which 
he must recreate his jaded soul, no mar- 
gin is left for the one and only college 
activity — ^which is study. Class meetings, 
business meetings, committee meetings, 
editorial meetings, football rallies, base- 
ball rallies, vicarious athletics on the 
bleachers, garrulous athletics in dining 
room and parlor and on the porch, re- 
hearsals of the glee club, rehearsals of 
the mandolin club and of the banjo, 
rehearsals for dramatics (a word to stand 
the hair 6n end), college dances and 
class banquets, fraternity dances and 
suppers ; a running up and down in col- 
lege politics, msSdng tickets, pulling 
wires, adjusting combinations, canvass- 
ing the girls for votes, spending hours 
at sorority houses for votes — talking, 
thinking rubbish about pseudo-civic 
honor, rubbish about girls — ^what margin 
of leisure is left for the one activity of 
the college, which is study?" 

Dean J. C. Jones of the college of arts 
and sciences of the University of Mis- 
souri voices a statement : 

"A great many of the students of the 
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university are getting but a partial edu- 
cation. They are putting in most of their 
time in planning and scheming for all 
sorts of social functions that are not con- 
ducive to hard study; things that divert 
their minds from study. The great ma- 
jority of the students place social func- 
tions before study." 

Words of other educators might be 
quoted, but they would serve only to go 
over the subject a second time. Some 
professors are of the opinion that the 
social activities are of great benefit to 
the students and so refrain from indulg- 
ing in criticism. All are agreed that 
there has been a decided growth in stu- 
dent activities during recent years, and 
that where formerly there was one diver- 
sion to lead young men and women from 
their studies, now there are many. But, 
as we remarked in the beginning, is it 
not reasonable to expect that the rife 
criticism will bring about a change? It 
would seem so. 

The non-graduate has been made the 
subject of a special investigation at Yale, 
that, roughly speaking, a quarter of the 
students who came to Yale in half a cen- 
tury have not been graduated. There 
are 23,000 alumni of Yale, and of the 
number of former students 6,872 did not 
receive a diploma. The theory that the 
non-graduate is less prominent in after 
life than the graduate is rudely dispelled. 
In some pursuits there are more Yale 
non-graduates than graduates, and in 
nearly all the percentage is higher. The 
percentage of non-graduates in art, 
architecture and music is three times 
greater than the percentage of graduates. 
In education the figures are 10 per cent 
of the non-graduates and 11 per cent of 
the graduates, in engineering 6.5 per 
cent of the non-graduates and 9.7 of the 
graduates, in journalism 3.6 per cent of 
the non-graduates and 2.7 of the gradu- 
ates, in manufacturing 10.7 per cent of 
the non-graduates and 9.8 of the gradu- 
ates, in mercantile life 16.8 per cent of 
non-graduates and 8.3 of graduates, in 
the ministry 10 per cent of non-gradu- 
ates and 9 of graduates, in government 
and public life 2.9 per cent of non-grad- 



uates and 1.3 of graduates, and in law 
10 per cent of non-graduates and 24 of 
graduates. 

College graduates are wanted by the 
United States War Department for the 
Philippine constabulary. The Bureau of 
Insular AiFairs needs twenty men on the 
islands this spring. Unmarried men be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and twen- 
ty-three who are graduates of reputable 
colleges are desired. They must possess 
physical strength and activity and be of 
good character and habits. The salary 
offered is $1,100 per year. 

A prize of $1,000 has been oflFered 
through Professor C. F. Hodge of Qark 
University for the finding of a wild 
pigeon's nest. 

Once in four years the Perkins Fel- 
lowship in Architecture is offered for 
competition at Columbia University, and 
the third competition will be held in 
April and May of this year at the School 
of Architecture. The winner is required 
to devote one year to foreign travel and 
study. The value in 1902 was $800 and 
it is expected that the same amount will 
be available this year. The competition 
is open to the graduates of 1904 and 
succeeding classes, and those eligible 
who may be living in the United States 
at a distance from the city, may compete 
in the cities in which they reside. In- 
tending competitors should communi- 
cate at once with Profesor A. D. F. 
Hamilin. 

Are the yoimg women students bright- 
er or do thejr study harder than the 
men? In view of recent events this 
question has come to the fore. Thirty- 
two Cornell students have been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary society 
in which high scholarship is demanded. 
There were thirteen seniors and twelve 
juniors and one graduate student. Nine- 
teen of the chosen thirty-two were wom- 
en and only thirteen men. The suprem- 
acy of the co-eds is even greater at the 
University of Illinois. Twenty-seven 
students were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and of these twenty were young women. 
In other universities the honors have 
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gone to the women, and at recent exam- 
inations the majority of "flunks" were 
men. 

The code of honor among American 
students is lower than in Germany, ac- 
cording to Professor Edouard Meyer of 
the University of Berlin. The professor 
deplored this situation in an informal 
talk at a reception given him by mem- 
bers of local chapters of fraternities of 
Northwestern University. "I believe 
much of this can be traced to the 
practice of treating among American 
students gathered in bodies for various 
purposes," Profesor Meyer said. "The 
German student does not know what the 
word 'treat' means. If he wishes any- 
thing he purchases it and pays for it. I 
believe the American student is the loser 
by not following the same plan." 

Student government and the honor 
system in the conduct of examinations 
is coming into great favor at the univer- 
sities and colleges. Where such ideas 
have been given a fair trial they have 
proved highly satisfactory. Johns Hop- 
kins University is one of the latest to be 
petitioned by the students for the adop- 
tion of the honor system. The State 
University of Iowa is to give student 
government a trial Western Reserve 
University recently concluded its exami- 
nations under the honor system inaugu- 
rated last year. The University of Min- 
nesota is asking for a more perfect honor 
system. 

A unique organization at the Ohio 
State University is known as the Stu- 
dents' Employment Bureau. It is com- 
posed of tiiose university students who 
are interested in making the most advan- 
tageous arrangements for summer em- 
ployment. Most of the members have 
found the most profitable employment in 
canvassing. At the meetings of the bu- 
reau members tell of their successes and 
failures. Representatives of reputable 
firms are given hearings at meetings ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

Fellowships and graduate scholarships 
are offered by Bryn Mawr in competi- 
tion to graduates of any university or 



college of acknowledged standing. Thir- 
teen resident fellowships and twenty- 
eight graduate scholarships are offered, 
five of the scholarships being open to 
"British and five to German women only. 
The fellowships are valued at $525, ex- 
cepting the research fellowship in chem- 
istry, which is of the value of $750. The 
foreign scholarships are e(]|uivalent to 
free residence, board and tuition for an 
academic year, $405; the remaining 
eighteen graduate scholarships are of the 
value of $200. Students already in resi- 
dence have the opportunity of obtaining 
one of the three European travelling fel- 
lowships, on which the student may 
study for a year at some foreign univer- 
sity. Since the college was founded, 
fifty students have thus been sent from 
Bryn Mawr to study in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and of recent years, at the 
schools of classical studies at Athens and 
Rome. 

Out of 2,300 students. Miss Blanche 
Zurcher, a senior in the college of liberal 
arts and sciences, has made the best rec- 
ord of any member of the class of 1910 
at the University of Kansas. During 
four years, in every course she has taken, 
she has received between 90 and 100 per 
cent on the scale of 100. She is not what 
is called a ''g^ind;" she finds time for 
other things besides her books. Last 
year she was a member of the junior 
promenade committee, and held a place 
on the sophomore social committee in 
her second school year. She is at pres- 
ent the secretary of the all-senior class. 
She is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Easy courses have not caused her suc- 
cess. She chose Latin and Greek for 
her major studies, and has specialized in 
the ancient languages. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University, where Rugby is played, 
has this to say of football and football 
reform: "At the present juncture the 
university and college presidents of the 
United States have the opportunity to 
throw off once for all the heaviest bur- 
den yet borne by higher education in 
America. This can be done if each in- 
stitution will decide that no form of foot- 
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ball which allows or legalizes 'interfer- 
ference' or 'offside play/ shall be played 
on its campus. From 'interference' re- 
sults 'mass-play/ 'downs/ hard tackling, 
and the various forms of 'manhandling/ 
as well as the dominance of the profes- 
sional coach. The other details of the 
game, by which Rugby differs from its 
American pervert, the scrum, the throw- 
ing in, etc., are of little consequence. 
But no reform of any value is possible 
until 'manhandling' is eliminated, and 
the farce of 'football reform' of five 
years ago should not be repeated." 

The total annual registration at Cor- 
nell is now more than 5,000; five years 
ago it was about 4,000 ; ten years ago it 
was less than 3,000. Exclusive of the 
summer session and the winter courses 
in agriculture, the enrollment for the 
current year is 4,103, an increase over 
last year of 215. The largest gains are 
in ag^culture, 113 ; in arts and sciences, 
70 ; and in law, 37. There are now 253 
graduate students. The number of teach- 
ers is 617, an increase over last year of 
9 per cent. There is an average of one 
teacher to about every seven students. 
The faculty at present is larger than the 
entire undergraduate body a quarter of a 
century ago. Cornell gives free tuition 
to nearly 1,600 students. Tuition is free 
to students in the State College of Agri- 
culture, approximately 900, and to New 
York students in the Veterinary College, 
approximately eighty. 

The University of Michigan was one 
of the first leading educational institu- 
tions to adopt the co-educational system. 
In January, 1870, the legislature adopted 
the resolution allowing women to attend 
the university. One month later the first 
woman student enrolled in the literary 
department. In 1870 and 1871 sevenJ 
women were registered in the different 
departments. In the year 1893 the wom- 
en constituted 37 per cent of the attend- 
ance in the literary department, and for 
several years following the proportional 
attendance of women to the total attend- 
ance was between 20 per cent and 22.4 
per cent. In 1899 the ratio was 5 to 1, 



but the literary department had in- 
creased in the women's attendance till 
the ratio was 44 to 56. The ntunber of 
women in the medical department was 
very large in the early '90's, but has de- 
creased rapidly, till today women "med- 
ics" are scarce. Much of this is caused 
by the increase of co-educational medical 
schools. The total attendance of women 
in the university today is 735, of which 
650 are undergraduate literary students. 

Teaching in foreign countries is fur- 
nishing an ever widening field for col- 
lege graduates. China leads in the de- 
mand, wanting 8 teachers. India calls 
for 4, Africa 3, Mexico and Japan 8, and 
Turkey, Persia, Burma, Cuba, Porto 
Rica, Brazil, and Guatamala, one man 
each. As fast as the men can be looked 
up, if found suitable, they will be sent 
over. The expenses of the journey will 
be paid. Salaries range from $800 to 
$2,500 the year. All the sciences, and 
English, rhetoric, sociology, and engi- 
neering are represented in tfie list Only 
men are eligible to the positions. The 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
through its central office in New York 
city has the responsible task of filling 
these positions, because of its high stand- 
ing in the large foreign cities, and be- 
cause of its influence with the student 
population in all parts of the world. 

Chinese students at the University of 
Pennsylvania for the first time in the 
history of that institution, and probably 
of any other in America, recently pre- 
sented a play written and staged by 
themselves. The production was entitled 
"When the East and West Meet," and 
was witnessed by hundreds of students 
and their friends. American students 
saw themselves as they were seen by oth- 
ers in the keen dialogue between the 
Chinese actors, whose speeches were a 
clever satire on American student life 
and the attitude of American students to- 
ward the Chinese. "Why do you do 
things upside down?" an American stu- 
dent was made to ask. "Because, I sup- 
pose, you do things downside up," the 
Chinese here replied. 
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THE grand old educators are pass- 
ing. One by one they are retiring 
to a less strenuous existence, there 
to enjoy a rest that has been honorably 
earned and to continue to exert an influ- 
ence second only to that exercised during 
their more active years. May these days 
of rest be many and may their influence, 
which has ripened with age, continue for 
all time. 

Last year it was President Eliot of 
Harvard and President Angell of Michi- 
gan who retired, if to relinquish the 
headship may be called retirement. But 
during the months they have been out of 
ofEce the world of education has felt 
their presence and their counsel and their 
influence almost as much as during the 
years of active service. Thus once more 
is proved the fact that never are we real- 
ly gone — ^we are merely absent. Their 
successors are making new history, but 
the history already made continues to 
live. 

This year there are to be a number oi 
retirements. Those already scheduled to 
step out of oflice before another school 
year begins are President Cyrus 
Northrup of the University of Minne- 
sota, Chancellor Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken of New York University, Presi- 
dent William E. Huntington of Boston 
University, and President James K. Pat- 
terson of the State University of Ken- 
tucky. Announcement of the retirement 
of the last two presidents has been made 
in these pages. From time to time there 
has been chronicled the retirement of 
other less distinguished, perhaps, but 
equally worthy and honorable school 
heads. 

Those mentioned above, like Presi- 
dents Eliot and Angell, have in a very 
large measure helped to shape the educa- 
tional policy of the United States during 



the last half century. And it is to the 
work of those fifty years that our present 
educational system is indebted. 

Doctor Northrup has been president 
of Minnesota for twenty-six years ; Doc- 
tor MacCracken has served New York 
as chancellor for nineteen years, and for 
seven years previous was vice-chancel- 
lor; Doctor Huntington has filled the 
office of president only six years, but 
for twenty-two years he was dean of 
Boston's college of liberal arts; Doctor 
Patterson was elected president of Ken- 
tucky forty-one years ago, and what she 
is today she owes to his enthusiastic de- 
votion. 

These educators, along with those who 
live only in monuments left planted in 
the green sward of memory, and the 
others who are busy with the daily prob- 
lems of college and university and are 
yet to engross their names on the list of 
the retired, have and still are doing a 
work that in a computation of the wel- 
fare of the nation and its people cannot 
be estimated. 

The active days of such leaders as 
Presidents Eliot, Angell, Northrup, 
MacCracken, Huntington and Patterson 
have been great days for education. 
When Doctor Northrup assumed the 
presidency of Minnesota a good fotmda- 
tion had been laid by his predecessor, 
President Folwell, but that was all. Edu- 
cation in the West was in its infancy. 
Then there were only three buildings and 
289 students ; now there are fifty build- 
ings and 5,000 students. The faculty has 
grown from nine to nearly 400. And 
here is another point worth remembering 
— ^since 1887 the university has grown 
twelve times as fast as the state. With 
this growth in educational facilities and 
efficiency, who will dare say that the uni- 
versity has not had a mighty influence in 
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the development and betterment of Min- 
nesota. Money is being subscribed to 
erect a men's building, to cost from three 
to four hundred thousand dollars, as a 
memorial to "Prexy" Northrup. And 
the money is being willingly and rapidly 
subscribed. 

President Northrup was bom in Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, in 1834, and in 1857 he 
graduated from Yale, completing the law 
course at this university two years later. 
After practicing law and serving as clerk 
of the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives, he filled an editorial position for a 
year, and then entered the field of educa- 
tion, holding the position of professor of 
rhetoric and English literature at Yale 
until he was called to Minnesota. 

Chancellor MacCracken will retire on 
September 26 next, his seventieth birth- 
day. He has served a full half century 
as a public teacher. Since Doctor Mac- 
Cracken assumed the chancellorship the 
number of New York University facul- 
ties has grown from one to eight; the 
number of professors and teachers from 
10 to 266; the fees collected from stu- 
dents $1,433 to $307,472 ; the number of 
students from 91 to 4,118; and the value 
of the university property from $647,609 
to $6,211,321. It would seem that the 
East as well as the West was in its infant 
days, educationally speaking, a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Chancellor MacCracken was bom in 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1840. Not only is he 
the son of a minister but he is a minister 
himself, and was actively engaged in 
ministerial work until chosen chancellor 
of the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which institution he went to 
New York. 

If one will study these educational 
leaders one will find that aside from their 
ability and peculiar fitness for the posi- 
tions they have so well occupied, the 
great dominant element of their make- 
ups is their personality — ^a simplicity of 
speech and manner, a directness that is 
far-removed from the pose and the cold- 
ness of an unnatural dignity. 

Doctor A. B. Storms, who, since 1903, 
has been president of the Iowa State 



College of Agriculture 'and Mecfaank 
Arts, has resigned and will return to the 
ministry. President N. C Allaben of 
Davis and Elkins Collge has tendered his 
resignation following diflFerences of sev- 
eral months' standing with former Sena- 
tor Henry G. Davis, one of the founden 
of the college. Rev. J. D. S. Riggs, for 
the past five years president of ShurtleS 
College, has resigned, the resignation to 
take effect at the end of the school year. 
Doctor John W. Crouch, who has been 
at the head of La Grange Baptist College. 
La Grange, Missouri, for the last five 
years, has resigned from the presidency 
and on March 25 closed his connection 
with the institution. President W. L 
Qifton of Grenada College, Grenada, 
Mississippi, has resigned, but will not 
leave the school for several months. 

Professor Cheesman A. Herrick, prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High School 
for Girls of Philadelphia, has been elect- 
ed president of Girard College, succeed- 
ing Doctor Adam H. Fetterolf, who re- 
signed a few months ago owing to ill 
health. Professor Herrick will become 
the fifth president of this unique college. 
He was bom in New York State in 1866 
and in 1889 graduated from the Illinois 
State Normal University. In 1894 he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of philoso- 
phy from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and in 1899 was given his doctor's 
degree. 

Profesor James E. Allen, a former in- 
structor, has been elected president of 
Davis and Elkins College, and will re- 
turn in June. He graduated from Hamp- 
den-Sidney College in 1898, was since a 
giaduate scholar at Johns Hopkins, and 
has had much experience in school ad- 
ministration. 

Judge James D. Black has accepted the 
presidency of Union College, at Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky, the oldest institution of 
the kind in the eastern part of the state. 
He will become the fourth president of 
the college, and will succeed President 
James W. Easley next June. 

Rev. James Matthew Maxon, formerly 
rector of Grace church at Galesburg, 
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Illinois, has been elected president of 
Margaret College, a school for girls at 
Versailles, Kentucky, and will assume his 
duties at once. For a number of years 
Mr. Maxon was a teacher and has had 
wide experience as an educational execu- 
tive. 

Doctor Lorenz Morsbach, professor 
of English language and literature at 
Gottingen University, has been selected 
as German-American exchange professor 
for the 1910-1911 season. Professor 
Morsbach was bom at Bonn in 1850. He 
was for a short time at Bonn University, 
and in 1893 was called to Gottingen, 
where he has since been lecturing. He 
has published a number of well-known 
works on classical subjects. 

Professor William Moore of Cornell 
has received an appointment to a chair in 
the faculty of the British Agricultural 
College in the Transvaal. He will leave 
soon for a three-year term there. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke , of Princeton, 
holder of the Murray professorship in 
English literature, has been elected an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom. This 
is an honor enjoyed at present by only 
one other American, Joseph Choate, for- 
mer United States ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

Judge Horace Harmon Ltfrton. dean 
of the law faculty of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by President Taft. Judge Lurton 
has been a member of the law faculty of 
Vanderbilt since 1898, and since 1904 he 
has been dean. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the 
University of California, who was this 
year's Roosevelt exchange professor in 
the University of Berlin, has returned 
home with much credit and honor. At the 
conclusion of his farewell lecture the stu- 
dents presented President Wheeler with a 
silver cup, a reproduction of one in the 
famous collection at the musetmi at 
Hildesheim. Privy Councillor Schmidt 
of the Ministry of Education announced 
the proposed organization of a society, 



the object of which will be to promote 
the study of American subjects. The 
society will be known as the Wheeler 
society. Doctor Wheeler's immediate 
predecessors in this peculiar chair were 
President Hadley of Yale and Professor 
John Burgess of Columbia University. 
He lectured during the past semester to 
the regular German students in the uni- 
versity. His lectures were all delivered 
in the German language, and his average 
attendance was about 150, which, from 
an American university point of view, is 
considered large. 

Doctor Calvin Milton Woodward, pro- 
fessor of mathematics and applied me- 
chanics and dean of the school of engi- 
neering and architecture of Washington 
University, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect July 1 next. Dean Wood- 
ward has given to the university forty- 
five years of continuous service, and he 
retires only that he may be free to finish 
a text-book, which, to use his own words, 
''shall be my last and best gift to students 
in applied mechanics." To Dr. Wood- 
ward as the originator of the manual 
training idea and the organizer of the 
first school, as the prophet and mission- 
ary of this remarkable contribution to 
educational theory and practice, not 
Washington University alone, but the en- 
tire educational world owes a debt of 
gratitude. In season and out of season, 
and in every educational center of the 
country he preached and practically dem- 
onstrated the usefulness of manual train- 
ing and its value as a factor in the mak- 
ing of men. His name as the original 
protagonist of the idea is as well known 
abroad as it is in this country. Dean 
Woodward was bom in Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 25, 1837, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1860. 

Mr. George F. Strong, recently ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hatch Library at 
Western Reserve University, has entered 
upon his duties. Mr. Strong is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University and of the 
New York State Library School. He 
has served as librarian of the University 
of North Dakota and at the time of his 
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call to Western Reserve was acting libra- 
rian of Boston University. 

Dean A. M. Haggard has asked to be 
relieved from the duties of dean of the 
bible college at Drake University in order 
that he may give his attention to the pub- 
lication of a book that he is now engaged 
in writing. He has recommended ftat 
the position be given to Professor Sher- 
man Kirk, professor of Greek and churdi 
history. The request has been granted 
and the change will take place next Sep- 
tember. 

Evanston Academy is entering upon 
the second semester of its fiftieth year 
with a total enrollment of 592, the larg- 
est at this period of the year, in its his- 
tory. This makes the academy one of 
the largest preparatory schools in the 
country. Doctor H. F. Fisk, graduate 
of Wesleyan University, was its princi- 
pal for thirty-three years. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1904 by Doctor A. H. Wilde, 
A. M., of Boston University, Ph. D. of 
Harvard, who has this year resigned to 
become secretary of the university coun- 
cil. He is succeeded by Nathan Wilbur 
Helm, A. B., A. M., De Pauw Univer- 
sity, formerly member of the Latin de- 
partment at Princeton and Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy. 

OBITUARY 

Doctor Amos Emerson Dolbear, emer- 
itus professor of physics at Tufts College 
and one of the most eminent scientists 
and astronomers in the world, died Feb- 
ruary 23 at the ripe age of seventy-two. 
It was in 1906 that Professor D»olbear 
retired from active work in the Tufts 
faculty because of ill health, following a 
shock. He was the inventor of the writ- 
ing telegraph, the magneto and static 
telephones, the spring balance ammeter, 
the air space telegraph cable, and dis- 
covered the convertibility of sound into 
electricity, wireless telephony and teleg- 
raphy. He further was a pioneer in the 
discovery of the so-called X rays. By 
many he was considered as the origina- 
tor of the telephone. He was bom in 
the house which was the birthplace of 
Benedict Arnold, at Norw^'ch, Connecti- 



cut. Professor Dolbear was what may 
be rightly termed a self-made man, and 
his early days were filled with struggle 
and hardship. During his years at Ohio 
Wesleyan University he eked out a living 
by tuning pianos and playing the organ. 
He graduated from the school in 1866 
and immediately took up the study of 
chemistry at the University of Mich^g;an, 
where, after six weeks, he was appointed 
assistant instructor in that department 
Later he went to the State University' of 
Kentucky and thence to Bethany College, 
reaching Tufts in 1874, where he became 
very popular and where the students 
familiarly and affectionately called him 
"Dolly." 

Mr. Charles Reid Barnes, professor of 
plant physiology and examiner for cd- 
leges, at the University of Chicago, one 
of the leading botanists of the country, 
died on February 24 from an attack of 
apoplexy, aged fifty-two. In 1886 Pro- 
fessor Barnes became head of the depart- 
ment of botany at the University of Wis- 
consin, joining the faculty of Chicago in 
1898. He was at various times president 
and secretary of the Botanical Society of 
America, and vice-president and secre- 
tary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In connection 
with Professor John M. Coulter of the 
University of Chicago he founded the 
Botanical Gazette in 1876, and this jour- 
nal has been edited by these two ever 
since. 

Rev. Edward Merrill, professor emeri- 
tus and former president of Ripon Col- 
lege, died last month at Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin. He had been connected with Ripon 
College since it was incorporated, half a 
century ago, and was elected to the pres- 
idency in 1876. In 1891 he resigned as 
president, on account of ill health, but 
retained the chair of philosophy until 
1906, when he received an appointment 
to the Carnegie Foundation. He was 
among the first to receive that distinct- 
tion. Doctor Merrill was bom in Kirk- 
land, N. Y., and was graduated from 
Oberlin College. He received honorary 
degrees from Middlebury and Lawrence 
universities. 
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Rev. John L. Ewell, professor of 
church history, Greek and Hebrew in 
the school of tfieology at Howard Uni- 
versity, died in Washington, D. C, 
March 16, after a brief illness. He was 
a native of Massachusetts and was about 
sixty-six years old. 

Professor Henry Byron Newson, fifty 
years of age, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Kansas, dropped 
dead on the night of February 18. Pro- 
fessor Newson was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University and later 
studied at Heidelberg and Leipsic. He 
was bom at Mt. Gilead, O., July 10, 
1860. Before going to the University 
of Kansas, Professor Newson, after re- 
turning from Germany, was professor 
of science and mathematics at the West- 
em Normal College at Bushnell, 111. 

Professor Morris H. Morgan of the 
chair of classical philology at Harvard 
died March 16 at Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and. Bom in Providence, Professor 
Morgan received his preliminary educa- 
tion at St. Mark's School. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard, and shortly after 
his graduation was made a member of 
the university faculty. He was fifty-one 
years old. Professor Morgan was the 
author of many classical works, and 
much of his time was spent in lecturing. 

Doctor Eben Alexander, for many 
years at the University of North Caro- 
lina and since 1900 dean of the faculty, 
died suddenly at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
March 11. Dean Alexander was one of 
North Carolina's most distinguished 
men. He was bora in Knoxville in 1861, 
and at the age of eighteen entered Yale, 
graduating in the class of '73. He was 
always interested in education, and after 
graduation he became tutor in thie Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, professor of ancient 
languages, and later chairman of the 
faculty. He gave up his position at the 
University of Tennessee to become pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
North Carolina in the fall of 1886. Dur- 
ing Cleveland's administration he served 
as minister to Greece, Roumania and 
Servia, and while at Athens played a 



leading part in the revival of the Olympic 
games. His was the first subscription 
to reach the committee's hands. 

Professor J. A. Bergstrom of the de- 
partment of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, died February 28, after an ill- 
ness of some months due to a tumor on 
the brain. He was a member of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, and was 
very prominent in undergraduate activi- 
ties. 

Doctor George G. Groff, head of the 
department of organic science in Buck- 
nell University, died suddenly of heart 
trouble on February 18. Professor Groff 
was the father of co-education at Buck- 
nell. He was bora near historic Valley 
Forge on April 6, 1861, and after the 
usual public school training entered West 
Chester Normal School. He was a stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan, 
Long Island College Hospital, and the 
University of Leipsic. After a few 
years of teaching in the public schools 
and a year as laboratory assistant in the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Groff, in 
1879, was made professor of organic 
sciences at Bucknell. Many prominent 
state and county positions were very 
creditably filled by him in the long course 
of his career. 

Doctor Henry Kirke Gushing, of the 
faculty of the medical school of Westera 
Reserve University, is dead. The H. K. 
Gushing Laboratory of Experimental 
Medicine of the Medical School, estab- 
lished by a gift of $200,000 by Oliver H. 
Payne and H. M. Hanna, was named by 
the donors^and the university in recog- 
nition of Dr. Cushing's services to the 
medical school and the profession. 

Doctor John E. James, professor of 
gynecology in Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, died February 16, 
following a stroke of paralysis. He was 
sixty-nine years old and was a native of 
Philadelphia. He received his degree of 
medicine from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1866. He was a very emi- 
nent physician and lecturer, and his con- 
tributions to medical literature enjoy a 
very wide circulation. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Adding Three States to the Union^ by 
John L. Mathews (Hampton's). How eighty 
million acres of the best farming land can 
be acquired by swamp drainage. 

America's Greatest Feeding Farm> by For- 
rest Crissey (Saturday Evening Post, April 
2). About the David Rankin farm in Mis- 
souri and how he has made farming pay. 

Co-operation: the Small Man's Salva- 
tion, by Will Payne (Saturday Evening Post, 
March 12.) This time he discusses the grain 
farmers of the Middle West. 

Co-operation: the Small Man's Salva- 
tion, ty Will Payne (Saturday Evening Post, 
March 26). How it works with the fruit 
growers of California. 

Foreign Farm Life, by David Fairchild 
(Youth's Companion, March 10). The meth- 
ods of the farmers in European countries. 

Hen Fever, by Robert Shackelton (Satur- 
day Evening Post, March 5). How everybody 
who lives outside of an apartment house 
wants to raise chickens. 

How I Made Three Miluons Growing 
(Torn, by David Rankin (Country Life in 
America). Autobiography of a real fanner 
who started with nothing and made a for- 
tune out of the soil. 

Lessons from Western Fruit Cih-ture for 
the East, by Agnes C. Laut (Review of 
Reviews). A discussion of the advisability 
of applying the methods of the West to the 
East. 

Reclaiming the Everglades, by S. Mays 
Ball (Putnam's). Reversing the far Western 
irrigation problem. 

Running a Farm as Big as a Kingdom, 
by James Oliver Curwood (Book-Keeper). 
The large farm of Don Luis Terrazas in 
Mexico. 

Seven Months of Rose Bloom, by Parker 
Thayer Barnes (Suburban Life). A practical 
article for the amateur rose grower. 

Successful American Gardens, by Wil- 
helm Miller (Country Life in America). The 
Hutchinson estate at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, which illustrates a type of country living 
that is in perfect harmony with the time 
and place. 

The Advance of Forestry in the United 



States, by Henry S. Graves (Review of Re- 
views). The new government ferester tells of 
the progress made during recent years. 

The Business of Farming, by Forrest 
Crissey (Saturday Evening Post, March 5). 
Dairying for dollars. 

The Farmers' Forward Movement, by For- 
rest Crissey (Saturday Evening Post, March 
19). The work of the agricultural colleges 
and how it is making crops and cattle pay. 

The Grange, Its Work and Ideals, by 
Charles Campbell (New England Magazine). 
History of the farmer's - grange. 

The Story of a Young Greenfinch, by 
Arthur Frederick Park (Strand). From 
hatching till flying-time. 

The Water Savers, by Walter V. Wochlke, 
(Outlook, March 26). Saving the water and 
using it to irrigate the land. 

Tree Surgery — ^A New Profession, by 
George F. Burba (Pearson's). Saving trees 
by performing operations on them. 

ART 

A Course in China Painting, by Jetta EU- 
ers (Keramic Studio). This is a lesson in 
tinting. 

James Earle Eraser, Sculptor, by Elizabeth 
Anna Semple (Century). The American 
sculptor and his work. 

Magazine and Book Illustration, by Cor- 
win Knapp Linson (Palette and Bench). 
How it is done and its value. 

My Picture-Deaung Adventures, by 
Emanuele Ponzone (Strand). The author has 
had an European career of over forty years 
as a picture dealer and restorer. 

Portrait Painting (Pallette and Bench). 
An interview with Louis Betts, in which he 
discusses things of value both to the stu- 
dent of portraiture and to the finished pamter. 

Reminiscences of an American Painter, 
by Elihu Vedder (World's Work). Last ar- 
ticle, which tells of art in Paris and Rome. 

Salt-Glaze Stoneware, by Walter A. Dyer 
(Country Life in America). The history of 
this valuable ware. 

Some Pre-Raphaelite Reminiscences, by 
Ford Madox Hueffer (Harper's). The con- 
nections and dependents of the movement 

The Art of John La Fargb, by Elisabeth 
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Luther Gary (Putnam's). A great craftsman 
who is also a thinker. 

The Greatest Pictubes of the World, by 
Arthur Fairbanks (Ladies' Home Journal). 
This is the second paper and treats of what 
the Spanish school stands for. 

The Greek Lady, by Emily James Putnam 
(Putnam's). The part the female figure 
played in Greek art and literature! 

The Portraits op Carroll Beckwith, by 
Robert J. Wickenden (Scribner's). The Amer- 
ican painter and his pictures. 

The Story of Art in America, by Arthur 
Hocbner (Bookman). Part three — the close 
of the old regime. 

Vertical Photography, by Charles Monroe 
Mansfield (Scientific American, March 26). 
How the exact size of an object is accurately 
photographed. 

BEST MAGAZINE FICTION 

A Daughter of the South, by Caroline Ab- 
bot Stanley (Century). A good Southern 
sketch. 

A Slayer of Serpents, by Mary R Wilkins 
Freeman (Collier's March 19). The cottage 
which came from an old romance. 

A Woman's Choice, by L. H. and C. T. 
Dazey (Smart Set). A one-act play for three 
women and one man. 

An Initial Letter, by Marjorie Bo wen 
(Harper's). The story of an artist. 

Cara Bridgetta, by Stanley Olmsted (Col- 
lier's March 26). The prima donna and the 
pranks of fortune. 

Clothes and the Man, by Edith Rickert 
(Century). A near-true story. 

Coral Strands, by Marie Van Vorst (Ains- 
lee's). Complete novel. 

Daniel Tank, Jungle Beast, by P. C. 
Macfarlane (Pearson's). The first of six 
stories relating to the career Of Daniel Tank. 

Gibbet Hux, by Eden Philpotts (Harper's). 
A strong story, with the atmosphere of the 
farm. 

Going Home to Mother, by Hugh Pendex- 
ter (Success). A little homely sketch. 

Going Some, by Rex Beach (Popular Maga- 
zine April 15). First installment of a serial 
story that is one long, hearty laugh. 

Her Old Sweethearts, by Eleanor H. Por- 
ter (Ladies' Home Journal). A thirty-minute 
parlor play. 

His Mother, by Keene Abbott (Ladies' 
Home Journal). A mother, her boy, and the 

judge. 

Lord Taymore's Petticoats, by Gouverneur 
Morris (Woman's Home Companion). His 
stories always are worth reading. 

Marrying and Giving in Marriage, b^ 
Montague Glass (Saturday Evening Post April 
2). One of his Hebrew sketches. 

One Thread of Life, by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim (Gunter's). Complete novel. 

Our National Game, by Ellis Parker But- 
ler (Success). A humorous baseball story. 



One On the Gas Company, by Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis (Popular Magazine April 1). A 
semi-humorous yarn. 

Outcasts, by Calvin Johnston (Saturday 
Evening Post April 2). The empty purse and 
the savings-bank. 

Sam Turner, by George Randolph Chester 
(Saturday Evening Post March 26). A busi- 
ness man's love story. 

Seeing Red, by D. Carl Henry (Cosmopoli- 
tan). How a blustering matador met his 
Waterloo. 

Susan Clegg Solves the Mystery, by Anne 
Warner (Woman's Home Companion). One 
of her familiar character sketches. 

Tales of Industrial Danger, by C. E. Ding- 
wall (Youth's Companion March 3). The be- 
ginning of a series of stories with meat in 
them, this first being "The Derrick and the 
Wind." 

The Aerial Scholarship, by Clarence B. 
Kelland (American Boy). First installment 
of a continued story about a boy's fight for 
victory. 

The Affair at Skweegadore, by Fred Jack- 
son (Blue Book). Complete novelette of mod- 
ern fairy story. 

The B-Flat Trombone, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams (Success). Being the initial experi- 
ence of a trombone player in his search for 
the adventure* of life. 

The Birthday, by Mary White Slater (Cos- 
mopolitan). A mother's heart anchorage for 
a derelict' child. 

The Brown Man, by Henry M. Belcher 
(Wide World). A story of interest to those 
interested in the supernatural. 

The Chevalier Mystery, by Craig Middle- 
ton (Popular Magazine April 1). Complete 
novel of mystery. 

The Divinity of Love, by John Trotwood 
Moore (Taylor-Trot wood Magazine). A love 
story, of course. 

The Empty House, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps (Woman's Home Companion). The 
beginning of a new story of married life. 

The Fate of Andrew McLean, by Robert 
Forbes Kerr (Wide World). The fate of a 
useless tatterdemalion in Nova Scotia. 

The Harvest Moon (Green Book). The 
latest play of Augustus Thomas novelized by 
George Henry Payne. 

The Madelon Viera, by Mary Heaton 
Vorse (Atlantic Monthly). Pleasant reading. 

The Martins, by Evelyn Van Buren (Cen- 
tury). A story of the lowly and of men 
and women who work. 

The Measure of a Man, by Lincoln Col- 
cord (American). Sailing a way. from Hong 
Kong and what happened. 

Two Moon-Dancers, by Henry C. Rowland 
(Popular Magazine April 15). Complete novel 
of a curious religious sect. 

The Other Man, by Arthur Train (Scrib- 
ner's). The scene is in the Himalayas. 

The Other Overcoat, by Morley Roberts 
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(Strand). A story of city people of the fash- 
ionable sort 

The Pocket Compass, by Mary Hoadley 
Griswold (St. Nicholas). A good story of the 
sea for boys. 

The Philandering of Penruddocke, by G. 
C Harvey (Smart Set). A tale of English 
army and social life. 

The Price Inevitable, by Mabel Herbert 
Umer (Smart Set). A complete novel of love 
and its emotions. 

The Purple Stockings, by Edward Salis- 
bury Field (McClure's). The buying and the 
presentation of them. 

The Queen's Conquest, by Semus Mac- 
Manus (Everybody's). It was in olden times 
in the North of Ireland. 

The Rungs of the Ladder, by Octavia Rob- 
erts (American). How Molly O'Hara be- 
came demoralized. 

The Turn of the Earth, by A. Walter 
Utting (Black Cat). About the man in Terdel 
de Rago. 

The Turn of the Tide, by Mary Agatha 
Gray (Benziger's Magazine). First chapters 
of a continued story. 

The Unforeseen, by Mary Stewart Cutting 
(Delineator). The beginning of a good serial. 

The Wandering Foot, h^ Harris Dickson 
(American). A clever negro sketch aCout a 
hen, a hoodoo and a little dog's tail 

The Wireless Night of Hai-Po Bay, by 
James B. Connolly (Hampton's). Much ex- 
citement in getting a message through. 

Tom, Dick and Harry— Et Cetera, by John 
Luther Long (Harper's). One of this good 
author's good stories. 

Who Aims a Star, by Gwendolen Overton 
(Harper's). A little family affair with its 
hopes and disappointments. 

With Bridges Burned, by Rex Beach (Col- 
lier's March 19). A Chicago salesman, a Lon- 
don contract, and the wife at home. 

EDUCATIONAL 

A Dance Around the May-Pole, by Eliza- 
beth Burchenal of the folk-dance committee 
of the Playground Association of America 
(Woman's Home Companion). The music, 
pictures and complete description. 

Docentry: a New Profession, by Mary 
Bronson Hartt (Outlook March 26). How 
New York is arranging special nature exhibits 
for the benefit of the blind. 

Education in China, by Ernest D. Burton 
(World Today). The old and the new are 
described and contrasted. 

Medieval Methods for Modern Children, 
by Maude Radford Warren (Saturday Even- 
ing Post March 12). Our educational system 
and the children in factories. 

Teaching Engush in the Schools, by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Gardner of Harvard (Outlook 
March 19). An excellent article on English, 
examinations, and the place the language does 
or should occupy in the school curriculum. 



The National Collection of Heads and 
Horns, by Ernest IngersoU (Recreation). 
Many animals are now extinct. 

The Proposed Changes at Harvard 
(North American Review). In this Presi- 
dent John H. Finley of the College of the 
City of New York discusses "Conccming 
Ways at Harvard"; President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, 
"President Lowell's Changes"; and President 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, 
"The Care and Culture of Freshmen." 

What is Wrong with our Pubuc Schools, 
by Joseph M. Rogers (Lippincotfs). Fourth 
paper, in which some reforms are suggested. 

What the Schools are Doing to Your 
Boy and Girl, by Eleanor Atkinson (World 
Today). Third paper — geography "on the 
hoof — a comparison between modem teach- 
ing and modern business methods of studying 
world relations. 

Williams College, by Hon. Richard A 
Ballinger (New England Magazine). It is 
described and isome of its history given. 

FINANQAL 

High Prices and the Cost op Living, by 
Frank Greene (Outlook March 12). A dis- 
cussion of the all-absorbing problem by a 
well-known financial editor. 

The Great Millionaire Mill, by Charles 
Edward Russell (Hampton's). The Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and how colossal fortunes 
have been fmmded on government privileges 
that have lata increasing tribute upon house- 
holds of America. 

The Postoffice as a Depository for Sav- 
ings^ by Senator Thomas H. Carter (North 
American Review). A r6sum^ of the diflFer- 
ent countries in which the system has been 
tried. 

The Postal Savings Bank^ by Harold 
Stone (North American Review). He points 
out the strong and weak features in the pro- 
posed system and suggests a further plan. 

The Other Side op Conservation^ by 
George L. Knapp (North American Review). 
His challenge is fearless and he cites his 
authorities. 

The Public Finances of Great Britain, 
by Frederic Austin Ogg (Review of Reviews). 
The great financial stability of that country. 

Too Much Gold, by Byron W. Holt (Every- 
body's). The part gold plays in the cause 
of high prices. 

HISTORICAL 

A Diary of the Reconstruction Period, fay 
Gideon Wells (Atlantic Monthly). Third in- 
stallment, which deals with the beginnings of 
the conflict 

A Japanese Appreciation of Lafcadio 
Hearn (Atlantic Monthly). The distinguished 
educator and the impression he made. 

Birthplace of the Southern Coi{FEDERAcy, 
by Will W. Nelson (Taylor-Trotwood Mag- 
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azine). Montgomery, Alabama, the state 
house, and the house in which Jefferson Davis 
lived. 

Footprints of the Moor in Spain^ by Al- 
bert R. Girman (Canadian Magazine). The 
aroma of romance about the remains of Moor- 
ish civilization. 

How THE World's Great Mines were 
Found, by John L. Cowan (Pacific Monthly). 
An interesting story of hardship, adventure 
and luck. 

Imsh Fairies, by Sarah N. Geghorn (At- 
lantic Monthly) . The Irish cosmogony derives 
the fairies from a station between heaven and 
earth. 

Silver and Old Engush Plate, by James 
Cooke Mills (Boston Cooking School Maga- 
zine). How it is made and what it is worth. 

Smart Sets in History, by M. E. Braddon 
(Strand). Some society women of other days. 

Some Unpublished Letters of Andrew 
Jackson (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). They 
are about various things and are worth read- 
ing. 

The American Woman, by Ida M. Tarbell 
(American). How she met the experience 
of war. 

The Canon Diablo Meteor, by W. C. 
Barnes (Pacific Monthly). The story of 
"Coon Mountain" and a meteor that went 
astray. 

The Dome of the Rock, by Dr. Paul Carus 
(Open Court). Complete description, with 
much ancient history. 

The Habitant of Quebec, by Sir Lomer 
Gouin (Canadian Magazine). The original 
type of the province. 

The House of Death, by David A. Piatt 
(Wide World). The tragic history of a way- 
side inn in Southern Ohio. 

The Story of Charlemagne, by Charles 
Edward Russell (Cosmopolitan). The re- 
maker of Europe and the founder of modem 
civilization. 

Val d' Aosta, by Felice Ferrero (Put- 
nam's). Second paper — ^the Roman past 

Virginia HosprrAUTY in the Fifties and 
Sixties, by Mrs. Rosa B. Todd (Taylor-Trot- 
wood Magazine). An interesting look back- 
ward. 

When Mark Twain Worked the Missis- 
sippi, by Raymond Lee Hill (Travel). The 
author during the old steamboat days. 

HOME AND SOCIAL 

A Gipsy Wedding in Poland, by Kajetan 
Dunbar (Wide World). The gipsies of Rus- 
sia are a tribe apart, and this article describes 
one of their strange weddings. 

Autobiographical Notes, by Jane Addams 
(American). Hull House of (Chicago has just 
finished its twentieth year's work, and the 
notes are upon Miss Addams' twenty years 
there. 

Can We Suppress the Noxious Effects of 
THE Social Evil, by John Milo Maxwell 



(Physical Culture). Shall the state insist on 
registration and supervision of all cases of 
sexual disease? 

Does the Small Town Need a Play- 
ground? by J. Horace McFarland (Suburban 
Life). He thinks it does and tells why. 

City Housing, by HoUis (Godfrey (Atlantic 
Monthly). The housing conditions in this 
country. 

Exrr THE Bondwoman from China, by Isaac 
Taylor Headland (Travel). A fresh chapter 
to the story of women battling for a square 
deal throughout the world. 

Fashion's Decrees Destroy Womanhood, 
by Bernarr Macfadden (Physical Culture). 
How the styles in dress constrict the vital 
organs. 

Finding a Country Home, by Ralph D. 
Paine (Collier's March 12). It is as import- 
ant to know what it will cost to maintain as 
it is to find it. 

Housekeeping in Africa, by Ida Vera Sim- 
onton (Delineator). Savage servants and dan- 
gers make the domestic problem difiicult 

How THE C>)NSUMER IS CHEATED, by Henry 
D. Hubbard (La FoUette's March 26). More 
than $100,000,000 a year taken from the house- 
wives by means of short weights and meas- 
ures. 

Meat as a Food, by E. T. Brewster (Met- 
ropolitan). A fallacy of diet exposed by 
the modem doctrine that food is fuel. 

My Best Cat Story (Strand). A sympos- 
ium of cat-lovers and cat- fanciers. 

Oases in Gotham, by Philip Verrill Mighels 
(Harper's). New York's parks and resting 
places. 

Pacific States versus Canada for the 
HoMESEEKER, by Randall R. Howard (Pacific 
Monthly). The two sections are compared and 
the advantages and disadvantages are dis- 
cussed. 

Sons of Great Men, by Harry Thurston 
Peck (Munsey). They seldom inherit the 
genius of their fathers. 

The Campaign of Hope (Woman's Home 
Companion). What you can do to protect 
your children. 

The Facts About the Food Problem, by 
Allan L. Benson (Pearson's). Here is ex- 
plained what the producer gets and what the 
consumer pays. 

The Flying Squirrel as a Pet, hj F. S. 
Morton (Suburban Life). It is described. 

The Machine-Made Man, by Arthur Ruhl 
(Collier's March 5). Some observations made 
at a clothes show held recently in New York. 

The People's Institute of New York, by 
Jacob A. Riis (Century). The unique and 
remarkable work it is doing among the poor. 

The Prodigal Daughter, by Rheta Qiilde 
Dorr (Hampton's). What women are doing 
to solve the oldest of all social problems — 
the girl who goes wrong. 

The Rights of the Non-Smoker, by Twy- 
man O. Abbott (Outlook April 2). The smoker 
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rarely thinks of the other's rights, but he has 
them. 

The Rising Cost op Living (Delineator). 
An explanation by leading Americans of why 
we are paying and what we are paying. 

What is to Become op Youa Baby/ by 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University. 
(Cosmopolitan). Will children reared under 
the new, scientific methods be superior men- 
tally and physically to those reared in the old- 
fashioned way of our mothers? 

What Zionism Is, by Israel Zangwill 
(Youth's Companion March 3). The Zionist 
movement was founded in 1897, and the Jews 
are urged to become a majority somewhere in- 
stead of a minority everywhere. 

Why Miscegenation Floxtbishes in the 
North, by Annie Riley Hale (Pearson's). 
The union of black and white and what should 
be done to stop it. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

A Woman in the Pennsylvania Silk- 
Mills, by Florence Lucas Sanville (Harper's). 
The conservation of our young womanhood. 

Can Labor Be Capitauzed/ by William 
Shaw (Outlook April 2). The inequality in 
the distribution of the product of labor and 
what is to be done about it. 

Chicago— Its Struggle and its Dream, by 
William Bayard Hale (World's Work). The 
city as it is and the dream of the future city 
beautiful. 

Conquering a Nation with Bread^ by 
Frederic C. Howe (Outlook March 26). On 
Belgium, and how the conquest of the nation 
through the stomach is the dream of the Party 
of Workers. 

European Waterways, by Herbert Bruce 
Fuller (Putnam's). They are all full of les- 
sons for America. 

Highways op Progress, by James J. Hill 
(World's Work). Sixth article, discussing 
the future of our waterways and the way to 
make river traffic successful. 

Industrial Reporm in Illinois, by Samuel 
A. Harper (World Today) . The advance made 
in the general conditions of emplo3rment in 
factories, mills and workshops. 

Jan, the Poush Miner, by Walter E. Wcyl 
(Outlook March 26). The son of Poland who 
comes to America. 

On Responsibility, by John Grier Hibben 
(Scribner's). A little essay of much worth. 

Ostrich Farming as an Industry, by New- 
ton Forest (Scientific American March 5). 
The profits are large, and the ways of. raising 
them are described. 

Rapid Transit by Belt Conveyor (Scien- 
tific American March 26). A proposed ampli- 
fication of New York's subway. 

Safety as a Good Investment, by Isaac F. 
Marcosson (Saturday Evening Post March 
26). How a new kind of employers' liability 
i^ working out. 

Selung (jOods by Show Window, by A. W. 



Rolker (Saturday Evening Post March 12). 
The part window dressing and the window 
displays of stores plays in the daily sales. 

Texas, Her Past, Present and Future, 
by Norman G. Kittrell (World Today). Its 
towns and country and resources and people 
are described. , 

The CUuse of America's Trade Decline, 
by Rutledge Rutherford (National Food Mag- 
azine). Our loss of trade to (jermany is due 
to adulteration of foods, imitations, short 
weights and wholesale cheating and dishonesty. 

The Crime op Our Vanished Ships, hy 
Lewis Nixon (Cosmopolitan). About our 
merchant marine and the subsidy bill now be* 
fore Congress. 

The Easiest PROPrrs, by James H. Collins. 
(Saturday Evening Post March 26). The snug 
margin in manufacturing costs. 

The Easiest Profits, by James H. Collins 
(Saturday Evening Post April 2). Standardi- 
zation — the best things and the best ways. 

The Freight War in the West, by Harold 
E. Lane (World Today). The struggle and 
the rates are discussed. 

The High Cost of Living to Ck)NTiNUE, by 
Arthur W. Page (World's Work). He says 
we are outgrowing our food supply. 

The Jungle's Aftermath, by Upton Sin- 
clair (Physical Culture). The first of a series 
of articles on private greed, by the man who 
exposed the packing industry of Chicaga 

The Land Without Strikes, by Paul Ken- 
naday (Outlook March 5). By law strikes are 
forbidden in New Zealand, and in a measure 
they are prevented. 

The National Government and the Pub- 
uc Highways, by Lyman Beecher Stowe 
(Putnam's). What the federal government 
has to do with the public roads; formerly 
nothing, but now a very great deal. 

The Rate Question From a (jonsumer's 
Standpoint, by Gifford Thorne (Saturday 
Evening Post April 2). The consumer pays 
the freight. 

The River-Driver of Quebec, by A. W. 
Dimock (Country Life in America). The life 
of a Canadian woodsman. 

The Story op a Stenographer, by Katfaer- 
ine March (Collier's March 26). Difficulties 
and hardships met by a girl trying to make 
her way. 

The Telephone as It Is Today, by Herbert 
N. Casson (World's Work). Its great ex- 
pansion and the thousands of communities 
that are served. 

Thermal Treatment of Steel Ingots^ by 
J. F. Springer (Scientific American March 26). 
Complete description. 

Through the "Black Laundry/' by Thad- 
deus S. Dayton (Harper's Weekly March 26). 
The elimination of the dishonest "scalpers" of 
railroad tickets. 

When the Sap Begins to Flow, by Neil 
Morton (Collier's March 12). The making 
of maple sugar. 
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LEGAL 

OuK Attitudb Towabd Labor Legislation^ 
by Professor Richard T. Ely of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (La FoUette's Magazine 
March 19). The attitude of one hundred 
years ago and the attitude of now. , 

Safeguasding the Criminal, by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr. (Saturday Evening Post March 
26). The way it is done in different states. 

Some Follies in Our Criminal Procedure^ 
by Charles B. Brewer (McQurc's). Many 
crimes but few convictions. 

The Department of Justice, by George 
W. AVickersham (Outlook March 19). Its 
organization and how the work is carried on. 

UTERARY 

A Library of Autographed Books, by Her- 
bert Randolph Gait (World's Work). The 
unique collection of many thousand volumes 
gathered by James Carleton Young. 

Bjornson, the Poet-Reformer, by Edwin 
Bj6rkman (Review of Reviews). His early 
career and what he has done for the inde- 
pendence and betterment of Norway. 

Browning's Father, by Francis Herbert 
Stead (Putnam's). He was caricaturist, verse- 
writer and humanitarian. 

Getting Out the News, by Harrison L. 
Beach (Saturday Evening Post March 12). 
What the Associated Press tries to do and 
how it does it. 

Modern Norwegian Literature, by BjSrnst- 
jeme BjOmson (Forum). Including a con- 
sideration of Henrik Ibsen. 

Some Representative American Story 
Tellers, by Harry Thurston Peck (Book- 
man). This is the eleventh of the series, 
and treats of O. Henry — ^the man and his 
work. 

The Sign of the Wren's Nest, by Myrta 
Lockett Avary (Christian Herald March 2). 
The home of the late Joel Chandler Harris 
and what is being done with it by the Uncle 
Remus Memorial Association. 

The Trail of the Romantiqst in Canada, 
by E J. Hathaway (Canadian Magazine). On 
Canadian literature. 

The Washington Correspondent, by Frank 
S. Howe (World Today). Who he is and 
what he does in the work of supplying the 
newspaper with news. 

The Zohar and Its Influence on the 
Cabala, by Bernhard Pick (Open Court). 
Name and contents of the Zohar. 

W. C. Brownell, by (}eorge McLean Har- 
per (Atlantic Monthly). An analysis of the 
work of the foremost of American critics. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

America Getting Well, by Walter Weyl 
(Success). The progress being made in the 
prevention of disease and in the general health 
of the people. 

Carnivorous Man, by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
(Collier's March 12). An explanation of the 



use and abuse of flesh foods and other diets. 

Country Ant and Animal 0)mrades, l^ 
Grace Aspinwall (National Food Magazine). 
These two things are of vast importance to a 
child's life. 

Hospital Soqal Work, by Garnet Isabel 
Pelton (Outlook April 2). It has a special 
educational value. 

"Institute" and "Treatment" Frauds, by 
J. M. Oskinson (Collier's March 6). Latest 
revised methods of separating the victims of 
consumption from their money. 

Mental Aids in the Conquest or Insom- 
nia, by H. Addington Bruce (Delineator). 
How sleeplessness may be cured. 

Miracles and Mind Cures, by John S. 
MacLean (Canadian Magazine). It is about 
Sainte Anne de Beaupr^. 

No Tuberculosis in New York State in 
1920, by John A. Kingsbury (Review of Re- 
views). The work that is being done so that 
the future is sure to be free from the dis- 
ease. 

Preventable Blindness, by Carolyn Conant 
Van Blarcom and Marion Hamilton Carter 
(McQure's). Blind babies and how their 
blindness may be prevented. 

Some Details of the Fasting Cure, by 
Bemarr Macfadden (Physical Culture). Fast- 
ing helps to relieve the body of poisons which 
clog functional activity and cause disease. 

Some Modern Ideas on Food, by Burton J. 
Hendrick (McQure's). The foods we should 
eat and how we should eat them. 

The Importance of Sleep, by William Hem- 
mmgway (Harper's Weekly March 12). Sleep 
as a fine medicine is discussed. 

The Occupation and EzERasE Cure, by 
Frank Marshall White (Outlook March 12). 
How nervousness and general breaking down 
of the nerve cells, called neurasthenia, is be- 

The Teeth— How to Preserve Them, by 
Madame Teru (Physical Culture). Some old 
and some new lessons. 

The Teeth, by Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
(Woman's Home Companion).- A common- 
sense talk on their uses and on taking care of 
them. 

The Training of the Will,- by Rev. Sam- 
uel McComb (Harper's Bazar). How it is 
done by the Emmanuel Movement 

What Vivisection Has Done for Human- 
ity, by Dr. W. W. Keen (Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal). This eminent surgeon tells of experi- 
ments nvi\ their results. 

What Whiskey Is, by H. Parker Wills 
(McClure's). From a reading of this article 
it would seem that whiskey is mostly poison- 
out ingedients. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 

A Play of the Farmyard, by Elizabeth 
Dryden (Harper's Weekly March 5). Im- 
pressions of the dress rehearsal of Edmond 
Rostand's play, "Chantecler." 
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Actors as AsnsTS^ by Joseph Heighton 
(Strand). What some footlight favorites have 
done with palette and brush. 

BARNSitAifiNG IN THE West, by Percival 
Richards Eaton (Wide World). A small the- 
atrical company in the lonely little California 
mining towns. 

BjORNSTJERNE BjORNSON AND HiS PLAYS, by 

Bernard Stahl (The Theater). A study of 
the man and his work. 

Don (Current Literature). A review and 
some of the dialogue of the delightful New 
Theater comedy. 

MoDjESKAs Memoirs, by Helena Modjeska 
(Century). Fifth article — ^thc success of the 
actress in London. 

My Four Years in South America^ by 
Liusa Tctrazzini (Travel). The prima donna 
reviews her rapid rise to fame ia that coun- 
try. 

My Reminiscences, by Irene Vanbrugh 
(Strand). The popular English actress tells 
of her career. 

Richard Strauss Music Dramas, by Hen- 
ry L. Gideon (Forum). A discussion of them. 

Sir Arthur Pinero, Playwright, by 
Charles Frohman (Saturday Evening Post 
March 26). Something of Uie personality of 
the talented Englishman. 

Some Musical Recollections of Fifty 
Years, by Richard Hoffman (Scribncr's). 
Second article, from the time of Jenny Lind 
down to later days. 

The Brush and the Buskin, by James 
Barnes. (Bookman). Actors who are paint- 
ers, with reproductions of some of their paint- 
ings. 

"The Chorus Lady," by Lucy Pierce France 
Pierce (World Today). A review and some 
dialogue of James Forbes' comedy of stage 
life. 

The Comedies of Congreve, by William 
Archer (Forum). Final installment of the in- 
teresting essay. 

The Dramatist as Man of Letters, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton (Scribner's). The case 
of Clyde Fitch. 

The Moving-Picture Revolution, by Glen- 
more Davis (Success). The picture craze has 
brought about a crisis in the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

The Music Student in America, by Wil- 
liam Armstrong (Woman's Home Companion) 
How a sound musical education can be ob- 
tained in our own country. 

The Naming of Theatres, by W. W. Au- 
lick (The Theatre). The trouble to find names 
that will prove attractive and valuable. 

The Oldest Actress on the American 
Stage, by Mary Morgan (The Theatre). She 
is Mrs. Sol Smith, just turned eighty. » 

The Only Opera Octopus, by Pierre Van 
Rensselaer Key (Cosmopolitan). The combi- 
nation of the big grand opera companies, the 
managers, singers, and what they are doing 
and are planning to do. 



The Poetic Drama in America, by William 
Faversham (Green Book). Its chances are 
discussed. , 

The Tragedy of Macbeth, by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck (Forum). A criticism, and showing 
the difficulties of a translation of Shakespeare. 

The White House and the Play House, 
by Maude McDougal (Green Book). The 
Presidents who have been good attendants at 
the theatre. 

The Wonders of the Modern Orchestka, 
by Lawrence Gilman (Everybody's). The 
great orchestras and their players and what 
they are doing. 

Turning Theatrical Failures into Semi- 
Successes, by Gkiorge C. Jcnks (The Theatre). 
How the managers sometimes do it 

Women in a Man's World, by Arthur Ruhl 
(Collier's March 26). Plays showing their 
situation and making some protests against it 

POUTICAL 

At the Court of Russia (Delineator). The 
first of a series, telling of where splendor runs 
riot and where despotism and danger go band 
in hand. 

Barbarous Mexico (American). Personal 
observation of two Englishmen upon slavery 
in Yucatan. 

Burma, by Paul Kennaday (Forum). Illus- 
trated paper on the economic, social and ethical 
condition. 

If Germany Were Called to War, hj 
George Von Skal (Century). How a million 
soldiers would be placed in the field within a 
week. 

Insurgent Indiana, by Samuel G. Blythe 
(Saturday Evening Post April 2>. He tells 
something of the situation in the most uncer- 
tain political section of the United States. 

King Edward in England's Time of Crisis, 
by W. T. Stead (Review of Reviews). How 
the King dominates the situation. 

Lands the Map-Makers Forgot, by E 
Alexander Powell (Metropolitan). Some 
European pigmy principalities. 

Madame Breshkovskv in Prison, by Isabel 
C. Barrows (Outlook March 5). The story of 
the Russian teacher who was exiled. 

Marooning the Republic, by Hon. William 
E. Humphrey (Travel). He says we arc abso- 
lutely at the mercy of Japan and tells why. 

Mexico Today and Tomorrow, by Otheman 
Stevens (Cosmopolitan). An optimistic de- 
scription of the country and its citizens. 

Our Chinese Policy, by John Foord (Put- 
nam's). Are we shutting an open door? 

President Taft and Republican Party 
Promises (New England Magazine). The 
promises made and the promises kept. 

Remarkable Mechanism of the Rural 
FkEE Delivery Service, by Day Allen Willey 
(Book-Keeper). How the work of thb de- 
partment of the postoffice is carried on. 

Sanity and Democracy for American Cit- 
ies, by Charles Edward Russell (Everybody's). 
Commission government is becoming a national 
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issue. Already some sixty cities have adopted 
its essential features. 

Shall He Go Back? by Arthur Train (Sat- 
urday Evening Post (March 5). Immigrants 
trying to get through the p^ate at Ellis Island. 

Shall We Have a Ship Subsidy? (Pear- 
son's). Affirmative, Congressman W. E. 
Humphrey; negative, Senator Theodore E. 
Burton. 

Some Ligbter Aspects of Ballinger (Col- 
lier's March 5). Some early and crooked busi- 
ness methods of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Strange Stories of the Pension Bureau^ 
by Catherine Frances Cavanagh (Bookman). 
The things done by soldiers who try to secure 
pensions. 

The Beast and the Jungle, by Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey (Everybody's). The last but one 
of the articles on the corruption in politics. 

The Exiles of Patriotism, by Perley Poore 
Sheehan (Munsey). Famous men and women 
of France whom political strife has driven 
from their country. 

The Hope of the City, by Joseph W. Folk 
(Saturday Evening Post March 5). The 
changes that are taking: place in municipal poli- 
tics, and the commission form of government 

"The Impending Roosevelt/' by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker (American). A prophecy on what 
he will do upon his return. 

The Mother of Parliaments, by Charles 
Johnston (Harper's Weekly March 12). The 
origin of representative government in Eng- 
land. 

The New Regime in Turkey (Forum). Its 
success and its failure. 

The Next Census, by Joseph A. Hill 
(Youth's Companion March 17). How it is 
taken, the purpose of the census, the cost of it, 
and the method of tabulating. 

The Next Great Ruler of Extrope, by E. 
Alexander Powell (Travel). The shadow of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria is a 
cloud across Europe. 

The Police Question, by Carl Hovcy 
(Metroplitan). Chicago struggling to solve 
it; Philadelphia blinded and bound. 

The Power Behind the Republic, by 
Charles Edward Russell (Success). Fifth ar- 
ticle — ^business and the increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

The Solid South in Dissolution, by E. N. 
Vallandigham (Putnam's). The breaking up 
of the solid democracy. 

The Speaker or the People.^ by William 
Bayard Hale (World's Work). An account 
of the system under which the House of Rep- 
resentatives has abdicated. 

The Vast Riches op Alaska, by Benjamin 
B. Hampton (Hampton's). It takes up the 
question which now is before the nation — shall 
the capitalists acquire the riches of Alaska, or 
shall they benefit the whole people? 

The Woman's War, by Mary Johnston (At- 
lantic Monthly). Some hard blows for the 
advancement of woman's cause. 

Waterways and Railways, by Logan G. 
McPherson (Atlantic Monthly). The article 



gives small comfort to the advocates of inland 
waterways. 

What's the Matter With Taft? by Hast- 
ings MacAdam (Metropolitan). A tale of 
two presidents — Roosevelt and Taft 

"What is There in it for Me/" by Samuel 
G. Blythe (Saturday Evening Post March 19). 
The (^[uestion that has ripped the Republican 
partv m New York wide open. 

What Is Joe Cannon/ by Alfred Henry 
Lewis (Cosmopolitan). As Speaker Cannon 
nears the end of his reign he and his record 
are given in detail. 

What Our National Guard Needs, by Ru- 
pert Hughes (Saturday Evening Post March 
5). Teaching the militia more about lighting 
and less about parade. 

Why Mr. Taft is With the Bosses, by 
Alfred Henry Lewis (Pearson's). Being the 
second in the series of articles upon "The Be- 
trayal of the Nation. 

Why SoaAUSM is Impracticable, by Charles 
R. Miller (Century). Its latest program, the 
cost of public properties, progress in relieving 
hard conditions of toil. 

RELIGIOUS 

Business vs. Christianity, by Richard Bar- 
ry (Pearson's). He tells about the business of 
foreign missions and the missionaries at work. 

Can the Saloon be Reformed? (Outlook 
.March 19). Some correspondence between Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and the president of the Na- 
tional Model License League. 

Easter at the Rival Courts of Rome, by 
Henry W. Fischer (Travel), An inside view 
and comparison of the Vatican and Quirinal 
during Holy Week. 

Fanny Crosby's Ninetieth Birthday, by S. 
Trevena Jackson (Christian Herald March 23). 
The famous blind hymn writer, who was nine- 
ty years old on March 24. 

Letters to a Young Girl, by Phillips 
Brooks (Lippincott's). Some unpublished let- 
ters of the late preacher, and they reflect the 
beautiful thoughts and sentiments of the great 
divine. 

Rome and the Orient, by Franz Cumont 
(Open Court). First of a series of lectures 
on Oriental religions in Pagan Rome, translat- 
ed from the French. 

The Conquest of Poverty, by Edith Ken- 
dall (Metropolitan). Seventh paper — ^How 
the Protestant churches are awakening to the 
problem. 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Ly- 
man Abbott (Outlook March 6). The first of 
a scries, this being on "Sobriety." 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Ly- 
man Abbott (Outlook March 12). Second 
paper — ^"Righteousness." 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Ly- 
man Abbott (Outlook March 19). Third pa- 
per — (lodliness. 

The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Lv- 
man Abbott (Outlook March 26). Fourth 
paper — the blessed hope. 

The Institutional (Thurch, by Rheta 
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Childe Dorr (Delineator). Night schools, lit- 
erary clubs, trade classes and gymnasiums are 
the new implements of our modem religion. 

The Journal of John Wesley, by Nehe- 
miah Curnock (Harper's). Some recently dis- 
covered journals, including a new view of the 
great preacher's visit to America. 

The Land op the Hero op Charity (Ben- 
ziger's Magazine). Hawaii, where Father Da- 
mien gave his life, for the poorest of God's 
creatures. 

The Old Testament as a Text-Book, by 
Rabbi A. P. Drucker. (Open Court). An in- 
teresting discussion. 

The Plight op the Liar, by Orison Swett 
Marden (Success). One of his good monthly 
heart-to-heart talks. 

The Poetry of Jesus, by Edwin Markham 
(Forum). Last article of this interesting se- 
ries. 

The Religion op the Present, by George A. 
(jordon (Atlantic Monthly). Those articles of 
faith which still go to make up the creed of 
the intelligent layman of today. 

The Theologians at the Mitre, by E. V. 
Lucas (Atlantic Monthly). A theological dis- 
cussion. 

Typical Rural Churches Gouxg Down 
Hill, by Asa S. Fiske (Interior March 31), 
Some illustrations of rural communities going 
pagan. 

Trading in the Holy Spirit, by Clifford 
Howard (World's Work). The healing pow- 
er of God bartered like a patent medicine. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

A Lesson in Stones, by Maurice Deutsch 
(Harper's Weekly March 19). The "finds" 
made by excavators beneath the surface of 
Manhattan Island. 

A NewTelephoto Camera (Scientific Amer- 
ican March 26). An invention which will give 
an enlarged image so as to bring out the de- 
tails of objects at great distances. 

A New Type op Self-Discharging Coaling 
Vessel, by F. C. Coleman (Scientific Ameri- 
can Feb.' 26). It is being built in England, 
and is fully described. , 

An Internal Combustion Water Pump 
(Scientific American March 26). The ingeni- 
ous invention of H. A. Humphrey. 

Birds as Mechanisms (Scientific American 
March 19). Their wings, bills and feet are 
discussed in mechanical terms. 

Boys and the Air-Ship, by Francis Arnold 
Collins (St Nicholas). How boys are work- 
ing on aeroplanes and what they have accom- 
plished. 

Building the Olive Bridge Dam (Scien- 
tific American March 19). The dam is for the 
Catskill water supply, and it is fully described. 

Eggs of Curious Forms, by Percy Collins 
(Scientific American March 26), They are de- 
scribed and pictured and are of peculiar in- 
terest 

From One Genius to Another, by T. A. 
Martin (Metropolitan). A forgotten diary 



of S. F. B. Morse and how it was found by 
Thomas A. Edison. 

New Aeroplanes at Home and Abroad 
(Scientific American March 19). Some new 
models are shown and described. 

Recollections of Hypnotism, by Dr. George 
F. Laidlaw (Metropolitan). Some experi- 
ments of the past. 

Spirits — or Telepathy? by H. Addington 
Bruce (Outlook March 26). About famous 
mediums and the wonders they have accom- 
plished. 

The Adventures op a Modern Prince, by 
Rene l^ra and Franz Reichel (McClure's). 
The adventures are those of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. 

The Brazilian Battleship "Minas Geraes" 
(Scientific American March 19). The first of 
the dreadnought battleships to be built for 
Brazil. 

The Channels Great Minds Run In, by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg (Forum). The think- 
ing of scientific men, and how it frequently 
happens that they think along the same lines 
at the same time. 

The Criminal, by Cesare Lombroso (Put- 
nam's). The last work of the noted Italian 
criminologist, summarizing his conclusions. 

The Discovery of the North Pole, by Rob- 
ert E. Peary (Hampton's). The fall hunting 
and preparing for the long flight 

The Negro at the North Pole, by Matthew 
A. Henson (World's Work). The story of 
the last dash, told by Commander Peary's only 
American companion. 

The Newly Discovered CjObun Shark of 
Japan, by Dr. L. Hussakof (Scientific Ameri- 
can Feb. 26). It is pictured, described and dis- 
cussed. 

The Problem of Mars, by Floyd L. McKen- 
ney (Pacific Monthly). An account of the 
Mount Whitney astronomical expedition and 
the results from Professor W. W. Campbell's 
observations. 

The Return of Halley's Comet, by S. A. 
Mitchell. (Review of Reviews). Some inter- 
esting information about the comet which is 
soon to be visible. 

The Return of Halley's Comet, by Profes- 
sor William H. Pickering of Harvard (C<m- 
tury). About the comet that will be visible the 
latter part of this month and during May and 
June, and remarks on comets in general. 

Tides in the Solid Earth, by Professor 
Oscar Hecker (Harper's). The moon affects 
the earth as it does the water of the sea. 

SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner's) Seventh article— hunting in 
the Sotik. 

After Polar Bears in the Arctic, by C. V. 
A. Peel (Wide World). Second article, where- 
in is described the sport of bear hunting. 

Fishing for Brook Trout in Lake Superior, 
by Kirkland B. Alexander (Recreation). Tak- 
en from the log of a fishing party. 
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Give the Gibls a Chance, by Florence E. 
Canficld (Collier's March 12). Parents should 
encourage daughters to go in more for ath- 
letics. 

Pastimes of the Northland, by Roy Nor- 
ton (Harper's Weekly March 19). The sports 
of Indian children. 

Physical Development Through Basket- 
ball, by Sam Miller (Physical Culture). An 
all-around exercise and a means of developing 
bodily vigor. 

Tennis for Women, by Alice Lavinia Day 
(Country Life in America). The game, how 
it is played, and its benefits. 

The American National Game, by Walter 
Camp (Century). Professional and college 
baseball in the making. 

The Bullet's Flight (Scientific American 
March 5). Some newly discovered errors in 
target shooting. 

The Evolution of College Baseball, by 
H. S. Pritchett (Scribner's). The president of 
the Carnegie Foundation discusses baseball and 
other college games. 

The Feathered Racehorse as a Hobby, by 
Anna Stahl Allendorf (Country Life in Amer- 
ica). The Homer pigeons, how they are 
raised and what they do. 

The Lion at Home, by A. Eadclyffe Dug- 
more (Everybody's). Hunting and photo- 
graphing the lion in the jungle. 

The Spring Training, by Hugh S. FuUerton 
(American). How the baseball players get in- 
to condition. 

The Value of Play as a Tonic, by Wilson 
Greene (Physical Culture). Things which con- 
tribute to the happiness and health of children. 

WiLDFowLiNG Below Sea Level, by Allen 
Kelly (Forest and Stream March 19). Where 
wildfowl in myriads harass the farmers and 
are regarded as a nuisance. 

TRAVEL 

A F^ood-Water Cruise Through a Cypress 
Swamp, by Georgt Spencer Morris (Recrea- 
tion). It is described and pictured. 

A Three-Miluon-Dollar Canoe Route, by 
Rex Croasdell (World Today). It is in Can- 
ada, from the head of Lake Superior to Fort 
Garry. 

A Trip in the Largest Balloon Ever Con- 
structed (Scientific American, March 26). A 
balloon trip forty years ago. 

Across the Ghor to the Land of Og, by 
Ellsworth Huntington (Harper's). A trip 
through Palestine and some of the unusual 
sights there. 

By Railroad up a Smoking Volcano, by 
W. G. Fitz-Gerald (Travel). The thrilling 
trip is described. 

Colon and the Panama Canal, by Lillian 
Kendrick Bym (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). 
A personal visit and a description. 

From Damascus to Nazareth, by Robert 
Hichens (Century). Third paper on the Holy 
Land. 

Le Beau Port, by James R. CotBn (New 



England Magazine). The sea-browned fish- 
ing town of Gloucester. 

Lights and Shadows in Submerged Paris, 
by William R. Hereford (Travel). During 
the recent flood. ^ . 

On Donkey-Back Through Phoenioa, by 
C. E. Moffet (Christian Herald, March 30). 
A ramble around Tyre and Sidon. 

Once a Highway for the World, by Rob- 
ert Shackleton (Harper's). In Italy,^ and 
round about Venice and Padua in particular. 

PoNT-AvEN Vignettes, by Corwin Knapp 
Linson (Scribner's). A little journey through 

Brittany. , ^ , _. 

ScAUNG MovNT SiNAi's SuMMiT, by Pro- 
fessor R. J. Robinson (Christian Herald 
March 16). Description of the ascent. 

Some Aspects of American Scenery, by 
Hon. James Bryce (Youth's Comoanion, March 
24). A brief description of the scenery of 

the entire country. ,^ t> i. 

Switzerland From a Motor Car, by Rob- 
ert C Auld (Travel). There is no better 
way of knocking about the Alps than in an 

automobile. 

Tenderfoot Tourists, by Emerson HouRh 
(Saturday Evening Post March 19). What 
the traveler gets from Europe, and what Eu- 
rope gets back. 

The American Paris (Woman's Home 
Companion)/ It is Denver, a city of optimism, 
buoyancy and extravagance. 

The Cochin Forest Rah^way, by Edward 
Herran (Scientific American Feb. 26). An in- 
teresting little line of tramway and the coun- 
try through which it runs. ^ 

The Igorrotes, by Wesley Atkins (Physical 
Culture). A hardy, vigorous people are these 
Filipinos. 

The Life-Savers of Newfoundland, by P. 
T. McGrath (Wide World). The ocean trage- 
dies which have taken place along the most 
dangerous coast line in the world. 

The Luxury of Modern Ocean Travel, 
by Elizabeth Fry Page (Taylor-Trotwood 
Magazine.) Description of a big passenger 
steamship. 

The Rock-Hewn City of Petra, by Harold 
J. Shapstone (Scientific American, March 12). 
An all but impregnable ancient town. 

The Stone-Fishing of Bora Bora, by Jack 
London (Pacific Monthly). In the Society 
islands, and the customs there. 

The Traction Siiuation in Chicago, by 
Charles A. Livingstone (World Today). The 
city now has one of the most up-to-d^e street 
car systems in the world. 

Travel and Adventure of African Border- 
lands, by Lieut-Colonel R. G. T. Bright (Wide 
World). The beginning of a series descriptive 
of incidents which befell a party along the 
Anglo-Congolese frontier. 

Where Chief Mountain Towers, by J. B. 
Monroe (Forest and Stream, March 12). A 
description of the St. Mary's Lake region, 
now being talked about as a part of the pro- 
posed Glacier National Park. 
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Washikgtok; an American Versailles, by 
Waldon Fawcctt .(World Today). Description 
and pictures of the beautiful residences. 

VoLENDAii, by Estelle M. Kerr (Canadian 
Magazine). A beautifully illustrated article. 



Up the Matterhorn Without Guides, by 
Maurice Steinmann (Wide World). Descrip- 
tion of a trip to the summit undertaken with- 
out professional assistance and the outcome 
of it all. 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



YN college and in school one of our needs 
-■• is for a literature of fiction that clearly 
and adequately symbolizes the facts of resd 
life. For educational uses, such fiction 
must be ethically wholesome, broadly inter- 
esting, close to life, and both simple and 
artistic in style. But few of our American 
works of fiction display these characteristics. 
The recent development is rather away from 
than toward the standards of pure and uni- 
versal literature for all time and all civiliza- 
tions. Such works as display both living 
truth and literary art may fittingly be used 
as general class reading matter, and by indi- 
viduals in university, college and school, in 
public libraries and private homes. We, 
whose profession is education, should encour- 
age the production of this high-grade litera- 
ture by encouraging in all reasonable ways 
the use of good books when they appear. 

The words of W. E. Chancellor, just read, 
are very true. They were written to bring 
to the attention of educators William Allen 
White's "A Certain Rich Man" (Macmillan) 
and this is worth while. Mr. White's novel 
is very remarkable in that it contains all that 
a novel should contain— characterization, 
atmosphere, plot, truth, social and economic 
conditions, and a moral that is delightfully 
wholesome. 

Selechons From the Writings and Ad- 
dresses OP Abraham Lincoln is a happy 
though. They have been put into a neat 
little volume, easy to carry and easy to get at. 
Twenty-one of Lincoln's most significant 
speeches, letters and proclamations are in the 
collection. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York; 
25 cents. 

Stevensons's an Inland Voyage and Trav- 
els With a Donkey (Merrill's English 
Texts), edited by Professor Allan Abbott, 
are two narratives full of the charming au- 
thor's incomparable charm. They are most 
admirable for reading in secondary schools. 
There is a biographical sketch of Stevenson, 
many explanatory notes, and some important 
helps. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York; 
328 pages; 40 cents. 

Elementary Cabinetwork, by Frank Henry 
Selden, is not only for the student who is i>ur- 
suing a course of study in manual training, 
but it is an excellent book for individuals 
who have the inclination to construct furniture 
for their own amusement and for use in the 



home. The book contains a very large number 
of illusrations, showing designs and combina- 
tions in furniture. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago; 278 pages; $1.25. 

Stories and Story Telling^ by Professor 
Edward Porter St John of the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, is dedicated 
to all teachers who are disposed to take 
story-telling seriously. It discusses stones 
and story-telling in moral and religions edu- 
cation. The author discusses the educational 
value of the story, what a story really is, 
the use of idealistic stories, realistic stories 
and how to use them, some vital character- 
istics of good stories, learning to tell a story, 
stories to interest individuals of different 
ages, where to find stories, etc. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston; 100 pages; 50 cents net 

Primary Elections, by Professor C Ed- 
win Merriam of the University of Chicago, 
is a book for the governors and the gov- 
erned. Professor Merriam traces the early 
legislation regarding primaries, primary regu- 
lation and legislation, the convention system, 
the direct primary, etc. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago and New York; 300 
pages; $1.25 net. 

LiFE-HlSTORIES OP NORTHERN AnIHALS, by 

Ernest Thompson Seton, provides a compre- 
hensive and highly interesting "account of the 
mammals of Manitoba." It is a magnificent 
treatise, which "aims to be a book of popular 
natural history on a scientific basis." The 
sixty species described "take in all the larpre 
land mammals of the United States, except 
about a dozen, including five of the big game." 
Having followed these animals into all parts 
of their ranges, their devoted admirer feds 
that he has virtually included the continent 
from Labrador to California. And a wonder- 
ful amount of variety of well-arranged knowl- 
edge he has brought into easy use. From the 
technical side it is no less valuable, 68 maps, 
560 spirited drawings, many of them full 
pages, by the author, large plates, a list of 
the chief works cited, and a synoptic index 
serving all purposes of study. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York; two volumes, boxed; 
$18 a set 

The Brokxn Statue de Fontance, by Har- 
old W. Gammans, professor of languages at 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, is a little 
play written in dramatic verse. The story has 
to do with the last mistress to Louis XIV; its 
lines are poetic, and its situation, dramatic. 
Rucbush-Elkins Co., Dayton, Va.; 40 cents. 
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Cost of Finishing Them and Keeping Them In Condition 



Even if your plans are already made for 
finishing your floors this season, mail the 
coupon, or send us a postal. 

We urge that you let us send you these 
facts at once. 

The facts are so important that you should 
ertainly hzve them in your hands before any 
fitiish of any kind is put on your floors. 

The economy of up-keep that we will prove 
o you, in this better method of floor finishing, 
s so gfeal — and will be so plain to you, after 
ou have seen the results of a comparative 
est — that it is more than likely you will coun- 
termand any orders you may have given for 
finishing floors by other methods. 

We undertake to prove to you that, with the 
lew method of finishing— UP-KEEP costs 



less — less money— less labor — no constant pol- 
ishing — longer wear — longer intervals between 
renewing — renewals cost less money, less 
work, less time. 

It protects floors better— holds its beauty 
longer and in general givea better Satisfac- 
tion, in addition to giving' better value. 

No interruption in use of floors. Vou can 
walk on them in one hour. 

Cost of maintenance is much smaller. First 
cost is no greater than shellac 

The fact that we have proved this to oth- 
ers must cenainly indicate to you that the 
matter will repay your investigation. 

Will you kindly mail us the coupon to let 
us know that this interests you. 



FARRINGTON COMPANY 

(SCHOOL DEPT.) 

Metropolitan Tower, New York City 



MAIL THE 
COUPON 
OR WRITE 
A POSTAL 
AT ONCE 



Farrington Company (School Dept.), Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City: 
You may send me the facts concerning economies of the 
new method of finishing floors. In order that your com- 
munication may reach the person in charge of these details 
it should be addressed as follows: 

Address ".'.'-...'.'.'-.'.'.'.'.'.'.. !'.','.'.'.*. .'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'..... 
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V — Upright 

Mahogany Casi 

BouUfoU; VcDcered 

Size 4 ft. 6 m. 



Grand 



Price $SSO 

The Kr..be--TJ. W'M, B.,t 
Piano — ^is the one Piano not only abreast 
o( the limes, but to-day, nuxe than ever, 
is solely and purely representative ai fauh- 
leu construction, exceptional durability 
and that lonoi subltmihr that cannot it 
auectssfully imitatta or tquafta. 



WILLIAM 

KNABE 

& COMPANY 

FIFTH AVENUE AND 
THIRTY-NINTH STREET 

NEW YORK 



MIGNONETTE Horiunlil GRAND 

In Mahogany. Price $700 

Where othert have l»iled to build s 

Small and Perfect Grand Piano 

meedng with pretenl-day lequiremeoli. The How of 
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THE WORLD'S BEST GRAND PIANO 



5 FEET 2 INCHES 
■ jaaito that orria the endorienwnli ol the Ieadin| 



DIEGES & CLUST 



MANUFACTURERS OF= 
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Class Rings 



Loving Cups and Trophies 
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COLLEGE AMERICANISM 

By GEORGE E. MAC LEAN 

PRBSIDBNT THB STATB UNIVBRSITY OP IOWA 

AMERICANISM stirs us if we can extract from 
it the sting of words ending in "ism" and put it 
^in the class of exceptions like patriotism. Noth- 
ing less than a thorough college education or wide travel 
and experience prevent Americanism from being synony- 
mous with chauvinism. Comparative studies in history 
and politics in this solemniging era of responsibility of 
America as a world power supplemented by the spirit of 
philosophic and literary criticism and of science in 
college are reducing American boastfulness. Inoculated 
for Anglophobia we passed into the stage of Anglo- 
mania and are arriving at a normal Americanism. 

Americanism was inflated anew by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican WOT. A continental power dipping its wings in 
the Atlantic from Porto Rico to the Pacific at the Phil- 
ippines made Americanism a territorial imperial term. 
But a decade of education in which we have had to 
touch problems in the illimitable stretches of Asia 
and Africa has sobered us and calls for a higher 
Americanism. 

We have feebly sought it under the doctrine of hered- 
ity and the formation of patriotic orders. Richard 
Grant White* s definition of an American, "one whose 
ancestors were here before 1776," has been fostered 
but in turn refuted by the loyal civH and military serv- 
ice of the descendants of the pilgrims of Ellis Island 
side by side with those of Plymouth Rock. American- 
ism has come to call for a composite and cosmopolitan 
man bred the best in college. 

Fundamental Americanism has a spiritual significance. 
It means the best for all and all for the best. The 
highest ideals are the birthright of all and all must 
have equal opportunities to attain them. The college 
teaches that every student should do his best, that to 
be content with anything else is a sin against himself, 
and that he owes it to his college and country to do 
his best in order that under the law of service he may 
help all his fellow-citieens to the best. 



SCATTERED SHOT 

PICKED UP BY 
BDWIN L. BARKBR 

Happiness is just plain "getting there." 

You can't purify the water by painting the pump. 

An educational center is not a place; it is a state 
of mind. 

You can always tell a freshman — ^but you can't tell 
him much. 

To improve your memory do something you would 
like to forget. 

Never judge a man by the letters his stenographer 
writes. 

When trouble knocks at your door say "I'm not at 
home." 

When you go forth to see the sights be sure that 
you have a return ticket. 

Beware of the man who says he never bought a 
gold brick. He may sell them. 

Two souls with but a single thought : a man who loves 
a girl who loves herself. 

A bore is a man who talks so much about himself 
that you don't have a chance to talk about your- 
self. 

God gave us our bodies naked that we might clothe 
them to suit ourselves. Could He have fore- 
seen the dress of some students He would have 
covered us with hair or feathers. 

Pose is wasted effort — energy thrown on the scrap 
heap— for there never was a genius genius 
enough to look the part. 

We never fool anybody but ourselves. We fool 
the teacher into giving us a diploma, and the 
diploma gets us a job — and then loses it for us. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING 



There is a thought straying about in 

and out of print, and so we have har- 

rm. TaiA ^ nessed it and driven 

^atiaS?" ^* "P *^^ inspection. 

and Stiffens ^ teacher who has 

spent many years in 
the training of young men and women 
and who points to a ntmiber of success- 
ful persons as "my pupils," comes for- 
ward with the statement that too much 
education tends to rob one of his indi- 
viduality or magnetism or "soul quality'' 
— call it what you will — and leaves him 
cold and stiff. The teacher, well-known 
in the teaching of certain subjects, does 
not wish to be regarded as a critic. He 
believes in education. But the .observa- 
tions of a quarter of a century have 
wrought an opinion that unless strong 
eflFort is brought to bear during the 
years of scholastic training, the student, 
at the completion of his college course, in 
so far as his ability to get into close re- 
lationship with the world and its people 
is concerned, is in worse condition than 
at the time he entered the halls of learn- 
ing. 



To offset the condition produced by 
study we very greatly need the athletics, 
the dramatics, and the social activities 
now so much a part of college life, says 
the teacher. "They give the human, the 
magnetic side a chance to develop." 

"While little is said about it," states 
the teacher, "and in summing up the 
qualifications necessary to success in any 
line of endeavor we are likely not to pvc 
it much consideration, nevertheless mag- 
netism or the heart-to-heart interest — ^the 
human element — splays a leading part. A 
warm exterior comes from a warm in- 
terior and coldness is cashed at its face 
value. To receive one must give, and 
one cannot give that which he does not 
possess." For this reason he believes 
that it is important for young men and 
women to develop the "soul" or "human" 
qualities, and these qualities, he states, 
are not to be had from books, but from 
mingling with the crowd. 

To students contemplating a literary, 
musical, art, or any sort of a career in 
which the "human" element is an essen- 
tial, our teacher strongly recommends 
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frequent excursions to points far re- 
moved from the scholastic atmosphere. 
He urges a night at the play, walks afield, 
the hearing of good music, an occasional 
hour with pictures, and even light 
and frivolous stories. "What all of us 
need is an occasional letting down," he 
says. "We need to forget, now and then, 
that there are any such things in the 
world as brains and dignity ; we need to 
yell for the pure joy of yelling ; we need 
to laugh for the pure joy of laughing; 
we need to limber up our stiffness. 
Blessed is he who can be a child again 
and for an hour or so every day or so 
play with children as children play and 
get real enjoyment out of it. All this 
will give our gray matter a chance to 
rest and the htmian side of our bodies a 
chance to grow." And then he con- 
cludes: "Beware of feeding the brain 
at the expense of the heart. The brain 
makes people think, the heart makes 
them feel, and what we are made to feel 
is remembered long after what we are 
made to think is forgotten." 

Is there much wisdom in the words 
of the teacher or is there not? It would 
seem that there is. Perhaps the reason 
so many professors are regarded as cold 
and stiff is because they have neglected 
to take "an hour or so every day or so" 
to play and laugh and limber up. This 
we do know: Our most successful men 
play hard when they play and work hard 
when they work, and it may be that they 
are able to work hard because they have 
been able to play hard. And again : The 
smile distinguishes the human. And the 
men who live in history for having been 
close to the people, who are remembered 
and revered for the good they did — the 
intensely human men — ^are the men who 
were not afraid of a joke, or of play, 
and on whose lips the shadow of a smile 
flickered often. 

You know the two speeches at Get- 
tysburg. One lives and the other is for- 
gotten, and one was intensely cold and 
scholastic and the other was intensely 
warm and human. 

Let us educate to know, but also let 
us educate to keep human. 



In answering the question, "Shall or- 
ganized play be made a part of the pub- 
lic school curricu- 

^^'^Se^*^ lum?" Mr. G. W. A. 
School Cartculum Luckey, head profes- 
sor of education in 
the University of Nebraska, in a recent 
lecture, reported in the Daily Nebraskan, 
asked for a reorganization of our school 
system which would admit of more of the 
play-spirit, thus making the hours of 
study less tiresome and more delightful 
to the students. To be sure the introduc- 
tion of organized play into the schools 
will receive public censure. Any move- 
ment which strays out of the smoothly- 
beaten path is sure to meet with condem- 
nation. That is the price the new and 
the different and the progressive always 
have to pay. 

Professor Luckey is a real teacher, for 
he does not fear the frown of censure. 
He stated that his proposed model schod 
curriculum was not a sentimental, 
sensational idea to be aired with a view 
to individual gain, but rather a proposi- 
tion that has already stood the test of 
actual application. His concrete example 
did not exist in the present era of ad- 
vanced civilization, he said, but dated 
back to the culmination of Greek suprem- 
acy. Then education in the art of de- 
veloping and exercising physical powers 
was considered equal if not paramount 
to the training of moral, spiritual and 
necessarily, mental faculties. 

"Mind and body are one," said Pro- 
fessor Luckey. "One cannot be devel- 
oped without the other, and if one lacks 
of proper training, the other also will 
be deficient. Is it not a self-evident fact 
that the normal child dislikes school? 
Your methods of feeding the child's 
stomach are inconsistent with your 
methods of feeding his mind. Feed chil- 
dren husks and they show dissatisfaction 
Feed the child mental material of an im- 
proper kind and it may prove as offen- 
sive as husks. 

"Two-thirds of public education is 
wasted. This extraordinary loss may be 
eradicated by the adoption of one meth- 
od. Reorganize the public schools. We 
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must change the former definition of 
education and consider education only 
in its broadest form, namely, the bring- 
ing into eflBdency all latent possibilities. 
In the scope of this definition will be 
found i^ysical as well as mental educa- 
tion, thereby fulfilling the principal pur- 
pose of advanced civilization — the con- 
duction of the illiterate into truth and 
light." 

Professor Luckey proposed the follow- 
ing regulations : School day, 4.6 hours ; 
school year, 10 months. First one and 
one-half hours devoted to organized 
play. Second period of equal length de- 
voted to the application of mental pow- 
ers on the arts and sciences. The last 
period of equal length occupied in the 
learning of facts pertaining to industrial 
life, such as manual training, etc. Upper 
classes should have similar periods of. 
study, but in reversed order. Intensive 
intellectual training should come first in 
the day's program for a time of two 
hours; then play and industrial training 
respectively. Here is implied the fact 
that a few hours of intensive labor will 
do more to construct true character than 
many hours of dilatory, unconcentrated 
mental application. 

"Moreover," concluded the professor, 
"if, in developing the individual, we take 
advantage of this play instinct in the 
body of every child and give expression 
to these inner qualities, we will have ac- 
complished one of the greatest and most 
universal intellectual tasks. When the 
courses of our present public school cur- 
riculum are vitalized and intensified, we 
will be able to complete them in much 
less time. In conclusion, it might be 
asked, how long will we permit the pres- 
ent stultifying method of memorizing 
without education continue as a basis for 
our public school curriculum?" 

There is a decided increase in the en- 
rollment of students in the institutions 
. for higher education, 

"^SatiS^^ but a decreased enroll- 
Makea His Report ^^^^ ^f the school 

population in the pub- 
lic schools. So states the annual report 



of Doctor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, for the year ending June 30, 1909, 
which has just been distributed. Of late 
the colleges and universities have been 
the targets for much well-directed criti- 
cism. If it is true that all publicity is 
good advertising, then it may be safe tc 
say that the institutions for higher edu- 
cation owe their increased enrollments, 
in part, at least, to their critics. Presi- 
dent James of the University of Illinois 
believes in not discouraging the critics, 
for their words, so he says, invariably 
are followed by increased numbers of 
students, which helps to make good the 
statement of that illustrious American, 
the late Mr. P. T. Bamum, who once 
upon a time remarked that "it doesn't 
matter what people say so long as they 
sav something." 

Persons who take the time to think 
about the matter are saying that the fall- 
ing oflF in the public school attendance is 
due to the increased cost of living, thus 
making it necessary for bovs and girls 
to go to work at an earlier aere than 
formerlv. When the fienires of the col- 
lep^es and universities are used to refute 
this statement, our thinkine friends reply 
that the hieher institutions are popu- 
lated, if not entirelv, at least very largely, 
from the homes of the well-to-do, who 
are the last to feel the pinch of economv. 
There mav be much or little truth in 
these statements, and so we leave them 
for other nersons who think and hurry 
on to the facts contained in Doctor 
Brown's renort. 

The oublic school oonulation is reck- 
oned on oersons of the aees from five to 
eiehteen vears. All divisions of the 
countrv show a decrease, with the excep- 
tion of the Western. The total returns 
indicate that there were enrolled in 1907- 
1908 some 69.32 per cent of the school 
ooonlation. while in 1900 72.43 per cent 
were enrolled. The loss in New York 
City in the decade approximates 3 per 
cent. 

About one-third of the public school 
enrollment is in cities and villages of 
more than 4,000 population. Expendi- 
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tures for each pupil in average attend- 
ance was for 1907-1908 twenty-two 
cents a day in 1,348 cities, and 18 cents 
outside these cities. There are 262,- 
170 buildings used for school purposes, 
and the estimated value of all the prop- 
erty belonging to the public school sys- 
tem is $945,395,162. 

In the various institutions for higher 
education there are now enrolled as stu- 
dents 289,210 young men and women. 
Of these 204,301 are men and 74,908 are 
women, and they are classified in this 
way: 153,226 in the collegiate depart- 
ments, 64,001 in the preparatory depart- 
ments, 9,449 in the graduate schools, 37,- 
149 in the professional schools and 16,- 
384 are pursuing special courses. 

The great majority of the women are 
in co-educational institutions. Those 
who are enrolled in colleges exclusively 
for women number only 8.468, which, 
however, is an increase from 1,979 in 
1890. Twenty years ago only 10,761 
women were pursuing a higher educa- 
tion. 

Leaving out the preparatory schools 
and special departments, there are 170,- 
276 young men and women engaged in 
the regular collegiate courses in 493 in- 
stitutions, which is an increase from 66,- 
687 twenty years ago. Of these 119,480 
are men as against 44,926 twenty years 
ago. In other words, 114,679 more 
young men and women are acquiring a 
college education in the United States to- 
day than in the year 1890 — of whom 64,- 
654 are men and 40,626 are women. 

The states having the largest number 
of students in universities, colleges and 
technical schools are as follows : 

New York 28,977lMl8SOurl 9,469 

nilnolB 25.4691 California 9.301 

Pennsylvania 19,0761 Tennessee 8,888 

Ohio 17,«Bl|MlcWgan 8.262 

Towa 18,2«l|Texas 7.267 

Indiana 18,161 1 Minnesota 7.017 

Kansas 10.9581 Wlsconpin 7.017 

Massachusetts . . .10,425|Nobr8 ska 6,414 

There is a notable increase of students 
in the technical departments. For in- 
stance, in 1909 there were 31,748 young 
men stud3ring engineering, 14,638 were 
studying the applied sciences, and 6,510 
were studying agriculture. At the same 
time 7,224 were preparing for the pro- 



fession of teaching, 6,868 were studying 
music, and 2.112 were studying art 

The financial condition of the majority 
of our institutions for higher education 

is very satisfactory, 
Financi^Smement and their wealth is in- 
Higher InS^tion. ^J^'^'S constantly. 

Dunng the closing 
months of 1909 and during the months 
thus far scratched off the calendar for 
1910 many millions have been given to 
schools — ^more millions, perhaps, than 
were ever before given to educational 
institutions during a similar period. 
These millions are not recorded in the 
latest report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, for it ends its 
reckoning with June 30, 1909, but a 
financial statement is made that is of 
more than passing interest. 

The value of the propery of 493 lead- 
ing universities and colleges in the 
United States (the institutions listed in 
the report) is $603,102,969, two-thirds 
the worth of the entire public school 
plant. The university and college prop- 
erty consists of $67,161,996 in g^rounds, 
$219,997,873 in buildings, $21,450,810 in 
libraries, $33,756,034 in scientific appar- 
atus, and $260,736,969 in endowments in 
productive funds. 

The aggregate receipts from all sources 
reported by the treasurers of these 493 
institutions for 1909 were $76,650,969, of 
which $66,792,045 was available for cur- 
rent expenses and for buildings and im- 
provements. 

Of these receipts $19,178,953 came 
from fees paid by the students, $10,- 
948,702 from endowments, $16,470,745 
from appropriations from states and 
cities, $4,261,030 from the United States 
government, $16,697,977 from private 
benefactions and $9,055,039 from sources 
not classified. 

The total value of all gifts and be- 
quests reported by the several colleges 
and universities to the Bureau of Exiuca- 
tion during the year 1909 was $17,087,- 
122, of which $11,222,142 was for en- 
flovvments, $^^,030,760 for buildings and 
improvements and $2,654,220 for cur- 
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rent expenses. Thirty-six institutions re- 
ceived gifts of $100,000 or more and 
fifteen received $350,000 and more, Yale 
heading the list with $1,273,111. 

The sixteen colleges in the United 
States exclusively for the higher educa- 
tion of women have property valued at 
$30,428,965 and total receipts of $4,227,- 
362. 

With the formation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and with a growing desire 
on the part of men and women with 
money to give to the cause of education, 
the financial future of our educational 
institutions is without a cloud of worry. 

Mr. Joseph M. Rogers, who is writ- 
ing on "What is Wrong with Our Public 

Schools?" in Lippin- 
^^'*tor^*^ co«V, discusses in the 
Edncation ^^^ P^P^^' ^^ich ap- 
pears in the May 
number of that magazine, the cost of 
making improvements. We all know 
that most people like to talk education, 
but when it comes to making improve- 
ments in our educational system the cry 
goes up, "Oh, but the cost!" Always, 
always it is the cost — the cost in dollars, 
not the cost of results. The mass that 
hurries along understands the results of 
business, but not the results of educa- 
tion. Slowly — ^too slowly — we are ar- 
riving at an appreciation of educational 
results. Meanwhile we have plenty of 
money for liquor, for the implements of 
v'TT, and for other things of vastly less 
I enefit to the nation and its people than 
education. And there we are. 

After stating that we spend, on an 
average, twenty-five dollars a year on 
each pupil enrolled in the public schools, 
Mr. Rogers refers to the fact that the 
state of New York is now spending sixty 
dc^rs for each pupil enrolled and seven- 
ty-five dollars for the average of attend- 
ance. Also, salaries in New York are 
nearly double the general average of 
other states, and this has caused an in- 
crease in the number of male teachers. 

"Most people would shudder to think 
that the average child in the public 
schools should entail an annual expendi- 



ture of seventy-five dollars," writes Mr. 
Rogers, *T)ut to that we are soon coming 
if we are to make progress. It ought 
to reach one hundred dollars during the 
present generation. 

"This increase will come slowly, and 
should be largely for salaries. Present 
buildings can for a time be adapted to 
the new methods, and new construction 
can be changed without a vast increase 
of cost. To double existing salaries — 
and to get a higher grade of instruction 
thereby— would cost $210,000,000 or say 
twelve dollars per family, but as the im- 
mediate need is for more teachers it 
would eventually cost a great deal more 
than that. How is this sum to be se- 
cured? 

"In the less enlightened states almost 
the whole of the school fund is raised 
and dispensed by the state, a bad policy, 
since legislators are always anxious to es- 
cape laying taxation. In the older states 
of the North and West taxes for schools 
are raised in the minor political divisions, 
to which the state usually adds a large 
sum. In Pennsylvania the state gives 
$7,500,000 a year from revenue not de- 
rived from real estate taxes. No other 
state does nearly so well, but many 
states give aid and encouragement in a 
more or less systematic way, the object 
being to help those communities where it 
is hardest to raise local taxes. 

"To double present school expendi- 
tures at once would be impossible, but 
a ten per cent annual increase for ten 
years is reasonable and feasible. But I 
hold that we shall never achieve the de- 
sired end in this country until the na- 
tional government does its share in the 
matter. Twenty-five years ago a few 
far-seeing statesmen were eager to have 
the federal government enter upon this 
work, but the effort failed, largely be- 
cause it was held at the time that the 
matter was one solely for state control. 
In recent years there has come a recru- 
descence of nationalism, which may have 
gone too far in some directions, but cer- 
tainly not far enough in others — notably 
in the matter of education. 

"If the national government may 
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properly irrigate the arid lands of the 
West, dig out the channels of our rivers 
and harbors, examine our food supplies 
with microscopes, promote every detail 
of farming, and establish the rate for 
railway traffic, there is no reason why it 
may not help in the matter of education. 
It spends millions each year for the farm- 
ers, who are a minority of the people, 
while the children, who are in the ma- 
jority, are not considered at all. Every 
other progressive nation on earth gives 
much attention to education, and we 
must give up the idea that because Eu- 
rope docs a thing we should for that rea- 
son avoid it. We are still wearing some 
of our swaddling clothes." 

That we are approaching the point of 
federal aid we have but to consider the 
present agitation for the expansion of the 
work of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

At the present time the government is 
paying out for war pensions more than 
half as much money as the entire cost 
of the public school system. In the next 
few years this amount is sure to be 
greatly decreased, and Mr. Refers, 
along with many others, believes that the 
proper thing for the government to do is 
to turn this saving into educational 
channels. In other words, having re- 
warded the soldiers of war, begin a sys- 
tem of increased salaries and reward the 
soldiers of peace. 

"In no other form of popular activity 
does a nation or a state so clearly reveal 

its ideals or the qual- 
"^^ Spirit Jty of its civilization 

education which it 
sets up." With these words Mr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, opened his address at the 
charter day exercises of the University 
of California on the twenty-third day of 
last March. "It is also true that na- 
tions, like individuals, are temperamen- 
tal in their moral and intellectual atti- 
tudes." 

Then after a comparison of the peoples 
and the schools of Germany, England, 



France and other European nations, and 
after stating that "no nation is likely to 
be educationally efficient until it has 
grown into some fair possession of a na- 
tional educational consciousness," Presi- 
dent Pritchett undertook an analysis of 
the inequalities in the progress toward 
such an educational consciousness among 
the various and divergent common- 
wealths of our American Union. 

New England copied from Great 
Britain, and so on our Eastern coast in- 
dividualism is strong in the schools and 
colleges. "However," said Mr. Pritchett, 
"the stirring of an educational con- 
sciousness larger than that of loyalty to 
a single college is already being fdt 
in the New England states. This is partly 
the outgrowth of new industrial condi- 
tions which present new problems in civ- 
ilization, but it indicates also the coming 
of an educational conception larger than 
that of any one college and based on the 
conviction that all institutions of learn- 
ing are part of the state's system of edu- 
cation." And so Maine has a state uni- 
versity and other states are beginning to 
demand them. 

The West is democratic, and in this 
section almost simultaneously were 
adopted state systems of education, be- 
ginning with the elementary schools and 
culminating in a university. "No such 
exhibit of well formed and definite edu- 
cational consciousness was ever seen in 
the organization of new states or prov- 
inces," stated Doctor Pritchett. "The 
ideal for which the people of Michigan 
and Wisconsin and Missouri and Iowa 
and California aimed in the establish- 
ment of these systems of education rested 
upon definite convictions — that ideal 
stood for a conscious duty of the state 
to open Ihe door of education to ever>^ 
citizen, an education free of every po- 
litical and ecclesiastical control. The 
men of these new states represented a 
stage in democracy, which was a half 
century in advance of that of our fore- 
fathers of the Revolution. . . . The 
fathers would have looked upon a state 
university which crowned a compulsory 
public school system as an autocrat 
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dangerous to liberty — ^the nation's liberty. 

"Today in education, as in every other 
field of national activity, democracy 
must deal with the perplexing problem 
of preserving the spirit and the right 
of the individual, while at the same time 
creating agencies with the power to do 
the work of civilized life efficiently." 

But even after a half century of 
fi^wth under this new conception of 
democracy, remarked Mr. Pritchett, 
there still are striking differences in the 
educational status of the Western com- 
monwealth and those of the Eastern sea- 
board. 

President Pritchett said that years of 
time and much work had been used in 
educating the people "to the conception 
that partisan politics could not be mixed 
into the administration of a university 
without poisoning the very spirit for 
which it stood/' and that even now the 
lesson had not been learned in many 
states. 

"The nearness of the state university 
to the political life of the people is at 
once its danger and its opportunity. . . . 
It is the great glory of the stronger state 
universities that they have met this issue 
and won. Every decade has seen a grow- 
ing public opinion in every state which 
holds the university above partisan poli- 
tics and still keeps it in close relation to 
the whole body of the people. Every 
decade sees these universities stronger 
forces in democratic leadership. And 
. . . . the state university is finding 
its way to a leadership of the intellectual 
and moral forces of the state. In no 
section of our country has this progfress 
been so marked in the last decade as in 
the Southern states. Today in all these 
states the state university and the system 
of public schools are going forward at 
an astonishing pace. There is no more 
inspiring movement in our nation than 
this educational renaissance in the South. 

"During its fifty years of history the 
state university has also suffered as to its 
standards and ideals from the same 
causes which have affected other univer- 
sities — the prevailing American super- 
ficiality and the rage for numl3ers. Very 



slowly are we coming to admit, whether 
in tax-supported colleges or in those on 
private foundation, that bigness and 
greatness are not synonymous terms. 
Success has not yet come to be a function 
of educational righteousness in the mind 
of the people." 

On the relations of the secondary 
school and the university of a state Doc- 
tor Pritchett emphasizes his position in 
these words: "There is no obligation 
which in a state-supported university is 
more clear and more important than that 
of nurturing and developing the secon- 
dary schools. The only method by which 
the state university can do this is to 
maintain for itself honest and reasonable 
standards of admission and to respect the 
field of the high school, not to trench 
upon it. The state university which it- 
self undertakes to conduct secondary 
school work — unless as a temporary 
measure in a period of educational ad- 
justment — is hindering the development 
of a true secondary school system. The 
university helps the secondary school best 
when it sets up fair standards and en- 
forces them; when it holds the high 
schools responsible for good results, not 
when it undertakes to do the high 
schools' work for them; when it gives 
the secondary school system a wise, fair, 
and sympathetic scrutiny, and leads it 
into increasing thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. One decent high school at a 
county seat is worth more to that county 
in the way of intellectual stimulus than 
a few scattered students sent up to a 
secondary school maintained by a weak- 
kneed university." 

Dr. Pritchett believes in the state uni- 
versity and the principles for which it 
stands, and he believes that it is to be- 
come more and more the leader and the 
maker of our civilization. And he be- 
lieves also that the universities of our 
American commonwealths are the homes 
of a true faith, and that they are "stead-^ 
ily growing toward the realization of a 
faith broader than that which our fath- 
ers knew, a faith more hospitable, more 
generous, yet one which exacts no less of 
morality, no less of service, and no less of 
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devotion. The faith growii^ up in these 
universities is in the best and deepest 
sense a Christian faith." 

"If the colleges and universities of this 
country are to achieve the best results, 

they must foster that 
DcmoCTacy ^^ue and sturdy de- 
in the t.- i. • a.u 

College mocracy which is the 

basis of this republic. 
If they stray far from that standard 
which demands adherence to equality 
among men, they are not rearing up our 
young men in the proper atmosphere." 
With these words the Pittsburg Post be- 
gins an editorial comment on the address 
of President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton, recently delivered in that city be- 
fore a meeting of the alumni. And the 
Post concludes that President Wilson 
"appears to be well aware of the fact." 

President Wilson, as well as a few 
other college and university presidents, 
has the very good habit of saying just 
about what he thinks. The words of 
President Wilson, which have gone the 
rounds of the daily press, are here quot- 
ed: 

"By the standard of the country will 
the college be judged; by the require- 
ments of the country will it be measured. 
The history of education in the country 
is going to be the determining factor in 
the development of Princeton — and no 
private opinions can alter the judgment 
of the country. The country expects 
Princeton to make Americans, and un- 
less she does she will not get the recog- 
nition from the country at large which 
every great center of education must 
have. 

"The colleges are in the same danger- 
ous position as the churches. I hope 
that the last thing I will ever be cap- 
able of will be casting a shadow on the 
church, and yet the churches — the Prot- 
estant churches, at least — have dissociat- 
ed themselves from the people. They 
serve the classes, not the masses. They 
serve certain strata, certain visible up- 
lifted strata, and ignore the men whose 
need is dire. They have more regard 
for pew rents than for soul and in pro- 



portion as they seek the respect of their 
congregations to lift them in esteem, 
they are lowering themselves in the whole 
scale of Christian endeavor. 

"The colleges are in the same clasf. 
looking to the support of wealth rather 
than to the people. The state univer- 
sity is being lifted in popular esteem 
and the privately endowed institution is 
being lowered. The future is for the 
state university and not for the private- 
ly endowed one. The state university 
is constantly sensitive to public opinion, 
to the opinion of the unknown man who 
can vote. 

"I have dedicated my eflForts to bring- 
ing the colleges to absolute democratic 
regeneration in spirit and I shall not be 
satisfied — and I hope you will not be— 
until the American people shall know 
that the men in the colleges are satur- 
ated with the same thought that pulses 
through the whole body politic." 

The press of the country seems to be 
about equally divided on the point "de- 
mocracy," raised by President Wilson. 
Some hold that he is right, while others, 
like the Chicago Record-Herald, for ex- 
ample, think that "Doctor Wilson is un- 
duly alarmed." The Chicago Tribune 
says that "whatever the tendency maj 
be at Princeton, it does not exist in the 
colleges of the West." The Indianapolis 
Star claims that, in Indiana, at least, the 
privately supported institutions are as 
democratic as the schools supported by 
the state. Further on the Star has this 
to say: 

"Yoimg men who spend four years in 
college are not the same at the end of 
the time as at the beginning, else edu- 
cation would be of no value. If they 
have profited by their opportunities they 
have not only gained general information. 
but have acquired a broader outlook on 
life; they are better equipped for the 
work the world has to offer them. But 
in this country, where even the sons of 
millionaires are not very far from the 
soil, and where the vast majority of stu- 
dents are of the great middle class which 
makes our democracy, four years of col- 
lege life is not likely to alienate the sym- 
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pathies of the young men from the rank 
and file." 

To what extent industrial training 
should enter into the life of the elemen- 
tary and the high 

TVi^^^^^the ^^'^^ continues to be 
High School a subject for discus- 
sion in all parts of the 
country. No educational question is of 
more importance. That education is, or 
should be, a training for service all agree. 
The accomplishment of a greater service 
is the problem, and from this arises the 
discussion as to how far the secondary 
schools should go in the preparation of 
pupils for college and at the same time 
not neglect .their preparation for life's 
work. Closely associated with this dis- 
cussion is the subject of industrial train- 
ing. 

At the recent convention of the South- 
em Educational Association, at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Mr. William S. 
Marten, director of art and manual train- 
ing in the Durham City Schools, had for 
his subject "The Place of Industrial 
Training in the High School." Professor 
Marten said some things that were new 
and also some things that were old. The 
old things, to quote the words of Lord 
Lytton, "are generally the best," and are 
always worthy of repetition — ^many, 
many times. Constant repetition helps 
us to a better understanding of the sub- 
ject. Professor Marten said, in part : 

"Some of the essential reasons for the 
present emphasis on industrial education 
are: first, the science of education has 
proved that motor training is necessary 
for the best development of the human 
being; second, because we have awak- 
ened to the fact that our democratic 
ideals are in practice falling far short 
<'f what they are in theory; third, be- 
cause of the great changes lately taken 
place in our social order, requiring cor- 
responding changes in educational prac- 
tices ; fourth, because of the great danger 
threatening our economic independence 
among the nations of the earth; fifth, 
because each child is a human potential- 
ity with varied possibilities that cannot 



be developed in the same mould, but can 
best develop along the line of least re- 
sistance; and, sixth, because the indus- 
tries represent the foundation structure in 
the social progress of our race. For 
these economical and educational rea- 
sons then, industrial education must per- 
vade the whole of our educational sys- 
tem. 

"But what do we mean by industrial 
training in its application to the high 
school? Most assuredly, if the high 
school, as the secondary school, is a 
democratic institution of learning, an in- 
stitution for the people and by the people, 
then industrial education must have its 
rightful place in the curriculum of the 
high school. 

"Industrial training, sometimes called 
technical training, is not directly trade 
or vocational training. It is not training 
to train away from the college, but it is 
training to train toward the industries. 
It should be a training by the industries 
and toward the industries, but not neces- 
sarily for the industries. It should be a 
training by the industries, because with 
the co-operation of the great manufac- 
turing plants knowledge can be fur- 
nished at first hand concerning industrial 
processes. It is a training which, accord- 
ing to our latest ideas concerning the 
value of motor training, can be broadly 
cultural, and at the same time prepare a 
boy or girl to enter some actual branch of 
work. The motor training can be di- 
rected along industrial lines, and this 
with better results than the present or- 
dinary manual training work, because 
of its definite purpose. English, arith- 
metic, physics, etc., can be intensely cor- 
related with it. 

"The processes underlying the indus- 
tries, of the trades and of the factories, 
embrace principles that are essentially 
vital and common to all the industries. 
These essential principles of physics, of 
chemistry, of mechanics, etc., must be tlic 
ground work on which specialization 
must proceed. They can be made most 
vital when shown in their proper rela- 
tion to the local industries. The manu- 
facturing industry of each community 
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can be a large factor in bringing out 
the proper relationship of the boy or girl 
to his or her place in the world's work. 

"As to the nature of the work, hours 
of shop work, hours of study, no definite 
suggestions can be made. Each com- 
munity has this problem to solve for it- 
self."' 

In the rural community there must be 
definite training toward the industry of 
agriculture, said Professor Marten, and 
thus keep the boys and girls on the 
farms instead of sending them to the 
cities. He also pointed out why the 
high school in each city should train 
definitely toward the industries of each 
particular city. 

"That the introduction of the industrial 
training in the elementary and secondary 
schools, as a stimulus for mental devel- 
opment, and as a means toward real cul- 
ture, is a success, has been convincingly 
proved. One instance will suffice: Un- 
der President Harvey of Menominie, 
Wisconsin, 25 per cent of all the time 
of the schools has been given to indus- 
trial training, the results of this experi- 
ment showing that more real time has 
been gained in the other subjects than 
has been possible without this industrial 
training." 

Professor Marten then quoted the 
words of Mr. Lorenzo D. Harvey, who, 
as president of the National Education 
Association, at the Denver meeting in 
July of last year, said : 

"The present manual training course 
may be very greatly modified by widen- 
ing the range of materials and tools and 
processes. It should be given more time 
than is now devoted to it in many schools, 
without in any way lowering the effec- 
tiveness of the training in the other sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. This is 
not a theory; it has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, and what 
has been proved in a number of school 
systems under ordinary conditions, may 
be taken as true for other school sys- 
tems. It means simply a reorganization 
of the course of study; the elimination 
of non-essentials in the common 
branches ; and the better organization of 



manual training work in ways tiiat ^ 
lead out to a number of vocations ori 
trades." 

Then Professor Marten contint 
'The industrial training work of 
high school must have its roots 
down into the elementary school, 
ialization at the elementary school 
is narrowing and short-sighted, 
must arrange the course of study 
to interest the masses of people so 
they can plainly see it is decide 
their advantagfe to have their childi 
main throueh the elementary 
course. We must so vitalize the 
that the bov himself will realize 
is a decided disadvantage for 
drop out of school. Proper reoi 
tion of the subjects of the elemtf 
school can provide an education tluf' 
appeal to the masses. This will xt 
the great defect that does not noi 
the boy the incentive to continue tS 
the elementary school course. Wl 
remedied we can more justly f 
work in the high school. 

"The place of industrial traininf 
in a separate school with all of its 
ening accompanying evils to oar 
of democracy, but in the high 
where it must have a place pa^ 
that of the classical, scientific ar 
mercial courses. For evident c 
reasons specialized industrial tra* 
the extent of trade or vocatioo: 
ing is not possible in the high sdi 
as evidently that trade trainin- 
now possible in any but the larg 
What we must have is the caul 
careful cooperation of shop as 
To learn a trade or be an intelli 
tory operative the shop and 
must be used widely in cooper; 
the school. We can learn mu 
respect from the schools abro 
are most successfully conducte 
the cooperation of the schoo' 
manufacturing industry. V 
along this line has been tr: 
United States, but such result'" 
present are very encouraging. 

"If training toward the in 
taught in separate schools i - 
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will threaten us: (1) If the special 
school is established to serve special 
purposes, then those ends will be at- 
tained in the shortest possible manner. 
This result would be narrowed specializa- 
tion. (2) Since the schools are mainly 
maintained by taxation, the great ex- 
pense necessary to equip and maintain 
(even poorly) the shops of the many sep- 
arate schools would create much objec- 
tion to such work. This would do much 
to hinder the cause of industrial educa- 
tion ; while on the other hand, one set of 
well-equipped shops imder the manage- 
ment of the high school would be avail- 
able and could be used by the students 
in the various departments. (3) Im- 
mediate chance of economic gain on the 
part of the child or his parent would 
cause premature or unwise choice of a 
vocation, thus very much narrowing the 
future possibilities of that child. (4) 
Many diversified schools would tend to- 
ward the lack of maximum of unity of 
organization and purpose. (5) Owing 
to the specialization of schools choice 
of a life work, as in Germany, would 
necessarily take place at an early age, 
and owing to a lack of maximum of 
«mity of organization, a change of pur- 
pose on the part of the child would be 
more difficult; while in the high school 
a change from one department to an- 
other would evidently be a much simpler 
matter. (6) If the hig^ school should 
ignore industrial training at this time of 
educational awakening, it would lose 
prestige among the masses of the people. 
(7) The manufacturing interests could 
readily come in, take possession of our 
industrial school, and turn it to serve 
their own pecuniary gain. The employ- 
ers will look to their own interests while 
we must look to the interests of the 
child. (8) Lastly and far reaching, if 
the boys ajid girls are to be divided into 
classes according to vocations, and edu- 
cated in these separate groups without 
the feeling of fellowship and S3rmpathy 
for each other, and each other's woiic, 
then we must very much fear for the 
future safety of our democratic institu- 
tions." 



Once upon a day a man who was not 
afraid to say what he thought said that 

we train the mind and 

Education ^^w the social or 

moral side of the 
young human animal to develop in any 
way that happens to suit it. ' All teach- 
ers recognize much truth in this state- 
ment. We try, in a quietly whispered 
way, to train the social side, but too often 
the whisper is so hushed that the young 
man or woman fails to catch or heed 
the real meaning. And then we abolish 
certain evil* influences, little^ realizing that 
for every evil abolished a substitute that 
is better must be provided. Many sins 
are committed in the name of ignorance, 
and every sin carries with it a full quota 
of misery and suffering. 

It was with these ideas in mind that 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young introduced into 
the Chicago public schools a course in 
social hygiene. It was with the same 
ideas in mind that Miss Marion Talbot, 
dean of women and professor of house- 
hold administration in the University of 
Chicago, has written a book. The book 
is just off the press and is called "The 
Education of Women." 

Miss Talbot says that the training of 
young men and women for marriage and 
parenthood and instructions in the social 
conventions should be inaugurated at 
once by American colleges. 

Race suicide and divorce can be di- 
minished by proper social education. 
Miss Talbot declares. She urges the cul- 
tivation of a high level of social life in 
the colleges, while condemning "amuse- 
ment in the form of dissipation," and de- 
plores the fact that some colleges pro- 
hibit dancing. 

Miss Talbot holds that "the home still 
is 'woman's sphere,' and always will be 
for most women," but declares that the 
home no longer is what it formerly was, 
that it is destined to undergo still more 
profound changes, and that efforts to re- 
tain it on its old basis will, for the most 
part, be futile. 

"The art of hospitality in its true 
sense," she says, "is disappearing from 
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American homes before a wave of ex- 
pensive entertaining. 

"There exists at present an imperative 
social demand that girls should be trained 
to be wives and mothers, and boys to be 
husbands and fathers/' she continues. 
"American homes are suffering from a 
lack of wisdom in regard to the prob- 
lems of parenthood and child culture. 

"The incapacity of husbands and fath- 
ers to contribute their share toithe fam- 
ily life manifestly is increasing because 
of the growing pressure of the counter- 
claims of business and professional in- 
terests. Race suicide and divorce are 
symptoms of a social disorder, doubtless 
very grave and certainly very evident, 
the remedy for which lies in training 
both boys and girls for parenthood." 

Of the desire and need of students for 
learning the social amenities, Miss Tal- 
bot says : 

"It would not seem unsuitable for an 
educational institution to provide oppor- 
tunities to meet so conscious a need. 
The chief agency to be depended upon 
must be, nevertheless, not private hos- 
pitality, but the organized and recog- 
nized social functions of the institution. 

"In institutions where dancing offi- 
cially is forbidden and students resort 
to public halls where there is no com- 
petent chaperonage or oversight, there 
often is little eflFort made to provide an 
adequate substitute, and the whole prob- 
lem of social training is largely ignored. 
Here the policy of repression is one of 
admitted failure." 

In a reading of the report of the 
Oberlin Association of Illinois it might 

be well to consider 
The Lawlessness whether the "law- 

ColleglMen jf^^'! ^^"^Sf "^^^ 

has been made more 

lawless by his collegiate training, or 
whether the majority of those who go 
to the higher institutions are sent there 
because they are known to possess 
"crooked natures," and for the reason 
that fond parents hope that the course 
of study and the discipline will straight- 
en out the crookedness. If the latter 



assumption be true, then it would seem 
from the report that as a straightener 
of "crooked natures" the coU^c is not 
a huge success. 

A certain noted criminologist has 
said that the only difference between 
an educated and an uneducated ''crook^ 
is that the former is less bold but more 
shrewd. But be this as it may, it seems 
hardly fair to blame the colleges for 
the lawlessness of their graduates in 
after life. 

The Oberlin report charges the col- 
lege-bred man with being the most 
lawless element of modern society. 
The report has been compiled by an 
Oberlin alumni committee of Chicago- 
ans, and the data have been collected 
from all over the United States. 

The general indictment is twofold. 
It accuses college men of being know- 
ing breakers of the law and of being 
indifferent when they see the law being 
broken by others under their very 
noses. Among the specific findings of 
the committee are the following: 

"It was found that many college men 
elected to office in city, state and na- 
tion, after taking an oath to enforce 
the law of the land, are violating their 
oaths by not enforcing certain laws 
on our statute books. 

"It was found that many college and 
university men in Chicago belong to 
clubs like the Union League Club, the 
University Club and other clubs in 
Chicago where the members have kept 
the bars of these clubs open on Sunday, 
contrary to section 259 of chapter 38 
of the criminal code of Illinois. 

"It was found that in many instances 
college men are the men expected to 
prepare immunity baths for our de- 
linquent and lawless citizens. 

"It was found that many college men 
are afraid to protest against lawless- 
ness for fear such protest may injure 
their business or their prospects of 
being elected to some office." 

After the committee had failed to 
enlist the sympathy of the college and 
university presidents with the move- 
ment to get college men into action 
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against lawlessness, letters asking the 
whys and wherefores of the apathy 
were sent to the professor of sociology 
in every college in the Union. 

The severest indictment of the men 
in power was probably that submitted 
by the department of sociology of the 
Shaw University of Raleigh, N. C. 
'College presidents," reads the report, 
'are not willing to enforce the law or 
even allow it to be enforced when it 
will cause them to lose students, es- 
pecially rich or influential ones." 

It was declared by the Michigan 
Law Review that college men become 
so identified with books that they place 
it beneath their dignity to get into 
action about anything. 

The idea advanced by the men of 
the University of Chicago would have 
it that collegians, while in college, get 
ideas of a standard of living that takes 
them the larger part ot their most 
strenuous years to attain. 

The report has gone the rounds of 
the press of the country, and there is 
an almost unanimous opinion that 
whatever the degree to which college- 
bred men may have violated law, or 
connived at or tolerated its violation 
by others, it is absurd to refer their atti- 
tude on the subject to the circumstance 
of their attendance at college. 

It may be that modern society ex- 
pects too much of the college, just as 
most people expect too much of the 
church. Going to church makes 
neither saints nor devils, and the fact 
that a man has attended college should 
be a certificate neither of honesty nor 
dishonesty. The chances are that the 
dishonest graduate would have been 
more dishonest had he never gone to 
college. You know there is a little 
mysterious inner being frequently re- 
ferred to and frequently called "heart," 
"conscience," **soul," and other names. 
This little inner being is the center of 
all honesty. Some day, perhaps, edu- 
cators will find a way to reach and 
train it, and when that day arrives the 
world will begin to have more better 
educated men and also less crookedness. 



It may be remembered that a short 
time ago Mr. C. P. Gary, Superin- 
tendent of Public In- 
Is the College struction of Wiscon- 

B?8ytS^l? ^% .offered some 

' criticisms. The bt, 

Louis Times took up these criticisms 
and invited some university presidents 
to express their views. In writing on 
high schools, President Sidney E. Mezes 
of the University of Texas does not find 
any schools in the South encroaching on 
college work. In sustaining this posi- 
tion, as compared to Superintendent 
Cary, who criticises high school work. 
President Mezes says : 

"I do not believe the high schools are 
trying to teach too much. In my judg- 
ment, the schools dealing with children 
from 13 or 14 to 17 or 18 years of age 
should teach more subjects and offer 
more kinds of training than they now do, 
especially training that will improve the 
skill of our workers and the intelligence, 
character and loyalty of our citizens. In 
order to do this and not to neglect the 
older and more familiar purposes of 
secondary schools, a larger and wiser 
supervision of the time spent outside of 
the schoolroom will be necessary. 

"It may be that Superintendent Cary 
criticised, or meant to criticise, the high 
schools, not for trying to teach too 
much, but for trying to teach each pupil 
too many things. If that was his mean- 
ing, I heartily agree with him. Second- 
ary education in America is much too 
scrappy. More thorough work should 
be exacted of high school students, and 
in order to do this not more than four, 
or, at the outside, five, subjects should 
be studied at one time. This is the 
practice of some of our schools, and 
should, in my judgment, be the practice 
of aU.'' 

Contending for the concentration of 
the high school student's mind on a 
few subjects, with the belief that he 
masters them better than he would a 
larger number of branches, President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University to that extent sustains the 
contentions q| Superintendent Cary. 
President ' 'lares: 
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**In answer I confine myself to two 
points : 

"First, the strictly intellectual; and, 
second, the ethical side of the training 
given in the high school. 

'The intellectual purpose of the high 
school is to create the power of thinking. 
This purpose is more fundamental and 
more useful than the purpose of convey- 
ing knowledge. 

"Now in the creating of the power to 
think a few studies constantly pursued 
are more eflFective than many studies 
slightly or superficially pursued. For 
in pursuing many studies one is con- 
cerned only with the elemental facts. 
Knowledge is indeed thus gained. In 
pursuing a few studies usually one be- 
comes acquainted with the higher range 
of thinking and with the relations of 
facts. The relations of facts create 
power to think. The mere knowledge of 
facts does not usually create power to 
think. 

"Second: I believe that the moral 
character of students in the high school 
is and should be formed by ordinary 
forces. First, the text-books and regular 
courses of instruction in any subject are 
eflFective. Every science should form 
moral as well as intellectual wisdom. 
Second, each study should be so formed 
as to give an ethical training. 

*'Moral lessons are found in Cicero's 
Orations against Cataline as well as in 
his De Officiis. 

"Mathematics should form moral as 
well as intellectual accuracy. The whole 
atmosphere of a school should be 
ethical. 

"Third: The moral character of a 
teacher represents perhaps the most ef- 
fective force for the inspiration of simi- 
lar character in the student." 

In brief, Mr. Cary takes the position 
that the high schools are attempting to 
do work that rightfully belongs to the 
university; that less work should be at- 
tempted, and that more thorough stand- 
ards should be established for what is 
offered. He maintains that too many 
of the smaller high schools lose their 
effectiveness by offering a too great 
diversity of courses. 



With the schools maintaining this po- 
sition. Superintendent Cary maintain'; 
the students, passing onward to the col- 
lege, are slipshod in their methods, in 
large numbers misspell ordinary words, 
fail to capitalize and punctuate properly, 
are not clear in their use of English, and 
lack force and a fair degree of gram- 
matical accuracy. 

Another contention made by Mr. Caiy 
is that the text-books used in the high 
schools are not adapted to the students' 
minds. He maintains they are written 
by the college man, not with the view of 
educating the student, but in an effort to 
impress his own scholarship upon his 
colleagues. This has the effect of forc- 
ing the student to "bluff," as the books 
are too heavy for his comprehension. 

After setting forth these views. Super- 
intendent Cary announced his creed as 
follows : 

"I believe every high school should 
give every pupil before he graduates 
such a review of the common branches 
as will relieve the school of the charge 
that graduates are weak and incompetent 
in their knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

"I believe high school teachers should 
give the utmost care and consideration 
to the mental, moral and physical habits 
young people form. 

"I believe the high school should teach 
respect for law and the wise use of 
liberty. 

"I believe the high school shoidd make 
special efforts to train pupils to use 
reference books. 

"I believe all schools should train 
pupils to organize and preside over 
meetings and follow parliamentaiy 
usage. 

"1 believe more attention should be 
given to instruction in hygiene, civics 
and ethics." 

From every part of the country word is 
being given out that our school system 

is wrong. Some say 

EdScSSS *^* '* « *" '^opg- 

System Criticised ?°o. o**" ^7 ™t 

It IS only partially 

wrong. To use an old saying, "Where 
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there is so much smoke there must be 
a little fire." But as educators are the 
chief critics, and as educators are expect- 
ed to rig^ht whatever is wrong, the words 
of criticism are more from within than 
from without, and so it may be reasonable 
to assume that it is only a matter of time 
until the American school system will be 
more perfect. 

Starting with educated and educational 
New Elngland and traveling westward 
we find the criticism all tuned to pretty 
much the same key. At a meeting in 
Boston last month it was declared that 
"it is realized that there is something 
wrong with the curriculum of the school 
system which does not make the boys 
eager to remain in school. English, lit- 
erature and history are taught in such 
a manner as to have no appeal to the 
boy ; you must appeal to his interests, so 
that he will remain in school voluntarily." 
At this same meeting Mr. Frank P. 
Speare, superintendent of the Y. M. C. A. 
educational department, referred to the 
fact that out of 13,000 applicants at the 
Y. M. C A. employment bureau last 
year, all of whom were grammar school 
and high school graduates, only 1,100 
could do some one thing well. The 
others could "do an)rthing, which means 
nothing." 

Is our modem system of education all 
wrong? Professor C. M. Woodward, 
president of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
thinks it is. In his address at the open- 
ing of the fifteenth annual session of that 
organization, among other things, he 
said: "Our modem system of education 
is resulting in lazy, good-for-nothing 
citizens. It is not our place to educate a 
privileged class of individuals, but to 
train men to fight their way under mod- 
era conditions, and these conditions are 
becoming more and more industrial. The 
great burden of the American republic 
today IS the number of educated, un- 
trained floaters, who are incapable of ef- 
ficient effort." 

Condemnation of university domina- 
tion of high school curricula was ex- 
pressed both by voice and by resolution 
by the Wisccmsin Superintendent and 



Supervising Principals' Association at 
their annual banquet in Milwaukee last 
month. The resolution asked that algebra 
be made an elective study in high school 
courses, and that entrance be granted to 
universities and colleges by a recognition 
of the applicant's ability to do the univer- 
sity work, instead of by the present 
method of academic requirements. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
many college and university professors to 
place the weaknesses of the educational 
system upon the shoulders of the high 
school. This brings reply from the high 
school teachers that the colleges and uni- 
versities are demanding certain entrance 
requirements, thus forcing the secondary 
schools to insist upon studies and stand- 
ards not suited to the welfare of the ma- 
jority of pupils. In driving the whole 
discussion and contention into a corner 
(if such a thing were possible) we seem 
to arrive at a conclusion that the diffi- 
culty lies between the high school and 
the college. When educators are able to 
arrive at a proper adjustment of these 
differences our entire educational system 
will be in a fair way of nearing perfec- 
tion. 

One of these wordy wars between a 
university professor and a high school 

teacher was reported 
The ^gj^l^*^*" in the St. Paul Pio- 

and High School ncer-Press last month. 

Doctor J. B. Johns- 
ton, professor in the college of medicine 
at the University of Minnesota, de- 
nounced the common and high school sys- 
tem of the country as being antiquated 
and incapable of serving its purposes. 
Miss Jessie Caplin, a teacher of science in 
a Minneapolis high school, took excep- 
tion to the statements of Doctor Johns- 
ton. 

Teachers at the university were forced 
to make the entering students unlearn all 
they had learned in the high schools, ac- 
cording to Professor Johnston, because, 
he said, "Our students come to the uni- 
versity after a long period of public 
school training which falls far short of 
giving them a proper outlook upon life 
or a proper view of the means of acquir- 
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ing knowledge, or a proper appreciation 
of the value of knowledge. Our system 
of public instruction, instead of being 
alive to the needs of the young, instead 
of keeping abreast of social and economic 
movements, instead of developing the tal- 
ents of individual pupils, instead of in- 
troducing the youth actively and prac- 
tically to the life which is his to live, 
is the most antiquated of human institu- 
tions save one, disregards the needs and 
capacities of the individual, and fills the 
minds of all with a pabulum which is 
supposed to make every man a president, 
great artist or a king of high finance. 
The schools rebuff youthful curiosity and 
stifle youthful enthusiasm, the two prime 
movers in human advancement." I)octor 
Johnston's caustic criticism continued in 
further detail, and he said: "Then the 
university faculty accepts that dwarfed 
and stunted and misshapen child and sets 
about the impossible task of making a 
man of him. What we need," said Doc- 
tor Johnston, after commending the ten- 
dency in the educational system of the 
country to incorporate the study of 
science, domestic arts and manual train- 
ing, "is a fundamental renaissance in our 
school system." 

Miss Caplin threw herself into the con- 
troversy and demanded more concrete 
criticism and challenged the university 
faculty for more specific recommenda- 
tions to meet the weaknesses of the sys- 
tem condemned. "Our high schools do 
try to improve the students and fit them 
for actual life," she said. "The faculty 
can thank the fraternities of the univer- 
sities for inducing the freshmen to main- 
tain a certain standard of scholarship. 
Why should the freshmen not be taken 
by the hand and led through the first 
registration ?" 

Following the criticism to the extreme 

West, we find Professor Oliver Peebles 

. Jenkins of Stanford 

Evototion University arraigning 

Revolution? ^^^^ whole educational 

scheme now followed 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities. His words, 
spoken before the Schoolmasters' Qub at 



San Francisco, provoked a storm of diV 
cussion. 

Mediacvalism in ideas and curricalum 
f^rofessor Jenkins charged to American 
colleges, and he repeated the famous 
motto of Doctor David Starr Jordan and 
the official seal of Stanford Universitv. 
"Die Luft der Freiheit Wehte," to p(Mnt 
his remarks. This means "TTie air of 
freedom blows," the educator said, "but 
many universities, we are constrained to 
believe, interpret it *The air of freedom 
be blowed.' " 

The educational system in this country 
the speaker called the relic of an obso- 
lete idea of pedagogy, and he said that 
the only reason why it had not been dis- 
carded long ago was the load of conserv- 
atism the people bear, and their passion 
for and adoration of antiquities. 

Elementary schools and high schools 
divided the blame with collies and uni- 
versities. In speaking of the public 
school system. Professor Jenkins declared 
that the people, although willing enough 
to give them financial support, never gave 
a thought of what was being taught or 
How, leaving the whole matter in the 
hands of a school superintendent, whose 
position was a political one. The prin- 
cipal fault he found with the high schools 
was that they are thought of merely as 
a preparation for college. 

"The secondary school began as a Latin 
and Greek mill to supply a grist for die 
theoretical college, remaining so for 100 
years, when some of the colleges asked 
for common arithmetic for an entrance 
credit. It took 100 years more for this 
fearful innovation to spread far. Har- 
vard herself holding out against it for 
beyond a century." 

The colleges, however, received a 
major portion of the blame. In speaking 
of the first colleges founded in this coun- 
try. Professor Jenkins said : 

"The pious desire on the part of the 
New England colonists that their ministry 
should not go to heaven from Plymouth 
Rock without knowing a great deal of 
bad Latin and worse Greek, although 
St. Peter knew neither, has fastened on 
America a form of college that it has 
taken three centuries to break. 
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"The spirit of these colleges made it 
grossly materialistic to study the wonder- 
ful intricacies of the perfect steam engine 
just from the hand and brain of a human 
genius, who was revolutionizing the occu- 
pations of the human world, but made it 
finely humanistic to cron over the broken 
hair pin of a man dead 2,000 years. 

"The point of view becomes academic 
rather than productive, and thus we have 
vestigial spelling, paleontological strata 
in government and society, and anar- 
chronistic education carefully preserved 
and guarded by a scholastic tempera- 
ment." 

The savant declared that the system 
must be changed by evolution or revolu- 
tion. It would be as difficult, he main- 
tained, to change the ears of a jackass by 
evolution as the school system, and he de- 
clared that the change must come, there- 
fore, through revolution. 

At the commencement exercises of 
the Carlisle Indian School, held during 

the closing week of 
The School March, President 

Life oftiie'^Nation William H. P. Faun- 

ce of Brown Uni- 
versity was one of the principal 
speakers. President Faunce talked on 
"The Contribution of the School to the 
Life of the Nation." An abstract of 
this address is well worth printing and 
it is well worth reading. Every sen- 
tence is a text for a long sermon. Here 
follows the best of the many good 
things spoken by President Faunce to 
the Indian boys and girls at Carlisle: 

"Discovery and invention have in the 
last hundred years changed the face of 
the world. Have they brought any 
corresponding change in the men who 
inhabit and use the world? Have we 
improved the man behind the machine? 
Greatness of apparatus should mean 
greatness of intelligence and character. 
Over the entrance to every educational 
institution should be written the primal 
purpose: 'Let us make men.' What 
then do our best schools stand for? 

"They minister to our national unity. 
The 18,000,000 children now at school 



in this country constitute a mightier 
army than any that conscription could 
raise, and a college is the true defense 
of nations. The public school is the 
'melting-pot' in which our diverse 
nationalities are fused. No steel net- 
work of railways can bind together 
states 'dissevered, discordant, bellig- 
erent.' No inter-state commerce law 
or federal judiciary can constitute us a 
united people. It is common language 
and literature, common understanding 
of liberty and law, a common devotion 
to the institutions the fathers founded, 
that constitute what we significantly 
call 'the common school.' Our higher 
institutions of learning reach a smaller 
number, but may do a still more ef- 
fective work. The textbooks, methods, 
ideals are essentially the same in Phila- 
delphia, Seattle and New Orleans. The 
unfailing remedy for pessimism is to 
attend a series of college commence- 
ments. 

"Our schools, moreover, teach us 
that life is more than livelihood. A 
man's ability to make a living depends 
on his power to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others around him can do it. 
Three-quarters of all the people in the 
modern world are supported by the 
other one-quarter. The little children, 
the aged, the sick, the inmates of asy- 
lums and hospitals, the boys and girls 
at college are supported by others. 
But every one should resolve that no 
one else shall carry him through life. 
Self support is a primary virtue in a 
republic. But life should mean more 
than bread and butter. It should mean 
entrance into the world of apprecia- 
tion, of high thought, noble feeling, 
true friendship and love of truth and 
beauty. 

"And one's education must come 
chiefly after school days are over. A 
man cannot do all his studying before 
he is twenty-five, any more than he can 
do all his eating or sleeping in early 
life. Education gives us power to grow 
and keep on growing forever. The 
world is held back today chiefly not by 
bad men, but by good men that have 
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stopped. It is hindered chiefly by men 
whose ideas have crystallized, who are 
afraid of all that is new, and who cling 
to ancient standards as the moUusk 
clings to the rock. What you have 
done at school should be simply the 
first step in an education that lasts 
throughout life. On the erave of John 
Henry Green is a simple but signincant 
inscription: 'He died learning.' 

"But the supreme aim of every 
school, public or private, is the devel- 
opment of personal integrity and char- 
acter. The early colleges of this coun- 
try were full of moral seriousness. The 
mottoes of the Colonial colleges were 
deeply religious, and their devoted pro- 
fessors on slender salaries often be- 
longed to the noble army of martyrs. 
The athletic sports of a school are, 
rightly conducted, a training school in 
obedience, 'team work,' mutual serv- 
ice. The 'play fair' in school days is 
to live fair in later life, while trickery 
on the playground means chicanery in 
the State-house and in the capitol at 
Washington. In study honesty is 
worth more than honors, and to say 
'I don't know' may be the mark of 
highest manhood. School life is re- 
hearsal. The way to be noble tomor- 
row is to begin being noble today." 



for 
Teachers 



Professor John Adams of London 
University lectured before the Associa- 
tion of University 
Women Teachers on 
"Teaching as a Fine 
Art." He was inclined 
to look upon the humorous side of 
teaching and presented a number of ex- 
periences with smiles in them. Teachers 
undergo so many experiences in which 
the smile is absent that it must be a 
source of great relief to now and again 
view that which is pleasant. But Pro- 
fessor Adams is also philosophical. 

"A teacher in her professional capac- 
ity must never be surprised," was one 
of the laws laid down by the professor. 
If she received an answer that surprised 
her it meant that she had blundered. A 
little shake might sometimes work won- 
ders with a child, as well as with a clock 
that had stopped, but they were not en- 
titled as teachers to adopt this method, 
although as aunts and parents they 
might. A teacher must know what was 
in the child's mind. For instance, one 
of his own students gave a lesson on the 
lark to a class of East End children. At 
the end of the lesson the children had 
no perception that he had been talking 
about a bird. "Lark" to them meant a 
bit of fun. 



BY THE WAY 



IN every public schoolhouse in Alabama 
last month "Temperance Day" was 
observed in accordance with the Peete 
act of the last legislature. This act re- 
quires the state superintendent of educa- 
tion to provide a uniform programme of 
exercises and to require teachers to set 
aside the day for instruction of pupils as 
to the bad effects of intoxicants. The 
act was a part of the prohibition code 
adopted by the legislature. 

Our systems take in more sweets than 
knowledge. The candy bill of the coun- 
try is something over five hundred mil- 



lions; the school bill is about four hun- 
dred and fifty millions. 

First place in the Iowa state oratorical 
contest was won by Cornell College. The 
orator was a negro, Mr. Henry F. Cole- 
man of Boone, Iowa. Mr. Coleman is a 
graduate of the Boone High School and 
is a senior at Cornell. His oration was 
a plea for his own race, entitled "The 
Philosophy of the Race Problem." 

The Maine Agricultural College pro- 
poses to establish lectures especially for 
country pastors. 



RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS 



By ALSTON ELLIS 

PRBSIDBNT OHIO UNIYBRSITY 



THE laborer is worthy of his hire," 
but he ought to earn his hire be- 
fore reaching out his hand for it. 
Some in the public service act as if they 
were exempt from the ordinary rules that 
govern business transactions. When 
one sells his time and effort to another 
he should be willing to ''make good" in 
fiair measure. Most college employes, 
chiefly by a custom inaugurated by 
themselves, receive ten months' pay for 
not to exceed thirty-eight weeks of ac- 
tual service. The time when they are 
scheduled for teaching service is not their 
own to be employed for personal rec- 
reation or private gain, but is some- 
thing paid for by others who thus ac- 
quire, ai^roximately, exclusive title to 
it. Sickness or something of like na- 
ture gives reasonable excuse for a pro- 
fessor's absence from his classes. 

One of the duties of the modern col- 
lege executive, if he can force himself 
to remain in college halls long enough 
to attend to them, is to put up a judi- 
cious guard against the growing ten- 
dency of college men to run about over 
the country, on this or that errand, to 
the neglect of their work at home. To 
say that students suffer no loss from 
such absenteeism on the part of their 
instructors is to oppose common sense, 
unless it be assumed that the absent 
teacher is unfitted for the work for which 
he is employed. It seems so easy for 
a college teacher to persuade himself 
that his absence at some of the numer- 
ous — and often ill-timed — gatherings 
that have become so common in educa- 
tional circles will be of high professional 
advantage to himself and of great value 
to the institution he seeks to represent. 



There is a healthy middle ground be- 
tween the ever-go and the never-go col- 
lege workers. In the first place, there 
is no real need that so many educational 
meetings be held in term time. Then, 
when such are held, duties at home 
should outweigh a "gad-about" desire 
to attend them. 

There are occasions when college 
teachers can gain much from associa- 
tion and conference with others similarly 
employed. Sometimes an educational 
meeting is so productive of good that it 
gives every worthy teacher who attends 
it new interest in, and zeal for, the spe- 
cial service in which he is engaged. But 
of two good things, the better is often 
the one nearer home. The students who 
spend time and money in college halls, 
taking advantage of the youth and op- 
portunity which come to them but once, 
have just claim to the service promised 
them by word of mouth, by letter, and 
by printed page. Every day's instruc- 
tion to which they have the right, taken 
from them, is a species of imposition 
upon them which they are usually quick 
to note and resent. 

The time before class or in the labor- 
atory is not all the time due the insti- 
tution with which an instructor is con- 
nected. Adequate preparation precedes 
all teaching of the right sort. The man- 
ner in which a teacher spends his time 
out of the class-room has more than a 
casual relation to the kind of teaching 
he does in it. Some having engaged 
themselves to the public for a certain 
service feel privileged to seek outside re- 
munerative employment which cannot 
be engaged in successfully without a di- 
vision of time and interest whereby the 
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public loses much to which it is entitled 
and for which it has paid. The conscien- 
tious teacher will not need to have clogs 
attached to him by any executive to hold 
him to a just performance of the duty 
he owes the students who attend his 
classes; neither will it require a board 
or executive mandate to cause him to 
reject any outside employment which, 
from its very nature, must lessen the 
amount and weaken the quality of the 
service due from him to the institution 
which employs him. 

Again, of the making of many books 
there is no end. It is affirmed that col- 
lege text-books should be written by 
college men — ^those in actual teaching 
service. The drift of things is to allow 
the college professor who gives notice 
of his writing a book to step aside from 
certain duties which he engaged himself 
to perform. This book writing, by a 
professor in active service, is always at 
the sacrifice of the just rights of the 
students. Many times the cause of edu- 
cation would suffer no hurt were the 
book when written thrown into the fire 
instead of being sent to the printer. It 
would be difficult to compute the amount 
of misdirected energy now being put 
forth by college teachers and others in 
the preparation of text-books for school 



and coU^ use. If the teacher has the 
book-writing microbe in his system let 
him retire from teaching service while its 
activity is manifest. He knows — every- 
body knows — that he can not write well 
and teach well at the same time. It is 
further known by experience, that sur- 
est witness in such matters, that if the 
book master and the class master exact 
service at the same time the claim of 
the former will be first recognized and 
met. It is notorious that when inside 
work and outside work are undertaken 
by one who can not do both properly a 
narrow, selfish interest will prompt that 
one's neglect of the former for a greater 
measure of success in the latter. Neg- 
lect of regular work in charge of pub- 
lic officials may go on with impunity 
for an indefinite time; failure to per- 
form well and in season special outside 
work for private parties should meet with 
prompt discharge from service. 

To prohibit college employes from 
writing books, contributing articles to 
current publications, and seeking lec- 
ture and institute engagements in term 
time would be an arbitrary measure 
without proper justification perhaps, but 
that some sensible limit should be put 
to such forms of extra-professional ac- 
tivity can not be seriously questioned. 



NEW SCHOOLS AND REMOVALS 



ANEW school that recently opened 
is the La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It belongs to 
the correspondence type, and oflFers 
courses in business, law, commerce, 
domestic science, oratory, literature, etc. 
In its announcement it says "the great 
problem of the immediate future is that 
of adult education." This is a great 
problem — it always has been — ^and if the 
La Salle helps to educate the adult its 
coming will have been worth while. 

Texas is building a new normal school 
at Canyon City. It is to be known as 
the West Texas Normal College. 



The Seventh Day Adventists have de- 
cided to build a college near St Joseph, 
Mo. It will be for the German speaking 
Adventists of the United States, and is 
expected to cost $200,000. 

The entire property of the Add-Ran- 
Jarvis College at Thorp Spring, Texas, 
has been sold to the Church of Christ, 
and this church will re-establish the 
school there. 

The faith of the Pentecostal Church 
of the Nazarene is building a college 
at Pasadena, California. A site of sixty 
acres has been selected and the buildings 
are to cost $500,000. 



OF CURRENT INTEREST 



HOME TRAINING BULLETINS 

IN a town out in central Kansas there 
lives a man named McKeever. His 
full name is William A. McKeever, 
and to this has b^en added the title of 
"Professor." He is head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, which distinguishes 
Manhattan from other country towns in 
Kansas. 

McKeever is a real man, a human man, 
a man of ideas. Working somewhat 
along the Emersonian idea that the best 
time to begin the training of a child is 
a hundred years before it is bom, Mr. 
McKeever has put into action a plan for 
reaching and educating the parents of 
children. A few months ago Mr. Mc- 
Keever was known only to the students 
and the alumni of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. But he was possessed 
of an idea — ^an idea worth while — and 
you can no more chain an idea and keep 
it at home than you can harness the tides 
of the ocean and drive them the other 
way. The idea traveled through Kansas, 
carrying the name of McKeever with it ; 
then it reached into adjoining states, and 
now it is touching every section of the 
Union. 

His idea was not new. Very few 
ideas are. But his method for carrying 
the idea to those most in need of it was 
new. Boiled down, this is the idea: 
When we have more parents who know 
we will have more children who know, 
and when we have more children who 
know we will have more parents who 
know. There is little doubt that most 
parents desire to train their children in 
the best way. That they do not alwa> s 
do so is because of ijB^tiorance. The Mc- 
Keever plan helps to reduce ignorance. 

The plan consists of a number of 
home-training bulletins, prepared and 



sent out by Professor McKeever, free to 
all parents. Those who read the bulle- 
tins and then wish copies for free dis- 
tribution are told that they can have as 
many as they like at a charge of one cent 
per copy. So far only four bulletins have 
been printed, but up to date these have 
reached a circulation of more than a 
million and a half. So far Mr. Mc- 
Keever has stood the entire expense, 
which, as may be guessed, is rather 
heavy. And yet some men are busying 
themselves with the question, "Why does 
a teacher teach?" Poor men — ^they do 
not understand. Perhaps it may not be 
in bad taste to suggest to these, and 
others, that the question would be less 
a question were they, in writing for bul- 
letins, to do the graceful and courteous 
thing of enclosing a stamp. 

The first bulletin to be prepared by 
Professor McKeever was "The Cigar- 
ette-Smoking Boy." This was followed 
by "Teaching the Boy to Save," "Train- 
ing the Girl to Help in the Home," and 
"Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a 
Vocation." By the time these lines are 
being read another, the fifth bulletin, 
"Home Training Best Suited to De- 
velop Moral Reliance," will be ready for 
distribution. Other bulletins to follow 
will include "What to Do With the 
Town Boy During the School Vacation/' 
"How to Make Rural Life More Attrac- 
tive to the Young," "Instructing Adoles- 
cents in Regard to Their Sex Natures," 
"Finding and Preparing for a Vocition," 
"Earning One's Way Through CoUegfe," 
and "The Choice of Social Compan- 
ions." The last three bulletins are to 
be prepared in two sections, one on 
each sex. 

The bulletins are written in a plain, 
vigorous, matter-of-fact style. They are 
not disgustingly sentimental, neither are 
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they scholastically dry. They are writ- 
ten for parents, to be read by parents, 
that the parents may be better able to 
train their children. Much investigation 
and boiling down of hard fact enters into 
each of the bulletins, and they serve to 
eliminate a lot of the groping in the 
dark for ways and means of guiding boys 
and girls into the full life of knowledge 
and service. 

Professor McKeever's home-training 
series is just beginning to make an im- 
pression. The greatness and the power 
of his idea lies just ahead. He is doing 
great things, he will do greater things. 

THE SORBONNE 

THE recent lecture of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as well as the 
lectures of some of our most em- 
inent educators, in the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, has brought the name of that 
famous institution prominently before 
the American people and many are ask- 
ing for information concerning its his- 
tory and work. 

The Sorbonne is often considered 
identical with the University of Paris. 
It is the most important part of the uni- 
versity, but that institution is several cen- 
turies older than the Sorbonne, and has 
law, theological, medical and pharmacy 
schools outside the Sorbonne. The Sor- 
bonne, however, has approximately 
10,000 of the 12,000 students in the uni- 
versity, and to a very large extent it is 
the university. American students never 
have flocked to the Sorbonne as they 
have to German universities, but in the 
last few years their number has in- 
creased. 

The Sorbonne was founded by Robert 
de Sorbon, from whom it derived its 
name. He was bom October 9, 1201, 
near Rheims, and became a famous 
priest, the chaplain and confessor of 
Louis IX. In the year 1257 Sorbon 
founded the school, establishing it near 
the Palais des Thermes, in the district 
which has long been known as the Latin 
Quarter. It was a place of residence and 
study, for a long time, rather than a 
school where systematic instruction or 



lectures could be had by students. 
Shortly before his death, in 1274, Sor- 
bon added a college for philosophy and 
the humanities. 

As the growing body of the seat of 
theological learning throughout the mid- 
dle ages the Sorbonne faculty tock an 
active part in the g^eat questions that 
because of the times concerned both the 
church and the state. It demanded and 
supported the condemnation of Joan of 
Arc; it showed great hostility to unbe- 
lievers, censured many noteworthy bodes 
and writers and opposed the Cartesian 
philosophy. But among the g^lories of 
the Sorbonne is its record of having en- 
couraged printing in France and trained 
many illustrious men. 

Cardinal Richelieu, early in the seven- 
teenth century, reconstructed the build- 
ings of the Sorbonne, and was so liberal 
a patron that he became virtually a sec- 
ond founder. From being the theologi- 
cal school almost wholly, the Sorbonne 
passed into a seat of the broader field of 
learning that included science and lit- 
erature. In the revolution it went do^Ti 
with other French institutions of learn- 
ing, and in 1808 it became part of the 
University of France. 

The scheme of enlarging the Sorbonne 
originated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the new buildings have been con- 
structed under the republic, being virtu- 
ally completed in .1889. A vestibule 200 
feet long and 12 feet wide leads to the 
principal entrance of the amphitheater, 
the entrance being closed by a gate of 
bronze and forged iron. Three thousand 
persons can be seated comfortably in the 
amphitheater, and the acoustics are so 
good that the lecturer can be heard clear- 
ly in everv part of the hall, which is 
157.5 feet long by 137.8 feet wide. 

THE NATIONAL AUDITORIUM 

OF the many conventions halls 
which are the pride of the various 
cities of this country the one that 
is soon to be erected at the National 
Capital promises to eclipse them all, both 
in size and beauty of architecture, writes 
Mr. Charles James Fox, Ph. D. of Wash- 
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ingtcHi. This national auditorium is to 
be erected as a memorial to George 
Washington, and to carry out his desire 
to have established at the capital of Jfche 
country an institution for the "syste- 
matic diffusion of knowledge." The 
George Washington Memorial Associa- 
tion, composed of many prominent men 
and women^ has undertaken, already 
with considerable success, to raise by 
pK>pular donations a $2,000,000 fund for 
the building of the hall, and an addi- 
tional $600,000 endowment fund to meet 
the current expenses which will be in- 
curred by keeping the hall constantly 
open, free of charge, to all large socie- 
ties, leagues, associations or other or- 
ganizations that may care to use it for 
holding their annual or other stated 
meetings. 

Besides the large auditorium office 
rooms will be furnished for the use of 
the headquarters of these associations, 
and student and research rooms will be 
provided for the many scientific societies 
that have, through resolutions, endorsed 
the plans of the association and ap- 
pointed special committees to cooperate 
with it. Substantial prc^ess has al- 
ready been made in raising the fund, 
and besides the many thousands of dol- 
lars already on hand, large contributions 
have been pledged by various organiza- 
tions and public-spirited persons of 
means in different parts of the country. 

As a national auditorium in which as- 
sociations of all kinds can meet to dis- 
cuss important problems of public inter- 
est the George Washington Memorial 
building will be a kind of university ex- 
tension as well as a people's capitol, and 
will put into execution the wishes of 
George Washington to see the capital be- 
come the home of a national educational 
institution. Many who have endorsed 
the plans of the Memorial Association 
are enthusiastic over the educational ad- 
vantages which it will offer to the coun- 
try. 

It is intended to make the Memorial 
Hall one of the architectural features of 
the capital, and in its location and design 
it will harmonize with the elaborate 



scheme for the beautification of Wash- 
ington, which is slowly but steadily 
being put into effect. 

The officers of the association are: 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, of New York, 
president; Mrs. Daniel Manning, Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott, Mrs. Charles J. 
Bell, Mrs. Henry R. Mallory, Miss Bes- 
sie J. Kibbey, and Mrs. Frederick Mc- 
Guire, vice-presidents; Mrs. Leslie C. 
Wead, Mrs. Frederick K. Thompson, and 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, trustees; Mrs. 
Susanna P. Gage, recording secretary; 
Miss Florence Guernsey, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Frank Northrop, 6 East 
Forty-fifth street, of New York City, 
treasurer, and Charles J. Bell, president 
of the American Trust Company of 
Washington, trustee of the permanent 
fund. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL IN GERMANY 

NOT often is an American school 
with all its students transferred 
to another country. But such 
was done with the Biltmore Forest 
School, after George W. Vanderbilt 
had decided that he no longer cared 
to have it occupy his estate in North 
Carolina. In November last the school 
was taken to Germany for the winter. 
One of the students in the school re- 
cently wrote a letter from Darmstadt 
to the Utica Press, and here follows 
his description of forestry in Germany: 
Some time ago — ^to be exact, the 9th 
day of November — ^the Biltmore For- 
est School, forty-five strong, left New 
York city for its winter quarters in 
Germany. Although by no means a 
new school, it was entering upon a new 
and very important stage of its his- 
tory. For heretofore located upon 
George W. Vanderbilt's estate in 
North Carolina, the abandonment of 
forestry work there had rendered the 
school's original site no longer desir- 
able, and Dr. C. A. Schenck, the direc- 
tor and founder of the school, therefore 
^et about looking for a new location 
for his corps of American forest stu- 
dents. Being himself from Germany, 
where he holds the title of "oberfor- 
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ster," or chief forester, of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, his thoughts naturally turned to 
the country where scientific forestry 
has been in practice for seven centuries, 
and here in "Deutschland" the school 
is now located. 

Although the forests of Germany can 
scarcely be likened to those now found 
in America, it is generally conceded 
that by far too large a portion of the 
woodlands now found in America will 
not be found there twenty-five years 
from now, while in 1935 in Germany 
the typt of forest will in all probabil- 
ity be the same as that of the past hun- 
dred years in that country. Hence, for 
students of American forestry it seems 
a wise step to take a look at the for- 
estry of Europe, that in the near fu- 
ture the European policy may be a 
guide and an aid in directing the for- 
estry of the United States. 

The woods of Germany are managed 
very conservatively by a set of scien- 
tific men who see to it that there is no 
waste, but that this ereat natural re- 
source shall be carefully husbanded. 
Of the forest area of the fatherland 
33.7 per cent is owned by the state and 
crown, 16.1 per cent by towns and com- 
munities, 46.6 per cent by private in- 
dividuals, churches, schools and other 
organizations. The German states, 
however, in addition to their own hold- 
ings, dictate the working plans for 
most of the town forests and control 
besides 30 per cent of the private in- 
terests. Two-thirds of the total forest 
area is thus under government super- 
vision and here only 37 cubic feet per 
capita are cut annually, in striking con- 
trast to 250 cubic feet in America, 
where it may well be noted the govern- 
ment controls but 30 per cent of all the 
standing timber. Although woodland 
in Germany comprises but 6-10 of an 
acre per capita, as against seven acres 
in the United States, Germany care- 
fully guards her forest yield and of 
course cuts less than she reallv need?, 
importing the rest. Thus high prices 
here prevail, while in America, where 
a superabundance of lumber is cut and 



much exported, low prices (compara- 
tively speaking) are the result. 

As a general thing, only the yearly 
increase or increment of the forest 
crop is cut annually. For instance, in 
timber which increases an acre by a 
cord a year, the yearly cut is limited 
to a cord, and one cord only. Where 
the forest is getting very old and a 
"clean cut" is deemed necessary, the 
ground thus left vacant is immediately 
planted up again with young trees and 
not left useless in the shape of aban- 
doned fields. Labor in Germany is 
cheap and much less efiBcient thaii in 
America, and the average workman in 
the forest scarcely ever earns more 
than 75 cents a day, while in some 
cases it is even as low as 25 cents. To 
a native American here this at first 
seems a pretty small sum, but when 
the cost of living in the two countries 
is compared, it is soon found that 75 
cents a day is quite adequate for the 
simple needs of a German workman 
and his family. 

Of all the forests of Central Deutsch- 
land the Odenwald, the Spessart moun- 
tain tract and the Schwarzwald or 
Black Forest are the most noted. Per- 
haps the last named is the most fa- 
mous of them all. Gaining its name 
from the greenish black foliage of its 
spruces and firs, it is indeed a beautiful 
wood, especially when its tree-clad 
hills are seen from a distance. The 
woods here are very dense and thick 
and remind one of the primeval for- 
ests of America, as the artificial, park- 
like look of so many European forests 
is almost entirely absent here. Al- 
though possibly not quite so beautiful 
to a lover of nature, the primeval for- 
ests of splendid oaks in the Spessart 
mountains would appeal far more to 
the average Yankee lumberman. At 
an age of 500 years, these giant trees 
are the finest of their kind in the world, 
and the logs from many of them often 
bring as high as $700, which seems 
quite phenomenal to one familiar with 
the corresponding American prices. 

The Biltmore Forest School pays 
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daily visits to these well-kept wood- 
lands, often journeying by train to and 
from points too far distant to be read- 
ily accessible by the usual Biltmore 
method of locomotion — ^walking. Ar- 
riving at the forests, they are usually 
show^n over them by members of the 
German forest staff, whom you may 
be sure know their ground thoroughly. 
In this way the German methods re- 
ceive careful study, and by supple- 
mental lectures in the classroom the 
students learn how such schemes of 
forest treatment can be best applied to 
American woodlands. 

PEACE DAY 

SCHOOL superintendents have rec- 
I ommended to all schools the ob- 
servance of May 18 — Peace Day 
— the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Conference. Lucia 
Ames Mead, through the American 
School Peace League, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, has written of the idea 
of Peace Day, its objects of interna- 
tionalism and patriotism, and what the 
teacher may do toward a furtherance 
of world-wide peace. 

By picturing the old time duel, for 
example, that between Burr and Ham- 
ilton, the teacher can show how the 
duel proved nothing and the best man 
often fell. Even a small child readily 
sees the silliness of duels after courts 
are once established and can be led on 
to see the folly of gigantic duels be- 
tween nations if an international court 
becomes available. The story of the 
formation of the Permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration should be told as one of 
the greatest events of history, marking 
an epoch. It can be told picturesquely 
and in the simplest words. First tell 
of the Tsar's rescript, that August day 
in 1898, like a bolt from the blue, start- 
ling the world with an unheard of 
proposition and showing how the aw- 
ful increase of armaments "were bring- 
ing about the very cataclysm they were 
designed to avert." In short, prepara- 
tion for war, through the rapidity of 
new inventions in armaments was be- 



coming as costly as war itself. The 
decade since this rescript has painfully 
emphasized this fact, the United States 
paying as much for army and navy in 
1908 in time of peace as it paid ten 
years before in time of war. After the 
rescript followed, nine months later, 
the coming together of one hundred 
representatives with fifty attaches in 
Queen Wilhelmina's little palace, "The 
House in the Wood, at the Hague." 
These represented the twenty-six na- 
tions that had ambassadors at St. 
Petersburg. They came together full 
of indifference or cynicism, expecting 
for the most part mere perfunctory 
action. They excluded reporters as did 
the Constitutional Congress in 1787. 
But with the sceptics were strong men 
of faith, among them our English am- 
bassador — Lord Paunceforte — and our 
own minister to Berlin, Andrew D. 
White. These and a few others cre- 
ated hope and confidence and soon, in 
one of the three committees, every man 
found himself at work and through 
endless social functions coming into 
friendly touch with strangers, rubbing 
off prejudices and enlarging his power 
of comprehending their point of view. 

Once, when Germany's inaction that 
summer seemed to block the way and 
frustrate all possibility of harmony, 
public opinion in America helped to 
melt the iceberg of opposition. Mr. 
White sent Mr. Holls of the New York 
bar to Berlin to see Hohenlohe and 
Von Buelow. He was told that Ger- 
many as a whole cared little about the 
Conference and no one supposed 
America really cared. These diplomats 
were indeed amazed to see the piles of 
letters and telegrams which revealed 
that, far and wide, clubs, boards of 
trades, churches and all kinds of or- 
ganizations in America had been pour- 
ing in urgent messages to our delega- 
tion. One of these was signed by 
thirty-one Baptist clergymen in Ore- 
gon, each of whom paid a dollar to 
send it. The one that influenced the 
Germans most was a prayer written by 
a Bishop of Texas to be prayed in 
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every church of his diocese while the 
Conference lasted. 

As a result of this first Conference 
a Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration 
was established for which Mr. Car- 
negie has provided a building at a cost 
of one and a half million dollars. This 
is not yet completed. A dozen or more 
nations have taken cases to this court. 
Provisions made by this Conference 
prevented war between Russia and 
England over the firing on the English 
fishing vessels as was related in Article 
III. of this series. It was also by pro- 
vision of this Conference for mediation 
that President Roosevelt called to Kit- 
tery navy yard the representatives of 
two great nations to end the bloodiest 
war of modern times. 

This war could have been avoided 
had the world been a little more or- 
ganized. Since then the second Hague 
Conference has taken further steps in 
world organization. It is certain now 
that at regular intervals a world con- 
ference merging into a parliament with 
ever-increasing powers will meet. 
Executive commissions will eventually 
carry out its decisions and an interna- 
tional police force — ^a totally different 
thing from rival armies and navies — 
will keep law and order. 

The first steps toward this are ar- 
bitration treaties between the great 
nations promising to settle all diffi- 
culties between them by law or arbitra- 
tion. The teacher will of course tell 
her pupils the story of such a treaty 
between Chili and Argentina and of 
the erection of the Christ of the Andes 
on the loftiest mountain pass as a 
pledge of perpetual peace. 

Four thoughts should be emphasized. 
(1) Organization — this is an age of 
power such as the world never saw be- 
fore because men have learned to co- 
operate. Picture the condition of our 
states if they had not been federated; 
of the German and Italian states be- 
fore they were united. Emphasize the 
fact that peace between nations is not 
a question of making men into saints. 



but of organizing them in practical 
business fashion. The United State 
must be an exemplar of a united world. 
(2) This country has no danger from 
without but fearful dangers from with- 
in. (3) Peace develops all the virtues, 
even the highest courage, better than 
war. (4) Citizens of our favored land 
are better able than any other to lead 
the world toward peace. 

Far more care needs to be taken to 
prepare for peace day than for any 
other instruction of the year because 
of the misconception among teachers 
as well as the public regarding the 
peace movement. The teaching must 
of course be in perfect harmony with 
the thought of reverence for the brave 
men who fought for independence and 
to preserve the Union, and sharp dis- 
tinction must be made between past 
civil wars which could not have been 
prevented by a Hague court, had one 
existed, and future international war 
for which we now have substitutes— 
if we will but use them. 

THE OLDEST UNIVERSITIES 

WHEN we think of Harvard or 
Yale, the former dating from 
1638 and the latter from 1701, 
we think of them as old universities. 
As age is figured in America they are 
old, but when we pass to the other 
side of the world we discover that 
Harvard and Yale and Pennsylvania 
and Princeton and some of the older 
American universities are in reality 
very young institutions. 

Patterson's College and School Di- 
rectory gives a list of the oldest uni- 
versities in the world, and William E. 
Curtis has presented the number of 
students in attendance in each in 1908. 
The oldest educational institution in 
the world is the University of EI 
Ashar, Cairo, which was founded in 
the year 988 by the great Saladin, and 
is the central seat of learning for the 
whole Mohammedan world as well as 
a fountain of spiritual life. It occupies 
an ancient mosque in the Arab quar- 
ter of Cairo, surrounded by a confus- 
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ing maze of narrow streets where the 
population is made up of representa- 
tives of every race that follows the 
prophet. Recently a wealthy Egyptian 
left a large sum of money for the erec- 
tion of a new building. The old 
mosque covers several acres and con- 
sists of a series of courts surrounded 
by long cloisters with low roofs sup- 
ported by forests of columns. The 
floors of red tiles are covered daily by 
a multitude of men and boys, squatting 
in semi-circles around their teachers, 
who sit with their backs to the col- 
umns lecturing in monotones. 

The chancellor of the university is 
always a descendant of the prophet 
and is usually a man of ability and 
learning. He occupies apartments in 
£1 Ashar and is not only the supreme 
educational but the ecclesiastical head 
of the church in Egypt. 

There is no organization similar to 
that in modern universities. Any 
reputable man who desires to teach 
can obtain the privilege by application, 
and is assigned a column where he may 
sit and impart the truth as he thinks 
proper. His fame or ability will at- 
tract more or less students and dis- 
ciples, who pay him fees according to 
their means. 

The next oldest institution in the 
world is the University of Parma, 
Italy, which was founded in 101^6. 

The oldest institution in the United 
States is the University of St. Thomas, 
at Manila, which was founded in 1605. 
The oldest in America is the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, at Lima, Peru, 
founded in 1651. The second oldest is 
the University of Cordoba, Argentine 
Republic, founded in 1713. 

The oldest universities, thirty-seven 
in number, are here named, together 
with the year when founded and the 
number of students in attendance : 

Year No. stu- 

founded, dents. 

Ashar Unlvenltx, Cairo 988 8,610 

University of Parma, lUly 1026 683 

University of Bologna. Italy 1119 2,000 

University of Montpeller, France... 1181 1,762 

Oxford. Bnsland 1200 8,818 

University of Paris 1200 16,986 

University of Padua, Italy 1222 1,688 

University of Naples 1224 6,848 



University of Toulouse, France 1288 2,976 

University of Salamanca. Spain 1243 1,222 

Cambridge University, Engaind 1267 8,689 

University of Perugia, Italy 1266 360 

UniversUy of Colmbra, Portugal 1288 2,916 

University of Rome 1303 3,316 

University of Grenoble, France 1339 896 

University of Valladolid, Spain 1346 1,686 

University of Prague, Bohemia 1348 3.961 

University of Sienna, Italy 1367 286 

University of Pavla, Italy 1861 1.627 

University of Crakow, Austria 1864 2,648 

University of Vienna 1366 9,440 

Heidelberg University, Germany .... 1386 2.089 

University of Ferrera, Italy 1391 270 

University of Wurzberg, Bavaria... 1402 1,467 

University of Lelpslg 1409 4,761 

University of Marseilles 1409 616 

St. Andrews University, Scotland. ..1411 306 

University of Mecklenburg, Rostock. 1419 707 

University of Caen, France 1487 814 

University of Bordeaux. 1441 2,496 

University of Glasgow 1451 2,604 

University of Freiburg, Germany.... 1467 2,167 

University of Basel, SwitJBerland....l460 688 

University of Budapest, Hungary... 1466 6,886 

University of Upsalla, Sweden 1477 1,710 

University of Copenhagen 1479 2,012 

University of Aberdeen, Scotland... 1494 1,100 

The University of Berlin, which 
stands next to that of Paris in num- 
bers, was not founded until 1809, but 
has a total of 13,881 students all told, 
with 9,249 in actual attendance upon 
the lectures at the university buildings. 

The University of Munich which 
was founded in 1572, has 6,537 students 
and stands second in the list of Ger- 
man institutions. 

There are 52,456 students enrolled in 
the several universities of Germany, of 
whom 1,856 are women — an increase 
from 1,108 in the year 1908. Of these 
638 women are at the University of 
Berlin, 183 at Munich, 160 at Got- 
tingen, 142 at Heidelberg and 135 at 
Bonn. 

At the University of Paris more na- 
tionalities are represented than at any 
other institution in the world, 1,356 be- 
ing enrolled from Russia alone during 
the year 1909, 293 from Roumania, 231 
from Germany, 165 from Egypt, 139 
from Austria, 115 from Great Britain, 
107 from the United States, 104 from 
Turkey and almost every other civil- 
ized country being represented. 

The largest institution in South 
America is the National University of 
the Argentine Republic at Buenos 
Ayres, with 2,650 students. The larg- 
est institution in Canada is the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, with 2,547 students. 

The University of London, which 
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has faculties of theology, law, medi- 
cine, science, music, arts, engineering 
and economics, with 767 instructors, 
has 6,341 students and ranks among 
the great institutions of the world. 

The University of Moscow in 1908 
had 8,698 students; the University of 
St. Petersburg, 8,090 students; the 
University of Helsingfors, Finland, 
had 2,087 students, and the University 
of Warsaw had 1,400 students. 

The University of Eldinburg has 
3,226 students, and the University of 
Madrid 5,258 students. 

Next to the University of Paris, 
those of Geneva and Zurich have the 
largest number of nationalities repre- 
sented. At Zurich in 1908 there were 
1,418 students and at Geneva 1,634. 

HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 

MORE and more the health of 
students is being considered, 
and more and more this is ex- 
erting an influence upon the parents. 
One of the surest ways of educating 
a parent is to educate his children. 
The education which conserves health 
and prevents disease is slow to reach 
the mass, but its creeping is incessant. 
This is proved by some figures made 
public. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research 
of the District of Columbia has gath- 
ered data for 368 cities in forty-two 
states. Of this number, only 148 cities 
were making any attempt to discover 
transmissible disease, 227 were exam- 
ining defective vision, 171 were exam- 
ining for breathing troubles, and only 
117 for bad teeth. The influence of 
good teeth upon health and of proper 
breathing upon mental ability can no 
longer be questioned. It has been dis- 
covered, too, that many dull and stu- 
pid children were so simply because 
they were underfed. When properly 
nourished they become eager and 
bright. It has always been known 
that, in order to keep a horse strong 
and spirited, a diet of water and hay 
is not enough. He must have oats. It 
is now shown that a child in school 



must have a well-balanced diet not 
alone to be physically strong, but as 
much in order to be mentally alcn. 
The movement in some cities, there- 
fore, to provide a nourishing lundi at 
a nominal price for school children 
who are poorly fed at home, is a for 
ward step in education. 

The colleges and universities are 
taking an active part in matters of 
sanitation and health. For example, 
the University of Michigan has laid 
down some stringent rules for all stu- 
dents, officers and employees. Any- 
one found spitting on the campus 
walks or in the buildings is Hable tc 
discipline. Persons with a chronic 
cough must be examined, and if fouDd 
infected must live under certain re- 
strictions. Thorough physical exam- 
inations will be made of every student 
entering the gymnasiums, and every 
time a locker is transferred from one 
student to another it must be thor- 
oughly disinfected. Any student sus- 
pected of having infectious disease 
must have an examination and take to 
the dean of his department a statement 
of his condition. No common drinking 
cup can be used any place on the cam- 
pus, and once a week a bacteriological 
examination of the Ann Arbor water 
supply shall be made and a report 
filed with the secretary of the univer- 
sity. If this supply is at any time 
dangerously contaminated, notices to 
that effect will be posted. 

Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress for the establishment of a na- 
tional department of health. Follow- 
ing the success of the two million dol- 
lar experiment in the public schools 
of Boston, New York City will hold 
a dental hygiene exhibit from May 1* 
to 19, at which Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son, Dr. L. H. Gulick, Professor Irving 
Fisher and other prominent educators 
will speak. Recently in an examina- 
tion conducted in New York City 486 
out of 600 school children were found 
to be in need of dental care, and this con- 
dition prevails in most cities. 



THE MISSION OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN 

By JOSEPHINE L. REED HOPWOOD 



FLOM out the chaos of argument 
and contention that has for years 
surrounded it, the kindergarten 
has emerged a fact in education. Yet 
its mission is still often misinterpreted, 
its place in our educational system 
questioned. It is not merely as some 
would have us think — a playground for 
childhood to enjoy or not, at will, but, 
on the contrary, is undoubtedly a nec- 
essary and vital part of the school sys- 
tem, as it forms a natural and long 
needed basis for elementary teaching. 
The reception which has greeted the 
introduction of the kindergarten idea 
has been no exception to the rule, for, 
like all new philosophies, it has been 
open to the violent, often unfounded, 
attack of the ultra-conservative. Nat- 
urally the misrepresentations put upon 
it have prejudiced many who had not 
the facilities for testing its real worth 
at first hand. Yet it is a pity that upon 
the testimony and disapproval of a few 
men who knew childhood only in 
theory, whole communities of people 
have been known to banish the kinder- 
garten as worthless, and so rob the lit- 
tle children of its joy. 

The time has forever passed when 
thinking people believe that the educa- 
tion of a child begins with acquisition 
of the power to read and write and a 
knowledge of arithmetic. We know 
that it begins far earlier than that ; we 
believe that it is in the play of chil- 
dren that the development of real men- 
tal power begins; in play also origin- 
ates all that is moral and aesthetic in 
life as well as the social impulses. 
Psychologists tell us that the play- 



impulse in children is all-essential to 
their hardy mental growth; in its ex- 
pression they gain experience of life 
and reca()itulate the developmental 
stages of the race. Seemingly, child 
play is the aimless outbreak of super- 
fluous energy, but in the final analysis 
it possesses a deep pedagogical value. 
Play to the child is an occupation as 
important as study to the adult; in it 
he lives over in breathless realistic 
earnestness the labor and activity he 
witnesses about him, gaining an expe- 
rience upon which all the later educa- 
tion of his life must be based. 

It was Froeble who said, "The plays 
of children are the germinal leaves of 
later life," and if this is true, and it 
undoubtedly is true, then how infinite- 
ly important that these germinal leaves 
should be tended and trained and 
pruned in order to bring forth their 
best at the fruiting time. 

That great genius and lover of chil- 
dren, Froeble, understood this and saw 
the great necessity of educating chil- 
dren first through their plays, and with 
this end in view he organized a system 
of play-education, in which he vitalized 
all of the play philosophy of the great 
writers and thinkers. He called his 
system the "Child Garden," or the kin- 
dergarten- 

The kindergarten system is really a 
symbolic education built upon a firm 
foundation of pedagogical principles 
and developing knowledge, power and 
skill in the child through his own self- 
activity. It awakens infinite possibil- 
ities in the embryo mind by a process 
of real delight to the child. Through it 
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play systematized teaches unconscious- 
ly the rudiments of all the child is 
called upon to master in the first year 
of actual ' school experience, and lays, 
amid the joys of songs and story, the 
corner stone for the superstructure of 
disciplinary grade work. In the sun- 
shine and freedom of the kindergarten 
the little one cheerfully and ^appily 
makes the acquaintance of other chil- 
dren through a common interest-play, 
and thus the child's first step alone into 
his new school-world is made without 
shrinking or fear. It is the natural 
stepping-stone across the gulf which 
separates the glad, untrammeled free- 
dom of the home from the necessary 
physical and mental discipline of the 
school-room. 

To any parent who can look back 
into his own past and remember the 
trembling timidity and despairing tears 
of his first school day, it will mean 
something at least in favor of the kin- 
dergarten to know that children who 
enter the primary school from the kin- 
dergarten do so with pleasant anticipa- 
tions. To them school means joy, as 
indeed it should, if it is true that educa- 
tion is founded on joyous self-activity. 

This, then, is the mission of the kin- 
dergarten — ^to form a natural basis for 
the school's mental work, and a gentle 
introduction to the school's disciplinary 
work — to take the instinctive, spon- 
taneous, imitative, yet creative activ- 
ity of the childs' play and tactfully, 
softly and understandingly to lead it 



into the channels by which some funda- 
mental experiences are gained. 

We who love the kindergarten are 
not, therefore, blind by any means to 
its faults, but, compared with the tre- 
mendous benefits children derive from 
it, the faults are insignificant, and we 
are looking forward in the near future 
to a time when these faults shall be 
largely overcome. What we claim is 
simply that this method of play educa- 
tion IS the natural and therefore best 
method as yet devised for givfng pre- 
primary instruction, and on this basis 
we consider the kindergarten a neces- 
sary part of any complete and progres- 
sive school system. 

We know that Froeble's disciples are 
condemned for marring his ideals — ^that 
the kindergarten is accused of making 
•'marionettes" of the children. We 
have even heard of Elbert Hubbard's 
remark, "The kindergarten is the great- 
est scheme ever devised for the educa- 
tion of parents," and we believe it too. 
Perhaps that is a part of its mission. 

To all criticisms and arguments 
against the kindergarten idea we give 
one supreme answer — ^see it in practice. 
Come for a day into the cheerful influ- 
ence of the kindergarten room and 
spend some time amid the song and 
laughter of the children, and there is 
scarce a doubt that of our critics who 
see the idea alive there will be very few 
who will care to pronounce the kinder- 
garten other than a very profitable 
"Paradise of Childhood." 



ALL SHOULD KNOW 



EDUCATIONAL ideals concern not 
only teachers and school commit- 
tees, but also all men and women 
who love their country and care for its fu- 
ture. No patriot can look with indiffer- 
ence upon the policy and the conduct of 
our schools. They should be of vital im- 
portance to him and should receive his 
intelligent, thoughtful consideration. And 
this responsibility rests upon women 
quite as much as upon men — ^in scxne 
ways even more since the interests of 



the school are so closely allied with those 
of the home. They should be intelligent 
concerning the conduct of the schools in 
their own town or city; should know 
whether appointments are made because 
of the fitness of the applicants or for 
personal or political reasons; whether 
recommendation for appointments is in 
the hands of principals and superinten- 
dents, best fitted to judge of qualifica- 
tions, or left to boards having no expert 
knowledge. — Mary E. Wooley. 
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IS the fig^ht of the state university, col- 
lege and normal school presidents 
won or lost? After much argument 
and many petitions and suggestions, the 
House committee on agriculture decided 
to recommend to Congress an appropria- 
tion of from $40,000 to $60,000 to George 
Washington University for a term of 
three years. 

The committee reached the conclusion 
that the District of Columbia, like states 
and other territories of the Union, is en- 
titled to the benefits of the Morrill act. 
Washington labor organizations suggest- 
ed a local public training school, but the 
committee in its report stated that in all 
the field the George Washington Univer- 
sity seems the only proper educational in- 
stitution existing in the district at present 
to furnish the education called for. 

But just at the time the committee 
made its report an investigation into the 
financial and educational affairs of 
George Washington brought out testi- 
mony to the effect that nearly $200,000 
of the tmiversity funds had disappeared. 
Doctor Phillips, formerly dean of the 
medical school, made the charges. He 
charged that the Corcoran endowment 
fund of $200,000 has been dissipated by 
the officials of the university until to- 
day it was represented by a promissory 
note of $16,000 given by President Need- 
ham in return for money borrowed from 
the university, the security for which is 
President Needham's residence at 1710 
N street Northwest, which Pr. Phillips 
said was not worth more than $8,000. 

Dr. Phillips charged that alumni of the 
university had been denied the privilege 
of examining the books of the institu- 
tion and in response to a question he de- 
clared, without hesitation, that it would 
not be advantageous to the university if 
the funds allowed under the provisions 



of the Morrill act were to be administered 
by the present management. 

Following this tangle comes the an- 
nouncement that President Needham has 
presented his resignation to the board of 
trustees. For many months the affairs of 
George Washington have been in a very 
unsetided condition, and they were never 
more unsettled than now. Whether those 
who have fought the proposed appropria- 
tion have won or lost it is difficult to say. 

That the federal government is deter- 
mined to give further assistance to edu- 
cation is evident. During the latter part 
of April hearings were conducted be- 
fore the Senate committee on agriculture 
on the Dolliver bill, which contemplates 
annual federal aid for schools which take 
boys and girls at the age of fourteen 
years, after they have received a funda- 
mental education, and train them to un- 
dertake their chosen vocations of life. 
The measure calls for annual appropria- 
tions beginning with $4,000,000 and after 
three years $11,000,000 annually. It 
would apply to agricultural, industrial, 
trade and vocational schools. 

Union College, at Russellville, Tennes- 
see, has been destroyed by fire, the total 
loss amounting to $10,000. Cherokee 
Seminary, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, built in 
1856 by Cherokee Indians, who hauled 
the material for its construction more 
than seventy-five miles overland, was 
burned in late March. The loss is esti- 
mated at $76,000, not including the per- 
sonal effects of 200 Indian students. 

Tufts College is no longer a co-educa- 
tional institution. This means that an 
experiment that has been conducted for 
eighteen years has not met expectations. 
The president of Wesleyan University 
recently referred to similar action by the 
trustees of that institution as a correction 
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of "the fearful blunder of 1872." That 
is rather a harsh characterization in either 
case, prints the Boston Transcript. There 
was a demand for higher education on 
the part of the young women of Connecti- 
cut and an attempt to meet it was made 
in a perfectly legitimate way, though it 
failed to accomplish its purpose. The 
number of women students at Tufts has 
been and is evidence that its facilities and 
its atmosphere appeal to a large constitu- 
ency. Nearly half the students in the 
liberal arts department are of that sex. 
They are not to be deprived of their 
privileges under the prospective new ar- 
rangement, but granted them under con- 
ditions that will be more acceptable to 
all concerned. The situation is being 
adapted to what seems more and more to 
be the settled educational policy of the 
Eastern states. The women students will 
enjoy all the educational advantages that 
Tufts affords but under separate auspices 
and direction. The establishment there of 
a new Jackson College for Women will 
be directly in line with Radcliffe at Har- 
vard, Pembroke at Brown and Barnard 
at Columbia. 

Haskell Institute, located at Lawrence, 
Kansas, the second largest Indian school 
in the United States, is to be transferred 
.to the state of Kansas and will be con- 
verted into a day trade school. 

A new test of ability is to be applied 
to men who intend to try for the degree 
of A. B, in Harvard College. Beginning 
with the class that will graduate in 1914, 
an oral examination will be applied to the 
candidate for the degree to test his read- 
ing knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man. This examination must be passed 
satisfactorily to the department of mod- 
em languages in the university, before 
the candidate is admitted to the junior 
class. This new requirement is the re- 
sult of a recommendation to the faculty 
as a whole from the special committee on 
the choice of electives, appointed by Pres- 
ident Lowell early in the present acad- 
emic year to revise the elective system 
in the university. 

Lehigh University has just announced 
the establishment of four new courses in 



the department of arts and sciences lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science. 
They are : a course in which the biological 
and chemical sciences predominate, a 
course in which the geological sciences 
predominate, a course in which mathe- 
matical and physical sciences predOTii- 
nate, a course in business administration. 
These courses are based upon entrance 
requirements, which embrace a large va- 
riety of subjects commonly taught in the 
high schools of the state, without, how- 
ever, enforcing upon applicants for ad- 
mission the necessity of the higher mathe- 
matics required for admission to the en- 
gineering courses of the university, or 
the amount of Latin required for admis- 
sion to the course leading to the degree of 
bachelor of arts. To give these courses 
purpose and coherence they are planned 
along definite lines, having in view pro- 
ficiency in some special branch of science, 
but with such an admixture of literary, 
economic and philanthropic studies as 
may give them breadth and save them 
from becoming distinctly professional 
courses. The work, therefore,^ included 
in the several plans of study is largely 
fixed. In the choice of electives, and in 
the general conduct of his work, a student 
is under the direction of the head of the 
department in which the main content of 
his course lies. 

The growing interest in the manual 
and household arts is indicated by the 
number of courses in these subjects which 
are being offered this year in summer 
schools. A good illustration of this is 
found in the summer work offered at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. During 
the past six years summer work in these 
subjects has been developing at Bradley, 
but this year the increase is larger than 
ever. More than twenty full credit 
courses are offered — ^nearly double the 
number offered in previous years — ^and 
important additions have been made to 
the faculty. 

From May 13 to 18 the University of 
California will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The College of California 
opened its doors at Oakland in 1869. In 
the same year the campus at Berkeley 
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was formally dedicated. Two men stand 
forth as peculiarly the founders of the 
College of California, Mr. Samuel H. 
Willey and Mr. Henry Durant Doctor 
Durant died in 1876 after serving for two 
years as first president of the University 
of California. Doctor Willey, alone of 
all his colleagues on college board and 
faculty, survives, in vigorous health, too, 
to witness and participate in the golden 
jubilee that is to celebrate the success 
of his efforts. The principal address will 
be delivered in the Greek Theatre by 
President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superinten- 
dent of the Chicago public schools, and 
her district superintendents are revising 
the currioilum with a view to enabling 
studious and apt children to finish in 
seven instead of eight years in the ele- 
mentary grades, if they wish to. Mrs. 
Young is in favor of the eight-year-term 
for the g^eat majority, but thinks the 
Baltimore plan of giving the opportunity 
to complete the work in seven good for 
a few children. The Maryland plan of 
giving exceptional students in the high 
schools the opportunity to complete their 
course in two or three years may also be 
adopted with modifications. Mr. J. H. 
Van Sickle, superintendent of the Balti- 
more schools, in explaining their plan re- 
cently, stated that there is as much need 
for special classes for the ten per cent of 
school children who have unusual ability, 
as for the tenth who are backward. 

Westminster College will drop the first 
year academic classes, beginning next 
year. This is equivalent to dropping the 
first year of high school work. The acad- 
emy course will begin with the second 
academy or tenth grade high school work. 
The requirements for entrance to the 
freshman class of college remain as they 
were before. Many western colleges of 
the better grade are dropping their acad- 
emies entire, or are reaching the same 
end by the slower process of dropping a 
year's academy work each year till the 
academy classes are eliminated. 

After a comparison of the University 
of Missouri of 1862, when it had five 
faculty members and fifty students, to 



the present with 200 faculty mem- 
bers and 8,000 students, Mr. E. W. 
Stephens looked forward to the time 
when the university would have 10,000 
students, double the number of buildings 
and would be on a constitutional tax sup- 
port, in a speech at the University Day 
celebration. The exercises were in com- 
memoration of the birthday of James Sid- 
ney Rollins, known as the father of the 
university. Major Rollins was bom 
ninety-eight years ago. In his honor 
April 19 has been designated by the board 
of curators as University Day and is ob- 
served by alumni throughout the state. 

The trustees of Robert College of Con- 
stantinople have recently made several 
important appointments in pursuance of 
the policy of development, made possible 
by tiie bequest of the late Mr. John S. 
Kennedy. They intend, as soon as pos- 
sible, to establish in the college a school 
of engineering, and have engaged Mr. 
John R. Allen, professor of mathematical 
engineering in the University of Michi- 
gan, to spend the coming summer at Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of studying 
the problem of new buildings, power 
plant, etc., in conference with Mr. A. D. 
F. Hamlin, professor of architecture in 
Columbia University. Mr. Allen has 
accepted appointment as professor of en- 
gineering and head of the department 
from Aug. 1, 1911. 

Among the many activities of the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota none 
is more important than its affiliation with 
a section of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, known as the North Dakota 
Teachers' History and Social Science As- 
sociation. The Historical Society sends 
to all members of this association of 
teachers a copy of the biennial volume of 
collections, a valuable work for teachers 
in the state and of especial interest to 
those who teach history. The Historical 
Society also furnishes free a lantern-slide 
lecture on the Indians of North Dakota 
to any school in the state. Other lectures 
are in preparation, and schools that are 
equipped with a lantern thus have at low 
expense excellent illustrated material for 
the study of history. The museum of the 
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Historical Society at Bismarck contains 
duplicate specimens representing many 
phases of Indian life in the state. Any 
school in the state may receive a small but 
well arranged collection of such speci- 
mens by sending in exchange a local col- 
lection made in the vicinity of the school. 
This offer is made by the Historical So- 
ciety in the hope of extending the useful- 
ness of the state museum and creating a 
local interest everywhere in the preserva- 
tion of what will otherwise soon be irre- 
trievably lost. This year the society of- 
fers three prizes to the school children 
of the state for the best essays on the 
general subject of the local history of 
North Dakota. The three highest on the 
list will be printed in the final volume of 
the Collections atid reprints of these es- 
says will be sent to the respective com- 
petitors. It is felt that the record of the 
local history of the state can best be 
secured by enlisting the children in the 
work and thus increasing the general in- 
terest. 

On July 1, 1909, $20,000 became avail- 
able for agricultural extension. Soon 
after a department was organized and the 
Ohio State University set itself to carry 
out the desires of the state. This depart- 
ment has endeavored to conduct such 
work as will most immediately meet the 
needs of Ohio agriculture. There have 
been on the regular payroll eight instruct- 
ors. Five other instructors, who have 
rendered service from one to twenty-two 
weeks, have been employed. Here fol- 
lows some of the extension work of the 
past year: Thirty- four agricultural 
schools for men; thirty domestic science 
schools for women ; total men and women 
attending the schools, 4802. Agricultural 
trains over four different railroads, fifty- 
one station stops, five evening meetings ; 
attendance about 12,000. Exhibits at 
eight county fairs and the state fair, nine 
weeks. Ten issues, 15,000 copies each. 
Agricultural College Extension Bulletin; 
four supplements, 10,000 each. Fifteen 
demonstrations in spraying fruit trees. 
Three demonstrations in home mixing of 
fertilizers. Two Saturday meetings for 
teachers who are giving instruction in ag- 



riculture in the public schools. Fifty- 
eight addresses at farmers' institutes, 
garage meetings, teachers' institutes and 
com improvement associations. 

Academic preparation for the law has 
been raised another point by the inten- 
tion of the faculty of the Harvard Law 
School to add an optional fourth year's 
work to the curriculum beginning with 
next year. Last year some of the stu- 
dents petitioned the faculty that the de- 
gree J. D. be given those who graduated 
from the three years' course, since all of 
them are "bachelors" already. This pe- 
tition was denied. The raising of the 
standard of law schools has been an in- 
teresting feature of educational work in 
this country. Prior to 1876 law schools 
were not generally sanctioned by the 
practising bar. The late Judge Beasley 
of New Jersey, when consulted by an 
anxious parent, is quoted as saying: "If 
you want your son to learn all kinds of 
deviltry, send him to law school; but if 
you want him to learn the law, put him 
into an office." This was the common 
method of acquiring legal training. Stu- 
dents attached themselves to some prac- 
tising lawyer who tutored them, receiving 
either money as compensation or, more 
often, making the student write out legal 
instruments, etc. This was before the 
days of the typewriter. At first Harvard 
had a year-and-a-half course. In 1839 it 
was increased to an optional two years. 
In 1870 the full two years were required, 
and in 1877 a third year was added. 
Twenty years slipped by before Harvard 
put into force a rule whereby only gradu- 
ates of approved colleges and persons 
qualified to enter the senior class of Har- 
vard College were admitted as r^^lar 
students; and by later changes only col- 
lege graduates are admitted as candidates 
for the degree. 

In May the first number of the Journal 
of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology will be published. 
The editor-in-chief is James W. Gamer, 
professor of political science in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The Journal is to be, 
as the name implies, the official organ of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law 
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and Criminology. The institute itself is 
not yet a year old, being the outgrowth of 
a national conference on criminal law and 
criminology held in Chicago in June, 
1909. The Journal will l^ issued bi- 
monthly, and will be unique in the fact 
that it will be the only one of its kind 
in the English language. Foreign coun- 
tries have many similar journals devoted 
wholly or in part to some phase of this 
general subject. On the purpose of the 
Journal and the width of its interest we 
quote one paragraph from a forthcoming 
editorial : "It will aim to arouse and ex- 
tend a wider interest in the study of all 
questions relating to the administration of 
the criminal law, including the causes and 
prevention of crime, methods of criminal 
procedure and the treatment of criminals ; 
to provide a common medium for record- 
ing the results of the best scientific 
thought and professional practice in this 
and foreign countries concerning the 
larger problems of criminal science; to 
consider the present state of the criminal 
law in every branch, and to bring to the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
evidences of progress in legislation and 
administration so far as it relates to the 
detection and punishment of crime, crim- 
inal procedure, and the punishment of 
offenders." 

Much interest is being manifested in 
the movement for increasing the extent 
to which the United States Bureau of 
Education may be of service to the 
schools of America. The particular en- 
deavor in this direction which seems to 
be the most hopeful is to secure $75,000 
for the bureau next year in addition to 
the present appropriation, that it may 
employ ten specialists on different phases 
of school work, together with the neces- 
sary assistants, and defray traveling ex- 
penses and the like. This is in accordance 
with the plans repeatedly urged by the 
Commissioner of Education. Such a 
force as the one contemplated might con- 
sist of specialists in the following sub- 
jects : The construction of school build- 
ings, school administration, accounting 
and statistics, industrial education (even- 
ing, trade, and continuation schools), ed- 



ucation for housekeeping, school hygiene, 
rural schools, agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges, commercial education, and 
the wider uses of the school plant. 

The School of Commerce and Admin- 
istration at the University of Chicago, 
sometimes termed the "consular" school, 
though established less than two years 
ago, has a faculty of twenty-nine pro- 
fessors and instructors, and is growing 
to be recognized as in all essentials as 
truly professional as are the law or med- 
ical schools. While as yet no special 
diploma is given, graduates who are can- 
didates for United States consulships 
will be certified to the president of the 
United States for appointment. The 
course occupies two years and students 
are not admitted to it until they have 
completed two years of undergraduate 
work. The courses are intended, how- 
ever, not merely as preparation for the 
United States government service, but 
for the larger foreign field in which the 
great exporting and importing interests 
of the country are concerned. The de- 
mand for young men so equipped is con- 
siderable, and the object of the school 
is to turn out men equipped to take 
charge of the "foreign relations" of 
large business houses. 

Among the recent additions to the 
equipment of the University of North 
Dakota is a new state biological station 
on the shores of Devil's Lake. The 
equipment of the station will consist of 
boats, dredges, seines, pumps, and all 
the varied apparatus required for the 
study of small animal and plant forms, 
which furnish the food for the higher 
groups, such as water plants and fishes. 
The laboratories will be equipped for 
general students of biology, and there 
will be special rooms for investigators. 
Running water from fresh water sources 
and the salt water from the lake wiU be 
carried to the aquaria and various con- 
tainers in which physiological experi- 
ments may be carried on. Marshall 
Brannon, who will be in charge of the 
station, took his B. A. degree at the 
University of North Dakota in 1907, spe- 
cializing in biology. On graduating he 
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secured a teaching fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he has been 
during &e past two years continuing his 
biological work. 

The University of Colorado owns and 
directly supervises the only known bio- 
logical mountain laboratory in the world. 
A mountain laboratory is, however, in no 
way different from any other biological 
laboratory. Its professors, its apparatus, 
its subjects for study, are the same as 
those in any similar department of sci- 
ence within the four fences of any col- 
lege campus. The distinction is not in 
kind, but in location only. The labora- 
tory is at Tolland, Colorado, a little Al- 
pine-like village of the Rockies. 

The buildings of the University of 
California, which represent a total ex- 
penditure of more than $20,000,000, set 
a pace for the whole educational world. 
The plans were drawn by M. Henri Jean 
Emile Benard of Paris at a cost of more 
than $200,000, paid by Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, after a world's architectural com- 
petition. For the purpose of adopting 
his plans to the topography of the cam- 
pus, M. Benard spent two years at Ber- 
keley, and had the assistance of Mr. John 
Galen Howard, profesor of architecture 
at California. The scheme calls for fifty- 
five buildings, many of which are yet to be 
erected, and it will be several years be- 
fore the magnificent conception can be 
realized. The buildings already erected 
and those under construction involve an 
expenditure of $1,965,276 and include a 
library and a law school. These will be 
followed by a memorial gateway to the 
grounds that will cost $48,000; a labo- 
ratory building for the department of 
physics and chemistry, $400,000 ; a group 
of five buildings for the agricultural and 
horticultural schools which will cost 
$300,000 each; a general classroom, 
$300,000 ; an infirmary, $160,000 ; an au- 
ditorium, $1,000,000; a museum to hold 
the immense collections already acquired 
for the university by Mrs. Hearst at a cost 
of more than $600,000 ; a botany build- 
ing, $250,000 ; a laboratory and museum 
for the zoological deparment, $260,000; 
a group of seven dormitories for men 



and five dormitories for women students 
to cost from $100,000 to $200,000 each ; 
an alumni hall; a group of four build- 
ings for the schools of natural science; 
buildings for mathematics, history and 
economics, languages, engineering, fine 
arts, men's gymnasium, a women's gym- 
nasium, a military drill hall, a commons 
or dining hall, a clock tower, a presi- 
dent's house, a power plant and several 
concrete bridges across the ravines that 
intersect the campus. 

In many respects Cornell resembles 
the state universities of the West, and 
sometimes it is called the "State Uni- 
versity of New York." But President 
Schurman is firmly opposed to the pro- 
posal recently agitated among graduates 
to make Cornell a state university. He 
takes the ground that Cornell stands in 
a class by itself among the universities, 
and that it combines the characteristics 
of the endowed universities in being, as 
he puts it, **in part self-supporting and 
self-governing, and of the state univer- 
sities in being in part state-supported 
and state-governed." 

One of the largest steps yet taken in 
the fight against tuberculosis is the amal- 
gamation of the Phipps Institute for the 
study, treatment, and prevention of tu- 
berculosis at Philadelphia, with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania medical depart- 
ment. Steps toward the reorganization 
of this famous institute are now beingf 
made, following the decision of Henry 
Phipps, the millionaire philanthropist, to 
combine his institution with the resources 
of the University of Pennsylvania. For 
this work Mr. Phipps recently gave the 
university $500,000. Scientific data will 
be collected for use in the campaign 
against the disease as has never before 
been possible. 

During the past six months the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has developed the 
first municipal reference bureau estab- 
lished by a state university for the bene- 
fit of the cities of the commonwealth, 
and it is now one of the most active de- 
partments in the university extension 
work. The aim is to collect informa- 
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tion on all subjects of city organization 
and administration, and to furnish it at 
once to any city or any civic official who 
desires it. All avaflable information, 
ordinances, regulations, etc., on such 
vital questions as sewage disposal, water 
supply and playgrounds, the care of 
trees, commission form of government, 
public utilities and public service rates, 
civic centers, and art commissions have 
been collected for the use of those who 
desire it. The bureau is under the im- 
mediate charge of Ford H. MacGregor, 
of the political science department, who 
formerly had charge of the municipal 
legislation department of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library, and has 
had considerable experience in civic 
work in other states. As a further aid 
to municipal improvement Mr. Mac- 
Gregor addresses business men's organi- 
zations, civic improvement associations, 
and similar bodies on the problems of 
government in which they are inter- 
ested. 

The forty-third annual report of the 
board of trustees of the Syrian Protest- 
ant College, in Spain, made by President 
Howard S. Bliss, is an interesting resum6 
of the important and varied activities of 
an old and useful American institution. 
The polyglot character of the college 
is shown by the census report which re- 
ports 117 students in the department of 
medicine, 37 in the pharmacy depart- 
ment, 14 in the school for nurses, 52 in 
I he school of commerce, 202 in the col- 
lege department and 462 in the prepara- 
tory department. These 884 students are 
divided as follows: Greek Orthodox, 
345 ; Protestant, 157 ; Moslem, 128 ; Jew- 
ish, 86; Greek Catholic, 43; Gregorian, 
28 ; Maronite, 27 ; Druze, 20 ; Coptic, 16 ; 
Roman Catholic, 13; Syriac, 8; Behai, 
7; Armenian Catholic, 4; Syriac Catho- 
lic, 2. One of the instructors discovered 
that in the preparatory department alone 
the following languages or dialects were 
spoken by one or more students : Eng- 
lish, 305; Arabic, 205; French, 229; 
Turkish, 37; Greek, 66; Hebrew, 18; 
German, 11; Italian, 26; Persian, 6; Ar- 
menian, 11; Russian, 5; Latin, 6; Tar- 



tar, 5; Coptic, 1; Hindustani, 1; Span- 
ish, 2 ; Syriac, 2 ; Sudanese, 1 ; Bulgarian, 
1 ; Servian, 1 ; Albanian, 1. 

A new basis of values has been evolved 
for admission to Amherst College, which 
gives one point credit for a course pur- 
sued five hours a week for a school year. 
A candidate for a course leading to a 
degree must present fourteen such 
points. In entrance examinations the 
Latin composition has been shifted from 
the advance to the elementary paper. 
Only four books of Virgil are required 
instead of six. A long treatise oii the 
requirements for the English examina- 
tion is included with the new list of 
books for 1913, 1914, 1915. Examina- 
tions hold good for fifteen months, in- 
stead of a year. After 1910 only college 
entrance board examinations will be 
given in June. The regular Amherst ex- 
aminations will be held in September. 
No certificates will be accepted after this 
in French or German. 

A large stadium is to be built at Kan- 
sas City for the Missouri Valley confer- 
ence athletics. It will be built by a large 
clothing firm of that city, instead of by 
public subscriptions, as first planned. 
The cost will be $160,000, and it will 
seat 30,000 people, and will be the largest 
in that part of the country. 

The establishment of ten new scholar- 
ships by friends, most of which are in 
the sum of $2,000, with the incomes 
available in June, are announced by 
Knox College. 

In memory of the late Richard Watson 
Gilder a number of prominent citizens 
are seeking to establish a ''Richard Wat- 
son Gilder Fund." The fund will amount 
to $100,000. It will be used for the 
"promotion of good citizenship." It will 
be intrusted to Columbia University. The 
income from it will be used to suoport 
several fellowships there in political and 
social science and for practical research 
along those lines. The holders of these 
fellowships will be known as Gilder Fel- 
lows. They will investigate actual social 
and political conditions, both abroad and 
at home. Part of the fund will be used 
to publish results of investigations. 



DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 



THE will of the late Alexander 
Agassiz, the scientist, who died in 
April, has been filed. He be- 
queathed $100,000 to Harvard for the 
general uses of the museum of compara- 
tive zoolc^[y, $50,000 to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and $60,- 
000 to the National Academy of Sciences. 
If ever the family should become extinct 
the entire estate, today estimated at $1,- 
000,000, is to revert to Harvard. 

Yale has received another $25,000 
from Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, making 
his contributions so far $200,000. The 
late Mrs. George Day leaves to Yale 
$100,000 for the erection and endowment 
of a mission library building. 

To Coker College for Women, Harta- 
ville, South Carolina, $150,000 from 
Major James L. Coker, the founder of 
the college, for endowment. Major 
Coker's gifts to this institution aggre- 
gate $250,000. 

The General Education Board has of- 
ferred $260,000 to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity upon the condition that it raise 
$750,000. The university expects 
to raise a total of $2,000,000, half of 
which is to be used for new buildings and 
equipment at Homewood, the new site 
near Baltimore, while the remaining mil- 
lion will be kept for endowment purposes. 

To Muhlenberg College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, $14,000 from Mr. Charles 
Mosser of Allentown, to be used for the 
purchase of land on which is to be built 
a new preparatory school. 

To International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts, $10,- 
000 from Mr. Herbert L. Pratt of Brook- 
lyn, for a new athletic field. 

To Phillips Exeter Academy, $35,000 
from Mr. Theodore N. Vail, to help 
establish a teachers' endowment fund. 

To Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, $100,000 
from the late Major George M. Laughlin 



of Pittsburg, to endow a professorship of 
English language and literature. 

To Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa, 
$35,000 from the Livingstone estate. 

To Eastern College, Manassas, Vir- 
ginia, $30,000 from Mrs. Vorhecs, for 
the erection of a girls' dormitory four 
stories high and 130x48 feet 

Iowa Wesleyan University has raised 
a new endowment fund of $100,000, 
$75,000 coming from popular subscrip- 
tions and $26,000 from Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. A campaign has been inaugurated 
to raise another $150,000. 

To Tulane University, $60,000 from 
the late Mr. S. O. Thomas. 

Williamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon, has been given $100,000 by Mr. R. 
A. Booth on condition that the univer- 
sity raises $300,000. The desire is to 
secure a permanent endowment fund of 
$500,000. 

To Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
$50,000 from Mr. James J. Hill, as a 
part of the $250,000 endowment fund 
now being secured. 

To Josephinum College, Columbus, 
Ohio, $50,000 from the late Mr. Anton 
Sehlherst. 

To Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
$30,000 from Mr. Nicholas A. Colbum, 
to endow the chair of psychology and 
philosophy. 

The sum of $12,000 has been raised 
with which to erect a building for women 
students on the campus of Rochester 
University in honor of Susan B. An- 
thony. 

To the Morristown (Tennessee) Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, $25,000 from 
the Freedmen's Aid Society, the amount 
to be used for the erection of a new 
building. 

To Minnesota College, $6,000 from 
James J. Hill and $18,000 from other 
sources. 
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HABIT is everything. Life itself is nitude of their future achievements by 

merely a bundle of habits, more the extraordinarily large number of leis- 

or less loosely tied. And work, ure hours they manage to carve out of 

above all things else, is a habit. The their undergraduate days. As there is no 

oilly reason why some people prefer loaf- mental delusion more agreeable to en- 

ing to working is because they get the tertain, there is none, on the other hand, 

habit of the former before they get the more deserving to be knocked on the 

habit of the latter. School days should head by cold facts. In nine hundred and 

be the gjeat days for forming habits, ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the 

and the young man who misses the habit innocuous college idler continues such 

of work has missed the great feature of after graduation, and those inured to 

his scholastic years. habits of work — whatever their pecu- 

Starting with the assumption that "the liar fields — are the ones ultimately to 

idea has long prevailed among college seize opportunity by the forelock and sit 

men that, though they might loaf as un- most smilingly on tfie high places of the 

dergraduates they were sure to become business world." 

hard workers when they entered the law There is a lot of talk about luck and 
or rather professional schools," the Har- genius and other such misunderstood 
vard Graduated Magazine for March words. Luck is the result of hard work, 
publishes some statistics which succeed and genius consists very largely in a ca- 
admirably in confuting this popular aber- padty for much of the same. Habit is 
ration. The records, compiled from hard to shake off and the older it grows 
Harvard alumni graduating from the the tighter it clings. The student who 
Harvard Law School during the past would succeed must early get the habit 
twelve years, are as follows : of work. 
Plain college men obtaining law de- 
gree with honor 7 A limited number of research student- 
Honor college men obtaining law de- ships, the value of which, except in a few 

gree with honor 20 special instances, will be $350 and tni- 

High honor college men obtaining law tion, are offered by the department of so- 

degree with honor 40 cial investigation of the Chicago School 

Highest honor college men obtaining of Civics and Philanthropy, which is 

law degree with honor 67 maintained by the Russell Sage Founda- 

The Yale News takes up these statis- tion and which has for its primary aim 

tics of the workers and makes this the training of students who desire to 

straight-f rom-the-shoulder comment : learn methods of modem social inquiry. 

"Iimumerable are the genial souls who Training in this department is given, first, 

loiter gracefully and merrily through ob- through lectures on the application of sta- 

scure courses — strange in subject but tistical methods to social problems and 

most easy in requirement — ^and who tell the study of the literature of social inves- 

their friends, of a winter evening, how tigation; second, through the participa- 

intense is to be their application after tion of the student in some inquiry of di- 

graduation, how Herculean their mental rect practical value which is carried on 

labors. Gradually they reach a viewpoint by the department — such as the investi- 

— whence they come to measure the mag- gation of juvenile delinquency in Qii- 
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cago, made in 1907-8, and the investiga- 
tion of housing conditions now being con- 
ducted. Students are required to devote 
one-third of their time during their first 
year of residence to the study of the the- 
ory and method of social inquiry, and the 
remaining two-thirds of their time to 
practical work in connection with the in- 
vestigation which is in progress. 

The Still College of Osteopathy of Des 
Moines reports that it has far more calls 
for osteopaths than it can supply. The 
demand in this profession seems to be 
very large. While many of the profes- 
sions — law and medicine, as examples-— 
are overcrowded, that of osteopathy is 
fearfully undercrowded. It is said that 
this profession offers special inducements 
to teadiers and advanced students. 
Teachers are usually refined and cultured 
and can go into a profession and go be- 
fore the world and do better than those 
who do not have this culture and re- 
finement. This is especially true of osteo- 
pathy, because the osteopaths come in 
close contact with their patients and this 
requires a refinement that is not required 
by some other professions. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board, the membership of which includes 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, and otfier important colleges in 
the North Atlantic states, will in a few 
days issue its official list of examination 
centers for 1910. Examinations will be 
held during the week from June 20 to 
June 26, at about two hundred points 
throughout the United States. They will 
also ht held simultaneously at London, 
Paris, Geneva, Munich, Frankfurt, and 
Berlin. The last day for filing applica- 
tions for examinations is June 6. The 
number already received is larger than in 
any previous year, and indications are 
that more than four thousand candidates 
will take the examinations. 

Do college men and undergraduates 
vote ? This question is partially answered 
by the Civic Club of Adelbert College, 
which has made a careful inquiry into 
student voting in that college. It was 
learned that in the senior class, of stu- 



dents of age not a single man failed to 
vote ; among the juniors of those of age 
all except two men voted ; in the sopho- 
more class all except five of the men of 
age voted, while in the freshman class all 
the men of age voted. Secretary Sait of 
the Intercollegiate Civic League says 
there is unusual activity among the col- 
lege men of voting age. 

Coliunbia University has adopted rules 
limiting the number of offices that one 
man can hold while in college. By this 
system it is hoped that the control of 
student affairs will be taken out of the 
hands of a small body of students and the 
offices more widely distributed. 

Of the 108 students graduated from 
the Minnesota State Agricultural College 
last month, at least 76 per cent will go 
bade to the farm and put into practice the 
things they learned during their course. 
This percentage may be increased to 85. 
Nearly all of the others will take ad- 
vanced work in the agricultural college 
and become teachers and inspectors for 
the state. Dean Albert F. Woods, who 
recently came ivpra the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington to take 
charge of the college, points out that the 
figures given above indicate an increase 
over last year, though for the most part 
the figures have remained stationary at 
about 72 per cent for the past twenty 
years. Of the total number of graduates 
thirty-seven are girls. Some of them own 
farms or have interests in tracts of Min- 
nesota land, and though the average age 
of tfie girl graduate of the farm school is 
eighteen, I^an Woods declares the girl 
graduate is just as capable of going back 
and taking up the management of a farm 
as the boy is, though his age will average 
a year or two more. 

Interesting light on the comparative 
scholarship standing of men and women 
college students is furnished by the an- 
nual report of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, just issued. In the 
proportion of students receiving condi- 
tions during the year the men vary from 
20 to 10 per cent, while from 10 to 4 per 
cent of the women were conditioned. 
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From 10 to 17 per cent of the men failed, 
according to the report, while the num- 
ber of women who failed was only from 
2 to 8 per cent. 

Fifty-five new scholarships have been 
established at Coltmibia University in the 
schools of law, medicine, engineering and 
fine arts. They are to be awarded for 
the academic year 1910-11, and will bring 
the total number of scholarships in these 
schools up to 130. It is estimated that 
the free tuition allowed under this sys- 
tem will represent 10 per cent of the to- 
tal fees paid by students in the schools 
last year. 

President Thompson is planning next 
year to deliver a series of informal talks 
to the first year students at the Ohio 
State University with a view to assisting 
them in finding themselves in the univer- 
sity world. An experience of many years 
has led Doctor Thompson to believe that 
ignorance of new opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities is the reason for many of 
the student's difficulties. This plan has 
been tried at some of the eastern schools 
with very gratifying results. 

An old custom is to be revived at 
Northwestern University in June. For 
more than fifteen years the commence- 
ment speaker has been a man of promi- 
nence invited for the occasion, but this 
year four members of the senior class 
have been chosen by the faculty to de- 
liver original orations. These men were 
selected because of their high scholarship, 
excellence in public speaking, and general 
prominence in university life. 

A school where a sleepy child may shut 
his eyes and nap through a whole lesson 
if he likes, and the teacher, instead of 
saying: "Tommy, wake up!" will be 
careful not to disturb him — that school 
ought to be popular with the pupils. And 
it is. It has one or two other features 
which make it popular, not only with chil- 
dren, but with educators and physicians. 
For it is the open-air class just inaugu- 
rated at New York Public School 21, the 
class where anaemic, frail, underfed chil- 
dren are going to be made strong by 
spending the whole day in the open air. 



The annual economic prize competi- 
tion, offered by Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
through Professor J. Laurence Laughlin 
of the University of Chicago, has been 
annotmced. The subjects of the essays 
cover such important topics as: "The 
Value of Protectionism to American 
Workingmen"; "The Economic Reasons 
For or Against Building a Deep Water- 
way from the Lakes to the Gulf" ; "The 
Valuation of Railways" ; "The Effect of 
Modem Immigration in the United 
States" ; "The Value of Organized Specu- 
lation" ; "The History of the Rate of In- 
terest in the United States." The univer- 
sities whose students have produced win- 
ning essays in the past are Washington 
and Lee, Harvard, University of Chicago, 
Oberlin College, University of Wiscon- 
sin, University of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Wesleyan University, the 
Branch Normal College of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Some of the essays have been of 
such merit that they have been published 
in book form. The prizes are to be di- 
vided as follows : Class "A," first prize, 
$1,000; second prize, $500. Class "B," 
first prize, $300; second prize, $200. 
Class B includes only those who at the 
time the papers are sent in are under- 
graduates of any American college ; class 
A includes any other Americans without 
restriction. A contestant in class B is 
eligible to a prize in class A. Members 
of the committee in charge of the essays 
are as follows: Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Professor J. B. Qark, Columbia 
University; Professor Henry C. Adams, 
University of Michigan ; Horace White, 
Esq., New York City; Professor Edwin 
F. Gay, Harvard University. 

The new Northwestern g3minasium, the 
gift of Mr. James A. Patten, was opened 
on the evening of April 1 to the first an- 
nual interscholastic indoor games. The 
event was novel because the amplitude of 
the indoor field permitted under its roof 
the execution of all forms of track out- 
door sports. Every hope was fully satis- 
fied. From this time the building be- 
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comes the center of the social life and of 
the spirit of the university. 

The oddest play ever produced in 
America was presented in April at the 
University of Wisconsin. All of the 
characters are microbes, or "bugs," as 
they are familiarly known by the mem- 
bers of the bacteriological department. 
The author is W. H. Machette. The play 
is called "In Germ Land," and the char- 
acters were all costumed in accordance 
with microscopic pictures of the originals. 
Here are the characters: Mike Robe, 
rowdy; Newmonia, a journalist; Lano- 
cela-tis, chauffeur ; Tacita Tetanus, mes- 
senger; essie Bacullus, stenographer; 
Teddy, an up^o-date young tubercule. 
The chorus of tuberculosis germs, com- 
monly known to the bacteriologists as the 
"To. B. Chorus," included nine co-eds. 
The play depicts in brief the story of the 
war of the germs of the world against 
the human race, and the decision of germ 
land to exterminate mankind, but the ac- 
tion includes the love affair of Teddy Tu- 
bercle and Bessie, the stenographer. 

Th6 engineering school of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan presents statistics con- 
cerning the success of its graduates. In 
1907-08 it was found that there were 
1,378 graduates, of whom 89 were de- 
ceased. From the 1,234 who answered, 
980 cards were received. It was found 
that of the highly responsible positions, 
81 graduates were managers of various 
companies, 64 wefe chief engineers, 29 
were presidents and 19 were vice-presi- 
dents. Of the students who have but 
recently graduated, 13 per cent found 
themselves in responsible positions in six 
months, 42 per cent at the end of five 
years, 63 per cent at the end of ten years, 
35 per cent by fifteen years, 92 per cent 
by twenty years, and 100 per cent in 
twenty-five years. If the graduates are 
considered by five-year groups, 24 per 
cent had responsible positions the first 
five years out of college ; 52 per cent dur- 
ing the second five years"; 65 per cent 
during the third five years; 84 per cent 
during the fourth five years ; 93 per cent 
during the fifth five years, and 94 per cent 
during the sixth five years. It was found 



that for the first year after leaving col- 
lege, the average salary was about $900. 
A steady and fairly imiform increase is 
shown each year for fifteen years, at 
which time — 1892 — ^the salary was about 
$4,400. After this there is a greater vari- 
ation, due to unusually large salaries. 
The average salary for twenty years out 
of school is $6,000. The average total 
income shows that the first year the av- 
erage was a little less than $1,000, which 
increases up to $4,800 at the end of fif- 
teen years, and $7,500 to $8,000 the twen- 
tieth year. The variations in salary for 
each class are from $0 to $2,000, the first 
year, the average being $900. The fifth 
year varied from $1,200 to $4,000, mean 
$1,900; the tenth year from $1,100 to 
$9,000, mean $2,600; the fifteenth year 
from $800 to $20,000, mean $4,100 ; the 
twentieth year from $1,400 to $15,000, 
mean $6,400. The average salary after 
twenty years was $5,600. 

Statistics compiled from data furnished 
by 228 out of the 249 members of the 
present senior class of Wellesley Col- 
lege show that 86 of the number expect 
to teach during the year after graduation, 
73 to remain at home, 9 to take up some 
form of philanthropic activity, 8 to be 
married, 6 to do library work, 3 to travel, 
2 to farm, and one each to write, take 
up domestic science, become a secretary, 
while 19 of the number are undecided 
in their choice. 

The Forest Service in Colorado and 
portions of Wyoming will employ fifty- 
five extra men during the coming sum- 
mer to cruise timber on national forests 
and to investigate the rate of gp"owth of 
forests. These men will report for work 
as soon as their college work ends this 
spring. The Colorado School of For- 
estry of Colorado Springs will furnish 
nine men, Harvard two, Iowa Agricul- 
tural College nine, Michigan Agricultural 
four, Michigan University eight, Nebras- 
ka University two, Yale four, Pennsylva- 
nia State College two, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College one. The work will not 
only furnish these students with the best 
possible experience, but will give them 
opportunity to earn considerable money. 
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The semi-annual financial report of the 
treasurer of the Harvard Union has been 
issued. The report is divided into four 
accounts, namely, restaurant, cigar, pool- 
room and house account. The first men- 
tioned account is by far the largest. The 
receipts here net $24,479.15, but the ex- 
penses for this department, including, 
IsLTgelj, purchases of food, kitchen sup- 
plies, board and pay of help, amount 
to $26,139.67, resulting in a total loss of 
$1,660.67, The next largest account is 
that classified as the "house account." 
Under this head are included the receipts 
in the form of dues from active, associate 
and non-resident members, amounting for 
the half year to $11,918.50 ; amounts re- 
ceived for the rent and care of certain 
rooms in the building, which, added to 
the receipts for dues, bring the total re- 
ceipts under this head up to $13,443.25. 
Since the heaviest expenses of conduct- 
ing the Union fall in this department, in- 
cluding the outlay for help outside the 
kitchen, stationery, periodicals, entertain- 
ment, salary of steward, expenses in the 
extensive library of the Union, insurance, 
taxes, etc., a loss of $2,176.51 is not sur- 
prising, the total expenses here being 
$15,619.76. The taxes for the half year 
just passed amounted to $2,690.56 alone. 
Under the cigar account a gain of $437.83 
above running expenses is noted, and in 
the pool-room account a gain of $515.09 
was made. A summary of the balance 
sheet shows a total loss of $2,884.11 for 
the half year. 

Thirty-three students of the Yale For- 
estry School left New Haven in March 
for Louisiana, where they will spend the 
spring term of their senior year in the 
woods of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Company, taking a laboratory course in 
forestry. They have pitched their camp 



and will spend three months in the 
woods, practically isolated, miles from a 
post office or telegraph station or store, 
living the outdoor life of foresters in a 
real forest with real forestry problems. 
What this year's Yale foresters have in 
store for them in Louisiana their mates 
of the class of 1909 underwent and en- 
joyed in east Texas last spring. The 
unique experience of that far trip to 
Texas and the three months spent there 
is the beginning, it seems, of an annual 
expedition of the Yale forestry seniors 
to the lumber districts of the remote 
South, and it all came about through a 
chance meeting between Professor H. S. 
Graves, director of the forestry school, 
now United States Forester, and J. 
Lewis Thompson, millionaire lumber- 
man of Houston, Texas, a year ago. Mr. 
Thompson is an ardent "conservationist," 
and he met Professor Graves at one of 
the conservation conferences. Through 
this meeting he became interested in the 
Yale Forestry School, and the invitation 
to Professor Graves to bring a party of 
students for a term of practical forestry 
work in the Thompson forest in Tyler 
County, Texas, followed. 

All students entering the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School hereafter will be 
asked to undergo a special physical ex- 
amination, to be made by physicians des- 
ignated by the faculty. The main object 
of this rule is to detect, if possible, in- 
cipient cases of tuberculosis, and to pro- 
vide that new students who may not be 
in vigorous health shall obtain suitable 
personal advice before entering upon the 
exacting work involved in a medical 
course. The faculty has also made ar- 
rangements to have all boarding-houses 
which seek the patronage of its students 
subjected to an annual inspection. 



NEW 3UILDINGS 



THERE never has been so much col- 
lege, university and private school 
building as now. Many, many 
thousands are being put into new build- 
ings and the equipments thereof. The 



schools of the country are determined to 
be up to the hour, and so all the old ap- 
paratus is being speedily replaced by the 
newest and best. 
Williams College is to have a new au- 
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ditorium, 176x80 feet, built of red brick. 
It is the gift of Mr. Alfred C. Chapin 
of Brooklyn. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas, will 
build this year a $35,000 gymnasium for 
men. 

Florida Military Academy, at Green 
Cove Springs, is planning to build a mod- 
em fireproof barracks next year. 

The University of California will have 
one of the finest swimming pools in the 
United States, built of concrete at a cost 
of $12,000. Contracts have been let for 
the completion of the president's resi- 
dence and for a new law building. 

Princeton University is spending 
$476,000 for a new vivarium building, 
the latest addition to the scientific equip- 
ment, which will be completed in time 
for the opening of the next school year. 

Bagley Hall, at the University of 
Washington, said to be the finest 
equipped chemistry structure for under- 
graduate work in the world, was dedi- 
cated last month. 

Stanford University is to build a wom- 
an's club house at a cost of $26,000. 

Momingside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, will begin at once the erection of a 
large modem gymnasium. 

The University College of Medicine, 
Richmond, Virginia, will at once b^^ a 
new building to take the place of the one 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Miami University has received an ap- 
propriation from the state of Ohio of 
$37,600, which is to be used in building a 
new dormitory for g^rls. 

On April 28 Mr. Andrew Camegie's 
gift to Union College (Schenectady, New 
York)— the $100,000 engineering build- 
ing — was opened formally. 

The new State Normal School, located 
at Canyon City, Texas, now in course of 
erection, is a magnificent building, three 
stories high, 287x161 feet. It will con- 
tain every modem convenience, and will 
be opened in September, 1910. 

Work has been started on a $60,000 
boys' dormitory and Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing for Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

The Interior Department of the United 
States is increasing the equipment of 



Howard University by the addition of a 
handsome scientific laboratory building. 

The University of Cincinnati has 
awarded contracts for a $226,000 engi- 
neering building. About $300,000 will 
be used for the equipment of the shops. 

The College for Women of Western 
Reserve University is soon to erect a new 
recitation building. 

Harvard is to have a $1,000,000 gym- 
nasium. The plans call for an artificial ice 
rink, a huge swimming pool, two smaller 
. plunges, 100 baths, a nine-lap running 
track, shooting galleries, bowling alleys 
and other paraphernalia. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, 
will build two dormitories and a dining 
hall which will cost $70,000. Twenty 
acres have been purchased and a school 
of agriculture is to be established. 

Iowa State Agricultural College is to 
build at once a new veterinary building 
to cost $160,000. 

La Grange (Greorgia) Female College 
is to have a main three-story building, 
the cost to be $60,000. 

Christian University, at Waco, Texas, 
which bumed last March, is to be rebuilt 
on a much larger and better plan. 

The Oklahoma Baptist College, at 
Blackwell, is to build a girls' dormitory, 
a science hall and a gymnasium. 

Peabody Hall of iJiwrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, was dedicated 
April 12. It is for the use of the depart- 
ment of music and is said to be the finest 
building of its kind in Wisconsin. 

The cornerstone for the Methodist 
Collie for Girls, at Oklahoma City, was 
laid April 9. It will cost $200,000. 

Ag^es Scott College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
is to use a portion of the $360,000 fund 
recently raised for the erection of three 
new buildings. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas, will 
rebuild the boys' dormitory which was 
burned last November. 

The Alumni Memorial Hall at the 
University of Michigan is completed. 
The building, which cost about $200,000, 
will be dedicated on May 12. There is a 
reading room, a lecture room accommo- 
dating 400 people, the floor of which is 
of cork, a room for pictures, a smoking 
room, and rooms for ofiices. 
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MUCH as it is regretted that every 
teacher in every college and uni- 
versity in America is not eligible 
to the retiring allowance of the Carnegie 
Foundation^ nevertheless it is an admit- 
ted fact that the rules governing the 
Foundation are doing more for the stand- 
ardization of the institutions of higher 
education than any other one thing. And 
whatever raises the standards of colleges 
and universities is sure to benefit the en- 
tire educational system. 

There is much truth in the statement 
that it is a more difficult task for a uni- 
versity to pass the examination of the 
Carnegie Foundation than for a student 
to pass his finals. 

Every conscientious, hard-working ed- 
ucator, after serving a sufficient number 
of years, deserves a pension. He has 
earned it, and, as b nearly always the 
case, he needs it. The directors of the 
Carnegie Foundation know this. They 
know also that it is only natural for a 
professor to desire to be a member of the 
faculty of an institution eligible to mem- 
bership in the Foundation. And so, in 
knowing these things, they know that the 
easiest way to raise the standards of our 
educational institutions is through die ed- 
ucators belonging to these institutions. 
Unless the colleges and universities strive 
for higher and better things they are 
pretty sure to lose many of their more 
competent professors. 

Last month Doctor Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Foundation, completed a 
six weeks' trip of investigation extending 
from Ohio to the Pacific Coast. He vis- 
ited the Universities of California, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and Den- 
ver, and Stanford University, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Coe College, Occi- 
dental College, Mills College and Pomona 
College. Of this number of institutions 



visited only two were accepted by the 
Foundation — ^the Universities of Califor- 
nia and Colorado. 

In discussing the institutions which fell 
short of the Carnegie requirements. Pres- 
ident Pritchett said "they were not so 
much deficient in the college course as in 
those of such university branches as med- 
icine, law, etc., and since these courses 
really give universities their claim to that 
title the Fotmdation insists that they be 
kept at an equal grade with the regular 
college standard.'' 

Upon his return to New York Doctor 
Pritchett had a quiet smile and a con- 
clusive reply to Chancellor Day of S)rra- 
cuse University, who took an evening off 
recently to criticise him for refusing to 
admit S3rracuse to its benefits because it 
is a Methodist institution. Doctor Day 
wanted to know if any one could point 
out anything more contemptible than the 
alleged action of Doctor Pritchett per- 
sonally in rejecting Syracuse, especially 
when it was so obviously contrary to Mr. 
Carnegie's generous purpose — ^he having 
already contributed a library to that uni- 
versity. 

Doctor Pritchett produced the charter 
of the Foundation, dictated by Mr. Car- 
negie himself, and turned to a provision 
in which all universities are barred which 
are governed by any religious denomina- 
tion. Then Doctor PritcSett pointed out 
that under its own charter a majority of 
the trustees of Syracuse University are 
elected by Methodist conferences. 

The leading institutions of learning are 
climbing upward, and following or push- 
ing them are the professors. It is only a 
matter of time until all deserving teach- 
ers are assured of a competence in old 
age and in days of illness. 

President Charles W. Needham of 
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George Washington University has re- 
signed, his resignation to take eflFect next 
September. He has been president of 
George Washington since 1902. He was 
bom in New York state in 1848, is a 
graduate of the Albany Law School, and 
for a number of years practiced law in 
Chicago and Washington. He assisted in 
organizing what was then known as Chi- 
cago University, was one of the board of 
trustees, a professor of law, and was 
made dean of the school of comparative 
jurisprudence and diplomacy. 

Etoctor Jerome Duncan, president of 
Stamford (Texas) Collegiate Institute 
since its opening three years ago, has 
resigned. Rev. J. T. Griswold, presiding 
elder of the district in which the school 
is located, has been elected to succeed 
Doctor Duncan. 

Professor A. W. Van Hoose, founder 
of the Brenau College of Gainesville, 
Georgia, for many years its president, 
and one of the most prominent educators 
of the South, has accepted the presidency 
of Shorter College, at Rome, Georgia. 
The college is to be moved to a suburban 
location of 155 acres^ where it will be en- 
larged and rebuilded for accommodating 
600 students, at a cost of practically 
$500,000. 

The trustees of Barnard College have 
appointed as provost Professor William 
Tenney Brewster, who has been acting 
dean of the college since the resignation 
of Miss Laura Drake Gill three years 
ago. A woman who shall have the title 
of dean will be appointed. The former 
duties of the dean will be divided between 
the dean and the provost. With one ex- 
ception Professor Brewster has had the 
longest service of any one connected with 
the teaching staff of Barnard. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1892 and in 
1894 came to Columbia as a tutor in Eng- 
lish. In 1900 he was promoted to be in- 
structor, in 1902 to be adjunct professor 
at Barnard College and in 1906 to be full 
professor at Barnard. 

Mr. William Bennett Bizzell, superin- 
tendent of public schools at Navasota, has 
been made president of the College of In- 



dustrial Arts at Denton, Texas. He is 
to succeed President Cree T. Work, who 
has been the head of the institution since 
its beginning, about eight years ago. 

Major Robert A. Burton, one of the 
most prominent educators of the South, 
has been chosen president of the South- 
em Christian College, recently organized 
at West Point, Mississippi. 

Mr. George Alonzo Abbott, who has 
been appointed professor of chemistry in 
the University of North Dakota, is a 
graduate of De Pauw University and re- 
ceived his doctor's degree from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1906. 
He has had wide experience as an in- 
structor in high schools of Evansville, 
Ind., and Duluth, Minn. He was head 
of die department of chemistry in the 
Manual Training High School of Indian- 
apolis from 1900 to 1908, spending the 
year 1906 as austere fellow and research 
assistant in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Since 1908 he has been as- 
sistant professor of organic and indus< 
trial diemistry in North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. 

Professor Ernest Trowbridge Paine of 
Butler CoUege at Indianapolis is to serve 
as substitute for Professor Francis 
Greenleaf Allinson of the Greek depart- 
ment of Brown University next year. Dr. 
Allinson is to spend a year at Athens as 
professor of Greek language and litera- 
ture at the American School of Classical 
Studies. Professor Paine is a graduate 
of Brown, having received his degree of 
A. B., in 1901. He took his A. M. de- 
gree also in Brown in 1903. He acted as 
substitute in the department of Roman 
literature and history during the Sabat- 
ical years of Professors Harkness and 
Greene from 1902 to 1904. The year 
1904-1905 he spent in Italy and Greece 
with Professor Manatt of the department 
of Greek. The following year he was 
substitute for Professor Allinson during 
the latter's year of absence. For the last 
four years Mr. Paine has been professor 
of dassics at Butler. He comes to Brown 
on a leave of absence from his position. 

Professor Paul S. Reinsch of the Uni- 
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vcrsity of Wisconsin is to be the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt professor of American 
history and institutions in the University 
of Berlin for the year 1911-12. Professor 
Reinsch is head of the department of po- 
litical science at Wisconsin. He was 
graduated from Wisconsin in 1894 and 
later was a student at the universities of 
Berlin and Paris. The subject of his 
course at Berlin will be, ''The Expansion 
of the United States." The Theodore 
Roosevelt professor for the next academic 
year is Professor Charles Alphonso 
Smithy Edgar Allen Poe professor of 
English literature in the University of 
Virginia. 

Doctor Larue Van Hook of the depart- 
ment of classics in Princeton University, 
has accepted an invitation to a chair in 
Columbia University and will leave 
Princeton at the end of the present col- 
1^ year. Doctor Van Hook has been 
in Princeton for five years. 

Doctor James Tyson, holder of the 
highest chair in the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
sent his resignation to the trustees, to 
take effect at the end of next August. 
Doctor Tyson is 68 years of age, and has 
held the chair of medicine since 1899. 
He has been connected with the univer- 
sity since 1868. He was graduated from 
Haverford in 1860, and the University of 
Pennsylvania medical school in 1863. He 
was chosen secretary of the faculty of 
medicine in 1877, and was dean of that 
faculty 1888-1892. He has been visiting 
physician of the Philadelphia Hospital 
since 1872, and has also been connected 
with the Pennsylvania and other hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. William Qarence Webster, assist- 
ant professor of political economy at the 
University of Chicago, has been chosen 
dean of the new college of economics to 
be established at Marquette University in 
Milwaukee. Before coming to Chicago, 
Professor Webster was professor of com- 
merce at the University of Nebraska, and 
for five years was lecturer on commerce 
at New York University. 

The board of trustees of the College 



of the City of New York has given 
President Finley a leave of absence for 
part of next year in order to accept the 
lectureship in the Sorbonne, to which he 
has been elected. This chair was estab- 
lished in the University of Paris in 1904 
as counterpart of a like lectureship estab- 
lished in Harvard in 1898. The Ameri- 
can lecturers who have occupied this 
chair are: Professor Barrett Wendell, 
Harvard; Professor Santayana, Har- 
vard; Professor Coolidge, Harvard; 
Professor Baker, Harvard; Professor 
Henry Van Dyke, Princeton, and this 
year Professor Bliss Perry of Harvard. 
It is prescribed that the lectures shall 
discuss subjects relating to the United 
States. President Finley will speak of 
the development of the West, where the 
French were pioneers. After the course 
of twenty lectures has been completed at 
the Sorbonne he will visit a number of 
the provincial universities and repeat 
some of the lectures there. 

Doctor Charles Henry Smith, profes- 
sor of American history at Yale, will 
sever his active connection with the uni- 
versity at the close of the current acad- 
emic year and will retire under the pro- 
visions of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Mr. Ezra Ripley Thayer of Boston has 
been selected successor of the late Pro- 
fessor James Barr Ames as dean of the 
Harvard Law School and also as Dane 
professor of law. Mr. Thayer was bom 
in Milton, Massachusetts, in 1866, son of 
Professor James Bradley, long a member 
of the Harvard Law School faculty. He 
studied at the Cambridge High School 
and also received private instruction at 
Athens, Greece, while traveling there 
with Professor Goodwin. Preparing for 
college at Hopkinson's School, he entered 
Harvard and was graduated with the 
class of 1888, earning the degree of A. 
M. together with his law degree in 1891. 

Mr. Jesse Siddall Reeves of Dartmouth 
has been elected to the professorship of 
the department of political science in the 
University of Michigan. Doctor Reeves' 
preparation and training for this position 
has been gained from the business world 
as well as from the class room. In 1891 
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he received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Amherst, and was a graduate stu- 
dent in history, jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics at Johns Hopkins University 
until 1894, when he was made a doctor 
of philosophy. The following two years 
were spent in special study and research 
work in Washington. In 1896 Dr. 
Reeves took up the study of law at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and was admitted to the 
bar. He practiced law at his home until 
1897. From 1899 to 1906 he served as 
commissioner of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Indiana, and from 1905 to 
1907 was president of the board of police 
commissioners of Richmond. Besides 
this he was the Albert Shaw lecturer on 
displomatic history, Johns Hopkins, one 
year and assistant professor of political 
science, Dartmouth College, up to the 
present 

Doctor A. B. Storms, who will sever 
his connection as president of the Iowa 
State Agricultural College at the end of 
the present school year, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Central Ave- 
nue Methodist Church at Indianapolis. 

President Charles R. Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed to address the opening session of 
the eleventh International Greological 
Congress to be held in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, next August. The opening meet- 
ing of the congress will consist of the 
address by President Van Hise on "The 
Influence of Applied Geology and the 
Mining Industry Upon the Economic 
Development of the World," and of an 
address by Professor G. DeGeer of 
Stockholm, president of the congress, on 
theoretical geology, giving the results of 
his investigations. 

Doctor Charles Hughes Johnston, as- 
sistant professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will go to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas where he is to become 
dean of the department of education. 
Dckrtor Johnston has been at Michigan 
for three years. 

For a number of years the University 
of Illinois has been closely associated 
with the work of the State Historical 



Library. President Edmund J. James, 
who has completed thirteen years of 
service as a member of the board of trus- 
tees, has just resigned. He is succeeded 
by Dean Evarts Boutell Greene, profes- 
sor of history in the university. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years in which Presi- 
dent James was a member of the board 
of trustees the board has developed and 
extended the work of the library in many 
directions. The State Historical Society 
was established in 1899 as an auxiliary to 
the work of the board of trustees of the 
State Historical Library. It was finally 
made a definite part of the department 
and has grown from a comparatively 
small membership to a membership ex- 
ceeding one thousand. The most impor- 
tant work, however, which has been done 
by the Historical Library during these 
years has been the establishment and 
development of a series of valuable his- 
torical publications relating to the early 
history of the state of Illinois and the 
Northwest territory. 

After thirty-eight years of service as a 
member of the faculty of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Professor Willis 
Green Craig, senior professor, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to the board of 
directors. Professor Craig gave his ad- 
vancing years as his reason for wishing 
to withdraw. He is now 75 years old. 
The resignation probably will be accept- 
ed and Professor Craig retired on half 
salary. 

Professor George Grafton Wilson of 
the department of social and political 
science in Brown University has been 
recently honored at Paris by the Institut 
de Droit Internationale, to which he was 
elected an associate at its thirty-sixth 
annual convention. The Institute of In- 
ternational Law was founded in 1873 for 
the purpose of bringing together the lead- 
ing law experts of the entire world, and 
of furthering the reign of law and jus- 
tice among the various countries. The 
number of members of the institute is 
limited to sixty, with an equal number 
of associates, and not more than a fifth 
of the total mmiber can be from a single 
nation. Professor Wilson was one of 
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he three chosen from the Western Hemi- 
jphere at the recent convention. The 
iociety has done much good by causing 
"nany disputes to be settled in a peaceful 
ind just manner, and it was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize of 1904. Professor 
Wilson has a world-wide reputation as 
a law expert and as the author of various 
books and pamphlets on this subject. 
For several years past, in addition to his 
work as professor at Brown, he has lec- 
tured at Harvard to graduate classes and 
at the United States Naval College at 
Newport. 

Miss June Richardson Donnelly, since 
1905 instructor in library science, refer- 
ence, book selection and bibliography, has 
left Simmons College to become director 
ol the library school at Drexel Institute, 
to succeed Miss Alice B. Kroeger. Miss 
Donnelly was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1895, taking the 
degree of B. S, with distinction. She 
took the course in the New York Stattf 
Library School, 1901-1903, receiving the 
degree of B. L. S. in 1907. She has been 
succeeded by Miss Isador G. Mudge, for- 
merly an instructor in the Illinob Libra- 
ry School, and for four years head libra- 
rian at Bryn Mawr. Since leaving the 
latter institution Miss Mudge has been 
studying abroad. In additbn to her 
work as instructor of reference she is 
now at work with Mr. Jtrfuison of Co- 
lumbia University in a ODmpilation of 
statistics for government use. 

Professor R. B. Way of Beloit College, 
department of history, has been given a 
year's leave of absence in order that he 
may accept an invitation of Indiana Uni- 
versi^ to spend a year diere filling a full 
professorship. 

Allan Johnson, Ph. D., Thomas Brack- 
ett Reed professor of history and politi- 
cal science at Bowdoin College (a diair 
endowed by Andrew Carnegie in mem- 
ory of the late Speaker Reed, a Bowdoin 
graduate of '60), has been ap^inted pro- 
fessor of American history in Yale Uni- 
'ftrsity. Professor Johnson graduated 
from Amherst in 1892. He later studied 
at Leipzig, at the Sorbonne, and at Co- 
lumbia, receiving his doctor's d^ree 



from that institutioo in 1899. He went 
to Bowdoin from a professorship at Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, in 1905. Pro- 
fessor Johnson's "Life of Stephen A. 
Douglas," the result of several years' 
careful study and research, was published 
last year by the Macmillans. 

Three new professors in the graduate 
school have been elected by Yale. Mr. 
Bertram E. Boltwood, at present con- 
nected with the University of Manches- 
ter, Eng., was elected professor of radio- 
chemistry. He was the first to show that 
radium was produced from uranium. 
Mr. Charles McLean Andrews was elect- 
ed Famam professor of American his- 
tory. He was formerly professor of his- 
tory at Bryn Mawr. The William M. Laf- 
fan professorship of assyriology and 
Babylonian literature, recently establish- 
ed by J, Pierpont Moi^^, was filled by 
the election of Mr. Albert T. C. Day, at 
present instructor of those subjects at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Vivian C. Henmon of the 
Universihr of Colorado is to become asso- 
ciate professor of education in charge of 
educational psychology at the University 
of Wisconsm. After teaching at the 
summer session of Columbia University, 
Professor Henmon will go to Wisconsin. 
He was graduated from Bethany, Linds- 
borg, KMisas, in 1895, and in 1897, after 
two years as principal of schools in Lin- 
cobi, Missouri, he returned to his alma 
mater, where he received his M. A. and 
tau^t psychology. In 1903 he entered 
the graduate school of Columbia, where 
he received his doctor's degree in 1906. 
From 1903-1906 he was acting assistant 
and fellow in psycholc^y at Columbia, 
and from 1905-1907 he was lecturer in 
psychology in the same tmiversity. 

Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, now at the head 
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the problems of industrial education. He 
was a student and later an instructor in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy- 

At the opening of the academic year of 
1910-11, next September, a new chair 
will be established in Diclcinson College, 
constituting the first division of the de- 
partment of peace and public service, 
which President Reed has been endeav- 
oring to establish for several years. The 
chair will be known as that of social 
science and business institutions, and it 
will be occupied by Mr. George A. Crider, 
A. M., a retired merchant of Philadel- 
phia, and a man of wide training, who 
recently has been a student of social 
science in Oxford University. 



Doctor Walter Dennison, junior pro- 
fessor of Latin languages at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been called to 
Swarthmorc College as head of the cor- 
responding department in that institu- 
tion. Professor Dennison is a graduate 
of Michigan, receiving his degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1893, and his master's 
degree a year later. He then spent three 
years in study in Europe. In 1897 be 
assumed the duties of instructor in Latin 
languages at Michigan, and the follow- 
ing year he was given the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy. In 1899 he accepted 
the chair of associate professor of Latin 
in Oberlin College, but after three years 
there was call^ back to Midugan, 
where he is very popular. 
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Professor William Graham Sumner of 
the chair of political and social science 
in Yale, since 1872, and a noted figure in 
science and education, at home and 
abroad, died April 12, in Englewood, 
New Jersey, from apoplexy, in his sev- 
entieth year. Bom in Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, October 30, 1840, Mr. Sumner was 
graduated from Yale in 1863. He con- 
tinued his studies in the Universities of 
Gottingen and Oxford. He was an in- 
structor in Yale in 1864-66 and then took 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, officiating for a short time as an 
assistant at Calvary Church in New York 
City. Returning to Yale in 1872 as an 
assistant professor, he was soon given the 
chair of political science, which he occu- 
pied until his death. In President Qeve- 
land, who was his warm admirer and 
friend. Doctor Sumner found an expo- 
nent of his own ideas about free trade 
and a gold currency, as well as of the 
inviolability of the Monroe doctrine, 
though the scientist was more radical in 
some of his views than the President he 
admired. Doctor Sumner's lecture on 
marriage, ten years ago, created an up- 
roar all over the country. He declared 
that marriage is an ideal thing that has 
never been realized and that not ten per 



cent of married persons realize the ideals 
in their partners with which they regard 
them at the time of marriage. The most 
popular form in which this got abroad 
was that ninety per cent of marriages 
were unhappy, and as a result Doctor 
Sumner was the target of much criticism. 
He was fully able on this and other 
occasions to defend himself. Another of 
his more recent lectures of widespread 
interest was upon reckless lawmakmg as 
the real source of all financial panics. 
Professor Sumner was the author of 
several books, among them being "The 
Life of Andrew Jackson," "The Life of 
Robert Morris," "History of Banking in 
the United States," and his last one, a 
contribution on the science of anthropol- 
ogy, which perhaps was the most impor- 
tant of any of his works. 

Mr. Samuel Ward Loper, the aged 
curator of the museum at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in Middletown, Connecticut, died 
March 30, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and had been curator of the mu- 
seum at Wesleyan for the past sixteen 
years. He had traveled in nearly all 
parts of the world collecting specimens 
for the museum and was regarded as an 
authority on mineralogy. 
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Professor Charles Sprague Smith, edu- 
cator, lecturer and author, died March 
30, at Montclair, New Jersey. Profes- 
sor Smith was bom in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, April 27, 1853. He was a grad- 
uate of Amherst College thirty-five years 
ago, supplementing his course there by 
six years' work in the universities of Ber- 
lin, Paris, Rome, Madrid, Oxford and 
Scandinavia, studying the lang^ges of 
every country he visited. He occupied 
the chair of modem languages and for- 
eign literature in Columbia University, 
from 1880 to 1891, but had been engaged 
for the past twelve years chiefly in lec- 
turing and in educational work of the 
People's Institute, in Cooper Union, New 
York City, of which he was the founder 
in 1897 and managing director. 

Doctor Borden Parker Bowne, profes- 
sor of philosophy and dean of the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences of Boston 
University, died suddenly on April 1. 
Doctor Bowne lectured before his usual 
classes in the moming, and about noon, 
not feeling well, went home. Shortly 
aft^r half-past four o'clock he died. 
Doctor Bowne has been a dean of Bos- 
ton University since 1876. He was bom 
at Leonardville, New Jersey, in 1847, and 
was graduated from the University of 
New York in 1871. He then began a spe- 
cial study in philosophy and his book, 
"The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer," 
puUished in 1874, was such a success 
that he decided to make philosophy his 
life work and spent several years abroad 
stud)ring at the imiversities of Halle, 
Paris, and Gottingen. On his return he 
served some time on the staff of the New 
York Independent, and was then appoint- 
ed to the chair of philosophy at Boston 
University. Professor Bowne had ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver the com- 
mencement address in June at the Amer- 
ican College for Girls in Constantinople, 
and during his travels abroad he was to 
have given other addresses and meet 
some of the leading educators of the 
Turkish empire to consider matters re- 
garding public instraction. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Torrey, assistant 
professor of chemistry at Harvard, died 



on March 25 of heart failure. His 
courses at Harvard were in the field of 
organic chemistry, in which he had done 
much valuable research work. Profes- 
sor Torrey was bom August 29, 1871, at 
Burlington, Vermont, and was graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1893 
with a bachelor's degree. He received 
his degree as doctor of philosophy there 
in 1897 and the doctor's degree at Har- 
vard in 1896. After his graduation he 
was instmctor and assistant professor of 
chemistry at the University of Vermont 
for several years, and in 1906 came to 
Harvard as assistant professor of chem- 
istry. 

Professor Joseph Proctor Shorter, for 
about fifteen years at the head of the 
normal and industrial department of 
Wilberforce University, is dead. Pro- 
fessor Shorter's life was interwoven 
with almost the entire history of Wil- 
berforce. He was the son of Bishop 
James A. Shorter, a founder of the uni- 
versity, and was bom in Washington, 
D. C, March 31, 1845. In 1862 he 
became a student at Wilberforce, then 
under the regime of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. He was one of the first 
four students who graduated from the 
university after it was taken over by the 
A. M. E. church, receiving his diploma 
from the classical department in 1871. 
After graduation he went West and for 
several years taught in the public schools 
of Leavenworth, Kansas. Retuming to 
his alma mater about 1874, he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of mathematics, 
which position he retained until he was 
made superintendent of the normal and 
industrial department. 

Professor Vincent Adams Renouf, son 
of Professor Edward Renouf of Johns 
Hopkins University, died in Tientsin, 
China, recently, of typhus. Professor 
Renouf received his early training in the 
gymnasium in Munich, Germany, and 
then entered the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he received the A. B. degree 
in 1898. He was appointed professor of 
history in the Imperial Chinese Univer- 
sity, which position he held at the time 
of his death. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

A Good Roao Agent, by Charles Dillon 
(Harper's Weekly, April 9). A campaign for 
good roads in Missouri. 

A Railway School for Farmers, by H. A. 
Crafts (Scientific American, April 30). About 
the demonstration train sent out by the Cal- 
ifornia College of Agriculture. 

A Saturday Afternoon Farmer, by Hor- 
ace A^rklQT (World Today). What has been 
accomplished by a man of the city who de- 
voted his spare time to the farm. 

Back to the Land, by Willctt H. Hays 
(Munsey's). There now is a tendeney on the 
part of people to seek the country rather than 
the city. 

Co-oPERATioN— the Raisin Baron, by Will 
Payne (Saturday Evening Post, April 30). 
The raising of raisins in California. 

Does the Farmer Get His Shared by F. 
D. Cobum (Saturday Evening Post, April 
9). About his profits and whether he gets 
all that is due him. 

Farming in Alaska, by Walter E. Clark 
(Sunset). What is being done and a proph- 
ecy of what will be done. 

Giving a Rascal His Dues, by William L. 
Finley (World Today). An appreciation of 
the crow. 

Government Irrigation in the Yakima 
Watershed, by Day Allen Willey (Scientific 
American, April 16). About the Tieton Can- 
yon Canal in southern Washington. 

How One Woman Keeps Bees, by Mabel 
Tuke Priestman (Country life in America). 
A profitable emplosrment for one adapted to 
the work. 

How Planting Trees Saved Jutland, by 
William Hovgaard (Worid's Work). A land 
whose prosperity declined with its forests and 
rose again by reforestation. 

Roads, by Walter Prichard Eaton (Scrib- 
ner's). Beautiful and famous old roads in 
America. 

Successful American Gardens, by Wil- 
helm Miller (Country Life in America). The 
Breeze estate at Southampton, Long Island. 

The Hermit's Nursery, by Norman Mc- 
Gintock (Outlook, April 23). The habits of 
the hermit thrush. 

The New Ijfb of the Farm, by (Tharles 



Moreau Harger (Outlook, April 16). The 
improved methods and the changes they have 
brought 

The Skillet Creek Farmers' CtuB, by 
William Toole (La FoUette's. April 30). It is 
in Sauk Countyt Wisconsin, and is uplifting 
farm life through sociability. 

The Work of Luther Burbank, by Charles 
J. Woodbury (Open Court). It is described 
and pictured. 

With the Cherrycow Outfit, by Dane 
Coolidge (Sunset). Some of the great cattle 
ranches of the West 

ART 

• A Course in China Decoration, by Jetta 
Ehlers (Keramic Studio). Second lesson, and 
it is on overglaze painting. 

A Leader in the New Art of Nature 
Photography, by Henry Wysham Lanier (Re- 
view of Reviews). A. Radclyffe Dugmoret 
and the revolution of the last twenty years 
in nature pictures. 

A Painter of Childhood and Girlhood, by 
Charles H. Coffin (Harper's). The work of 
Thomas C. Crotch, the English artist. 

American Artists and Their Art, by Ar- 
thur Hoeber (Woman's Home Cx>mpanion). 
The first is about Frederick S. (Thurch and his 
pictures. 

An International Medallic ExHiBmoN, 
by A. Piatt Andrew (Review of Reviews). 
About the exhibition recently held in New 
York. 

Famous Masterpieces in American Priv- 
ate Collections, by Gardner C. Teall (Metro- 
politan). Some of the famous paintings of 
famous artists to be found in this country. 

(treat Masters in American Galleries. 
by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. (World's Work). 
Great paintings in this country valued at 
thirty million dollars, five-sixths of which are 
privately owned. 

Jean Francois Millet's Drawings of 
American Indians, by De Cost Smith (Cen- 
tury). Interesting sidelights on the artist's 
work and some of his drawings reproduced. 

Malbone and His Miniatures, by R T. H. 
Halsey (Scribner's). America's greatest 
painter of portraits on ivory. 

Novel Changeable PnorootAPHS, by F. 
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Honore (Scientific American, April 2). Pho- 
tographs that are made to change, as» for in- 
stance, the change from a sleeping man to a 
waking one. 

Paul Peel and His Ast, by Isabel C. 
Armstrong (Canadian Magazine). The late 
artist and some of the pictures that helped to 
make him famous. 

Snt BsNjAMiN Stone and His Sitters^ by 
Archibald Eyre (Strand). The first of a ser- 
ies in which appear many famous men who sat 
for their portraits. 

Taking Outdoor Photographs^ by Charles 
Phelps Cushing (Outing). How the work is 
done most satisfactorily. 

The Greatest PrcruRES of the World,, by 
William H. GoodyesLt (Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal). This month is on what the Dutch 
school stands for. 

The Painter, Jean Hippolyte Flandrin, 
by Dr. Romuald Banz (Benziger's Magazine). 
The story of his life and some of his pic- 
tures. 

The Revival of the Silhouette> by Gard- 
ner Teall (Bookman). Illustrated with some 
of the work of the best artists. 

The Story of Art in America, by Arthur 
Hoeber (Bookman). Fourth paper, in which 
is told the beginnings of modem tendencies. 

The Venus of Milo, by Laura Spencer 
Portor (Woman's Home Companion). The 
story and history of the famous statue. 

BEST MAGAZINE FICTION 

A Corner in Crooks, by Leonard Stone 
(Guntcr's). Complete novel. 

A Lawyer's Mistake, by James Burghlie 
(Smart Set). A play in one scene, four 
characters. 

A Matter op Friendship, by Alice Hegan 
Rice (Century). About what happened on 
a Pacific steamship. 

A Princess of Porto Bello, by Marion 
Whitney (Ladies' Home Journal). How she 
learned the lesson love had taught another 
princess long ago. 

A Strong Man, by Charles Carvice 
(Strand). A story of the sea. 

A Texas Ranger, by William MacLeod 
Paine (Popular Magazine, May 15). Com- 
plete novel of a young ranger's troubles. 

Back Home, by Annie Hamilton Donnell 
(Delineator). A good character sketch. 

Bailey's Babies, by Myra Kelly (Woman's 
Home Companion). A teacher and some of 
her pupils. 

Compensated, by Albert Hickman (Cen- 
tury). Part one of a three-part novelette, 
introducing the musical wag of his "A IHat 
Major Polonaise." 

Doctor Merrill's Miracle, by Rupert 
Hughes (Saturday Evening Post, April 23). 
The doctor had been jilted, and how every- 
thing came out 

East of Eden, by Leo Crane (Cosmopoli- 



tan). A man's fight with death in the snow. 

Ernest and the Case of Old Mudguards, 
by Inez Haynes Gilmore (American). A 
story of boys at school. 

FINE Feathers, by W. W. Jacobs (Strand). 
A good character sketch. 

Finer Clay, by Kate Jordan (Delineator). 
The story of a woman who wanted to be an 
actress. 

Her Polar Star, by Louise Qosser Hale 
(Success). A story of the stage. 

How HoRATius Kept the Bridge, by Em- 
ery Pottle (American). A little domestic 
episode. 

MamicheEi by Mary Austin (Catholic 
World). The story of a little mother. 

Meq. 3}y James Oppenheim (American). 
About a girl who worked in a factory. 

Miss Patsy (Green Book). A novelization 
of Sewcll Collin's play by Arthur F. Greene. 

On Madam's Island, by Marvin Dana 
(Blue Book). Complete novel of adventure 
and love. 

Once A Bluejacket, by Robert Dunn 
(Everybody's). A story of the United States 
navy. 

Peace Manoeuvers, by Richard Harding 
Davis (Scribner's). The story of a scout. 

Primal Forces, by Morison Gray (Black 
Cat). A college man among college men. 

Red Dot, by Samuel Hopkins Adams (Suc- 
cess). The second of the "Average Jones" de- 
tective stories. 

The Adventures of a Suburbanite, by El- 
lis Parker Butler (Country Life in America). 
Playing the game of golf. 

The Blue Pearl, by Neith Boyce (Mc- 
Clure's). About a story that was written. 

The Buccaneer, by Frederic S. Isham 
(Smart Set). Complete novel full of mystery 
and freebooters. 

The Chalk in the Bartown Schools, by 
Mary Ronald (Delineator). About a teacher 
and the fight she made. 

The' Claws of the Tiger, by Gouverneur 
Morris (Cosmopolitan). A story of "organiz- 
ation" methods in New York. 

The Dipping at Turkey Bush, by Elmore 
Elliott Peake (Everybody's). A colored bap- 
tizing. 

The Early Bird, by Montague Glass (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April 23). (k>od He- 
brew sketch, with Morns Pearlmuttcr in the 
role of the glowworm. 

The Face at the Window by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim (Gunter's). Part one of a 
two-part novel. 

The Final Portrait, by Will Levington 
Comfort (Ainslee's). A Chinese hut and a 
tea party. 

The Glamour*, by Oscar jGiraeve (Mc- 
Qure's). A young husband invites a friend 
home to dinner. 

The Glowworm, by Will Levington Com- 
fort (Lippincott's). Complete novel, 
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The Honobablb Senator Sagebrush^ by 
Francis Lsmde (Popular Magazine, May 1). 
Complete novel of a struggle between a father 
and his son. 

The Kidnapped Monument^ by Rupert 
Hughes (Popular Magazine, May l). A clev- 
er story of a clever artist-criminal. 

The Leagxte op the Signet-Ring, by Mary 
Constance Du Bois (St Nicholas). The be- 
ginning of a serial, the scene of which is an 
old country seat on the banks of the Hudson, 
which has a secret room. 

The Minister and the Man, by Billee 
Glynn (Smart Set). The more intimate side 
of a clergyman's life. 

The New Thing in Her Heart, by (Hara 
E. Laughlin (Ladies* Home Journal). Part 
one of a two-part story of a girl who was the 
town's wall-flower. 

The Perpidy op Miss Brown, by E. Phil- 
Mips Oppenheim (Pearson's). The eighth of 
the adventures of Mr. Peter Ruff. 

The Proper Thing, by Qayton Hamilton 
(Smart Set). A picture of convention-ruled 
life on Riverside Drive. 

The Sapphire Bracelet, by Edward Salis- 
bury Field (Ainslee's). A complete novel. 

The Smile op Krishna^ by James Francis 
Dwyer (Black Cat). The story of a deep red 
diamond. 

The Silver Bell op Los Morales, by El- 
eanor Gates (Sunset). A strange tale of down 
on the Rio Grande. 

The SpiRir in His FteET, by GJouvemeur 
Morris (Popular Magazine, Mav 1). Advcn^ 
tures of a member of the Explorer's Qub. 

The Tale op a Thousand Watches, by 
Ralph D. Paine (Popular Magazine, May 15). 
An Americanized Chinaman and an engineer. 

The Undertow, by Tames Oppenheim (Red 
Book). In a ten-cent lodging house. 

The Village Near the Venusberg, by 
Richard Le Gallienne (Red Book). A little 
fairy story. 

What Faith Is Fed On, by Olivia How- 
ard Dunbar (Smart Set). A woman's sub- 
lime confidence in the man she loves. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Are College Plays Worth While? by 
Thomas Gaffney Taaffe (Catholic World). A 
discussion of the value of dramatics in the 
schools. 

Berkeley's Golden Jubilee, by Professor 
William Carey Jones (Sunset). The fiftieth 
anniversary of the University of California 
which occurs this month. 

Children op the Land by Herbert Fran- 
cis Sherwood (Outlook, April 23). The story 
of the Macdonald movement in Canada—the 
man who has given millions for the advance- 
ment of education, and whose motto is "Build 
up the country in its children." 

College Men and the BiSLEf hy Gayton 



Sedgwick (Tooper (Ontury). A great awak- 
ening among die students of America. 

How A Child Can Learn Clky MooBLnrG, 
by Josephine Welles Richardson (Modem 
Priscilla). Ckx>d for children and the teach- 
ers of children. 

Latin Composition in the High School, 
by Professor William Gardner Hale (School 
Review). As the manuals conceive it. 

Moral Ln^E at Michigan and Otheb Uni- 
versities, by Professor Frederic S. (joodridi 
(Physical Culture). The first of a series of 
articles on the moral life at American col- 
leges. 

Science and Education, by President Rich- 
ard C. Maclaurin (School Review). Science 
as a means of education and the worship of 
mere knowledge. 

The Autobiography op a Country Schoqi^ 
TEACHER, by H. Card (World's Work). The 
experience which won first prize in a teach- 
ers' competition. 

The Paternity op Sequoya, by Albert V. 
(Goodpasture (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). 
The inventor of the Cherokee alphabet 

The Serious Note in the Education c^ 
Women, by Annie P. Hillis (Ontlooki April 
16). Their education is changing conditions. 

The Spirit op State Universitibs, bj Hen- 
ry S. Pritchett (Sunset). The address deliv- 
ered at the University of California on Biarch 
23, the forty-second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the institution. 

What is Wrong with Our Pubuc Schools, 
by Joseph M. Rogers (Lippincotfs). Fifth 
paper* which takes up the cost of improve- 
ment. 

FINANCIAL 

A New Reason for Peace, by Norman An- 
gell (Worid's Work). The false idea that 
military power can gain or defend national 
prosperity, and how bankers regard Uff ar- 
mies. 

Had Harriman Lived* (Metropolitan). 
Plans that death defeated and the inside story 
of some famous transactions. 

Highways op Progress, by James J. Hill 
(World's Work). Last article, which takes 
up the conservation of capital. 

The Fine Art of Borrowing, by Frank 
Marshall White (Harper's Weekly, April 2). 
An account of English money-lenders. 

The Investor and the Bond Syndicate, 
by John B. Stanton (Pearson's). Why bonds 
are offered to the public through syndicates. 

The Ways op Money, by John R Gardin 
(Saturday Evening Post April 9). The ways 
of finance — as they were and as they are. 

HISTORICAL 

A Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages, 
by Olivia Howard Dunbar (Harper's). The 
story of shrewd Jacques Coeur of France. 

Amy Robsart, by Marion Harland (Har- 
per's Bazar). A little history. 
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HrorDND G. Ross, by Nettie Thompson 
Grove (Taylor-Trotwood Ikfagazihe). The 
man 'who saved Andrew Johnson. 

ITAitf ous Affinttiks of Histohy, by Lyndon 
Orr (Munsey's). Lady Blesstngton and Count 

SrXTEEMTH-CENTUSY ToURISTS, by E. S. 

Sates (Atlantic Monthly). Who they were 
and ^rliere they toured. 

Xbk Arizona Rangbrs, by Frederick R. 
Sechdolt (Saturday Evening Post, April 9). 
Huntings down hiding outlaws. 

The Festival of EicPisEf by Randolph C^ir- 
lyle ((Canadian Magazine). The historical 
scenes depicting London. 

The Hunting of "Willie Boy," by Ernest 
Martin (Wide World). The capture of an 
"educated" Piute Indian who suddenly threw 
off the mask of civilization. 

The Story of Charlemagne, by Charles 
Cdward Russell (Cosmopolitan). The last 
installment but one of the interesting history. 

HOME AND SOaAL 

A Plain Explanation of the Greatest 
Social Evil, by Dr. William Lee Howard 
(Pearson's). The diseases which affect 75 
per cent, of men and are chifly harmful to 
innocent women and babies; how they are ac- 
quired and how they may be avoided. 

America the Greatest Assimilator^ by E. 
R. Johnstone (Christian Herald, April 20). 
Third article of the series on our country, its 
laws and its people. 

At^ the CiuRT OF Rome, (Delineator). 
Meeting royalty amid ruins and purring mo- 
tors. 

AuTcsiOGRAPmcAL NoTES, by Jane Addams 
(American). She continues her story of 
twenty years at Hull House. 

Business System in the Household, by 
Henry Hamilton Curtis (American Home 
Montiily). How a system will save money. 

Girls' Rooms, by Antoinette R. Perrett (St. 
Nicholas). The first of a series of talks, 
boys' and other rooms to follow. This tells 
how the girls' rooms should be arranged. 

How I Blundered as a Mother, ^ Ruth 
Harding (Woman's Home Companion). Mis- 
takes made in the training of children. 

Leaders of American Socoty, by Mrs. 
Crawford Hill (Harper's Bazar). She writes 
of Western society* tiiis month being of Den- 
ver in particular. 

Letter-Boxes in Foreign Lands, by A. R. 
Roy (Si Nicholas). Description and pictures 
of them. 

LiCHnNG the Country Home, by T. E. 
Whittlesey (House and Garden). The best 
way to do it. 

Lobster Palace Society, by Julian Street 
(Everybody's). Stories of restaurant spend- 
thrifts in New York. 

Modern Houses FVkom the Atlantic to 
THE Pacific, by Francis D. Nichols (Ameri- 



can Homes and Gardens). They are many 
and widely different. 

Proper Pictures for Proper Rooms^ by 
Mabel Tuke Priestman (American Home 
Monthly). On the art of selecting and hang- 
ing pictures. 

Publicity and Social Reform* by John J. 
Burke (Catholic World). The press and its 
laying bare every department of life. 

Romances Near to Thrones, by Sterling 
Heilig (Pearson's). The story of the love of 
King Leopold and Baronne de Vaughn. 

The American Girl, by J. B. Yeats (Har- 
per's Weekly, April 23). An Irish view of 
our girls. 

The Arctic Host and Hostess, by Agnes 
Deans (Cameron (Canadian Magazine). Ex- 
periences as the guests of Eskimos. 

The Breakfast Tables of the World by 
Mary Heaton Vorse (Harper's Bazar). They 
are described. 

The Child Wives of Heathen India, 
(Christian Herald, April 13). Some facts 
about the child wives whose ages run from 
six to nine years. 

The Day of the Womanf by Professor 
Charles Zueblin (Delineator). It is here po- 
litically and socially, in business and in the 
home. 

The Evil Eye, by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. (Century). How some people think that 
other people have the evil eye, and things that 
are used to ward off its curse. 

The Forelock of Time, by Reginald Wright 
Kaufman (Smart Set). An essay on hair, 
imperial woman and her crowning glory. 

The Funny Side of French Fashions, by 
Paul Louis Hervier (Metropolitan). Some 
caricatures are presented. 

The Increased Cost of Living, by J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin (Scribner's). He discusses 
the various reasons for the increase. 

The Knell of the Fourth, by J. R. Quirk 
(Popular Mechanics). Against further hu- 
man sacrifice in celebrating the Fourth of July. 

The Latin Quarter of New York, by 
Walter Pritchard Eaton (Metropolitan). This 
section and its inhabitants are described. 

The Life of the Pueblo, by Qifton John- 
son (Outlook, April 23). The Indian as he 
was and as he is. 

The New Housekeeping, by Ruby Ross 
(^dnow (Delineator). Back-breaking drudg- 
ery has been superseded by the vacuum clean- 
er and the steam cooker. 

The Romance of Creole New Orleans, by 
Lynn Tew Sprague (Outlook, April 23). The 
people, their homes and customs are described. 

The Woman in Love, by (}crtrude Ather- 
ton (Harper's Bazar). Third article, in 
which is discussed the idea that the older girls 
grow Ae more difficult are they to please in 
the matter of man. 

The Wooing of Miss Chrysanthemum, 
by Victor Pitt-Kcthlcy (Wide World). How 
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courtship and marriage are conducted in 
Japan. 

Where Dsess Reform and Health Go 
Hand-in-Hand^ by Lindley Fumiss (Phyncal 
Culture). ^ The women of the Tyrol who 
dress very much after the fashion of men. 

Whispering Women of the Mohammedan 
WoRLD^ by Margaret S. McComb (Travel). 
They are fully described. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

A Fbns Long-Span Masonry Arch Bridge 
(Scientific American, April 9). It is a rail- 
road bridge in France near the frontier of 
Switzerland. 

Ancient Crafts in Modern New York^ by 
Philip Verill Mighels (Harper's). How time 
has not dianged "the methods of making 
many rare and unique things. 

Brinong Alaska Into the Neighborhood» 
by Trumbull White (Travel). How this far- 
away country is being brought closer to us. 

Buffalo, by Caroline L. Hunt (La Follette's, 
April 9). A city that is getting acquainted 
with itself. 

Building the Huge (joncretb Locks at 
Gatun (Scientific American, April 2). Special 
appliances by which this huge artificial mon- 
olith in Panama is constructed. 

City Bunj)iNG in Germany^ by Frederic 
C. Howe (Scribner's). The great modem 
cities that have arisen during the past twenty 
years. 

Emergencies the Test of Ability^ by Ori- 
son Swett Marden (Success). One of his 
good essays. 

How Food Prices are Made* by Allan L. 
Benson (Pearson's). The way the middle 
man manipulates the prices of food, thus 
needlessly and continually boosting the cost 
of living. 

How Germany Cares for Her Working 
People, by Frederic C. Howe (Outiook, April 
23). Much of Cxerman/s vast industrial ex- 
pansion is due to the efficiency of its workers, 
and this is due to her fair and liberal treat- 
ment 

My Experiences in New York (Ladies' 
Home Journal). The story of a girl's strug- 
gle in a big city. 

New York's Marvelous Transformation^ 
by John A. OfFord (World Today). The 
changes in its buildings^ streets and life. 

On the Selling Line, by Alphonsus P. 
Haire (Saturday Evening Post, April 30). 
How retailers make profits. 

Probing the Pullman Company, by Lynn 
Haines (American). Many new and interest- 
ing facts about sleeping cars. 

Surveying — A Healthful Occupation, by 
J. R. Roman (Physical Culture). The out- 
of-door life and living at a distance from 
cities. 

Taking the Census of IQIO, by £. Dana 



Durand (Review of Reviews). Complete de- 
scription of how the work is done. 

The Barred Gateway* by John L. Mathews 
(Everybody's). The hapless incongruity be- 
tween our liberal channel and harbor im- 
provement policy and our monopolized and 
obsolete dock systems. 

The Business of Town Building, by Carl 
Crow (Saturday Evening Post, April 30). 
How the commercial secretary handles a 
boom. 

The Cost of Living to Railways, by Ed- 
ward W. Harden (Outlook, April 9). The 
increased cost of operating the railroads of the 
country. 

The Easiest Profits, by James H. Collins 
(Saturday Evening Post, April 9). On saving 
man-power. 

The Easiest Profits, by James H. Collins 
(Saturday Evening Post, April 23). With 
the production engineer. 

The Future of the Telephone, by Her- 
bert N. C^son (World's Work). A new era 
of expansion. 

The Great Andes Tunnel Opened, \sy 
Charles M. Pepper (CHiristian Herald, April 
27). Description of it and what it means to 
South America. 

The Great Silent Force in Canadian De- 
velopment, by Qayton M. Jones (Canadian 
Magazine). The water powers. 

The Hired City, by James Oppenheim 
(American). A picture of a great dty and 
its workers, the city being Pittsburgh. 

The Japanese Industrial Revolution* by 
Edwin Maxey (World Today). The changes 
that have taken place during the last forty 
years. 

The Kindergarten of the Factory Girl, 
by Sarah Comstock (Collier's, April 23). 
Initiating the working women into the princi- 
ples and benefits of organization. 

The Manufacture of Celluloid, by Jacques 
Boyer (Scientific American, April 30). The 
process of its making is fully described. 

The Power-Boat in Work and Play, by 
Winfield M. Thompson (Collier's, April 16). 
Gasoline is displacing sail and steam for 
sport and business. 

The Right to Strike: Its Limitations, by 
Joseph J. Feely (North American Review). 
A presentation of the legal aspect of this ques- 
tion. 

The Science of Selung CiOODS, by Hugh 
Chalmers (Collier's, April 16). Part one of 
a two-part article on the tactics and* the per- 
sonal development required in Uie modem 
profession of salesmanship. 

LEGAL 

Simple Law That Every Motorist Ought 
to Know, by Xenophon P. Huddy (Saturday 
Evening Post, April 23). The laws of differ- 
ent states governing the running of automo- 
biles. 
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Two Women Against the United States 
SupiEME Couet, by I. T. Martin (Pearson's). 
Two Indian women who defy the government 
and camp with rifles in the business center 
of a western city defending their graveyard. 

LITERARY 

A Poet in War-Time, by Laura Stcdman 
(Harper's). Some unpublished letters of E. 
C. Stedman. 

A Singer of Folk-Lore, by Ange M. Mosher 
(Century). About the late Marc 'harit Fulup, 
the last of the old-time popular singers of 
Brittany. 

H. G. Wells, by W. E. Campbell (Catholic 
World). An analysis of the work of the nov- 
elist and writer on sociological questions. 

Inside Views of Fiction, by George Mc- 
Phcrson Hunter (Bookman). Fourth article 
—the novels of the sea. 

Modern Norwegian Literature, by Bjom- 
stjemc Bjomson (Forum). The second ar- 
ticle. 

Newspaper Methods Yesterday and Today, 
by George F. Spinney (Pearson's). A com- 
parison of the newspaper methods of this and 
the last generation. 

Notes of a Romantic Life, by Mary Craw- 
ford Fraser (Collier's, April 23). The Ital- 
ian days of Marion Crawford, and the inti- 
mate side of his character. 

Some Representative American Story Tel- 
lers, by Frederic Taber Cooper (Bookman). 
The work of Winston Churchill. 

The Business Side of the Great Daily, 
by F. L. Seely (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). 
Of interest to those interested in the manage- 
ment of a newspaper. 

The Case for the Newspapers, by William 
Peter Hamilton (Atlantic Monthly). An in- 
teresting discussion. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

An American Santtary Triumph, by Her- 
bert M. Lome (World's Work). The triumph 
occurred in Brazil, where a railroad was built 
without loss of life. 

Getting Down to Food Values, by Milo 
Hastings (Physical Culture). Showing the 
foods which are the most nutritious. 

Hot-Air Shower Baths for Veterinary 
Purposes* by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz (Scien- 
tific American, April 23). How it is used 
and its effect. 

How Scientific Dieting Builds Strength, 
by Bemarr Macfadden (Physical Culture). 
He describes the process. 

Insect Pests in House and Store, by Har- 
old Bastin (Scientific American, April 23). 
The damage they do to our food. 

Our Duel With the Rat, by William 
Atherton Du Puy and E. T. Brewster (Mc- 
Clurc's). The great damage done by rats, 
and what is being done to exterminate them. 

Our Quarrel With the Emmanuel Move^ 



MBNT, by Dr. William L Howard (Circle). 
It is discussed from a medical standpoint. 

Secrets of Health and Beauty, by Pearl 
Sebolt (Physical Culture). She is Ohio's 
most beautiful woman, and tells of the esthet- 
ics of the washtub. 

Shall Vivisection Be RESTRiCTEDf by Gen- 
evieve Grandcourt (North American Review). 
A reply to other articles that have appeared. 

Starving for Health's Sake, by Upton 
Smclair (Cosmopolitan). Regaining one's 
health by fasting. 

The Cost of Human Life, by William Al- 
len Johnston (Munse/s). Accidents* what 
they cost, and how they are prevented. 

The QtusADE Against Vivisection (Cosmo- 
politan). A symposium by well-known per- 
sons. 

The Fallacy of Vaconation, by John 
Pitcaim (Ladies' Home Journal). He has 
made a careful study of the subject and 
points out the evils of the practice. 

The Founder of Osteopathy,* by Grace 
Mac Gowan Cooke (Delineator). Dr. An- 
drew Taylor, eighty years young, of Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

The Microscope as Food Detective, by P. 
Harvey Middleton (Scientific American, 
April 23). ^ Tampering with our foods and 
what the microscope reveals. 

The Old People of Many Lands, by Felix 
J. Koch (Physical Culture). The value of 
activity and outdoor living. 

The Western Physique, by Edward L 
Munson (Pacific Monthly). The physical su- 
periority of the citizens of the West. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 

"Alias Jimmy Valentine," by Lucy France 
Pierce (World Today). Review of Paul Ann- 
strong's play made from a short story by O. 
Henry. 

An American Tenor at Last, by Henry 
T. Finck (Century). America can claim a 
real grand opera tenor in Riccardo Martin. 

An Ex-Super (Harper's Weekly, April 16). 
Description of the behavior of grand opera 
stars behind the scenes. 

Behind the Scenes With the Two Or- 
PHANSf by Mrs. McKee Rankin (Theatre). 
Some history of a once popular play and of 
the players who played it. 

Could We Do Without the Dramatic 
Critic? (Theatre). A symposium in which 
actors* managers and dramatists express their 
opinions. 

Edwin Booth's Opinion of the Players 
of His Day, l^ Edgar B. Bronson (Theatre). 
Interesting comments on the stage stars of 
yesterday. 

Magiqans of Music, by A. E. Thomas 
(Success). The mysterious thrilling power of 
the great musicians. 

Modjeska's Memoirs, by Helen Modjeska 
(Century). The end of the series, in which 
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the late actress tells of her last tottrs and 
some of the distinguished people she met and 
with whom she was associated. 

Musical Development in Ontario, by 
Katherine Hale (Canadian Magazine). Tor- 
onto is a great musical center. 

My Reminiscences, by Cyril Maude 
(Strand). The celebrated English actor talks 
of his career and experiences. 

Some Secrets of the Dramatist's Work- 
shop, by R. B. Sheridan (Theatre). Of in- 
terest to writers for the stage. 

Some Unrehearsed Stage EFFEcrSf by Har- 
ry Fumiss (Strand). Things that have hap- 
pened in stage performances and how they 
were received by the audiences. 

"Strife" (Current Literature). A review 
and much of the dialogue of John Gals- 
worthy's powerful labor play. 

The Art of the Dancer (Strand). Many 
famous dancers and their art are discussed. 

The City of Waltzes, by (jcorge De For- 
est (Green Book). It is Vienna, where 
Strauss comes from. 

The College Man and Music, by Daniel 
Gregory Mason (Outlook, April 9). Music 
strikes the undergraduate as a "frill/' little 
realizing its importance no matter what vo- 
cation he elects to pursue. 

The Cost of Musical Comedy (American). 
The large sums spent in placing some theat- 
rical productions on the stage. 

The Club Life of Actors, by Emmett C. 
King (Munsejr's). They enjoy life at the 
club and have some well-appointed clubs of 
their own. ^ ^ 

The Craft of Collaboration, hy Philip 
Loring (Green Book). How dramatists col- 
laborate in the writing of plays. 

The Drama Today, by Brander Matthews 
(Saturday Evening Post, April 23). He dis- 
cusses plays that were and that are. 

The Earlier Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by A. C. Swinburne (North Amer- 
ican Review). An essay. 

Theatrical Mismanagement, by William 
Winter (Harper's Weekly, April 2). The 
truth about the methods of the theatre syn- 
dicate. 

Theatrical "Stock" and Its Dividends, by 
Geoffrey Monmouth (Bookman). What the 
author receives and what stock companies 
pay per week for the right to produce the 
different plays. 

Understudies, by Estellinc Bennett (Green 
Book). Now and again their chance comes to 
play one of the parts. 

What Everybody Ought to Know About 
Music, by Rupert Hughes (Delineator). How 
one may appreciate the masterpieces. 

Where the Moving Pictures Are Made, 
by Frank Marshall White (Green Book). 
Staging out-of-door dramas indoors. 



POLITICAL 

A Battle Royal in Wool (Everybody's). 
An answer to "Schedule K" by William Whit- 
man; a defense by Richard Washburn (Thild; 
further rebuttal of William Whitman by Ed- 
ward Moir. 

A Man Who "Ran" a Town, by Robert 
Sloss (Harper's Weekly, April 2). The be- 
nevolent dictatorship over the little town of 
Dexter, Iowa, and what the dictator accom- 
plished for it 

After the Verdict, by Isabel C. Barrows 
rOutlook, April 16). A message from Mr. 
Tchaikovsky on the recent trial of himself 
and Madame Breshkovsky in Russia. 

Alaska's Enormous Coal Reserve, by Rich- 
ard Hamilton Byrd (World Today). How 
the Guggenheim-Morgan syndicate is trying 
to get hold of the coal at the rate of twenty 

tons for a cent. ^ t* ^ 

BALLiNGERf Shyster, by C. P. Connolly 
(Collier's, April 2). Acting as attorney for 
both sides in a case seems to have been a habit 
of Ballinger's. 

Breaking Down Ward Lines in Amerkak 
CrriES, by Carl Dehoney (World Today). The 
commission form of government now sweep- 
ing over tfie country. 

Calling on the Consul, by William Al- 
len Johnston (Travel). How it is done. 

Diaz, the Maker of Mexico* by Herman 
Whitaker (Sunset). The President of Mex- 
ico and what he has done for that country. 

England and Germany, by Sidney Brooks 
(Atlantic Monthly). The struggle between 
these two nations. 

Implacable Iowa, by Samuel G. Blythc 
("Saturday Evening Post, April 9"). How the 
Iowa progressives feel toward the Taft ad- 
ministration. 

Hide-and-Seek Poutics. by Woodrow Wil- 
son (North American Review). A close 
analysis of the political game of today. 

Insurgency in the Northwest, by Samuel 
G. Blythe (Saturday Evening Post. April 23). 
The leaders and what they are fightine for. 

Military Preparedness, by Major-CJeneral 
W. H. (Tarter (North American Review). A 
plea for proper military equipment. 

MiLWAUKra's Protest Against Misoovesn- 
MENT, by Frederick W. Mackenzie (La Fol- 
lette's, April 16). Whereby the Socialiste 
swept into control of the city administration. 

My Friend the Shareef, by Albert Ed- 
wards (Outlook, April 9). The first of a scr- 
ies in which is presented the actual state of 
affairs in Morocco. 

Our Seacoast Defences, by Capt. H. E, 
Cloke (Scientific Americaui April 9). What 
thev are and how they are used. 

Out With the Johnnie Raws, by Bailey 
Millard (Metropolitan). On joining and be- 
ing a private in the regular army. 

PouaNG THE Czar, by Xavier Paoli (Mc- 
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urc*s)._ Much information about the Czar, 
IS family, and the Russian court. 
SE:i<f ATOR Platt's Memoirs* by Thomas Col- 
-r Piatt' (Cosmopolitan). Some national 
;crets revealed by a high priest of politics. 

Some Facts About Suffbage and Anti- 
JFFRAGE, by Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones (Forum). 
oth sides are presented. 

The Beast and the Jungle, by Judge Ben 
;. Lindsey (Everybody's). Concluding chap- 
;rs of the story of corrupt politics. 

The Berth and Progress of Soqalism in 
luNGAKYy liy Count Joseph Nilath (Forum), 
^he movement and what it amounts to. 

The Buzzing of the Presidential Bee, by 
Vlfred Henry Lewis (Pearson's). The in- 
luence vrhich caused Mr. Taft's remarkable 
ihange of opinion on the Aldrich- Payne tariff 

The Caix of America^ by Walter E. Weyl 
(Outlook, April 23). What the Italian ex- 
pects to find in America and what he does 
find. 

The Crisis in Great Britain, by Sidney 
Brooks (North American Review). A study 
of the situation at the present time. 

The Joke's on You, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams (American). How your chosen rep- 
resentatives work the joker game on legisla- 
tion. 

The Land for the People, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker (Canadian Magazine). An account of 
a proposal to solve the land question in 
Britain. 

The Ijobds and the Land, by Robert Shack- 
Icton (Saturday Evening Post, April 23). 
The question which has turned England up- 
side down. 

The Multifarious Australian Ballot, by 
Philip Loring Allen (North American Re- 
view). A clear statement of the cumbrous 
form of this ballot 

The New American City Government, by 
George Kibbe Turner (McQure's). The com- 
mission plan, a triumph of democracy, and its 
spread across the United States. 

The New England Oligarchy, by Samuel 
G, Blythe (Saturday Evening Post, April 30). 
The politicians of that section and how they 
arc trying to control the country. 

The Panama Canal, by Joe Mitchell Chap- 
pie (National). An exhaustive articlet treat- 
ing of every phase of the life and work on the 
Isthmus. 

The Police Question, by Carl Hovey (Met- 
ropolitan). It is about the New York police 
force. 

The Power Behind the REPUBucr by 
Charles Edward Russell (Success). Sixth 
^d last article of the series, in which is 
shown that big business is our master and our 
servant 

The Precarious Control of the Missis- 
siPn, by Major M. L. Walker and W. P. 
McCadden (World's Work). A job three 
times as big as the Panama Canal. 



The United States Naval Observatory 
AND Its Work, by C. H. Qaudy (World To- 
day). Complete description. 

Thomas Platt, by Lemuel E. Quigg 
(North American Review). An estimate of 
the late political leader. 

Uncle Sam in Blunderland> by Arthur I. 
Street (Success). An inquiry into the antique 
and chaotic system of accounting which is 
costing the citizens of the United States $300,- 
000,000 a year in sheer waste. 

What the Middle West Wants, by Henry 
Wallace (World's Work). The uprising 
afifainst predatory wealth — the man that God 
made against the artificial corporation. 

Who is Behind Ballinger? by C. P. Con- 
nolly (Collier's, April 9). Why Ballineer was 
ap^inted Secretary of the Interior. 

RELIGIOUS 

A Sermon to Unbelievers ((^ristian Her- 
ald, April 27). An unpublished discourse by 
Dwight L. Moody. , 

Catholics and Books, by Louis O'Don- 
ovan (Catholic World). This concludes a 
series and deals with book-lovers of old. 

Methodist Pioneers in Italy, by John F. 
Fenlon (Catholic World). A fair and honest 
account of the Methodist propaganda in Italy. 

The Abode of Science, by Mrs. Oscar Ber- 
inger (Wide World). The Trappist Monas- 
tery in Soudi Africa* the monks of which are 
vowed to eternal silence. 

The Gift of Tongues in the EIarly 
Church, by Rev. W. T. Celestine Sheppard 
(Ecclesiastical Review). An historical dis- 
cussion. 

What My Faith Means to Me, by David 
Starr Jordan (Circle). One of a religious 
series. 

Why Rural Churches Can't Hold 
Preachers, by John B. Ferguson (Interior, 
April 7). The tasks are great in the country. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

A New Type of Torpedo Boat (Scientific 
American, April 2). A double-hulled boat 
with its engines entirely below the waterline. 

A Reaper Boat (Scientific American, April 
30). It is used in cutting off growths in ponds 
or lakes. 

An Automatic Projecting Lantern with 
Electrical (Control, by Jacques Boyer (Scien- 
tific American, April 23). Description and il- 
lustrations. 

Colour-Blindness and its Dangers, by Dr. 
F. W. Edridge-Grecn (Strand). The ineffi- 
ciency of the tests used in England. 

Halley's Comet at Its Brightest, by Pro- 
fessor Henry Norris Russell of Princeton 
(Scientific American, April 16). Description 
and some late photographs of the comet. 

How Our Eyes Deceive Us, by Arthur 
Beale (Strand). We think we see many 
things in a way that we do not 

Our Civil Day, by Daniel Arthur (Scien- 
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lific Americant April 9). Its arrival on and 
progress around the earth. 

Over Sea by Air-Ship, by T. R. Mac- 
Mechen and Carl Dienstbach (Century). Sur- 
prising^ progress of German plans for a trans- 
atlantic service. 

The Channels that Great Minds Run 
In, by Banjamin C. Grucnberg (Forum). 
Some history that is of interest. 

The Dangers of Aviation, by Emerson 
Hough (Saturday Evening Post, April 9). 
The case of the modern Mr. Humpty Dumpty. 

The Detection op Blood-Guilt, by James 
Scott (Strand). How experts are able to af- 
firm that certain substances removed from 
clothing and weapons are blood. 

The Earliest Story of the Deluge (Scien- 
tific American, April 2). Concerning Profes- 
sor Hilprecht's discovery. 

The Erosion of Bronze Propellers (Scien- 
tific American, April 23). One effect of the 
high speed turbine. 

The Growth of the Motorboat, by Francis 
Buzzell (Popular Mechanics). It is discussed 
and pictured 

The Man-Bird and His Wings, by Au- 
gustus Post (Cosmopolitan). Aviation and 
its progress and the men foremost in its de- 
velopment. 

The Most Famous of Comets, by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert (Collier's, April 2). History 
of Halle/s comet. 

The Siculls of Our Immigrants, by Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick (McQure's). How the New 
York environment is bringing about funda- 
mental changes in physical tsrpe, short-headed 
Jews becoming long-headed and long-headed 
Sicilians short-headed. 

The "Viking" — Self-Dumping Deck Scow 
(Scientific American, April 16). The novel 
system and how it works. 

Through the Eyes of the Geologist, by 
John Burroughs (Atlantic Monthly). Inter- 
esting to those interested in geology. 

Trackless Electric Trolley-Drawn Sleigh 
in Norway, by Frank C. Perkins (Scientific 
American, April 2). Full description. 

What Became of 2,230,270*000 Passenger- 
Pigeons? by A. H. Cole (World Today). A 
few years ago they could be bought for a 
few cents each; now Professor C. F. Hodge 
of Qark University! Worcester, Mass., of- 
fers $400 for one nesting pair. 

SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 

African Big Game Hunting Made Easy, 
by Capt. Fritz Duquesne (Travel). He gives 
some directions. 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner's). Eighth paper, which de- 
scribes the adventures to Lake Naivasha. 

After Polar Bears in the Arctic, by C. 
V. A. Peel (Wide World). Third article, 
which tells of a lengthy trip in quest of sport. 

An Inexpensive Summer Camp, t^ Wil- 
liam Draper Brinckle (Modem Prisdlla). 



Full information for building a summer home. 

Baby Moose, by A. W. Dimock (Country 
Life in America). It is pictured and de- 
scribed — a gaunt, ungainly animaL 

Base Ball's Boom in Dixie, tyy Grandand 
Rice (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). Aboat 
the clubs and the players in the South. 

Boxing With the Feetf by Herbert M. 
Lome (Physical Culture). The French 
method of boxing. 

Building Camps, by W. A. Keycs 
(Woman's Home Companion). How a fam- 
ily may own a comfortaUe summer home for 
the least money. 

FkED Welsh and How He Trains, by John 
R. Coryell (Physical Culture). The Engtish 
boxer who is a physical culturist. 

His Sulkinxss, the Rhino» by A Kad- 
clyfFe Dugmore (Everybody's). He is de- 
scribed and pictured. 

How Gamblers Cheat, by Hcreward Car- 
rington (Scientific American, April 16). De- 
vices used and the tricks employed in games 
of chance. 

Model Motor-Boat Raong, by H. D. Jones 
(Scientific American, April 23). The new 
sport that is being taken up in all large cities. 

On the Trail of Haroun-al-Raschid, by 
E. Alexander Powell (Everybody's). An ad- 
venture in Inner Asia. 

Out With the Nine, by W. J. Macbeth 
(Harper's Weekly, April 9). The life of the 
professional ball player away from home. 

Vvm Gambung: a Problem of the Poor, 
by EHas Tobenkin (World Today). The 
little gambling dens of our large cities which 
swallow the small earnings of the residents 
of Uie tenements. 

Posing the Rocky Mountain Bear, by 
Ivah Dunklee (World Today). A bear hunt 
and the bear before a moving-picture machine. 

Riding and Falling, by David Gray (Coun- 
try Life in America). How to avoid fallsi 
and why cross-country riding is not as danger- 
ous as it is pictured. 

Rougier's Spectacular Monaco Fughts 
(Scientific American, April 23). The aviation 
across the Bay of Monaco. 

The Charm of "Soccer," by G. Herbert 
Daley ((>)llier's. April 16). "FootbaU with 
the feet,'' which is steadily gaining favor in 
America. 

The Inside Game by Hugh S. Fullerton 
(American). The science of baseball made 
plain in all its details. 

The Little Salmon of the Springs, by 
Samuel G. Camp (Country Life in America). 
Fly-fishing for brook trout from the practical 
point of view. 

The Women's National Game, by Mary 
Heaton Vorse (Success). The sporting in- 
stinct in bargain hunting. 

Timing an Automobile Race (Scientific 
American, April 9). An automatic instru- 
ment that takes the place of a stop-watch. 

Why the National Lbagub E^ats the 
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American, by Sam Crane (Pearson's). A 
careful explanation of the difference in play 
between the teams of the two leagues. 

TRAVEL 

Americans in Paris^ by Rowland Strong 
(Harper's Weekly, April 2). About the 
American colony in that city. 

Among the Unknown Tribes, by. Cecil H. 
Meares (Wide World). The first of a scr- 
ies which describes a journey into unknown 
regions of China and Tibet. 

Facing Death Under the Sea, by Harry 
Adams (Wide World). An experience of a 
diver. 

From Nazaseth to Jerusalem, by Robert 
Hichcns (Century). Fourth paper in the Holy 
Land scries. 

FWm the Windows of the Mikado^ by 
EmeUne A. (Zondict (Travel). A look at 
Japan. 

Haojb Mohmed of Luna Park, by Albert 
Edwards (Outlook, April 16). The Moor 
who lives on a hill overlooking the Bay of 
Tangier* but who is an American citizen and 
whose voting residence is Luna Park, New 
York City. 

Honduras: a Land of the Future* by 
Nevin O. Winter (World Today). The coun- 
try, its wealth, and its people. 

In a Paradise of the Tropics, by Annie 
Hinde Burkhead (Christian Herald, April 
20). Down in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Industrial Mexico, by Otiieman Stevens 
(Cosmopolitan). The large investments and 
the growth of the business of that country. 

Little Windows Into the World, by <^ce 
Brown (Harper's Bazar). Glimpses of scenes 
in Europe. 

Lookout Mountain, by Elizabeth Fry 
Page (Taylor-Trotwood Magazine). De- 
scription of thb beautiful, old, historic moun- 
tain. 

My Visit to the Island of MvsTERYf by 
Harry H. Dunn (Wide World). The Island 



of Tiburon in the Gulf of California, inhab- 
ited by the fierce Seris Indians. 

Peace and Justice in the Sudan, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (Outlook* April 16). An 
address at the American mission in Khartum, 
March 16. 

South American Progress and Prospectsi 
by Albert Hale (Review of Reviews). In- 
teresting facts. 

The American Woman, by Ida M. Tarbell 
(American). How she met the experience of 
war. 

The Aran Islands, by Maude Radford 
Warren (Harper's). They and their people 
are described and pictured. 

The Cabin, by Stewart Edward White 
(American). Personal experiences in the 
Sierras. 

The Homb-Coming of Roosevelt, by Wal- 
ter Wellman (Review of Reviews). This 
well-known correspondent is in Europe with 
Mr. Roosevelt 

The Infidel City, by Mary Heaton Vorse 
(Harper's). The city is Tangier, and its 
streets and people are described 

The Man Question, by Emerson Hough 
(Saturday Evening Post, April 23). The 
genus homo in foreign parts. 

The Perfect Village of Finistere, by 
Mary Denver Hoffman (Outlook* April 23). 
It is described and pictured. 

The Real Story of Dr. (Took and the 
North Pole, by Walter Lonsdale (Travel). 
The author was Cook's secretary, and this 
article is the first of a series. 

The Savage Ainus of jAPANt by Arthur 
Pierce Vaughn (Pacific Monthly). These 
people are Anrans. 

Travel and Adventure on African 
Borderlands, by R. G. T. Bright (Wide 
World). Second article relating some of the 
incidents which befell a party along the 
Anglo-Congolese frontier. 

What the Young Man Can Do for Egypt, 
by Theodore Roosevelt (Outlook, April 23). 
Being an address at the University of Cairo. 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



A WRITING person (his name forgot) re- 
cently wrote that no doubt the low salar- 
ies of college professors were responsible for 
the many excellent magazine articles. For 
this reason then — ^but for no other — the public 
should be thankful that the pay of teachers 
is not higher. 

But magazine articles comprise only a small 
portion of the writing done by teachers. As 
the sdbool year nears its end there is a dis- 
position on the part of many colleges and uni- 
versities to enumerate the number of volumes 
contributed by their several professors during 
the twelve months that Have slipped into his- 



tory. It is not possible to enumerate the num- 
ber of books given to the reading world by 
all the professors in all the schools in all the 
states smce this day a year ago, but the list 
is very long and the volumes in this list are 
very much worth while. 

Professors rarely take their pens in hand 
unless they have something to say, and even 
though they did* publishers would not publish 
the volumes unless they were reasonably sure 
that the manuscripts contained thoughts the 
reading public was anxious to read. What- 
ever be the cause — ^low salaries or a desire 
for expression — ^it is good that professors are 
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contributing to our literature, for their writ- 
ing is ckan and uplifting, and it is filled with 
thoughts worth reading and worth thinking 
about 

Plays, by John Galsworthy, is a neat vol- 
ume containing "The Silver Box," "Joy," and 
"Strife." The first is a comedy, played in this 
country by Ethel Barrymore; the second is a 
play on the letter "I," and the third is a drama 
produced at the New Theatre in New York. 
Mr. Galsworthy is one of the most interest- 
ing of English dramatists, and his work is 
original and devoid of the stock-in-trade tricks 
and hackneyed situations and dialogue so pre- 
valent in modem dramatic writing. As stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities are de- 
voting more and more time to the study of 
the drama, their reading should include the 
plays of Mr. Galswortiiy. The student, be he 
preparing for the profession of the actor or 
for the role of dramatist, will find in these 
plays much of interest and worth. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York; 263 pages; $1.85 net, 
by mail $1.60. 

The Faith Hbaizr, by William Vaughan 
Moody, is the latest plav of this eminent poet 
and dramatist Mr. Moody was formerly a 
professor at the University of Chicago, and 
first came into prominence in the dramatic 
worid with "The Great Divide." 'The Faith 
Healer" was produced by Henry Miller, and a 
few months ago was given a performance at 
Harvard. To all students of the drama this 
play is worthy of careful study. The scene 
is laid at a farm.house near a small town in 
the Middle West, and, as the title indicates, 
the theme is faith healing. Mr. Moody is 
noted for his prose-poetry, and this play con- 
tains many such passages—all of them worth 
reading and re-reading. The Macmillan G>m- 
pany. New York; 164 pages; $1.25 net 

The Most Beautiful Thing ik the Wobld, 
by Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Minnesota, has 
been listed among the six best sellers. At 
last a school edition has been issued, the idea 
having been suggested by a number of leading 
superintendents. It makes excellent supple- 
mentary reading, and it can be used with ex- 
cellent results in any grade after the fourth, 
and also with adolescents. It is a most beau- 
tiful story of the beautiful things of the 
world, the most beautiful of all being a beau- 
tiful life. It reads like a fairy story— in short, 
it is a fairy story — and from the first to the 
last line there is interest aplenty. E. P. But- 
ton & Company, New York; 57 pages; 30 
cents net. 

Idols of EducatioNi by Professor Charles 
Mills Gayley of the University of California, 
should be read by every parent who has chil- 
dren in school or college — ^by everyone inter- 
ested in our public schools. It is criticism 



from within, not from without ; it pulls down, 
but it builds up. Mr. Gayley says tfaiqpK; be 
does not mu£9e them. He makes a pica for 
common sense in the manage m e n t of oar edu- 
cational system, and his words are the result 
of much experience, study and reflectko. It 
is such books as this that are helping to |bce 
our schools and universities on the ri|^ tnck. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New Yofk; UI 
pages; 60 cents net 

Agucultuse and Its Needs, by Aodiev S. 
Draper, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, treats of this form of vo- 
cational education. It is a plea ior keeptng 
tiie boy on the form by makmg the work in- 
telligent, pleasant and profitaUe. He discussff 
what may be done in the various grades of 
schools^ not only for the boys, but for tiie 
girls. C W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New Yoii; 
92 pages; 50 cents. 

The Blodgbtt Fifth Reader, by Frances L 
and Andrew B. Blodgett, the latter superio- 
tendent of schoob at Syracuse, New York, 
completes a series of unusual value. It is a 
collection of standard literature that win ajh 
peal to the interest of the pupils. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago; 481 
pages; 75 cents. 

Syllabus of the History of EDUCATsnr, 
by Professor William J. Taylor of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for T«idiers, covers the 
field from Oriental education to modem times* 
and should prove invaluable in directing and 
organizing the students' reading in normal 
school and college classes. Specifical]y» it will 
aid the student in surmounting two serious 
obstacles: The difficulty of amassing and re- 
tainmg a foundation of fact sufficient to sup- 
port broad generalizations, and the difficulty 
of organizing the facts, when once acquired, 
into a useful system of applied knowledge. 
Page references to accessible textbooks and 
reference books are cited. The hook is also 
equipped with valuable appendices, summariz- 
ing the principal influences in educatiofli and 
outlining various modem educational systems 
and classics. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 155 
pages; $1.00. 

How We Think, by Professor John Dcw^ 
of Columbia University, presents the convic- 
tion that the needed steadying and centraliz- 
ing factor in education is found in adopting 
as the end of endeavor the scientific attitude 
of mind and habit of thought. Doctor Dewey 
believes that the native and unspoiled attitude 
of childhood, marked by ardent curiosity, fer- 
tile imagination, and love of experimental 
inquiry, is very near to the attitude of tiie 
scientific mind, and that a recognition of this 
fact in educational practice will make for in- 
dividual happiness and the reduction of social 
waste. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 230 
pages; $1.00. 
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TO GIVE FORM 

By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 

PRBSIDBNT DB PAUW UNIVBRSITY 

THE criticism is sometimes passed 
upon educational effort that it does 
not put new powers into the minds 
of students, but simply gives shape to 
the powers already there; that it merely 
polishes and beautifies the intellectual in- 
struments. If education really can give 
form to mental actiznties it can accom- 
plish a result of vast importance. For 
form adds not merely beauty, but force 
as well. The difference between a stick 
and an arrow is not in the quality of the 
material necessarily, but in the form of 
the material. The difference between a 
mere piece of glass and the lens of the 
telescope is one of form. If education 
can shape minds into arrows and lenses 
it achieves a result of the highest im- 
portance. ! 3 



WARM CLINKERS 

RAKBD OUT BY 
EDWIN L. BARKER 

C A kick in time saves the eleven. 

C A graduate and his egotism are soon parted. 

C The best way to help yourself is to help yourself. 

C It is part of the business of a professor to look wise. 

C Finished orators are those who know when to quit. 

C To grow away from laughter is to grow less human. 

C The way to get somewhere is to keep on keeping 
on. 

C He who pins his faith to a co-ed should use a safety 
pin. 

C Good men are known by the enemies they have 
made. 

C Being wrapped up in yourself will not keep you 
warm. 

C To know what to say is wisdom ; to know not to 
say it is tact. 

C The Lord made college boys, but tailors make 
their clothes. 

C The teacher who ceases to be a student is not very 
long a teacher. 

C It is not what you know but what you are able to 
use that counts. 

C Charity begins at home, and quite often it dies from 
close confinement. 

C All the world's a campus, with most of the students 
behind in their studies. 

C Sometimes a bluif will carry you far, and most 
times it leaves you there. 

C Strong men make their own opinions, and then lazy 

men come around and borrow them. 
C If people liked to do good deeds as well as they like 

to tell about them, what a world this would be. 
C The reason truth is stranger than, fiction is because 

truth does not contain so many happy endings. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING 



A deal of talk continues to be used in 
making comparison between the chances 

of success of the 
The Graduate college graduate and 

the NoS^Graduate ^^f r^tTT^T^l 

But about the best 

and the worst that can be said of it all 
is that it is talk — ^just talk. One cer- 
tain sure fact sticks out of all the 
comparison. The person who seeks 
a position above that of the common 
laborer finds that one of the first ques- 
tions asked has to do with his educa- 
tion. Whenever and wherever one 
seeks a position in which gray matter 
is regarded as an essential the employ- 
er is anxious to know the amount of ed- 
ucation in possession of the applicant. 

A college education helps one to ob- 
tain a position. And education helps 
one to keep a position if the qualities 
of the man are in keeping with the 
quality of his learning. 

It is only natural that an employer 
should expect more of a college man. 
He is expected to make good in the big 
places. When he fails the blame should 



be placed on the shoulders of the grad- 
uate and not raised against education. 

Some men there are who are unable or 
unwilling to make use of all they know ; 
just as other men are unable or unwill- 
ing to make use of their money or 
strength or opportunities. The fault lies 
with the man, not with the college. 
Teachers point the way ; each pupil must 
do his own going. 

It is not taking a cynical view of the 
criticism of the college graduate and a 
comparison of his chances in the world 
with those of his less-educated brother, 
to say that much of the talk springs 
from self-adulation. We are a nation 
of self-made men, and a majority of 
the self-mades are proud of the job. 
Whenever one of these succeeds he 
likes to boast of his success, to take all 
the credit for what he has done, and to 
compare his own "wonderful" achieve- 
ments with the less-wonderful achieve- 
ments of some person who had been 
given superior educational advantages 
and for one reason or another had fail- 
ed to use that which was his. 
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Teachers rarely are given credit for 
the part they play in the making of 
men and women. Teachers know this 
and they do not expect credit. Their 
rewards come very largely from a 
knowledge of having done the best 
they could with the material placed in 
their hands. In a little play, "The 
Climax," the pupil tells of a dream she 
had, in which a great audience applaud- 
ed her singing. Finally, in the dream, 
she appeared before the audience, hold- 
ing by the hand her teacher. Turning 
to the teacher, in the dream, she said, 
"I owe all that I am to his teaching. 
He is the master ; I am only the pupil." 

The old Italian master listened, then 
smiled a quizzical smile and sighed: 
'*Ah, it is only in dreams that pupils 
do that for their teachers." 

That is it— only in dreams. 

"Uncle Joe" Cannon (why the 
"uncle"?) last month rested long 

enough from his at- 
Thc Value tack on the "insur- 

Ednca'tion ^P^^'' to express his 

views on the value of 
an education. His words are in reply to a 
request from the Yale News, He does 
not say anything new. He just talks 
— that is all — just talks. He does 
not prove anything. Between the lines 
one may read the words "look at me," 
but as Mr. Cannon is both "success 
and failure," prints the New York 
Commercial^ "what he has to say ar- 
gues neither for nor against education." 
Here are the words of Speaker Cannon : 

"To a bright young man who has 
anything in him a college course is not 
necessarily fatal to sucess. That is my 
view of it. The college fellow becomes 
familiar with a g^eat many theories 
from instructors, who in the main 
abound in theories and theories only. 
You do not know a great many of them 
who could take charge of a large busi- 
ness or build up one to a grand suc- 
cess. You could not learn to do that 
in any university or college in the 
country. 

"The common school system — the 



high school course — gives the average 
individual at least fair equipment for 
practical success in business or in the 
various callings that men follow who 
live by the sweat of their faces. That 
it about all that the average man will 
utilize. If he goes along four or five 
or six or eight or ten years getting 
something more he is losing a very 
valuable part of his life, but if he is a 
real student, a real specialist—and 
he must become a specialist if he is 
going to devote his life to research and 
investigation — the college course is 
necessary for him in order that he be- 
come proficient in his specialty. There 
is always a question as to whether the 
average student will survive the spoil- 
ing effects of a college course. How- 
ever, you could not stop the collegiate 
or university course if you were to try. 

"A very small percentage of the 
people can spend the time and money 
necessary to go through college, but 
there are a great many students who 
go ahead, accomplish sc»nething along 
the specialties, as there are a great 
many of them who accomplish some- 
thing practical in business and in pol- 
itics notwithstanding the burden of 
bearing a collegiate course. 

"The human animal on the average 
is not worth his salt if he is incapable 
of making his own way. The greater 
rewards come in business not in pol- 
itics. A good business man is much 
better off than a poor politician. The 
business man has better chances for 
advancement and receives greater re- 
muneration." 

In making comment on the views of 
Mr. Cannon, Professor Fred R. Fair- 
child of the department of economics 
of Yale expressed some thoughts 
worth keeping in mind : 

"Mr. Cgnnon takes the usual fling at 
the theorist; he holds the old time 
worn notion that there is something 
essentially antagonistic between the- 
ory and practice; that the practical 
man has nothing to g^in from theory. 
He seems to feel that because the col- 
lege instructor would probably cut a poor 
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figure in business he can therefore have 
no message of value for the student. To 
this it is enough to answer that it is no 
function of the college instructor to teach 
men how to run their business. Few sub- 
jects are so commonly misunderstood as 
the true relation between theory and 
practice. All the growth of human 
knowledge has . come and must always 
come from the harmonious working of 
both theoretical and practical investiga- 
tion. Neither can dispense with the 
other. And for the practical man to 
sneer at the theorist, or vice versa, is as 
silly as for one blade of a pair of scis- 
sors to taunt the other blade with its 
uselessness.*' 

What is the most valuable thing in a 
college course? This is an interesting 

question, truly. It 
The TWng of Moat ^as submitted to a 

CoUcg/cSuree "^"^"^f ?.^M^"t^ 

educators by the Yale 

News, and recently the answers were 

published. As might be expected the 

question is a difficult one, and the thing 

of value depends very much upon the 

man. What is of the greatest value to 

one student might be regarded as of the 

least value to another. But here follow 

the expressions of the educators to whom 

the question was put : ^^^ 

Ex-president Eliot of Harvard : 
"There is no one 'most valuable thing' 
which a young man gets out of a college 
course. The advantages of three or four 
years of study beyond the high school 
are numerous. Among them are a lib- 
eral state of mind, additional mental 
power, much knowledge of men and na- 
ture, increased powers of enjoyment, 
broader sympathies and interests, and a 
more comprehensive good will. These 
advantages are not to be won except 
through hard work, competition and 
moral earnestness. Lazy, careless young 
men, without any intellectual enthusiasm 
or moral purpose, do not get them." 

President Maclaurin of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology : "In gen- 
eral I must say that I believe it absurd 
even to attempt to generalize and decide 



what is the most valuable thing a man 
gets out of college. So much depends 
upon the man ; and no conclusion of any 
value can be reached unless this personal 
factor is taken into account." 

President Wilson of Princeton: "In 
reply to your letter I would say that the 
most valuable thing a man can get in 
college is a thorough mastery of his 
faculties. Friends can be got elsewhere. 
Self-help is not peculiar to college, but 
the college should yield him, if anything, 
the power to use his mind effectively up- 
on every problem that presents itself. 
This is not a matter of instruction, but of 
training." 

President Jordan, of Leland Stanford : 
"Doctor William James says that the 
best one can get out of a college educa- 
tion is the ability 'to know a good man 
when we see him.' In other words, to 
get a rational standard of relative values 
among different forms of achievement. 
We do not all get that, but possibly it is 
the best single thing which we do get" 

President Hadley of Yale: "The 
question is often asked me, and I always 
find the same difficulty in answering it, 
namely: that one kind of thing in the 
college course is most valuable for one 
man and another for another The an- 
swer depends largely upon the individual 
need and individual point of view." 

Acting President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: "College study in 
my judgment is valuable not principally 
for the technical learning that the stu- 
dent gains, but because if he does his 
duty he acquires thereby the ability to 
control himself in all of his work, to 
concentrate his powers for the solution 
of the practical problems of life." 

President Harris of Amherst: "Edu- 
cation." 

Superintendent Scott of the United 
States Military Academy: "In response 
to your inquiry, I have to say that West 
Point considers that what her graduates 
receive of most value to them and the 
country is the formation of character. 
She places before all, high moral recti- 
tude, discipline and a readiness to at- 
tack any problem ordered by proper au- 
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thority, no matter how unfamiliar it is." 
President Thwing of Western Re- 
serve : "I think the chief intellectual ad- 
vantage of a college course lies in the 
increase of the power of thinking. The 
chief ethical advantage is found in the 
enlargement of self-control. The chief 
general advantage is a deeper intellectual 
sympathy with all men and all move- 
ments." 

The present articulation of high school 
and college is sadly in need of readjust- 
ment. This is par- 
Reorganization ticularly true in the 

ondaij EdS'catlon ^!^' **^? colleges of 

that section bemg far 

behind their western sisters in giving 
college entrance credit to modern high 
school subjects. In the fight for reor- 
ganization of secondary education, that 
the student may be prepared for life as 
well as for college, the high school teach- 
ers jtnd school superinterv >nts are lead- 
ing. 

Down East many of the conservative 
colleges still require two foreign langu- 
ages for entrance to college from all stu- 
dents. "As long as this condition exists," 
writes Professor Clarence D. Kingsley 
of the ATanual Training High School of 
New York City, "the development of 
modern courses is made almost impos- 
sible unless we deliberately shape the 
work of the student so that he cannot en- 
ter college, which he may choose later 
in his course." 

At the annual meeting of the High 
School Teachers' Association of New 
York City, held May 7, there was pre- 
pared a statement regarding the present 
articulation of high school and college, 
and this is being sent out to the colleges. 
While the statement is aimed directly at 
conditions in the East, it is more or less 
true of the entire country. 

Many of the New York teachers be- 
lieve that the final solution must lie in 
the complete autonomy of the high 
school, yet they have attempted to ap- 
proach the problem in a practical man- 
ner and to present those steps which they 
believe should come first in this reform. 



The statement begins with the expres- 
sion that "our experience seems to prove 
the existence of a wide discrepancy be- 
tween 'preparation for life' and 'prepara- 
tion for college,' as defined by college 
entrance requirements." So long as thk 
discrepancy exists, continues the report, 
both the child and society suffer, for the 
following two reasons: 

"First — Every attempt to divide high 
school students into two classes and to 
prepare one class for collie and the 
other class for life is unsatisfactory. 
Many of those being prepared for col- 
lege drop out of school without proper 
education for citizenship, and without 
the industrial or commercial efficiency 
which society rightly demands the tax- 
supported high school should develop. 
Those being 'prepared for life' include 
many who, later in their course, would 
go to college if the work already done 
were recognized by the colleges. 

"Second — The attempt to prepare the 
student for college under the present 
requirements and at the same time to 
teach him such other subjects as are 
needed for life is unsatisfactory. Under 
these conditions the student often has 
too much to do. The quality of all his 
work is likely to suffer. The additional 
subjects are slighted because they do not 
count for admission to college. In sudi 
a course it is impossible for the student 
to give these subjects as much time and 
energy as social conditions demand." 

Attention is called to the entrance re- 
quirements of Clark College. This col- 
lege accepts the graduates of any New 
England public high school or of any 
other high school with equivalent stand- 
ard. They report that the results are 
satisfactory to the college. "May we ask 
what, in your opinion, would be the ob- 
jections, if any, to the acceptance by 
your college, of the graduates of the 
high schools of New York City? Such 
a definition of entrance requirements 
would secure to the college a four year's 
preparatory course and would enable the 
high school to perform its function as a 
tax-supported institution. Under the 
present method of defining entrance re- 
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quirements, students who have not com- 
pleted our courses of study repeatedly 
g^ain admission to college, often to the 
weakening of both college and high 
school. 

"If this departure seems too radical, 
may we recall your attention to the fol- 
lowing statements and recommend the 
modifications in present entrance reiquire- 
ments which seem to us most urgent? 
There are seven distinct lines of work 
Avhich we believe essential to a well- 
rounded high school course; to wit, 
language, mathematics, history and civ- 
ics, science, music, drawing and manual 
training. Girls must be taught house- 
hold science and art. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that the twentieth century demands 
that the hig^ schools should not cast all 
students in the same mold; that the 
amount of science and manual training 
which is sufficient for one student is ut- 
terly inadequate for another; and that a 
training for business may be given in the 
high sdiool which will be as cultural and 
as respectable as any other course. To 
enable the high schools to adapt second- 
arv education to the varying needs of 
different students in such a manner as 
to meet the diverse demands of the pro- 
fessions, of industry, and of commerce, 
progress seems to us to require : (a) the 
reduction in the number of so-called 're- 
quired' subjects, tc^ether with (b) the 
recognition of all standard subjects, as 
electives. 

"The specified entrance requirement 
of two foreign languages, the meager 
electives in science, and the absence of 
recognition for drawing, music, house- 
hold science and art, shopwork, commer- 
cial branches, and civics and economics, 
constitute the chief difficulty. 

"We should like to see it possible for 
a student upon entering the high school 
to choose Latin or German or French ; to 
confine his work in foreign language, 
during his high school course, to one 
such language in case the remainder of 
his time is required for other subjects; 
and to find at the end of his high school 
course that he has met the foreign langu- 
age requirements of whatever college he 



may choose to enter. We should like to 
see no discrimination against Latin for 
the course leading to the B. S. degree, 
so that students choosing any language 
may enter the B. S. course. 

"We should like to see the following 
subjects recognized by college entrance 
credits: Music, one unit; mechanical 
and freehand drawing, each one-half to 
one unit; joinery, pattern making, forg- 
ing, machine shop practice, each one-half 
to one unit; household chemistry, bot- 
any, zoology, physiography, applied phy- 
sics, and advanced chemistry, each one 
unit; modem history, one unit; civics 
and economics each one-half to one unit ; 
household science and art, two units, 
and commercial geography, commercial 
law, stenography and typewriting, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, advanced book- 
keeping, and accounting, each one-half 
to one unit. 

"A recent study of entrance require- 
ments shows that many colleges are al- 
ready requiring only one foreign langu- 
age for admission, and that many of the 
above subjects have received recogni- 
tion." - ;^ 

The Very Rev. John J. Griffin of the 
Catholic University of America places 

the blame for "the 

Among Women among women at 

the door of women's 
colleges. Doctor Griffin said that cul- 
ture studies, which go to make up char- 
acter and manhood, were giving way in 
men's colleges to scientific and profes- 
sional courses. Many colleges for wo- 
men were following this example, he 
said, with the result that culture studies, 
which he deems imperative in a woman's 
education, were being made subsidiary 
features of her college curriculum. In 
this, he said, lay the danger. 

"Deep changes have occurred in our 
system of education in the last three de- 
cades," said Doctor Griffin. "Then the 
courses were founded almost entirely up- 
on culture studies, which included a mor- 
al training that influenced the character 
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building and molding. Now these studies 
have been displaced by more restricted 
studies leading to an absolute profession. 
Once it was the aim to turn out wise 
men, now efforts are directed to turn out 
smart men. 

"The reason for this is the advance in 
scientific knowledge and the growth of 
laboratory work. Olden-time philoso- 
phers did not always base things on 
facts, because they hampered conclu- 
sions, but now with laboratory work we 
test facts and step on to more advanced 
knowledge. Science has become a lode- 
stone of civilization. Lawyers have be- 
come more astute ; doctors have acquired 
greater skill. 

"This is good, but there is much evil 
to overcome in the application of the 
teaching. Culture studies have been dis- 
placed by more utilitarian ones, and 
those things which are the ground work 
of character and manhood have been 
crowded out by the influx of strictly 
scientific studies. Competition in educa- 
tion has led to the reduction of the years 
of study to the smallest possible margin, 
and studies not strictly useful from a 
scientific viewpoint have been dropped. 

"This cannot continue. Exiucation is 
the main instrument of the preservation 
of society, and we need not only smart 
men, but wise men. Taking culture 
studies away is removing the reinforce- 
ment from the concrete whole. Society 
will crumble. 

"Women's colleges are not exempt. 
Some of those who manage them think 
they should be the same as those for 
men. The curriculums have been 
changed and the culture studies, so im- 
perative to the education of a young wo- 
man, have been dropped in many col- 
leges. 

"Evils might be corrected in the scien- 
tific studies for men, but if educated men 
and women, the bulwark of society, are 
to preserve it, women must have received 
the proper training in character and mor- 
als as well as mind." 

Doctor Griffin said he was impressed 
by the change in dropping culture studies 



by the fact that when he went to sdiod 
a boy was taught the story of the Hol- 
land lad who stopped the break in the 
dyke and was told of the building of the 
pyramids, while manly virtues of morali- 
ty, obedience and courage were instilled 
into the young then. Now, he said, the 
children are asked to admire the dew on 
the cobweb or study a bird's nest, which 
make good composition but do not help 
build character. 

The statement made by Doctor Griffin 
that the colleges were responsible for the 

"growing unrest 
The Teaching in among women," was 
Women's Colleges r * j u j * 
Is Defended refuted by educators 

and others of Balti- 
more, where the words formed part of 
an address delivered at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new annex to Notre 
Dame College. The tendency among 
women to demand more liberty of action 
was attributed to their greater intelli- 
gence, and not to any particular features 
of education. 

President Eugene A. Noble of Gouch- 
er College had this to say: "Doctor 
Griffin is not correctly informed when he 
says that in women's colleges cultural 
studies are giving place to scientific and 
professional courses. The tendency is to 
give more, rather than less, emphasis to 
cultural studies. 

"We are not yet through the first 
stage of an experiment in connection 
with higher education for women. The 
first stage was one of protest. An effort 
was made to prove that women could 
study the same subjects as men and in 
the same way. There is very little doubt 
now concerning the mental ability of 
women. 

"It is not quite correct arbitrarily to 
define courses of study, calling one cul- 
tural and another scientific. Scientific 
studies have cultural value, and the old- 
fashioned humanistic studies are among 
the most scientific." 

Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, president of 
the Just Government League, said: 
"Women's colleges have done a great 
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work in the development of women, both 
with respect to character and intelli- 
gence. If there be any 'unrest' it is due 
to the development of the intelligence of 
women, and not because a certain course 
of study was or was not introduced. 

"I believe in the study of nature. The 
study of the *dew on the cobwebs' and 
'birds' nests,' which Doctor GrifBn seems 
to deprecate, is, to my mind, one of the 
essentials of the development of charac- 
ter. If a young woman knows nothing 
of birds and the great world of nature 
around her, her education is incomplete. 
"By 'growing unrest' I presume wo- 
man suffrage was meant. Woman suf- 
frage is the result of the highest devel- 
opment of the mind and character of wo- 
man. If nature study had been neglect- 
ed, then woman suffrage would never 
have amounted to anything, for woman 
would never have realized her true char- 
acter nor her proper place in the world. 
So the sciences should have as promi- 
nent a place in the college work of wo- 
men as the culture studies." 

Mrs. William M. Elliott, president of 
the Equal Suffrage League, defended 
the courses of study in the colleges for 
women : "The suffrage movement is not 
one of unrest. It is a desire for advance- 
ment. Character building seems to me 
to be one of the most important of the 
studies in colleges for women, and I am 
sure it is given its proper place in all of 
the colleges which women attend. If it 
were not, then women would never have 
awakened to the realization that she was 
being denied her rights. Nearly all col- 
lege women are suffragists, and I am 
sure that they are as intelligent as men 
ever could be. I believe in nature study 
and the study of sciences. They should 
have as important a place in the life of 
the college woman as other studies." 

At the first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of In- 
_ , . , dustrial Education, 

IndJSSJ'TtSLingf-l^ -^ Chicago in 
To Education January, 19 8, a 

committee of ten was 
appointed to prepare a report upon the 



relation of industrial training to the gen- 
eral system of education in the United 
States. A preliminary report was sub- 
mitted at the second annual meeting of 
the society, at Atlanta in November, 
1908, and a final report was presented at 
the third meeting in Milwaukee in De- 
cember last. 

The final report has been submitted to 
President Taft, with a recommendation 
that a committee be appointed to investi- 
gate certain facts. 

The report takes the need for more in- 
dustrial life as a self evident and long 
acknowledged fact, and lays particular 
stress upon the need for a comprehensive 
and thoroughgoing statistical investiga- 
tion with reference to the following 
points: (1) The needs of the different 
states and localities for skilled persons in 
the trades; (2) the character of the 
curricula and the service of existing in- 
dustrial and apprentice schools in the 
United States; (3) the relation of exist- 
ing industrial schools to the general edu- 
cational system of their state and of their 
region; (4) the lessons to be learned 
from industrial schools in foreign coun- 
tries. The report recommends that the 
above investigation be entrusted to the 
United States Department of Education 
and that the financial support necessary 
be furnished by Congress. 

This information, once secured, will 
form the basis for the study of the func- 
tion of industrial education in this nation 
and its relations to the public system of 
instruction. This would seem to fall 
naturally into the following three parts: 
I. The Industrial Training of Youth, 
(a) The adaptation of the grammar 
school in order to direct the attention of 
pupils to, and to arouse their interest in, 
vocational careers. Typical curricula 
should finally be framed, (b) The meth- 
od of articulation of the adapted gram- 
mar school with the industrial training 
schools for youths. This topic should be 
developed to the practical point of sug- 
gesting the form of articulation, (c) 
The character of the vocational school 
for youths and its relations to the trade 
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and to the locality, (d) The method of 
entrance of the youth from such a school 
into the trade or vocation. (e) The 
function of an apprentice system as re- 
lated to such a system of education, (f) 
The method by which a community may 
proceed to inaugurate such an industrial 
school as a part of its system of educa- 
tion. 

II. Schools for Men and Women Al- 
ready in the Trades, (a) Relations of 
industrial improvement schools to the 
general educational system. Typical 
curricula for various localities should be 
worked out. (b) Trade schools and 
their relation to the trades. 

III. The Social Significance of In- 
dustrial Education, (a) The betterment 
of wage-earning power, (b) The edu- 
cation of the American manufacturer 
and the American working man to un- 
derstand and appreciate the value of in- 
dustrial education and the relation of the 
industrial school both to the general sys- 
tem of education and to the trade. 

"The greatest problem of the public 
school today is the development of the 

ethical-social nature," 
Bring Education said Mrs. Ella Flagg 

to Ufc Young, superintend- 

ent of the Chicago 
schools, in an interview recorded in the 
Record-Herald of that city last month. 
**A gap has existed between the teach- 
er's desk and the pupils' desks, another 
between the school and the home. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that so much of 
the work is imposed upon the child. 
Until the problems live for the child, 
until he is no longer set to reconstruct 
problems of people who are getting a 
livelihood through that work, his school 
interests will be artificial, separate from 
real life, and he will not be prepared to 
meet the problems of real life. 

"Teachers often speak of *my school' 
and principals of 'my teachers.' I am 
strongly against such expressions. They 
imply a wrong attitude of mind. They 
mean simply that there is one person who 
is the conscience of that school. This 



is my class and must do what I deter- 
mine.' All wrong. Initiative should 
seem to rest with the child. 

"It has often been observed that the 
good children in school are not the good 
children outside. They have followed 
the law in school, impelled by selfisii 
consideration. Outside they lose tiieir 
bearings. For example, a pupil is told 
in school that it is very wrong to assist 
his classmates in their work. Outside 
it is highly praiseworthy for him to be 
of helpful disposition, such a condition 
is highly artificial. 

"Do not understand me to mean tk 
the teacher shall have less moral influ- 
ence. I wish him to have more, but of 
a different kind, an influence that dc\'el- 
ops a sense of responsibility in the pufnL 
not for carrj'ing out some other person's 
directions, but for determining what is 
the right thing for him to do under tk 
conditions. In this way, seeds of under- 
standing of community rights are sown. ' 

Mrs. Young was asked how she hoped 
to actually remedy conditions. 

"Through the industries and the arts 
the problem will be introduced, which 
the child will eagerly solve for himself. 
guided by the teacher. 

"The great point with the educator is 
to discover the elements of strength in 
each child. His extreme weaioiesi 
should also be searched out, not to ase 
as a club to correct him, but in order to 
break it up. The best way to do that is 
by appealing to his best, not by criticis- 
ing his worst. I have seen the hands of 
children fall almost mechanically on the 
rulers and pencils which the teacher «^> 
charging them not to touch. The situa- 
tion to be met is to make the child think 
of what he can do, not what he can- 
not do." 

Mrs. Young is not in favor of much 
home work for children. But— and thi^ 
but must be noted — she believes that tt 
the school work is of the proper sort the 
activities about the home which engag? 
the pupil on his return will bear a close 
relation to his school work. 

"The work of the school," says Mrs. 
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'oung, "is unsocial if there is nothing 
I the actual work of the day there about 
hich the child cares to talk with his 
arents. I don't mean gossip about the 
jacher or the pranks of the day, but the 
lings that he has studied — how interest- 
ig they were and why. Children do not 
o this now to any great extent, and that 
ley do not is a criticism of the schools. 

**For what, after all, is the subject 
latter taught in school but social expe- 
ience formulated. If this subject mat- 
er seems to be all in a book, or some- 
hing between the teacher and the pupil 
)nly, then it has ceased to be social ex- 
)erience. It becomes an account of an 
experience in times gone by and little 
more. But if the child goes home and 
talks it over, brings the experience of 
the parent to bear on the subject, then it 
becomes part of the experience of both, 
and is social." 

While Mrs. Young ardently believes 

in manual work and domestic science in 

the curriculum, she has gone on record 

in her report against minimizing the 

value and essentialitv of the services of 

the teachers of the three R's, and she 

has done it in the most practical of ways 

by recommending a uniform salary 

schedule for teachers of reading and 

writing, the manual and the household 

arts; for teachers of the great mass of 

healthy, normal childen and of the small 

class of afflicted and subnormal children. 

She disbelieves in making a fad of the 

arts by paying the teachers of the latter 

larger salaries than the teachers of the 

three R's. The result, she thinks, has 

tended to neglect of English and the 

harassing of teachers and children by 

having many different, unrelated things 

to be taught and learned. 

As for the problem of the underfed 
child, Mrs. Young holds that the school 
should be an indicator, but the work of 
remedying should be left with some spe- 
cial philanthropic or hygienic depart- 
ment, lest the definite work of the school 
be lost sight of. 

"Do not understand me to mean that 
underfeeding or wrong feeding is a mat- 



ter of indifference to the school. It is 
vital. Only I think that, having dis- 
covered and reported conditions, the 
school should go on with teaching and 
the specially constituted hygienic depart- 
ment with the work of correcting the 
evil." 

The Russell Sage Foimdation is very 
active in leading the campaign to secure 
• increased appropria- 

rcau^of Education States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. More than 
forty city boards of education have 
passed resolutions endorsing the pro- 
posed appropriation, and more than a 
hundred leaders in education have 
already written letters approving of the 
plan. The increased appropriation is to 
be used by the Bureau of Education to 
conduct scientific investigations in the 
field of education. It is proposed to se- 
cure $75,000 for the employment and 
maintenance of a corps of ten specialists. 
These, under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education, will be employed 
primarily in field work and in consulta- 
tion with local educational agencies 
whenever the latter so desire. 

The plan is commending itself to 
school men for three reasons (1) The 
increase in the funds will make it possi- 
ble for the bureau to develop along lines 
of work already successfully begun by 
the Commissioner of Education. (2) 
It will enable the bureau to supplement 
the work of state and local educational 
forces without conferring on it any 
administrative authority over them. (3) 
It will mark, if successful, the beginning 
of the time when our government will 
feel that the health and progress of its 
children are of greater importance than 
its crops and its animal wealth. 

Boards of education can help mate- 
rially by sending resolutions to their con- 
gressmen and to the congressional com- 
mittees on education, approving the ap- 
propriation of $75,000 for the employ- 
ment of a corps of specialists under the 
control of the United States Commis- 
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sioner of Education. Individual mem- 
bers of the boards and superintendents 
of schools can help by writing personal 
letters to their senators and representa- 
tives at Washington. 

The responses already received give 
good evidence that the United States 
Bureau of Education will be well on the 
way to its proper station in the federal 
scheme before its forty-fifth birthday as 
a result of the present movement. The 
resolution adopted by the Michigan 
Association of School Superintendents 
and School Boards is an example of the 
kind that is needed. It reads : 

"Resolved, That the Michigan Associ- 
ation of School Superintendents and 
School Boards favors the appropriation 
by congress of $76,000 for the United 
States Bureau of Education in addition 
to the funds usually appropriated for 
that office." 

) 

In addressing the students of the Uni- 
versity of Kans^LS the other day Mr. 

James Bryce, Ambas- 

Prcpanition for Life gador from Great 

for"a Vocation Britain, who always 

has displayed a deep 
interest in education, praised the work 
of the universities of this country. The 
growth of the state universities during 
the last thirty years is regarded by Mr. 
Bryce as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the whole history of education. 
The subject of his address was "The 
Educational Advancement in the United 
States." 

Mr. Bryce expressed the opinion that 
the United States possessed now, thanks 
to the munificence of the states and of 
private benefactors, all the institutions 
of that kind that would be required, and 
that what was now needed was to devel- 
op the efficiency of these institutions by 
increasing the teaching staff and by pro- 
viding higher salaries, so as to secure 
the ablest men that could be had, and to 
develop the teaching of these subjects 
which were less likely to be popular be- 
cause they did not seem so directly prac- 
tical, but which, nevertheless, were essen- 



tial to a well-equipped university and a 
truly liberal education. 

It was not only the applied sciences. 
Mr. Bryce thought, that ought to be pro- 
vided for, such as agricultural chemktn 
and engineering, but also the theoretic 
sciences, such as chemistry and phyac? 
and biology. There was an even greater 
danger today in all countries, in Europe 
as well as in America, of neglecting the 
literary or humanistic subjects, sudi a* 
philosophy, history and philology. 

Therefore, the Ambassador said, he 
would remind the students that in their 
college years they had to prepare 
themselves not only for their special 
vocation in life, be it commercial or 
professional, but also for life itself 
They had to acquire those interests and 
tastes which would make the enjoj- 
ment of their after years. They mus: 
learn to love literature and history, 
they must learn to think about those 
great things which had occupied the 
human mind in the past and were 
treated of in the works of the most 
famous men of older days. Let theni 
never be afraid to spend time on 
studies which seemed remote from our 
own times. * 

From the ancient writers of Greece 
and Rome, from the great poets of lat- 
er times, such as Dante and Shakes- 
peare and Milton, there was still to k 
gathered such fruit as did not grow on 
any trees today. 

In reviewing the reports of Doctor R 
Tait McKenzie of the University of 

Pennsylvania and 
Physical Develop- Doctor Frank I 

CouSlMen Bom of Yale we fod 

that the Amencan 
student is growing stronger through 
physical education. It is a growing b^ 
lief among educators that it is far better 
to turn out a thousand well-trained stu- 
dents than a half dozen stars, and >o 
compulsory athletic development, either 
in the gymnasium or out doors, is noH 
the part of practically all college aiK* 
private school courses. 
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Much interesting information is 
gleaned from the two reports. Doctor 
McKenzie says: 

"The ideal university, according to 
Franklin, should be situated on open 
ground, 'not far from a river, having a 
garden, an orchard, a meadow and a field 
or tivo.' He also proposed for the stu- 
dents *that, to keep them in health and 
so strengthen and render active their 
bodies, they be frequently exercised in 
running, leaping, wrestling and swim- 
ming/ 

"In the systematic application of phys- 
ical education, Amherst College occupies 
the place of pioneer ; for in 1861 a regu- 
lation was enacted requiring every stu- 
dent to take a definite amount of super- 
vised exercise as part of his college 
course, and statistics collected during the 
fifty years of Dr. Hitchcock's continuous 
activity shows a decrease in the amount 
of time lost through illness from fresh- 
man to senior year, and consistent in- 
creases in bodily measurement and 
vigor." 

The latest statistics, 1909, show that 
over 90 per cent of the seventy-three 
leading American colleges and universi- 
ties require physical education from the 
freshman year, 78 per cent require it 
from freshman and sophomores, 30 per 
cent require it from the three lower 
classes, and 12 per cent from all four 
classes. 

"The Western universities are, with- 
out exception, adopting this method of 
overcoming the greatest difficulty in uni- 
versity physical education, the reaching 
of the great body of men who need it 
most and who through ignorance or care- 
lessness will not take advantage of any 
opportunities for physical exercise or 
sports, however tempting," says Doctor 
McKenzie. "An analysis of any list of 
delinquents in physical training shows at 
least half to h« behind in other college 
work, and the remainder is composed of 
that small but noisy band of irreconcil- 
ables who are always with us and ready 
to obstruct the wheels of every progress- 
ive movement." 



Doctor Bom says that a study of the 
record kept of the weights and measure- 
ments not only demonstrates that there 
has been an increase in the growth 
power of the students, but also corrobor- 
ates the assertion that the youth of the 
present day are better developed physic- 
ally than those of past generations. 

"The increase in weight of the typical 
individual of the football group is un- 
usually small. Many h3rpotheses might 
be advanced in explanation of this fact, 
but after a careful study of this slight 
growth increment, which was first 
brought to our attention some three years 
ago, we have concluded that the football 
type represents a group of young men of 
superior physical endowment and vitality 
who reach that point where the growth 
power practically disappears much earli- 
er than the average, usually during their 
preparatory school course. In such cases 
there is an inherent tendency to a more 
rapid development supplemented by an 
extraordinary capacity for physical work. 

"The baseball and crew candidates 
show a more decided change, for in these 
groups we find a few men of the foot- 
ball type, but more of those individuals 
who follow the general law of develop- 
ment. In the remaining groups we note 
larger increases, for here we come in 
contact with the average student. 

"Our attention is called to the exceed- 
ingly small increase in lung capacity of 
the track athlete, only 20 cubic inches. 
This is not unusual, however, for we 
have found that in many track athletes, 
especially the long-distance and cross- 
country runners, the lung capacity was 
only average and sometimes below nor- 
mal. From our observations we believe 
that in this type of athlete the breathing 
must be shallow and confined to the lower 
parts of the lungs, the bases, in order 
that the equilibrium between the produc- 
tion of the waste matter in the muscles 
and its elimination from the blood 
through the lungs may be quickly re-es- 
tablished, a condition called 'second 
wind,' and always so necessary to the 



runner. 
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The first anntaal report of Doctor Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell as president of 

Harvard University 

^^aSS^ ^^ should be of consid- 

NewPreiident arable interest. In 

it he discusses foot- 
ball, the revision of the elective system, 
scholarship and athletics in general, the 
danger of giving scholarships too freely, 
the demand for the extension of universi- 
ty education to the public, and other 
things belonging to the world of modem 
education. At Afferent times in his ad- 
dresses President Lowell has outlined 
his policy with considerable clearness, but 
in this official report he covers the 
ground more fully than on any previous 
occasion. 

Doctor Lowell says that unless foot- 
ball is taken up by larger numbers of un- 
dergraduates the trend will be toward 
. producing "trained bands of gladiators 
maintained solely for public contests 
against similar bands from other col- 
leges." 

In President Lowell's opinion the most 
significant movement in the college dur- 
ing the year was the modification of the 
elective system, and in that connection he 
speaks of the popularly considered views 
of undergraduates as to athletics and 
scholarship. He sees a distortion of val- 
ues, saying that undergraduates are 
prone to believe that athletic sports are 
a good measure of red blood, while high 
rank in studies indicates only industri- 
ous plodding. He says that nobody 
claims that the new elective system is 
perfect, but it is an attempt to construct 
a positive system of education upon defi- 
nite principles and a system well fitted to 
the traditions of the college because it 
leaves the initiative with the student. 

Doctor Lowell thinks that there is no 
good reason why boys cannot be pre- 
pared for college at an earlier age. He 
believes that the serious objection of 
parents to allowing their sons to go to 
college at an earlier age will be met by 
freshmen dormitories. 

The report concludes: "We hear a 
great deal at the present day about the 



necessity of attracting into the career ot 
university teaching men of first-rate diili- 
ty, and about the great difficulty in cfciiig 
so. It may be doubted whether ti» 
graduate sdiools in American universh 
ties are conducted upon the wisest priiH 
ciples. They pride themselves upon tk 
number of their students, and in order 
to attract them they compete with ooe 
another all over the country by oflFcriag 
many scholarships. It is universally be^ 
lieved that generous aid given too frtth 
in the theological seminaries lowered the 
calibre of the ministry in the last cec- 
tury, and there is grave dai^r that i 
similar policy in our graduate scfaoob 
may have the same disastrous effect upon 
college professors. The danger of giving 
scholarships too freely is insidious. It is 
urged everywhere on the ground that k 
is necessary in order to attract to the vsA- 
versity the best men, and it does attract 
men who are good scholars, but it at- 
tracts mainly the docile and studicm^ 
youth who has not the vigor and aggres- 
siveness to attack the world without aid 
and is prone to follow the path of least 
resistance. If we want to recruit the most 
forcible of our youth for the future mem- 
bers of our faculties, we must not make 
the path too easy at the outset" 

University extension work in the East 
has not reached the great proportions at- 
tained by it in the West. In discussing 
this subject, President Lowell says : 

"It would seem to be the duty of even- 
institution of learning in this country to 
use its resources for the benefit of tiie 
surrounding community, so far as that 
can be done without impairing its vaost 
immediate work ; but in doing this the in- 
stitutions in the neighborhood ought b} 
co-operation to avoid waste of effort If 
all the universities and colleges in the 
vicinity of Boston would combine on a 
common plan to provide systematic popu- 
lar education the aggregate amount of 
instruction offered might be very large 
without overburdening any one of them 
Since the time covered by this report a 
conference looking to that end has held 
several meetings and is preparing plans 
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for systematic co-operation of a most 
useful kind." 

Mr. Joseph M. Rogers concludes his 
series of articles on "What is Wrong 

with Our Public 
The Outline Schools r in the May 

Model School number of Lippin^ 

cott'S' by giving his 
idea of a model school. Before present- 
ing a definite outline of this model school, 
Mr. Rogers gives what, in his opinion, is 
a general idea of education and its ob- 
jects. By reading the following para- 
graph one will be prepared to follow Mr. 
Rogers into the changes he hopes to see 
made in our system of education : 

"Primarily, it is possible to make chil- 
dren take an interest in school, and it is 
possible to arrange matters so that not 
all of the energies of youth shall be ex- 
pended in play. These energies should 
be so directed as to form character in the 
right direction and prepare for the re- 
sponsibilities of life. They should be di- 
rected into channels whidi will develop 
individuality, while all academic study 
should have for its object the training of 
the mind to think accurately and definite- 
ly. All men look more or less alike. The 
difference is in their minds. You^ can- 
not tell by looking at a man whether he 
is a railway manager or a circus clown. 
Both may have started from the same 
plane in life, but the development may 
have been along different lines. As was 
said in the first article of this series, edu- 
cation develops nothing original in a hu- 
man being. Personality is a definite cre- 
ation, but education can do vast things 
for every individuality, and every one 
needs special treatment. It is because 
this principle is not more fully recognized 
that our schools have failed to accomp- 
lish all that is expected. Any human be- 
ing is a personality plus education. Some 
persons cannot be educated except along 
certain lines, nor beyond a certain point ; 
others seem to have few limitations ; but 
it is impossible to run all through the 
same groove." 

Mr. Reefers says that his idea of how 



a school might be conducted may be 
false, but that it is based on such experi- 
ence and advice as he can get and on 
such wisdom as has come from others. 
"The graded school building would 
have large grounds, be of good architec- 
ture and eligibly situated. It would be 
arranged for classes of no more than 
twenty-five, but each floor, according to 
modem construction, would be capable of 
being thrown into a single room. Artis- 
tic and sanitary conditions would exist 
everywhere. There would be plants and 
pictures, aquaria and gymnasia, rest 
rooms, work rooms, and a library, with 
small laboratories and collections of min- 
erals, woods, etc. There would be simple 
scientific apparatus, and on each floor ar- 
rangements for moving pictures or ordi- 
nary lantern slide displays. 

"This ought to be the most imposing 
and the best appointed building m the 
community. It ought to be looked upon 
by every citizen as the most important 
place next to his home. It ought to be 
arranged as a sort of club-house for the 
neighborhood, and in general be so at- 
tractive that children would consider it a 
deprivation to remain away from it. 
These are mere material conditions, easi- 
ly obtained through the expenditure of 
money, and involving nothing more than 
is to be found in most high schools or 
colleges." 

This takes on something of the idea 
being worked out in the Social Centers 
of Rochester, New York. 

In Mr. Rogers* school there would be 
plenty of hard work, plenty of energy 
put forth, and no less academic training 
than now, but all would be correlated in 
a way to develop good character. He 
would have school begin a little earlier 
than now, and close a little later, although 
the hours of class-room work would be 
cut in half. The school would be in 
charge of a superintendent and a coi;ps 
of teachers, all well-equipped and en- 
thusiastic, but much of the instruction 
would come from lecturers who would 
be connected with the whole system and 
be in each school but a short time. 
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"After devotional exercises, the prin- 
cipal teachers on each floor would give a 
brief summary of the important news of 
the day which would be of interest and 
importance to children according to their 
age. This feature, which is already being 
introduced, is one which has proved de- 
sirable, as to many children it is the only 
way in which they ever have any idea of 
what is going on in the world. The next 
hour would be devoted to academic work 
in the class-rooms, with the teachers giv- 
ing the needed help to pupils who are 
perplexed. The children would not be 
expected to sit rigidly in silence at their 
desks, neither would they be allowed to 
make a disturbance. They should be 
made to take such an interest in their 
work that discipline would scarcely be 
thought of. 

"The second morning-hour would be 
devoted to the same general purposes, 
except that the teaching would now be 
more general, and the sidelights would 
be brought out by every possible means, 
so that the children should understand 
exactly what is in hand. It is better to 
go over less ground and have everything 
clear than to leave pupils befogged about 
anything. That is what discourages most 
children. They do not understand, and 
are often either ashamed to confess their 
ignorance or are afraid to do so lest they 
be treated harshly. 

"By eleven o'clock the larger boys 
would go to the workshops, the smaller 
ones to the gymnasium. Some of the 
girls would go to the kitchens to prepare 
the lunch, and others to the sewing room 
and laundry. As it would be impossible 
to accommodate all of the children in this 
way at any one time, the teachers would 
have a few pupils in each room to stimu- 
late in various directions, and these in 
turn would go to the workshops after 
lunch. 

"The lunch, which would be simple and 
substantial, would be wholly prepared 
and served by the girls, under competent 
direction. With given materials provid- 
ed by the public at a fixed cost, so many 
good lunches would be prepared. Some 



of the older girls would be sent to market 
to purchase supplies for a small number 
— say, six persons — for a given sum; 
they would cook this and serve to select- 
ed pupils for a week, when another set 
would undertake the task. The idea of 
this would be to train the young girls 
in practical marketing. 

"After lunch there would be time for 
recreation, and then the boys would go 
to the shops and the girls to the sewing- 
room, typewriting and commercial rooms, 
while those who had had this exercise in 
the morning would have some academic 
work. The principal feature of the after- 
noon instruction would be illustrated lec- 
tures by experts. These lectures would 
cover elementary science, history, travel, 
literature and politics in its broadest 
sense. The lecturers would go from floor 
to floor, on each of which should be a 
moving-picture equipment. One has only 
to reflect upon the extraordinary craze 
nowadays for these moving pictures to 
see that they have great possibilities. 

"I have already suggested that litera- 
ture should be taught largely by the in- 
spiration gained through a good elocu- 
tionist, who would visit the schools peri- 
odically. In addition, much time should be 
devoted to music. There is no reason 
why this branch should be confined to a 
little vocal music as at present. * * ♦ In 
addition, there would be a well stocked 
library, and children should be encourag- 
ed to take home the proper books to 
read." 

In manual training Mr. Rogers favors 
the half-work and haJf-study plan origin- 
ated by Dean Schneider of the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati. He believes that before 
you can educate a child you must first 
interest him, a point many educators 
seem to disregard. One of the reasons 
why the "dull" pupil in school has made 
the greatest success in life is because the 
plan of study was not arranged to catch 
and hold his interest. Much of the time 
now devoted to school-work is unprofit- 
able, thinks Mr. Rogers. 

"Why should we teach girls grammar 
and not domestic economy? Why should 
we teach boys compound numbers and 
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not also the use of hammer and saw ? It 
is all very well to say that parents should 
teach these things at home, but the self- 
evident fact is that they do not. Why 
should not every boy have the benefit of 
some business training, no matter what 
he expects to do in life? In this country, 
for all its democracy, we have classes 
which are plainly marked. Why do the 
few succeed and the many grub along 
content if they can save a little each year, 
some not even accomplishing this? It is 
easy to say that there are only a few who' 
have capacity, and that opportunities are 
few, but that is not all of the case. What 
we have hitherto called education has not 
been of a kind to develop the latent pos- 
sibilities in the youth. It has been the 
exception that a boy has found in public 
school the inspiration which he needed. 
If we gave every boy a chance to de- 
velop; if we insisted on developing him 
wisely along the line of his greatest pos- 
sibilities, there would be fewer failures." 



in 
Education 



Another "model school," which is not 
an idea but a fact, is described by Mr. 

Frank Palme r 
Tendencies Speare, educational 

director of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. The 
Association Institute, as the educational 
branch of this Y. M. C. A. is called, has 
been developed to a high state of efficien- 
cy. It does just what schools are being 
asked to do— trains young men for "life" 
and also for college — gives them the cul- 
tural studies and at the same time makes 
of them competent wage-earners. 

Mr. Speare, writing in the Boston 
Transcript, tells of the work of the Asso- 
ciation Institute, and then shows how this 
system could be turned to good account 
by the public schools. He likens our mod- 
em educational system, from primary 
grades to university, to a great trunk 
railway, passengers starting at the At- 
lantic being ticketed through to the Pa- 
cific. ' ''^i 
"A station is placed at the end of the 
primary course where no one is supposed 
to get off," writes Mr. Speare. "Another 
stands at the end of the grammar school, 



but no one should alight there. At the 
completion of the high school a great 
majority are supposed to leave, but inade- 
quate provision is made for those who do 
not reach this point in their school ca- 
reer. There is a steady shrinkage in the 
public school system from the first grade 
of the primary to the last year in the high 
school, and, in the language of a certain 
wise man, 'there is a reason.' It has been 
our endeavor to ascertain this reason, and 
if possible to suggest some specific meth- 
ods for overcoming the tendency. 

"What official is there connected with 
any great school system who is well in- 
formed as to the ultimate or intended 
destination of his students ? The primary 
teachers' business is to get her pupils in- 
to the grammar school. The grammar 
school teacher passes them on to the high 
school, and the high school teacher fits 
for the college, technical school or 'life,' 
the latter being a very general term 
which means very little in many cases. 

"When one realizes that people, while 
created free, are not equal, that they are 
wholly unlike in their aptitudes and limit- 
ations, likes and dislikes, powers and 
weaknesses, and that any effort to make 
them alike is bound to be abortive, he 
wonders that no systematic effort has un- 
til within recent years been made to ana- 
lyze, classify and scientifically advise 
these wholly unlike persons as to that 
field of human endeavor in which they 
can most reasonably hope to succeed. It 
is just as impossible to intelligently ad- 
vise and educate boys and girls, not 
knowing their aptitudes and limitations 
and the destination which they should 
hope to reach, as for a stevedore to load 
large numbers of ships for sea not know- 
ing where they are going, nor why they 
should be provided with certain articles 
as part of their cargoes. * * * The 
teachers do not know where the scholars 
are going and the scholars do not know 
where they are going. The teaching, 
therefore, is arbitrary and perfunctory, 
and the scholars learn because they are 
obliged to do so or because they are told 
it is 'good for them.' " 
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Basing his experience upon 12 years' 
experience, Mr. Speare believes that the 
first need of any complete school system 
is vocational advice. This advice can be 
given with the greatest success in the lat- 
er teens, but should be preceded by defi- 
nite vocational training. He then cites 
the method in operation at the Associa- 
tion Institute, the objects of which are 
fourfold: (1) To induce the parent to 
keep his boy at school as long as possible ; 
(2) to give each boy who attends, in 
addition to his regular grammar or high 
school work, a definite occupation by 
means of which he can earn a comfort- 
able living at any time he finds it neces- 
sary to leave the day school; (3) to lead 
the boy to see the necessity for the 
courses he is taking and their application 
to the completed whole ; (4) to so inter- 
lock the work of the day and evening 
schools that at any time the boy may 
change from one to the other without dis- 
turbing his regular plan of life. 

This is brought about in the following 
manner: "All the boys in the seventh 
and eighth grades are required to take 
certain courses which fit them as compe- 
tent office assistants. This work includes 
simple bookkeeping, filing, tying and 
marking bundles, dusting and sweeping 
an office, opening and sorting the mail, 
the use of the telephone, writing tele- 
grams, meeting customers and perform- 
ing general office routine. Such boys 
command $5 a week at the outset as 
against $2 for the unskilled boy. Any 
boy or parent will at once appreciate the 
value of such training, and heartily enter 
into its spirit. The boy is not consulted 
as to his likes and dislikes, but is arbitra- 
rily taught this office routine as part of 
his regular school programme. 

"It is said to the parent, at the comple- 
tion of the grammar school, 'Your boy 
is capable of earning $5 a week, but if 
you will continue him through the first 
year of the high school, he will make a 
much better showing.' This is accom- 
plished in two ways. Those boys who 
show a decided preference for commer- 
cial subjects are given a thorough course 



in double entry bookkeeping. Those who 
do not show such an interest are given 
a course of thirty-two weeks, six periods 
per week, in mechanical drawing, includ- 
ing the use of instruments, intersections, 
geometrical problems, machine work, ink- 
ing, tracing and blue printing. Such 
assistant bookkeepers and draftsmen 
command $10 per week. 

"Again, at the completion of the sec- 
ond year, the parent is interviewed, and 
the following proposition is presented: 
that his boy, by continuing in the com- 
mercial division of the vocation courses, 
will be taught shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, or in the industrial lines will be 
given a thorough course in industrial 
electricity, including batteries, bells and 
annunciators, switchboards, arc and in- 
candescent lighting, dynamos and mo- 
tors. These boys command from $12 to 
$15 per week. They have, therefore, in- 
creased their earning capacity 150 to 200 
per cent over the $5-a-week office boys 
of two years before. 

"At this period in his career definite 
vocational advice is given, and the boy 
led to take specific subjects which will 
complete his preparation for college, 
technical school, business or industrial 
activity. He has become accustomed to 
doing things which have a commercial 
value ; he has learned to think for him- 
self, and to appreciate the value of labor, 
so that he is enthusiastic in the develop- 
ment of his powers. 

"The three-year boys in the commer- 
cial division are given other commercial 
subjects, while the industrial boys arc 
given instruction in gasolene engines, 
stationary, automobile and marine. 

"Now, again, the compensation has 
increased from $15 to $20, and the parent 
is willing to make any sacrifice to enable 
the boy to reach this goal. 

"The fourth year in the high school 
is left free to specialize in those subjects 
which have been elected either as a vo- 
cation to be followed through life or in 
concentrating upon the college prepara- 
tion. But, m any case, at the comple- 
tion of four years, the boy has been led 
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through different occupations, indus- 
trial or commercial. He has been given 
two or three opportunities for earning a 
livelihood. He has done all the work of 
the regular high school, in addition 
thereto, and through this entire period 
has performed his assigned tasks cheer- 
fully and with intelligence. The parents 
\vho watch the progress of the boy from 
year to year gladly sacrifice on his ac- 
count, feeling that when the time comes 
to leave school, instead of joining the 
great army of street walkers who are 
obliged to hunt for a job, concerning the 
requirements of which they know noth- 
ing, he will seek employment for which 
he has been trained, enter this work with 
enthusiasm and make for himself a re- 
sp>ectable living." 

The natural question is asked and an- 
swered. "How can the crowded pro- 
g^ram of the public schools allow this 
extra work to be added without serious 
injury to the boys' health ?" This is an- 
swered by stating that all non-essentials 
are eliminated, that there is a readjust- 
ment of the courses of study and a re- 
writing of the textbooks for those who 
are not going to college. Small classes 
and male teachers of liberal training and 
experience give to the work concentra- 
tion of effort and definiteness of purpose, 
and so there is enthusiasm and accom- 
plishment. The boys find they are get- 
ting somewhere, and those who never 
attended school other than under pro- 
test oome gladly, and fairly glow over 
their work. 

Mr. Speare concludes : "A system such 
as indicated, if operated by the public 
schools, would require a greatly in- 
creased expenditure of money for the 
teaching staff and equipment. It would 
require also the establishment of many 
new features, but that it is absolutely 
workable fs our firm conviction. To 
summarize, we would suggest as fol- 
lows: 

"1. A vocation counsellor for each 
town or city, with trained assistants. 

"2. As small sections as finances 
would make possible. 



"3. Vocational training of some sort 
offered each year in every grade suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the boy or girl 
to drop out of the day school and enter 
such employment if it becomes necessary, 
but leading on year by year to a line of 
occupation requiring greater skill, broad- 
er opportunity and increased compensa- 
tion. 

"4. An employment bureau run by 
each school system for those who find it 
necessary to leave school, to place many 
such scholars in industries for which 
they have been partially trained. 

"6. An advisory board of business 
men and manufacturers who would take 
the direct output of the public schools, 
if found competent, whenever a vacancy 
occurred. 

"6. A close interlocking between the 
day and evening school systems, so that 
the 'pupil, when obliged to drop out of 
the day school might secure work tor 
which he had been prepared, enter the 
evening school and carry on his educa- 
tion uninterruptedly. 

"This plan may seem Utopian to those 
who have not given it careful study or 
seen it in operation, but it is in the firm 
conviction of the writer that every feat- 
ure could be adopted by a modern school 
system, and when properly administered 
would keep the scholars in school a much 
greater length of time, awaken an inter- 
est and enthusiasm largely unknown, 
and make an immense contribution to the 
economic conditions of our state and 
nation." 

At this year's meeting of the Alabama 
Educational Association Mrs. Martha S. 

Gielow, "the little 
The Elation mother of the Appa- 

Mou^tain Child lacWan mountaineer," 

made, a plea for the 
education of the children that are 
cut off from civilization and its advan- 
tages. Mrs. Gielow is the founder of 
the Southern Industrial Educational 
Association, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, and she asks nothing for her 
labors but the enlightenment of those 
who need enlightenment most. 
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She is a little motherly women — Mrs. 
Gielow is — ^but her cause is large, and if 
bodies were measured \^ enthusiasm or 
earnestness she would be in size as colos- 
sal as the work she so eloquently pleads. 
Her words were the means of forming 
an Alabama Auxiliary at Birmingham. 
Other auxiliaries are being organized in 
other states North and South, and a fine 
opportunity is offered philanthropy for 
assisting the schools already in operation 
and for helping in the organization of 
new ones. 

Among the many telling things said 
by Mrs. Gielow at the Alabama meeting 
were these: 

"The cause of the uneducated children 
of the Southland appeals to me more 
than any other cause of the day ; not only 
from a humane standpoint, but because 
it is the most vital cause today from the 
standpoint of national welfare. 

"Much is being said these days about 
the conservation of the nation's re- 
sources, but what is material wealth com- 
pared to human worth? What is the 
importance of the conservation of her 
forests and waters and minerals, com- 
pared to the importance of the conserva- 
tion of her children ? 

"The most valuable asset to the nation, 
says a great thinker, is its 'enlightened 
citizenship.' Then what a loss, what a 
waste of her most precious assets is rep- 
resented in the vast per cent of her un- 
educated children of the Appalachian! 

"The millions of people cut off from 
education, progress and civilization in 



our Southern mountains are the only real 
Americans of the nation, and most of 
them are descendants of our Revolution- 
ary heroes. And these people, represent- 
ing the very seed-corn of Americanism, 
have been allowed to go to waste lo, 
these many years! Gold nuggets of 
humanity ! — nuggets of the human metal 
that rings truest, left, forgotten, un- 
mined, unrefined! 

"It is more inspiring to work at the 
top, to be a factor in the glorious ad- 
vance of higher education, and yet the 
fundamental work for the uplift and en- 
lightenment of our belated Anglo-Saxon 
is the most vital. 

"The Southern Industrial Education 
Association might, perhaps, be likened 
to an educational life-boat gathering up 
the wrecked and those drifting beyond 
the reach of the deeper drafted vessels, 
and going to the rescue of thousands who 
are stranded on the rocks of ignorance 
and chained to them by their poverty and 
inaccessibility. 

"Philanthropy has not yet turned to 
the foundation work for which we stand ; 
but the time is at hand when the cause 
of those who cannot hope to reach a 
'college' or enjoy a 'library' will appeal 
as deeply to the great dispensers of such 
blessings as the cause of the more for- 
tunate. 

"The principle of the Southern Indus- 
trial Educational Association is to build 
from the bottom, to give a solid practi- 
cal primary foundation, with best train- 
ing in industrial arts." 



AN EDUCATED MAN 



ONCE upon a time President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University gave what he consid- 
ered five tests of an educated man. This 
was several years ago. He may have 
forgot the five tests, so may have others, 
and many may never have read them 
at all. 



1. Correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue. 

2. Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and of action. 

3. The power and habit of reflection. 

4. The power of intellectual growth. 

5. Efficiency — ^the power to do. 



OF CURRENT INTEREST 



COLLEGE MEN AND THE BIBLE 

DURING the year 1904 seventy 
representative members of Greek 
letter fraternities gathered in a 
room at the University of Michigan, 
writes Mr. Qayton Sedgwick Cooper in 
Century for May. The meeting had 
been called by an undergraduate of that 
institution to consider the relation of the 
study of the Bible to the fraternity house 
life of the university. In stating the ob- 
ject of the meeting the undergraduate 
said : 

*T have never been known particularly 
as a religious man, yet I have come to 
appreciate that especially in fraternity 
life some of us must face seriously the 
problems and the temptations of our col- 
lege days. It appears to me that these 
problems can be considered in connection 
with a sane and intelligent study of the 
Bible. I confess that I know little of the 
book myself, but I am determined to be- 
gin its study, and if there is no one else 
to do it, I will lead a group of athletic 
men in my own fraternity house." 

The result was the formation of 
groups for the study of the Bible in four- 
teen Greek letter fraternities at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

It is significant that from this begin- 
ning in one institution there has grown 
a continent-wide interest in this book 
among fraternity men. Last year 4,939 
members of Greek letter fraternities 
were studying the Bible with much in- 
terest and seriousness in voluntary 
groups in their chapter houses. 

When Professor Henry Drummond 
made his first visit to America he ad- 
dressed the students in professional 
schools in New York City. He wrote 
home to a friend in England that he had 
never seen a crowd of men who were 



more severely driven by their daily 
schedules or men who were surrounded 
by fiercer temptation of every sort. As 
this plan for the study of the Bible in- 
creased in its comprehension of different 
classes of students, it was said that pro- 
fessional men would not be interested, 
nor would they have time to engage in 
such study. But it is of real interest to 
note that in the city of New York at the 
present time 115 professional students 
are meeting every week in little groups, 
using a series of sFudies upon the social 
and political teachings of Christianity. 
The interest among this class of stu- 
dents in New York is paralleled by a 
similar awakening among men in profes- 
sional schools in other large cities. 

Last college year three hundred and 
eighty-two North American institutions 
reported the following facts concerning 
the popular standing of the Bible among 
leaders in college life : 

Prize and scholarship men 885 

Editors of college papers 696 

Class presidents 795 

Members of college glee clubs 1.383 

Members of varsity baseball teams 1,271 

Members of varsity football teams 1,445 

Members of varsity track teams 958 

Members of varsity basketball teams 535 

At the University of Wisconsin the 
student who has been specially influential 
this year in the Bible campaign is prob- 
ably the leading student in the university, 
being one of the most prominent men in 
the crew and on other athletic teams. An 
alumnus of Cornell recently remarked 
that last season in every Greek letter 
fraternity at Cornell there was a group 
of men studying the English Bible. He 
added that this study was becoming a 
popular and permanent interest of un- 
dergraduate life. For two years an em- 
ployed Bible secretary has been giving 
his entire time to the voluntary Bible 
work at Yale, while at Princeton, the 
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University of Pennsylvania, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the University of Illi- 
nois and other institutions, the equiva- 
lent of one employed man's time has been 
devoted to this student interest. The 
development of this activity among the 
large state institutions of the South and 
West is also of striking importance. In 
1908-09, ten state institutions in those 
particular regions reported an actual at- 
tendance of 3,678 students in voluntary 
Bible classes, the superintending agency 
being the college Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations. 

The introduction of Bible courses, ref- 
erence books and literature suitable to 
student life and conditions, has had 
marked influence upon this movement. 
Many a college man, quite regardless of 
his beliefs, would study this book if he 
really knew how to begin. A committee 
of scholars was formed a few years ago 
for the special purpose of preparing out- 
line courses adapted to student life. The 
demand for these books has increased 
continually during the last ten years, and 
in the college year of 1908-09, 41,599 
books for the study of the English Bible, 
prepared by college professors and Bible 
experts, were purchased. 

COLLEGE SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 

THE league really had its beginning 
in Boston in 1900, when some col- 
lege women of that city decided 
to take a positive stand in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. Later on other organiza- 
tions of the same kind were established 
in different states of the Union. In 1908 
delegates from eleven of these organiza- 
tions met in Buffalo and the movement 
became a national one. 

What is the College Suffrage League 
accomplishing? iMiss Frances Fisher 
Byers, writing in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, answers the question through Mis? 
Caroline Lexow, secretary of the league. 

"The present outlook is very encourag- 
ing," said Miss Lexow. "We have 
branches organized in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Kentucky and even as far 



south as Louisiana, to say nothing of 
seven Western states; many of the col- 
leges and universities have college chap- 
ters, as Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Barnard, 
Cornell, Leland Stanford, New York 
University Law School and others which 
are equally influential, yet less widely 
known. 

"Our special function is to interest un- 
dergraduates in the colleges. I think the 
college women owe a tremendous debt to 
the suffrage movement, for it is due to 
suffrage that they are now enjoying their 
present advantages. The college league 
was formed primarily to give college wo- 
men as easy an opportunity as possible 
to express their appreciation of what suf- 
frage has done for them. What we have 
to fight against in the colleges is not in- 
difference to the subject on the part of 
the students, but simply their lack of 
time to devote any attention to it. The 
college curriculum as it is today gives 
them no opportunity whatsoever to know 
what the movement has done for them. 
The older organizations like the Consum- 
er's League and the Colle^ Settlement, 
being long established, take precedence 
on that account and leave practically no 
time for the consideration of the suffrage 
subject. 

"The men's leagues for suffrage, wfiich 
are of course a new development, and I 
must add a most valuable help to the 
movement, have not as yet been organ- 
ized in the colleges, with the exception of 
Columbia University. When the young 
men who belong to these leagues go out 
and take part in politics, it will mean 
much for the suffrage movement in this 
countrv." 

In reply to a question regarding the 
feasibility of having both young men and 
women in the same leagues in the col- 
leges. Miss Lexow replied: "I think if 
the organization is purely academical, 
where the question is simply to be dis- 
cussed and studied and the members do 
not intend to do practical political work. 
it is well to have both sexes represented 
in the membership, but if political work 
is to be undertaken by a college orgfani- 
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zation, then I think it is doubtful wheth- 
er it is wise to have both men and women 
in the same association. For above every- 
thing else woman suffrage in its efforts 
must be independent politically. It must 
not be identified with any existing politi- 
cal party, and how can it maintain its 
political independence, when some of its 
members are voters, the men who repre- 
sent various political parties, according 
to their individual convictions. 

"However, this does not apply to the 
National College Suffrage League at the 
present time, for it is not engaged in any 
practical political work like canvassing 
districts or influencing legislators. It is 
simply concerned in the spreading of the 
propaganda to college men and women 
and the undergraduates. The league 
specializes on several lines of work. 
First, in organizing and encouraging the 
formation of college leagues ; also in pub- 
lishing and disseminating literature of 
accurate and statistical information on 
the subject of suffrage with the purpose 
of convincing college women and men. 
The league also sends the traveling li- 
braries to the colleges, which are kept 
and read by each college one month and 
then passed along. Lwrturers of promi- 
nence like Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Grenfell are sent out at the expense of 
the league several times each year to ad- 
dress the students of the various colleges. 
"Miss M. Carey Thomas, the president 
of Bryn Mawr, is our able and brilliant 
president, and to her efforts and general- 
ship the greater part of the success of 
the National College Suffrage League is 
due, and I think what she says about the 
league expresses its purpose more com- 
prehensively than I have. Miss Thomas 
says: TBecause woman suffrage is first 
of all woman's question is the reason that 
the College Equal Suffrage League has 
been formed. Its object is to convince 
every college woman, whether in college 
or out of college, of the necessity of wo- 
man suffrage. A body of convinced col- 
lege women must be taken seriously. 
They will make converts by tongue and 
pen. They will, I believe, convince all 



other women. They will convince col- 
lege men. It is not enough to believe in 
it — we must work for it. The issues in- 
volved are so overwhelmingly important 
first of all to us, as women, caring as we 
must for all other women's welfare, and 
second to us, as citizens of the modem 
industrial state.' " 

THE MINE SCHOOLS 

ONE of the great social forces today 
in the anthracite region of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania is what is 
commonly known as the "mine school," 
prints the Boston Transcript. It is a 
force important not so much for what it 
has already done — ^though that is much — 
as for what it is sure to do in the future. 

It is helping to solve the problem that 
has occupied the thoughts of statesmen 
and scientists for many years — the prob- 
lem of the conservation of resources. It 
aims not at S)rmptoms but at the very 
root of the trouble — ^the lack of knowl- 
edge and training. The economic and 
sociological conditions in the hard coal 
fields are peculiar to this region. With- 
in an area of about 500 square miles is 
contained the entire anthracite supply of 
the United States. Directly or indirectly, 
practically the whole population may be 
said to depend upon the mining industry. 
The need for labor has brought to this 
region vast numbers of immigrants. 
They come from every part of Europe, 
and there are some mines in which from 
fifteen to twenty languages are spoken by 
the workers. Naturally such a condition 
creates a most difficult situation. 

The operator is more directly interest- 
ed in the quality of mine labor than any- 
one else. He sees good coal going to 
waste because the men who are mining 
it are not well trained. Sometimes he 
sees a life lost because a worker, out of 
ignorance or carelessness bred of ignor- 
ance, has disregarded the rules designed 
to protect him. He sees what the real 
remedy must be, if there be a remedy, 
and he has set about to provide it by the 
establishment of schools. 

The person who lived in the anthra- 
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cite region many years ago can hardly 
appreciate the difficulty of the problem 
now faced by the operator. Formerly 
the English-speaking and Teutonic races 
predominated in the anthracite region. 
Not only were they an intelligent class, 
but many of these men had been brought 
up in mining communities. Men who 
had had years of experience in the mines 
of England, Scotland and Wales were 
attracted to this country by the higher 
pay and better conditions of work. A 
number of them are still to be found in 
the hard coal fields, but, relatively speak- 
ing, their part in the production of an- 
thracite has become less and less im- 
portant. Now the mining industry has 
to rely upon a class of Europeans whose 
traditions and experience have nothing 
to do with mining. Hordes of immi- 
grants from southern and eastern 
Europe have filled the region, while com- 
petent miners have been discouraged 
from coming by the law which demands 
two years of service in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite mines before a miner's 
certificate can be granted. 

Thus has arisen the urgent necessity 
for better training. Several of the min- 
ing companies have established schools 
which they conduct for the benefit of 
their employees. These employees, no 
matter in what branch of mining work 
they may be, are encouraged to attend. 
The powerful inducement is the ultimate 
promotion which is sure to follow faith- 
JFul study. The workers who attend one 
of these schools are constantly under the 
eye of the management. If their actual 
daily work in or about the mines is well 
done, progress in the school leads to 
their selection for more responsible posi- 
tions. The school record serves to point 
out to the management which workers 
have in them the "stuff" for big things. 

One of the first schools to be estab- 
lished by the operators is that of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company at Pottsville. The attendants 
are the apprentices and joumevmen em- 
ployed in the shops and the mine work- 
ers in the company's collieries in the 



vicinity. The head of the school, one of 
the mechanical engineers of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, is a graduate of 
Lehigh University. 

Because of the admission of new men 
every year, it has been found necessary 
to divide the school into two sections, 
the junior and senior class. 

In the junior class mathematics is 
taught by the method of problems deal- 
ing with phases of the work with which 
the men come in daily contact. Gradu- 
ally the problems grow more difficult and 
involve the principle of elementary me- 
chanics and mining sections. One-half 
of the session is devoted to free-hand 
sketching of machine parts or practical 
mining problems. 

In its drawing course the senior class 
starts at once upon the drawing of sim- 
ple machine parts with which the mem- 
bers are more or less acquainted. Grad- 
ually the drawing is made more com- 
plex, until, at the end of the term, each 
student is capable of making an intelli- 
gent drawing of a difficult piece of ma- 
chinery. The senior class course also 
contains problems useful to moulders, 
machinists and miners. Another branch 
of instruction is foundry practice; from 
this the members learn enough of the 
composition of iron to mix the various 
grades of iron in the cupola. 

A change in the routine work comes 
in the form of illustrated "talks." Every 
now and then some expert comes to the 
school and lectures on the subject with 
which he is most familiar. 

The educational system of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, begun two years 
ago, has already been extended by the 
establishment of a second school. The 
first one is at Lost Creek, the second at 
Centralia. The school is open to all em- 
ployees, from foremen down to door-boy 
and slate picker. 

The work of instruction is carried on 
in conjunction with a large correspond- 
ence college. A strict record of perform- 
ance is kept, and forwarded to the gen- 
eral manager of the company period- 
ically. Other things being equal, the 
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raen who are doing best in the school, 
shoAving' themselves fit for larger respon- 
sibilities, are promoted. 

The Y. M. C. A. has become, with the 
assistance of the operators, a forceful 
factor in promoting education among the 
mine workers. It has launched upon a 
campaign for the establishment of "min- 
ing institutes" throughout the region. 

SCHOOLS IN PORTO RICO 

NOWHERE else can one see as in 
Porto Rico what the American 
school system can accomplish 
when it is planted in virgin soil. The 
school system in Pdrto Rico, as it exists 
today, is purely American. A Spaniard, 
writing in a newspaper of Madrid in 
this year of 1910, has this to say of the 
Spanish schools: 

"The schools in Spain as in other more 
fortunate countries should be human 
nurseries. Unfortunately very few are 
more than mere cages in which men and 
women in formation live like so many 
parrots and magpies, chattering phrases 
they do not understand and performing 
tricks for the diversion of the chance 
spectator and the edification of the train- 
er. The Spanish school perpetuates anti- 
quated customs ; is heedless of the bodily 
development of its youth; permits his 
brain to be moulded at the caprice of the 
pedagogue; engenders an elastic con- 
science, and makes servile his will 
power." 

"If this is the condition of the public 
schools in the capital city of Spain to- 
day," says a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script, "can one wonder at the utter in- 
efficiency of the public schools in this 
distant colony of Spain in 1898." 

One is told that at the time of the 
American occupation of Porto Rico 80 
per cent or more of the population of the 
island were illiterate; that about one- 
third of the population — over 300,000 — 
were of school age, and that of this num- 
ber about 8 per cent only were said to be 
attending school — Spanish schools of 
which we gain a fair idea from the quo- 
tation already cited. We are told also 



that it is expected that the census of 
1910 will show that but 60 per cent and 
probably less are illiterate ; that there are 
now schools enough on the island to 
accommodate one-third of the children 
of school age, and that they are all 
crowded ; and that of the teaching force 
about 1,400 are Porto Ricans, half of 
whom have had a normal school train- 
ing. These facts and many more just 
as significant can be read in the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, but neither written nor spoken 
words can fully tell the story. The fig- 
ures represent astonishing accomplish- 
ments, but to realize their true import 
one should visit the Normal School at 
Rio Piedras, which is the actual heart- 
centre which IS pumping the lifeblood of 
our educational methods into every vil- 
lage and town of Porto Rico; and he 
should then drive through the island and 
visit the town and rural schools where 
these teachers are at work. 

The Practice School connected with 
the Normal School at Rio Piedras is 
really responsible for the rare quality of 
so many of the Porto Rican teachers. 
The beautiful cement building:, with its 
great windows, wide halls and cloistered 
corridors accommod^ites about 800 oupils. 
Expert American teachers (with one 
Porto Rican, herself a normal school 
graduate) form the force which is re- 
sponsible not only for the welfare of the 
pupils in the different grades, who must 
not be hampered in their progress by 
the constant change of practice teachers, 
but also for the development of the 
teaching qualities of the normal puoils. 

Of the course in the normal school lit- 
tle need be said. Tts curriculum corre- 
sponds to the curricula of most normal 
schools; though on account of the eco- 
nomic conditions in Porto Rico some of 
them have a special significance and 
value; as, for example, the classes in 
manual training, gardening and cooking. 
And the work of the ptinils in the art de- 
partment shows a native artistic abiHtv 
of a hiofh order. Tt should be remem- 
bered also that most of the work of these 
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pupils is in an acquired language, though 
work in Spanish is required throughout 
all grades. 

For the children of the Practice School 
a most valuable institution is the school 
bank where the small boys and girls 
bring each day the pennies they have 
earned or received in any way. When 
the amount of $2 is reached the princi- 
pal deposits it to the pupil's account in 
the savings bank that it may draw inter- 
est. These small savings have in some 
instances grown to an astonishing 
amount, and in one or two cases the 
children have been happy in' the knowl- 
edge that it has been in their power to 
help their families in some grave finan- 
cial crisis. 

There is no race line or class line or 
sex line drawn in the public schools. 
Boys and girls — Porto Ricans, Negroes 
and Americans — study side by side, and 
excepting in the case of the anemic child 
of some poor peon, who is physically ham- 
pered, the race for intellectual supremacy 
is close. And these backward anemic 
children are rapidly becoming fewer, for 
throughout the island are "anemia sta- 
tions," where the victims of the hook- 
worm, the principal cause of anemia, 
may receive free treatment, which cures. 

THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 

NOW that good weather is at hand 
and it is no hardship to remain out 
of doors, the fresh air advocates 
are numerous. But the open-air school 
is for all the year — when the weather is 
cold as when it is warm. Recently a 
man came out of the West to teach the 
East the doctrine of fresh air, and he 
illustrated his points with his own expe- 
rience in his own school. This man was 
Professor William E. Watt, master of 
the Graham Public School in Chicago. 

The open-air school is not an idea 
original in Chicago, although in this par- 
ticular school it has been developed to a 
degree astonishing even to those famil- 
iar with the movement in other places. 
The Providence, Rhode Island, school 
was established in the fall of 1907, being 



the first of its kind in the country and 
modeled somewhat upon out-door schools 
in Germany and England, where instruc- 
tion after this fashion comes naturally 
with the larger life of the people in the 
open air. The Providence school was 
established in an unoccupied building, 
which was prepared for the purpose by 
making three sides of windows that could 
be pulled entirely out of the way. With 
a southern exposure this school was 
started in mid-winter, the attendance be- 
ing very shortly the full number that the 
room could contain. The purpose of the 
school was the aiding of those with men- 
tal diflficulties induced by tuberculosis. 
Boston was not long in taking a cue 
from her neighbor and a year later there 
was started on Parker Hill the first 
school to be continued through the whole 
year. Following this plan schools have 
been established in Washington, New 
York, Rochester, Hartford, Pittsburg 
and Chicago, with other cities like Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Newark formulating their plans. New 
York has carried the experiment to the 
extent of three schools opened at the be- 
ginning of the academic year in the fall 
and Washington fitted up two schools. 

The Chicago experiment was main- 
tained only for a month to beg^n with in 
a season of last year when it was no 
hardship to remain out of doors. There 
were thirty children to be cared for, se- 
lected from the Stock Yards district. 
They were of the poorest sort, no family 
income being more than $12 a week- 
while eight of the families were receiv- 
ing aid, and the children had been irreg- 
ular in their attendance in school on ac- 
count of illness and were below normal 
grade. The plan of the school included 
meals at short intervals, work, exercise. 
light gymnastics, rest and sleep, with 
some instruction. The manifest results 
were increase in weight and improve- 
ment in health, the children continuing to 
gain, more than half of them, after re- 
turning home where the conditions might 
be assumed to be still unfavorable. 

Up to this time the movement had 
been one towards the cure of the sick 
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child, the pupils being selected on ac- 
count of tuberculosis or general back- 
wardness. Here Mr. Watt has widened 
the field of the out-door school to the 
liealthful children as well as the sick. He 
lias so extended his experiment that re- 
oently he opened seven rooms and a roof 
garden in his great thirty-room school 
liouse to the outside air, and in Septem- 
ber next there will be fifteen of the 
rooms so arranged that they may be used 
as open-air rooms. * 

In the opinion of this advanced educa- 
tor and sanitarian, it is little short of 
criminal to force children to remain dur- 
ing hours every day in a school room in 
which the hardiest cactus would have not 
the slightest show for life. The law 
compels the children to go to school, and 
once there the authorities fail to provide 
for them the one thing most needful, 
cool, moist air to breathe. The road 
through school is hard and rocky enough, 
when it ought to be made as pleasant 
and natural as possible. "Few of our 
working men go to church," says Pro- 
fessor Watt, "and why? Because, work- 
ing in the fresh air, the dryness and hot- 
ness of the church atmosphere makes 
them sleepy. They disgrace themselves, 
p>erhaps they snore, but at all events it is 
impossible to get them to go back." 

"The Graham school has baths and 
manual training, cooking rooms and an 
assembly hall, and the best system of 
warming and ventilation known. There 
are little thermostats on the walls that 
work automatically and let in hot or cold 
air, but the air in the rooms is the most 
villanous ever put before a child. It 
makes adenoids, swollen tonsils, croup 
and tuberculosis." 

Mr. Watt explains the last remark by 
noting that the mucous membrane of the 
nose distills each day a pint of the finest 
bactericide known, deadly to certain mi- 
crobes. Under the influence day after 
day of air without humidity, it dries and 
cracks and becomes a culture medium 
instead. Here the first great bulwark of 
the body is broken down and an invita- 
tion is offered to the micro-organism to 
come in and be welcome. The defence 
turns traitor and gives aid and comfort 



to the enemy. Some teachers hold the 
room at eighty degrees because they are 
chilly and must do so, and the children 
must bear it 

"What this does to them I can tell you 
from the examination by my physician in 
the schools. We are generous to our 
school physicians in Chicago," says Mr. 
Watt. "We pay them the munificent 
sum of $75 a month. I blush for Chi- 
cago" — Boston, by the way, pays its 
school physicians $200 a year, or $17 a 
month. "I told my school physician to 
examine the ninety children in the two 
out-door rooms for nasal discharges and 
he found only two were suffering. Then 
he examined two similar rooms where 
the teaching had been under the usual 
conditions of atmosphere within the 
room, and he reported forty cases. The 
classes were precisely similar. 

"We are curing adenoids by a natural 
method in the Graham school. Don't 
you know that at the Children's Hospital 
connected with Bellevue in New York, 
they have given up the knife and are 
using the open-air cure for this difficulty. 
One of my nurses had been reported ill 
and I found that she had been taking 
children to the hospital for operations. 
I stopped her, and despite the fact that 
the rules of the school board order op- 
erations, these rules are now broken in 
this school. There are many rules bro- 
ken by this series of experiments, and if 
I should be held to a strict accounting 
according to the rules, my fate would be 
sealed." 

The Graham school is really now in 
two parts, certain rooms are without 
windows and devoid of desks. In these 
the children stay with their out-door 
clothing on and study and recite and ex- 
ercise. For certain things, like writing, 
warmer rooms are used for a time, but 
blackboard exercises are easily and rath- 
er proudly accomplished with mittens on. 
A long table serves the purpose of desks 
when needed, and there are three heights 
of comfortable, movable chairs. The 
temperature is approximately that of 
out-of-doors, though, of course, in win- 
ter always a few degrees higher. The 
rest of the school house is now furnished 
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with proper air, a steam jet in the base- 
ment affording the humidity needed. The 
quantity of water that air will take up on 
being heated is a surprise to every one 
who considers it for the first time. In 
these other rooms the humidifying has 
accomplished much and permits of the 
lowering of the temperature from the 
seventy-five or eighty that so often was 
necessaray to an individual in that dry 
air to sixty-five or even sixty-one. Right 
air in the school rooms, the halls and 
places of assembly, courts, churches and 
department stores, and in the home, 
means health and, withal, economy, for 
there is great saving in coal between a 
temperature of seventy-five and sixty. 

A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

CHANGES in the student life at 
our colleges have kept pace with 
the changes in all ' things else. 
At a meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, in Boston in April, Mr. 
Benjamin T. Hill of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, read from the letters of the late 
Stephen Salisbury, who belonged to the 
class of 1817 at Harvard. Mr. Salis- 
bury was the son of a rich man, and the 
letters were written to his father and 
mother. 

Quite different conditions from those 
existing at the present time were re- 
vealed in these letters, which described 
intimately the life of the young man 
and the customs of his fellows. At 
that time the college had only thirteen 
professors and four tutors and 301 un- 
dergraduates. There was little of the 
college life as it is now known and no 
orgfanized athl'etics. The students' 
main recreations were walking and rid- 
ing, and young Salisbury was advised 
by his mother to skip rope in his room 
on rainy days when he could not take 
his usual walk. His parents prescribed 
his dress and kept a close oversije^ht 
of his diet and actions, . even telling 
him when he should have his hair cut. 

In the matter of expenses it is in- 
teresting to note that for one quarter 
Salisbury's expense bill was $4.72, of 
which $2 was for sta^e fare. The 
young student had to submit to his 



father a carefully itemized bill of all his 
expenses. One luxury which the 
young man wished was curtains for 
his room, but his mother thought it 
necessary to refuse his request He 
was frequently warned about his health 
and his dress. One or two letters 
show that college duties began at 6 1 
m. and were not ended until evening. 
His father advised him not to rcgarii 
his studies as a task but as an cnter- 
taintnent. 

The college celebration at the con- 
clusion of peace with England is des- 
cribed in one letter, and important fea- 
tures of the celebration appear to have 
been prayers and an illumination of 
the college buildiners. In 1814 the stu- 
dents rebelled against the college gOT- 
emment and some of them were rusti- 
cated while all were fined $1 each. 
Young Salisbury offered his parent^ 
some naive explanations for siding 
with the students and not with the 
erovemment. Incidentally he mentioned 
havins: to secure permission from the 
president to stay in Boston on a Sat- 
urday nisfht. In 1815 Salisbury Joined 
the military company of the college 
and asked his father for money to buy 
his reeimentals, the uniform consisting 
of white trousers and blue coat. 

In 1816 the student Salisbury' had 
a part at the exhibition and he craved 
permission of his mother to be per- 
mitted to wear silk stockines at the 
exhibition. The purchase of a black 
silk gfown for public occasions also n^ 
cessitated an appeal to his parert^ 
Resrarding horse-back ridiner the elde' 
Salisbury advised the son to use onlv 
old. worn-out horses. 

The letters give instructive infonna- 
tion about commencement in IBl* 
The invitations were sent out in tli? 
name of the parents of the student and 
the entertainment included a dinner 
at Hersey's Inn. There were plutn 
and sponge cakes, and amons: the 
f^rinVs were quantities of Madeira and 
port, brandy and Jamaica spirit. 

T^^er** Imve been great changes in all 
but "spirit.^ 



WHAT IS SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR? 



By C. P. GARY 

SUPSRINTBNDSNT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OP WISCONSIN 



I WANT my children to get an educa- 
tion SO they may get a living by the 
use of their wits and not have to 
work as I have done." Such a remark 
as this I have often heard, and I have 
no doubt the speaker usually has in 
mind a life of ease and dignity in a pro- 
fession, an office, or some other lucra- 
tive position in which he thinks there 
is nothing to do but read newspapers, 
smoke cigars and wear a fresh starched 
shirt every day. Sometimes the speak- 
er is pessimistic or bitter, and feels that 
his own life of hard, unremunerative 
labor is necessitated by lack of school- 
ing. 

The man of independent wealth 
sometimes says: "I want my children 
to get an education for the sake of 
social distinction; I abominate these 
new-rich people with their boorish 
ways, their crude speech, their ignor- 
ance of the ancient classics. My child- 
ren have both time and money and they 
must get the polish, the culture, which 
they can get only in the best schools." 

Often the speaker is himself too cul- 
tured to state the facts so baldly, but 
this is what he has in mind. 

Another says: "I want my boy to 
go to school and study something that 
will help him earn a living when he 
gets out of school. Much of your 
school education takes from a boy all 
notion of work with his hands and 
leaves him unfit to do anything useful. 
He must then go to a special school 
for a long period in order to learn how 
to earn a living. Give me the kind of 
education that leads somewhere with- 
out going around Robin Hood's bam 
or bankrupting a man in moderate cir- 



cumstances in putting his children 
through schooL" 

Says another: "I want my child to 
get an education for the sake of the 
mental discipline, and the moral quali- 
ties that develop under good teachers 
and good instruction; it is the making 
of a man. I do not care much what 
he studies, but I do care much who his 
teacher is, and how he studies. I want 
his intelligence developed, his habits 
correctly formed and his ideals placed 
high." 

But what shall you and I say of the 
purpose of education ? The high school 
has at least four aims — ^three real and 
one fictitious. These aims are culture, 
discipline, utility, and preparation for 
college. I shall omit the last as ex- 
traneous to the discussion. 

Culture is a term that is vague in 
meaning for the reason that every one 
who uses it puts his own meaning into 
it. To the dude it means an artificial 
mode of speech, together with flowers, 
a little French, and often a slavish imi- 
tation of his British brother. To the 
man of academic training it generally 
means knowledge of the "humanities," 
especially Latin and Greek. In the 
best sense of the word, it is often taken 
to mean about all that is best in per- 
sonal worth — sympathy, refinement, in- 
telligence, knowledge, efficiency. 

Discipline is more definite in mean- 
ing and is used to designate the out- 
come of close mental application for a 
considerable period upon various stud- 
ies that present serious problems for 
mastery. One element in discipline is 
the habit of continued mental con- 
centration, regardless of environment. 
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Utility is equivalent to usefulness, 
especially the immediately useful, as 
agriculture for the farmer, typewriting 
for the typewriter, a trade for the ar- 
tisan. 

To sum it up, the high school is 
called upon to develop general intelli- 
gence, store the mind with knowledge 
of the world and its ways of dealing 
with people, give firmness of texture 
to the mind and train it to use its own 
stores of knowledge to the best advan- 
tage. To this may well be added the 
training necessary to get the student 
into some useful employment without 
too much delay, if circumstances re- 
quire it. Intelligence, affability, power 
of concentration and the possession of 
much usable knowledge make a combi- 
nation that spells success. Too often, 
however, the student's knowledge is 
not usable, even if it is of the right 
sort. The schools largely act upon the 
old adage that knowledge is power. 
They measure the student by his abil- 
ity to absorb learning. If he is docile, 
has a good memory, and can give back 
accurately what his instructor and his 
books say to him he is a "good student" 
and on the high road to success. 

The world at large little dreams to 
what absurd lengths the best schools 
go in the direction of memory cram- 
ming even in this day and age. Re- 
cently, in one of our best universities, 
a class of students was kept for eight 
months out of nine learning by heart 
the most absurd rubbish under the 
name of "theory of elocution" as a 
preparation for practice in learning to 
read effectively. The ninth and last 
month of the year was spent in desul- 
tory efforts to learn a little play for the 
sake of practice, but there was never 
even in this any drill in reading. This 
for most of the students ended their 
college training in reading. 

In a great university a short time 
since a professor of mathematics gave 
a course in trigonometry. He openly 
told his students that all he wanted 
them to do was to understand the "the- 
ory" he gave them in lectures three 
times a week for a semester. The stu- 



dents who "passed" in this course could 
not today solve a simple problem to 
save their souls, unless they have stud- 
ied the subject since. A professor oi 
English gives a course in grammaT k 
students who want to teach English in 
high schools. The semester is tiJcen 
up in explaining that English is aii 
uninfiected language and has no gnic- 
mar. Drill in the analysis of dUBoilt 
English sentences would be a most ex- 
cellent training for these young peoplt 
It would develop their analytic power 
and would add to their efficiency a^ 
teachers. But that would be usefnl 
and the useful is with many college 
professors taboo. In many of the b^ 
institutions in this country today 
teachers are taught the art of teaching. 
not by practice and criticism, but h\ 
lectures on pedagogy. One of these 
lecturers recently said to his studenfe 
in the "teachers' course" in an aca- 
demic subject, "Remember that in the 
high school you are to teach the sub- 
ject. The professor of pedagog)' will 
tell you that you must teach boys and 
girls, but this is nothing but cant" 
Which, being interpreted, means thar 
the teacher must have her interests 
centered in biology, physics, and the 
like, and not in her pupils. They may 
be interested or not, they may leam 
or not ; that is their affair and not the 
business of the teacher. 

You can find scores of young men 
and women now about to get diplomat 
from leading institutions of the coun- 
try who are saying to one another that 
teaching is going to be a soft snap. 
"You assign the lessons and you have 
the book so you can see whether the 
pupils recite correctly or not." School 
board officers might as well make use 
of phonographs in their school room? 
as to employ teachers who act upon 
such instruction as is given by some 
university professors who are so ab- 
sorbed in their subjects as not to care 
a rap about students as young people 
to be transformed into worthy, effi- 
cient citizens. To be sure, there are 
many young people, especially among 
those who have had experience JS 
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teaching, who have a higher conception 
of the teacher's function. 

The school says, I will test you by 
what you know ; the world says, I will 
test you by what you can do. The 
solution is for the school to teach both 
knowing and doing. The school should 
transform knowledge into power as 
rapidly as knowledge is acquired. 
There is only one safe and sure way to 
do this and that is to put knowledge 
into practice as promptly as possible. 
One reason why our schools are so 
sadly divorced from the practice side 
is that so many of our teachers are not 
properly trained in making knowledge 
useful. Students often get more knowl- 
edge as to the formation of words in 
the English language from three 
months of word analysis than they do 
from eight years of the study of Latin, 
for the reason that in general teachers 
of Latin seem to think their students 
will learn this without having their 
attention called to it. Most of the sub- 
jects in the curriculum are largely 
bookish and they are taught in a book- 
ish way. We must instruct our train- 
ing schools to give us high school 



teachers who know how to develop the 
initiative, the active nature, the think- 
ing power, the doing power. We must 
also introduce extensively into our 
schools such subjects as manual train- 
ing, domestic science, commercial 
branches, agriculture and the like, in 
all of which the doing side is still 
prominent. A judicious amount of 
such work combined with the more 
bookish subjects taught in a less book- 
ish way than now will tend powerfully 
to increase the actual efficiency of high 
school graduates. In many of our best 
schools there is now this judicious mix- 
ture of subjects that require a prepon- 
derance of the doing element, but in 
very few schools are the studies that 
I have called bookish taught in a way 
to secure the maximum of practical 
efficiency. 

There are some schoolmen who think 
that agriculture is only for rural com- 
munities. I am confident that agricul- 
ture well taught, even if some of the 
practical phases of the work have to 
be omitted, will prove valuable in the 
extreme for city high schools and the 
pupils of these schools. 



COLLEGE EDUCATION PAYS 



ONE of the most convincing an- 
swers yet given that much-asked 
and much-discussed question, 
"Does a college education pay?" is fur- 
nished by Mr. James M. Dodge, presi- 
dent of the American Society of En- 
gineers. Classing the young people 
themselves as, the "capital" and their 
wages as "interest," Mr. Dodge has 
figured the influence a college or tech- 
nical education has on the earning 
power or increase of capital. He gath- 
ered a large number of actual average 
cases from practical life, and from these 
data drew certain deductions. 

Let us start with the average boy 
of 16, and assume that he is worth to 
himself in earning power $3,000. This 
is his potential capital — himself viewed 
only as an economic proposition. At 



this point we will also assume that he 
is as yet neither skilled in any craft, 
nor shop-trained, nor has he had the 
benefit of any trade school, or even 
been in any school of technology, or 
a college. Hence, four possibilities lie 
before him. First, to remain an un- 
skilled laborer; second, to get a shop 
training ; third, to go to a trade school ; 
fourth, to acquire a liberal education. 
Start four boys, then, on the four lines 
and let us see what influence and train- 
ing of an equal sort actually has as 
measured by money returns. 

1. The Unskilled Laborer — On the 
average he is earing $4 a week at the 
end of his 16th year ; $5 a week a year 
later, and his advance continues with 
regularity to his 23rd year, when he is 
worth as capital to himself $10,000, 
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and he has a wage-earning capacity of 
$10 a week. But there he reaches the 
highest economic value of unskilled 
labor, which will not significantly in- 
crease in value however onany years 
he adds. 

2. The Shop-Trained Worker — Even 
his narrower rule of thumb training 
pays a good interest from the start. 
In six years he has passed the un- 
skilled laborer; by the time he is 24, 
however, he has reached his maxi- 
mum; his potential capital is $15,000, 
and his wage $15.20 a week. This is 
the highest point reached by the shop- 
worker. 

3. The Trade School Young Man — 
The early broadening of his work im- 
mediately brings better wages. Note 
on the diagram that before he is 18 he 
has forever distanced the unskilled 
worker. Before he is 21 he has also 
left the shop-worker behind him. 
When he is 24 he has an earning pow- 
er of $22 a week. He reaches his high- 
est valuation at 31 years and here he 
finds the highest point in the trade 
school economic horizon. 



4. The Technical and Liberally Ed- 
ucated Boy — For several years this 
young man lags behind all three of 
the other classes. When he is 19 the 
unskilled laborer is ahead of him. Not 
until he is 25 does he catch up with 
the shop-trained boy or rise above the 
economic horizon of the trade school 
man. But what then? All three of 
his competitors have already reached 
their earning limit. Their horizons 
are fixed ; but from that 25th year and 
its potential capitalization of $22,000, 
the college-trained man shoots up in 
seven years more to an earning ca- 
pacity of $43 a week, and has not as 
yet reached his full economic horizon. 
A liberal education has added a poten- 
tial capitalization of $21,000 over all 
competitors (from $22,000 to $43,000). 
Education took him at the age of 16 at 
$3,000, it leaves him at 32 years at 
$43,000. 

These facts are not the guesses of 
an educational enthusiast, but are the 
logical results of a careful scientific 
investigation by one thoroughly com- 
petent to make it. 



NEW SCHOOLS AND CHANGES 



THE Texas Christian University is 
to remove to Fort Worth. At 
present the university is located 
at Waco, but the commencement exer- 
cisers held this month are probably the 
last exercises of the kind that will be 
held in that city. Fort Worth made a 
large offer to secure the university. 

The Denver and Gross College of 
Medicine of Denver is to be merged 
with the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The merger means 
that the two schools will cease to exist 
as such and that in the future the med- 
ical education will be given at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. This 
raises the standard of medical educa- 
tion in Colorado. 

- A new educational institution to be 
known as the Western Holiness College 
and Bible Training School is to be es- 



tablished at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Ground has been broken and a $12,000 
building is in course of erection. 

The Texas Hebrew University is the 
name of a large school soon to be built 
at Waco, Texas. It will be the only He- 
brew university in the South and will 
draw students from many Southern 
states. 

The University of Saskatchewan is 
now being built at Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan. The university authorities have 
purchased 1,333 acres of land, and have 
set aside 330 for a campus. Doctor W. 
C. Murray is president. 

Woman's College of Baltimore will be 
known hereafter as Goucher College. 
The new name is in honor of Dr. 
Goucher, who gave the best years of his 
life to its formation and development. 
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NKXT come the summer schools. 
There was a time, and not very 
long ago, either, when the summer 
school >vas not regarded with very much 
seriousness, but that day has passed. To- 
day the courses of the summer schools 
are planned with as much care as are 
those of the winter terms. The summer 
school affords opportunity for an ex- 
change of professors, and in many in- 
stances students in attendance are given 
the rare privilege of instruction by emi- 
nent specialists, which would not be pos- 
sible were it not for these extra sessions 
between the old and the new scholastic 
years. 

Practically all the courses of the reg- 
ular curriculum are to be found in the 
summer program. 

This is the twelfth summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin ; Pennsylva- 
nia, seventh; Vermont, second; Michi- 
gan, seventeenth; Colorado, seventh; 
Ohio, sixth. So, you see, what was said 
at the beginning is true, for the summer 
school is new, and that which was only 
beginning ten or a dozen years ago was 
not treated with serious consideration. 

There is scarcely a university or college 
or special school of prominence in the 
United States that will not conduct a 
summer session during the coming July 
and August. A few of the summer 
schools begin as early as late June and all 
close not later than early September. 

The schools have multiplied and the 
sessions lengthened to meet the demands 
of students. The University of Nebraska 
will hold eight weeks instead of six, as it 
did last year; Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute holds five weeks and offers twenty- 
one full credit courses ; the University of 
Wisconsin lasts six weeks, with the ex- 
ception of the law school, which lasts ten ; 
Michigan, eight weeks; Columbia, six 
weeks; Ohio, six weeks; Pennsylvania, 



six weeks; Vermont, six weeks; Ohio 
State, eight weeks, and so on. 

A few figures will show the growth in 
attendance at the summer school, and 
what is true of the universities and col- 
leges here mentioned is proportionately 
true of the summer sessions elsewhere. 
In 1906 the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia had an attendance of 
406, and in 1909 this had increased to 
1200 ; at the University of Wisconsin last 

{ear the attendance grew to 1128; the 
Jniversity of Michigan reached the high 
point of 1225. 

Summer camps for boys, where the 
pleasures of an outing are combined with 
instruction, are increasing in numbers 
and efficiency. 

Professor J. H. Dickason, principal of 
the Wooster University Summer School, 
sums up the "heated term" in these 
words: ''Perspiration, preparation, in- 
spiration — a bouquet of sweet p's." And 
Professor Dickason has said much in a 
few words. 

To devise a standard method of com- 
piling physical, fiscal and educational 
statistics of the public schools of the 
United States, representatives of the 
boards of education of six cities met in 
Washington in May. A permanent or- 
ganization was formed, of which Joseph 
McBride of the Los Angeles School 
Board, was elected president, and William 
Dick of the Philadelphia Board of Ed- 
ucation, was elected secretary. Henry 
R. M. Cook of New York, William H. 
Elson of Qeveland, William T. Keough 
of Boston, and Charles P. Mason of St. 
Louis, attended the meeting. Commis- 
sioner Elmer E. Brown was elected an 
honorary member. The new organiza- 
tion will simplify the work of compilincr 
statistics and make available much infer- 
mation of the public school system which 
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hitherto has been inaccessible because of 
the lack of uniformity in reporting it. 

In 1907 Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena, California, segregated 195 stu- 
dents of lower grade into an institution of 
their own, now in operation as the Poly- 
technic Elementary School. This year 
288 more were taken to establish Throop 
Academy, leaving the institute proper 
with only thirty- four students of high col- 
legiate grade, housed in magnificent new 
quarters, while the academy, under a sep- 
arate management, retains all of the old 
buildings and acquires a new dormitory. 
This contraction of numbers in the face 
of a great expansion of plan is probably 
one of the boldest steps ever taken by an 
American educational institution, and 
marks the determination to concentrate 
the resources on the development of an 
institute of technology that shall rank 
with the best in the world, supplying as it 
must the demands of the great Southwest 
for trained builders. 

Those who like figures will enjoy these. 
The total value of Chicago's school prop- 
erty is $42,360,738. The gross expendi- 
tures in 1909 were $12,124,340.15, of 
which $6,736,405.18 went for teachers' 
salaries, $3,286,393.19 for buildmgs, and 
$2,101,541.78 for incidentals. There are 
5762 women teachers and 634 men, with 
112 woman principals. The number of 
schools is 267, and the number of pupils 
289,125. 

The little blue backed spelling book, the 
Noah Webster volume or the syllable pro- 
nouncing spelling book of olden days may 
be revived in Iowa. The county superin- 
tendents of Iowa at their conference held 
in Des Moines agreed that orthography 
had become a lost art in the state. The 
new style of enunciation and word signs 
do not appeal to the teachers of Iowa. 
The county superintendents believe that 
the old fashioned spelling bee should be 
revived and that the champion of the 
townships and counties hold intertown- 
ship and intercounty spelling contests. 

Mr. Julien Gunn, Commonwealth's at- 
torney for Henrico county, and the West- 
em Land Company, have donated 250 
acres of land at Westhampton, Virginia, 



to Richmond College, on condition that 
work be started within eighteen months. 
Landscape gardeners and architects are 
already on the scene mapping out the fu- 
ture plans for campus and college build- 
ings. 

Founded in 1760, when Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, was yet a village, the Ger- 
mantown Academy, which has been cele- 
brating its sesqui centennial, has a most 
interesting history. Undenominational in 
character, the school stands as a monu- 
ment to the prog^essiveness, wisdom and 
determination of those early settlers in 
whom it had its inception. On April 21, 
1760, the comer stone was laid and in the 
autumn of that year the school was 
opened with Hilarius Becker as German 
master, and David James Dove, English 
master. The first year's enrollment was 
sixty English and seventy German pupils, 
of all denominations, but a large propor- 
tion Friends. The debt of $5625 incurred 
in the building of the institution was paid 
off in March of the following spring, by 
means of a lottery. Washington was an 
ardent patron of the institution, visited it 
often to accompany home his adopted 
son, George Washington Curtis. In 1798, 
when the Bank of the United States was 
robbed, a great deal of specie was depos- 
ited in vaults under the building. In 
1824 General Lafayette was tendered a 
grand reception in the academy. 

"Aus Nah und Fern," or "From Near 
and Far," to put it in English, is the name 
of a German publication recently 
launched by Professor Arthur G. Merrill 
of the Francis Parker School of Chicago, 
He has associated with him a number of 
prominent German teachers, and the lit- 
tle magazine is being taken up by schools 
in all parts of the country. It is issued 
quarterly and its purpose is to supply the 
best and most accurate supplementary 
reading for students of the German 
language. Current events are discussed, 
and the matter is made interesting as well 
as helpful. 

The overseers of Harvard have at last 
recognized the firm position that the study 
of the drama has gained in the university. 
Heretofore, Professor Baker, who almost 
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single-handed and in the face of many ob- 
stacles and prejudices has gradually es- 
tablished the new study, has been officially 
a professor of English. Hereafter, his 
formal title will be "professor of dramatic 
literature." The significance of the new 
designation and the official approval of 
a new department that it implies, lies in 
the fact that "dramatic literature," as 
Professor Baker and his students inter- 
pret it, does not comprise merely the clas- 
sic and semi-classic English drama of the 
long^ past. It includes, in their studies, 
the drama of our century, generation, de- 
cade and year, even to current pieces. 
More significantly, it goes forward from 
the study of plays of the past and the 
present to inquire into the means and the 
methods of playwriting and to experi- 
ment and practice in them. In a word, 
the department of dramatic literature, as 
it has now earned an individuality of its 
own, treats the drama not only as an art 
worthy to stand beside the other fine arts, 
but as a living art to be practised and to 
be carried forward, as well as to be ex- 
amined for what the past may 3rield. 

Hereafter the University of Texas will 
recognize the various technical courses 
given by the high schools of the state, and 
students who wish to enter the university 
will be given entrance credits for them 
from the high schools which the univer- 
sity deems efficient in this work. The en- 
trance credits allowed will be : Agricul- 
ture, one-half to one unit; book-keeping, 
one-half unit; domestic science, one or 
two units ; drawing, one-half or one unit ; 
manual training, one-half or one unit; 
stenography and typewriting, one unit. 
Two reasons are assigned for allowing 
entrance credits on these courses. One 
is that the subjects are being taken up in 
the high schools in the state and the uni- 
versity wishes to keep in touch with them. 
It is an effort to make the university meet 
the needs of the people of the state. The 
university will also give a course in busi- 
ness administration next year, and this 
prompts the recognition of such work. 

The University of Colorado has 
adopted the group system, similar to 
the plan recently put into operation at 
Harvard. While it retains the val- 



uable features of the elective system, 
it also requires that the student shall 
select a major field of study and 
particularly in the last two years of 
his college course devote most of his time 
to systematic work in this field. The elec- 
tive system permitted an undesirable scat- 
tering of energies, with the result that the 
college graduate often emerged from his 
course with a superficial knowledge of 
many things and a mastery of none. The 
group system provides for thirty-six 
hours of prescribed work in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, which brings 
the student into contact with the great 
departments of knowledge and aims to 
give the breadth of training and culture 
which may rightly be expected of the col- 
lege man. The work of these years serves 
as a basis for the selection of the major 
field of study for intensive work in the 
last two years. 

Coleridge's record of the meals at 
Christ's Hospital in his school days gives 
a detail picture of what was once thought 
good enough for growing boys: "Our 
diet was very scanty. Every morning a 
bit of dry bread, and some bad small 
beer. Every evening a larger piece of 
bread and cheese, or butter, whichever we 
liked. For dinner — on Sunday, boiled 
beef and broth ; Monday, bread and but- 
ter, and milk and water; Tuesday, roast 
mutton; Wednesday, bread and butter, 
and rice milk ; Thursday, boiled beef and 
broth ; Friday, boiled mutton and broth ; 
Saturday, bread and butter and pease 
porridge. Our food was portioned, and 
excepting on Wednesdays I never had a 
bellyfull. Our appetites were dampened, 
never satisfied, and we had no vege- 
tables." The hardships of life at Eton 
in the old days were aggravated by bully- 
ing which, in the words of one of the 
victims, sometimes amounted to "a reign 
of terrorism." Provost Okes of King's 
College, Cambridge, contributed the fol- 
lowing story: "In July, 1826, contem- 
plating matrimony, I went to the Univer- 
sity Life Insurance Society for a policy. 
I went before the board — some sixteen 
men. 'You are a fellow of King's, I see, 
Mr. Okes, from your papers,' 'Yes, sir.' 
T infer, then, necessarily that you were 
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at Eton and in college ?' 'Yes, sir.' 'How 
long were you in college ?' 'Eight years.' 
'Where did you sleep ?' 'In Long Cham- 
ber, sir.' 'All that time?' 'Yes, sir.' 'We 
needn't ask Mr. Okes any more ques- 
tions.' And they did not." It meant, as 
the provost said, "If you passed eight 
years in Long Chamber and are alive at 
twenty-nine, you are a fairly safe life." 

Steps have been taken toward the at- 
tainment of a state normal school for 
Mississippi. It is expected that by Sep- 
tember next the plans will be ready for 
announcement. The committee in charge 
desires a bid of $100,000 and sixty acres 
of land from some town within the state 
for the location of the proposed school. 

The school of agriculture of Ohio State 
University sent a dairy train over the 
state in May. With the exception of those 
at the larger cities the stops averaged an 
hour and a half at each station. Instruc- 
tion was given in feeding dairy cattle, the 
care of milk, and breeds best adapted to 



milk production. Three cars were pro- 
vided for lectures and one in which first- 
class dairy cattle were exhibited. 

In order to relieve congestion, to se- 
cure greater efficiency, and to form other 
centers of educational influence, the Ger- 
man, Danish-Norwegian, and Swedish 
departments, which have been connected 
with Union College (College View, Ne- 
braska) since its foundation nineteen 
years ago, are to be removed the coming 
year to other locations. The Danish- 
Norwegians have already purchased the 
Lutheran college buildings at Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota, and a farm of 160 acres 
adjoining the campus; the Swedes have 
secured a farm and buildings twelve miles 
from Chicago, and the Germans will lo- 
cate somewhere in Northeastern Kansas 
or Northwestern Missouri. 

The Lewis Hall and the Alice Sabin 
Memorial Hall at Nashotah Seminary, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, were complete- 
ly destroyed by fire last month. 



DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 



THE largest gift to an educational 
institution recorded during the 
month of May, and one of the 
largest in recent years, was the bequest 
of nearly $10,000,000 to Princeton Uni- 
versity by the will of Mr. Isaac W)mian 
of Salem, Massachusetts. Mr. Wyman 
was an alumnus of Princeton, and the 
money is to be used for the benefit of 
the graduate school. 

Armour Institute has received $70,000 
from Mr. J. Ogden Armour, son of the 
founder of the school. 

The General Education Board appro- 
priated more than $700,000 last month to 
the work of education. De Pauw Uni- 
versity received $100,000 ; Allegheny 
College, $100,000; Drake University, 
$100,000; Central University, $75,000; 
Marietta College, $60,000; Cornell Col- 
lege, $50,000 ; Middlebury College, $50,- 
000; Transylvania University, $50,000. 
In addition to these sums $113,000 was 
appropriated for demonstration work in 



agriculture in the South, under the 
supervision of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The General Education Board 
has contributed in all to seventy colleges 
gifts totaling $5,177,500. 

Washington University has received 
donations amounting to $3,000,000 from 
four wealthy St. Louis men. The money 
goes to the medical school, and this de- 
partment is to be enlarged by the expen- 
diture for buildings and equipment of 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

To Tufts College, $65,000 from the 
late David Cummings. 

To Tulane University, $65,000 by the 
will of Frank W. Callendar, a portion to 
be used for scholarships and the remain- 
der for the development of any branch 
of study the president may ele«t. 

To Yale, $10,000 by the will of Joseph 
Parker, to found a scholarship in the law- 
school. 



THE TEACHERS' INSTITUTE 



By LEE WALDORF 

SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. WEST MILTON. OHIO 



THE question of institute work 
has lately been brought to the 
notice of educators for intensive 
:onsideration. There are some who 
ihink the institute can be improved. 
We are living in an age of dynamic 
theory, and I believe that most people 
are optimistic enough to think the 
transformations are tending to man's bet- 
terment. As schoolmen we are vitally 
interested in that portion of the dyna- 
mic or evolutionary theory which per- 
tains to education, and for the moment 
we will confine our contemplations to 
the county institute. It is universally 
conceded that this organization is of a 
beneficient character. We know that 
it is good, but are we sure that it can- 
not be made better? In the hasty re- 
view of the demeanor at an institute 
we observe evidence of a spirit of in- 
difference. To some extent, this is to 
be expected. But the thought before us 
is, should it be as general as it is, and 
is there no way in which we may give 

a more wholesome tone to this assem- 
bly? 

We cannot expect teachers or any 
class of citizens to place a high esti- 
mate upon any object unless it satis- 
fies a want, or has some utility value 
to those who are to judge its worth. 
A fundamental conception, according- 
ly, in all educational work is interest. 
This is as true for the teacher as for 
the pupil, for the institute as for the 
school; and it appears well-nigh im- 
possible to have some teachers take 
more than a veneered enthusiasm in 
institute instruction. They are not 
deeply concerned with the teaching 
profession, and attend the institute 



simply because they have been en- 
gaged to teach a term of school or are 
required by law to be present. Teach- 
ing is not their life work. It is merely 
a make-shift, bringing them in a few 
dollars or otherwise binding together 
the somewhat disconnected links of 
their lives. These teachers are not at 
all interested in the larger problems of 
scholastic life. There is, perhaps, not 
one chance in a thousand that th^ 
ever will be. They may, however, 
show an undisguised and marked con- 
cernment in the duties and perplexi- 
ties which enter into the daily routine 
of their school. While the great class 
of teachers may not lend serious 
thought to the larger views upon edu- 
cational development, they are con- 
fronted with the everyday problems 
and difficulties, and in this they have 
a common interest. 

To have motives or interests unified 
they must be directed along the line 
of conceptions and actions in which all 
participate. A flippant mind might out- 
strip our reading and say that our insti- 
tute most certainly deals with such phe- 
nomena. Teaching, it is true, may be 
regarded as a one-class or common oc- 
cupation. But this is in name only. 
Teaching is a generic term and covers 
a wide range of diversified work. 
Upon close scrutiny we may clearly 
see wherein the various interests of the 
teachers are really in unison and where 
divergent. While we have no definite 
stages of mental growth, as the child 
passes from kindergarten to col- 
lege, yet for the sake of convenience 
we separate this development into sec- 
tions, and roughly classify these peri- 
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ods as primary, intermediate, grammar 
and high school. Child psychology- 
will tell us ^that the mind at each of 
these succes'sive steps is just a little 
different from that which preceded or 
follows. Consequently the problems 
and duties of the teacher become some- 
what differentiated with each succeed- 
ing demarcation. 

The primary and the high school 
teacher are both engaged in educational 
work, yet for an exchange of ideas or 
a comparison of methods each will be 
able to offer but few pedagogical con- 
cepts of vital interest to the other. Let 
two primary teachers enter into con- 
versation, however, and you will find 
that they begin to "talk shop" in 
earnest. To a large degree, the same 
will hold good for the high school 
teachers. If we acknowledge these 
conditions to be indicative of the 
teachers' interests, may we not take a 
cue* from these facts for institute bet- 
terment ? Suppose we consider accord- 
ingly the idea of departmental work for 
the institute. What shall we find? 
One of the first things to be noted, we 
believe, will be an awakened interest. 
It is scarcely conceivable that a dozen 
primary teachers could assemble in a 
room without one of their members 
giving an interesting story as to the 
manner in which she is treating some 
particular feature of her work, or has 
overcome this or that difficulty, and if 
we were to leave out the strained rela- 
tion of organization the chances are 
that they would all be talking at once. 

To have a room full of teachers all 
talking shop, with various degrees of 
interest and with as many varieties of 
tones, might not present an over-digni- 
fied assemblage for an educational 
gathering, — yet we are inclined to think 
it would be about as becoming as a 
spirit of listless indifference. We need 
not, however, go to this extreme. Were 
to group together these teachers, with 
whom it seems quite natural to "talk 
shop" among themselves (and we had 
neither authority or means to employ 
a person that had received special train- 
ing along the desired lines), we could 



invite a superintendent who shows 
interest in that particular feature of 
school work to take charge of the de- 
partment The day may come when we 
shall enjoy the privilege of having a 
person preside at these various sec- 
tions who may be looked upon as a 
specialist or regarded as an authority 
upon certain features of institute 
work. 

Were to organize the institute upon 
the departmental basis, we would sug- 
gest that it should include at least those 
divisions which were above mentioned 
— primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high school. The morning sessions 
might be devoted to discussions appro- 
priate to those groups. To bring as 
much enthusiasm as possible to these 
various classes of institute interests it 
might be well to have an occasional 
session that is purely a round table — ^a 
round table in which every one should 
feel the utmost freedom to speak or 
make inquiries upon any topic that falls 
within the common field of thought or 
labor. A program of this nature should 
include a paper or a short talk by a com- 
petent person upon some feature of the 
work, after which the informal discus- 
sion would follow. 

Teachers, in the main, are not only 
interested, but enthusiastic in their 
work. They have, moreover, many 
questions in one form or another which 
they would like to ask, if they could 
get with their own "set" of associates. 
They wish to know many things rela- 
tive to method, text, material or pro- 
cedure, but are diffident about asking 
someone who is not particularly inter- 
ested in their field of effort. Allo\\' 
them, however, an opportunity to con- 
verse in a somewhat informal way with 
strictly fellow co-workers and there is 
very little doubt that they will come 
to the institute with more spirit and 
zealousness. There will be scarcely a 
teacher who either will not have some- 
thing upon which she wishes enlight- 
enment or something which, from her 
years of experience or educational 
thought and readings, would not be of 
interest to her younger colleagues. 
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lere is a g^ve and take freedom in 
paTtmental grouping that insures or- 
r, earnestness, and mental growth. An 
i saying is that two heads are better 
an one. In this interchange and com- 
Linion of thought the same adage or 
inciple applies, and it is this very prin- 
ple of social development which we 
id written on every page of history. 
Besides taking up the ordinary depart- 
lents which corresponds to the child's 
cental groivth, it might be found profit- 
6le in some county institutes to create 
NO or three other group divisions 
,'hich would be interested in technical 
istruction relative to courses in draw- 
ng, agriculture or domestic science. 
These are subjects which are assuming 
ncreasing" importance and are finding a 
^lace in many of our curriculums. 
Teachers would gladly avail themselves 
3f instruction which would enable them 
to treat certain phases of these courses 
more fully, or otherwise receive aid and 
suggestions that would be of practical 
service in the school room. To have 
these departments of the institute handled 
in a satisfactory way, it follows that the 
instruction must be given by those who 
have had this particular professional 
training. It would be beyond expectation 
to think that counties could secure such 
service at pleasure. To be successful this 
project calls for united effort. The state 
as a whole must be the unit, and the 
control or direction should be placed in 
the hands of the commissioner of educa- 
tion. A state official should be at the 
head in order that when a person who 
can render the desired technical work is 
found, his services may be secured by 
offering permanent employment. Ac- 
cordingly, as we see this feature of the 
institute, there are at least these three 
essentials involved — trained professional 
services, yearly or term appointments, 
and a unifying directive power. 

From what has been written, it may 
be inferred that our work in the institute 
should be more closely professional. The 
institute is primarily for educational bet- 
tennent. We may perhaps be more ac- 
curate and forceful by saying for en- 
hancing the power and dignity of the 



teaching profession. If the aim of these 
educational gatherings is merely to broad- 
en the teacher's horizon by discourses of 
a general nature, this could be more eas- 
ily accomplished by a course of lectures 
in the home town where they could be 
shared in common by the townspeople, 
without the trouble of an inconvenient 
and a more or less expensive journey. 
We do not wish to be construed as say- 
ing that the teacher has no need of these 
broadening influences. She has. We all 
need as wide an intellectual vision as we 
can possibly acquire. But this is merely 
begging the question. The immediate 
needs of the teacher are technical. The 
conduct of the institute should be such 
that the teacher may carry home with 
her the greatest possible amount of 
that information for which she makes 
the pilg^mage, and it is the duty of the 
institute management to allow her to 
return with the feeling that she has 
received that guidance which she could 
have obtained in no other organization. 

To look upon the institute from a 
pedagogical viewpoint, we may con- 
sider that men and women are but 
children grown tall. Work, therefore, 
must not be allowed to become over- 
intensive. We should avoid also too 
much similarity in order that it may 
not become monotonous. While the 
morning session may be taken up with 
short papers and round table work, it 
would be well to have the afternoon 
session continue with the general lec- 
ture for which the whole institute will 
assemble. These lectures, however, 
should for the most part be along lines 
of professional thought. To give vari- 
ety and relief from close application to 
duty there may occasionally be the in- 
sertion of a popular topic. We would 
suggest further that each session, or 
recess, as far as convenient, be pre- 
faced with a song or reading. A good 
singer or an elocutionist adds interest 
to any occasion, and after a moment's 
diversion or relaxation of this nature 
the teacher will take up the duties of 
the day with greater zeal. 

As a closing word, we should aim 
to have our institute an organization 
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for the enrichment of professional 
work of the teacher. It should lose 
many of those features that may be re- 
garded as being of public interest. The 
function of this organization should be 
to serve the teacher, not the public. In 
short, we might liken the institute to 
a migratory normal, which is officered 
by a set of men whose minds are not 



only well stored with professional 
views and technical training in their 
special fields of service, but also open 
to receive and thoughtfully consider 
any pedagogical conception that may 
happen to fall under their notice, from 
either their own reading or the inter- 
change of ideas as they journey from 
institute to institute. 



BUILDING ACTIVITIES 



A UNIVERSITY union building 
to cost $150,000 is being planned 
by the students of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Since its establish- 
ment three years ago the Union has 
occupied the first floor of the Y. M. C. 
A. building, but both the Union and 
the Association are in need of more 
room. 

The University of Minnesota will 
erect two new engineering buildings, 
the cost of the two structures to be 
$250,000. 

The cornerstone of the $700,000 
Harper Memorial Library Building at 
the University of Chicago will be laid 
on June 14. 

Culver Military Academy announ- 
ces extensive building plans, which 
ificlude the erection of a mess hall, a 
Y. M. C. A. and recreation building, 
an auditorium, a library, etc. 

The students of the University of 
Colorado are to erect a $10,000 club 
house — ?L meeting place for every man 
in the university. 

Inter-State College expects to erect 
a $60,000 college building at Harlan, 
Iowa. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, is to begin at once the erection 
of a new main building to take the 
place of old Westminster Hall, which 
was destroyed by fire last September. 

The cornerstone of Central Nazar- 
ene University, Hamlin, Texas, was 
laid last month. 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
has begun the erection of a new chem- 
ical building which will cost $100,000. 



Montana Agricultural College is 
building a girls' dormitory, to cost $50,- 
000. 

Marquette University, at Milwau- 
kee, will immediately expend $25,000 
for quarters for the college of engin- 
eering. 

The University Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is erecting a 
group of laboratory buildings, also an 
addition to the veterinary school. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, will rebuild Knowles Hall which 
was destroyed by fire last winter. 

Work has been started on the new- 
George Davis Science Hall of Knox 
College. 

The Board of Education of Tacoma, 
Washington, has built a stadium, and it 
will be dedicated on June 10. 

The new administration building of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute is com- 
pleted, and on June 8 it will be dedicated. 

The Florida State College for Women 
is building a new administration building. 
It will contain an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1100. 

The University of Redlands is erecting 
a dormitory for girls to be known as 
Bekins' Hall. It will be completed in 
time for the opening of school next Sep- 
tember, when the present girls' dormi- 
tory will be turned over to the boys. 

A bridge is to be built over the Charles 
River as an approach to the Harvard 
Stadium. Larz Anderson, a Harvard 
alumnus, has ofl?ered to give $300,000 for 
the building of the bridge. When con- 
structed the bridge will be a magnificent 
one. 
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PEOPLE get what they demand. For 
some months there has been a 
pretty general demand that the 
rules governing football be changed in 
such way as to make the game less dan- 
gerous to life and limb. In the games of 
next season the demands are to be an- 
swered. The National Rules Committee, 
which has the matter in charge, so far 
have decided upon six radical changes. 
Further changes are under consideration. 
In the six changes already adopted the 
main idea seems to be to eliminate to a 
large extent the mass plays and to make 
the open plays the important feature of 
the game. In this way the speed and the 
strategy of a team will count for more 
than its weight and strength. 

The first change in the rules to be 
adopted was the removal of the require- 
ment that the player who receives the ball 
from the snap-back must run five yards 
to one side before advancing. This will 
give rise to much quicker plays and will 
offer a greater opportunity to the play- 
ers to exercise their strategy. 

The second change requires that seven 
men be maintained by the oflFense on the 
line scrimmage. This rule will prohibit 
the drawing back of the line men and will 
thus weaken the mass plays. 

The third change is the prohibition of 
the Qying tackle. In the past seasons this 
play has been the cause of many serious 
injuries, and by prohibiting it the niles 
committee consider that an important step 
has been taken toward rendering the 
game less dangerous. 

The fourth change divides each half 
into two periods of fifteen minutes, thus 
making the game consist of four fifteen 
minute quarters. At the beginning of the 
second and fourth quarters the teams will 
be required to change goals. The reason 
for this change in the length of periods 
of play is to give an opportunity to de- 



termine the physical condition of the play- 
ers. It is also stated under this rule that 
a player who has been removed from the 
game may return to the field in one of 
the following quarters if he has recovered 
sufficiently. 

The fifth change prohibits pushing and 
pulling of the runner who has the ball. 
This will greatly lessen the force of the 
mass plays and will consequently weaken 
the attack of the offense. 

The sixth change provides that the ball 
in the case of an on-side kick must strike 
the ground at least twenty yards beyond 
the line of scrimmage, and that, in case 
the ball falls short of this distance, the 
members of the team kicking the ball are 
off-side. 

A Wellesley alumnae, member of a re- 
cent graduating class, gives from experi- 
ence her opinion on the question of bor- 
rowing money or seeking remunerative 
employment to meet college expenses: 
"Aside from the scholarship I received, 
I borrowed all my money with interest 
from a relative, and still have a great deal 
to pay back. I have often wished I had 
gone two years and then stayed out to 
earn the money for the remaining years, 
as I could thus have learned the value of 
money and have gained the knowledge 
of my own working ability. As I have 
looked back over the situation have won- 
dered if my experience would not help 
some student in the same situation. Much 
is lost, I know, but more is gained by this 
method. Self-reliance and independence 
are gained, and there is not the handicap 
of starting out with a discouraging 
amount to pay back." 

Every year less pomp and more sense is 
displayed at commencement time. The 
heads of schools and even the students 
themselves are seeing that the simpler 
graduation is the better. From all over 
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the country come reports of the adoption 
of a simple, uniform dre^ for the girls 
who graduate. In many places, as at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, the girls themselves 
decided upon a plain, simple white gown, 
and no head dress. The seniors of Rad- 
cliffe College have barred all frills and 
have adopted the following rules : "Long- 
sleeved white shirtwaists, as plain as pos- 
sible. Linen collar, plain or embroidered ; 
ties will be provided. Plain white skirt, 
preferably linen, must be fairly heavy and 
not ruffled. There should be neither em- 
broidery nor a row of buttons on the front 
of the skirt Skirt three inches from the 
ground. Gown two inches above the 
skirt. Black hat pins. Absolutely no jew- 
elry. No bows in the hair. Please be 
careful of the hang of the skirt and gown. 
Black shoes and stockings (Oxford ties 
and plain black stockings). The feet must 
look dainty and trim. No fancy combs 
and barrettes." 

The National Society of New England 
Women has presented to Barnard College 
$4,000 to be known as the Mrs. Henry 
Qarke Coe Scholarship, and to be used to 
defray the expenses at Barnard of young 
women of New England parentage. 

So long as such cases as the following 
continue to be reported no man need say 
that he has not the time or money or op- 
portunity to get an education : The grad- 
uating class at Columbia University this 
year numbers about 125. Among those 
who will receive the A. B. degree is Mr. 
Benjamin Bernstein, 23 years old, who 
has been blind from infancy. Further- 
more, he has worked his way through 
college. He is the second blind man to 
take his degree at Columbia, his prede- 
cessor having been a classmate of Seth 
Low, Doctor Carll. Seth Low was vale- 
dictorian of his class ; Doctor Carll was 
the salutatorian. Doctor Carll's blind 
successor has also finished his first year 
in the law course at Columbia and intends 
to make the law his profession. In work- 
ing his way through college he has for a 
long time read with his fingers the proofs 
of all the plates of the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind, which is printed 
in two types, the American braille and the 
New York point. 



Announcement is made that deserv- 
ing young employes of Studebaker Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, will be given university 
education by that concern, and that while 
the young men are in school they will 
be allowed full pay. The company will 
keep a record system by which the eflForts 
of young employes to better themselves 
mentally can be easily known, and when it 
is thought that an employe has made sat- 
isfactory development tuition for one 
year in some university or technical 
school will be provided, with a year's va- 
cation on pay. 

Mr. Levy T. Pennington, a junior of 
Earlham College, representing Indiana, 
won the annual contest of the Interstate 
Oratorical Association at Omaha, May 
20. His subject was "The Evolution of 
World Peace." Mr. Henry F. Coleman 
(colored), a junior student of Cornell 
College, representing Iowa, was awarded 
second honors. His subject was "The 
Philosophy of the Race Problem." 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.) has voted to abolish all hazing. 
The decision is a sweeping one and it is 
the intention to do away with such feat- 
ures connected with the initiation of mem- 
bers to the sophomore secret societies. 
It is planned to have a committee headed 
by the president and composed of one 
junior from each of the fraternities, 
whose duty it shall be to see that all col- 
lege customs are adhered to and to im- 
pose punishment on those who violate 
such customs or indulge in hazing. 

A student in the University of Kansas 
who is fond of figuring, has been study- 
ing the new annual catalog, now being 
mailed, and finds that there will be 859 
courses offered in the university next 
year. A young man or woman with the 
ambition of completing all these courses 
would need to prepare to go to school 113 
years. If he lived twelve blocks from the 
university, says this authority, he would 
traverse, in walking to and from his 
classes, a distance of 119,000 miles, or 
more than four and a half times the dis- 
tance around the world. 

New regulations affecting membership 
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in fraternities hold that no student in the 
college of liberal arts of Northwestern 
University shall become a member of a 
fraternity until he has procured from the 
dean a statement certif3ring that he has 
been regularly enrolled for at least one 
semester, and that during such enrollment 
he has on record at least ten semester 
hours of credit, of which not more than 
five hours are of preparatory grade. This 
regulation applies alike to men and to 
women. Students transferring from oth- 
er colleges shall not be held to the re- 
quirement of a semester's residence pro- 
vided they present advanced credit for as 
much as ten hours in addition to meeting 
the full entrance requirements; but ex- 
cess credit from a secondary school will 
not release a student from the require- 
ment. 

Union College, Collegfe View, Nebras: 
ka, is unique in that it has no hazing, no 
class scraps, no college yell, and no foot- 
ball. Its managers believe there are more 
manly forms of student activity and more 
sane and eflFective ways of manifesting 
class and college spirit. 

Harold Bolce's series of articles regard- 
ing the religious training in girls' col- 
leges has called forth a vigorous article 
by the Mount Holyoke. Among the tell- 
ing characterizations of his material and 
manner occurs the following: "The 
method which Mr. Bolce uses to create 
this spell is similar to that employed by 
all writers of his type. He appeals to 
that love of the startling and extraordi- 
nary which, say what he will, lies buried 
in every one of us at a depth that varies 
with our mental horizon. In the first 
place he deals in abstractions and gener- 
alities, and makes his statements as 
sweeping as possible. Then he gathers 
from the' four comers of the earth, as it 
were, all kinds of utterances that can be 
made to bear upon the subject in hand — 
isolated paragraphs and stray phrases 
from the books and lectures of college 
professors and presidents. These, torn 
from their context and usually shorn of 
the courtesy of their author, place and oc- 
casion of expression, are scattered up 
and down the pages with amazing skill 
and discretion, and produce upon the 



reader an effect of a series of shocks. 
Strange as it may seem, there is scarcely 
one of these quotations which can be de- 
nied as containing no grain of truth, but, 
cast in the mold of falsehood, they fairly 
reek with malicious inference and misrep- 
resentation." 

The societies maintained by university 
students represent a wide range of inter- 
ests. Counting boarding clubs, literary 
societies, departmental associations, 
Greek letter fraternities, religious organ- 
izations, political groups, and athletic and 
musical clubs, there are at the Ohio State 
University over a hundred student organ- 
izations. 

At Princeton University the tutoring 
system has been very highly developed. 
That a number of men have worked their 
way through Princeton by tutoring and 
that the total sum earned by them for 
one year was $14,000, has been made 
known in a report issued by the Prinfceton 
Tutors' Association. This is an organ- 
ization of undergraduates. Tutors get 
from $1 to $2 an hour and some of them 
have made $16 a day and cleared $1,000 a 
year. 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York, offers a scholarship 
open to male graduates of the high 
schools and academies of Chicago. The 
scholarship will entitle a student to free 
tuition for four years. The tuition is 
$200 a year, so that the scholarship will 
be worth $800. If the student who has 
been awarded the scholarship leaves the 
institute before the expiration of the four 
years his scholarship will lapse. The 
scholarship will be awarded to the candi- 
date who attains the highest marks in the 
examinations held by the College En- 
trance Examination Board in the subjects 
required for entrance to the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board will hold an examina- 
tion in Hurd Hall of the Northwestern 
University building, 87 Lake street, Chi- 
cago, from June 20 to 25, 1910. A fee of 
$5.00 is required by the College Entrance 
Examination Board from each applicant 
for examination. 

Supplementary to their degrees, 300 of 
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the graduates of the University of Vi- 
enna, who are to leave their alma mater 
within a few months, are to make a tour 
of the United States. They will arrive 
in New York next August and will stay 
for a week or so in New York City, and 
after that will visit Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other cities, making a study 
of American life. If this innovation 
proves a success, it is announced by Doc- 
tor Otto Schnarrendorf, who arrived 
here several days ago to make the ar- 
rangements, other educational journeys 
on a more extensive scale will be planned 
by Austrian schools and universities. 

A new annual scholarship covering one 
year's free tuition in Columbia College, or 
the School of Mines, in engineering and 
chemistry, the fine arts, law or medicine, 
has been created by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Columbia University in Illinois. 
The appointment is to be for one year 
only, the renewal depending on the gen- 
eral record made by the holder during the 
year of residence. Mr. C. R. Toy, 163 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, is secretary of 
the local association, and those interested 
in the matter can obtain application 
blanks from him. 

Of the 4,947 students at the University 
of Wisconsin this year, 84 are representa- 
tives of 23 different foreign countries, in- 
cluding nearly every corner of the globe. 
The Chinese are far in excess of any 
other foreigners, since 23 were registered 
for the year from different cities in the 
Celestial Empire. Japan is represented 
by 17 students, the Philippine Islands by 
9, Canada by 8, and Mexico by 6. There 
are 3 Peruvians, 2 Russians, and 2 stu- 
dents from India. The 14 other countries 
represented by a student each are Argen- 
tina, Australia, Columbia, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Per- 
sia, Praetoria, Transvaal, Wales, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. 

Mr. Albert F. Woods of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College and Dean 
Francis C. Shenehon of the engineering 
department of the University of Michi- 
gan, are drawing plans for an elevated 
road between the farm school and the 
university, to be built by the student en- 



gineers. The distance, about three miles 
in a direct line, will be covered by through 
express cars. Students in the engineer- 
ing department will operate the cars. It 
is also planned to leave the fiscal manage- 
ment of the road to a board of students, 
making transportation service a student 
activity. The cost of the road is figured 
at $500 per mile. 

President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity presented a serious indictment 
against the fraternity and club system at 
Cornell in making public the scholarship 
records of the 1020 men who are members 
of these organizations. He warned them 
in an address to the fraternitv and club 
men that they were still on trial and told 
them they had better set higher ideals in 
scholarship. Their showing compared 
with the men not in the faternities was 
significant. The president pointed out 
that the sophomore year was a critical 
one for the men of a fraternity. He 
showed that out of the fifty-nine frater- 
nity men dropped at the end of the first 
term, twenty-three belonged to the sopho- 
more class; that twenty were freshmen 
and that eleven juniors and five seniors 
completed the list. In all 135 undergrad- 
uates were dropped last term, and fifty- 
nine of these were fraternity men and 
seventy-six were not. There are at Cor- 
nell 1020 men who are members of fra- 
ternities and 2316 who are not, making a 
total of 3336. "But among the fraterni- 
ties themselves," said President Schur- 
man, "there are great differences in this 
matter of scholarship. Some have rec- 
ords of which they may well be proud. I 
am glad thus publicly to commend the 
following fraternities and societies who 
in February of this year did not lose a 
single man for unsatisfactory work : 
Acacia, Alpha Zeta, Bandhu, Beta Theta 
Pi, Cerberus, Chi Psi. Delta Chi, Delta 
Phi, Kappa Psi, Nayati, Theta Xi, eleven 
out of the thirty-seven national and local 
fraternities at Cornell. In addition to 
these eleven there are five other fraterni- 
ties whose percentage of men dropped 
was less than four per cent. Some of the 
largest, wealthiest and most prominent 
fraternities are in the list of those making 
a poor showing." 



NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 



THE annual convention of the 
National Education Association 
will be held this year in Boston, 
from July 2 to 8, and the attendance is 
expected to be the largest in the forty- 
eight years' history of the association. 
The program is a long and varied and 
interesting one, covering every branch 
of education. 

The New England railroads have 
authorized a round trip rate of one and 
one-half fare, good going July 1, 2 and 3, 
and returning any day not later than 
July 12. 

The Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific 
and Wabash railroads have united in 
granting one first-class fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be sold June 30 to 
July 4, and will be good leaving Boston 
not later than July 13. However, an 
extension of the return limit to Septem- 
ber 15 will be granted by depositing the 
ticket in Boston upon arrival and upon 
the payment of $1.00. 

The other roads of the Central Passen- 
ger Association have declined to grant 
any reduction of rates, but they may do 
something before the time of the conven- 
tion. 

The Transcontinental Lines have made 
a special round trip rate from the Pacific 
Coast to Chicasfo and St. Louis, where 
connection may be made with the Grand 
Trunk or Wabash. 

The Central Passenger Association 
has a summer tourist rate of one and 
one-third fare, which may be used to 
advantage by some who will attend the 
Boston meeting. 

The Trunk Line Association, includ- 
ing all lines West of New York and 
Washington, as far as BuflFalo and Pitts- 



burgh, have granted a rate of one and 
one-half fare for the round trip on the 
open round trip ticket plan. 

The roads of the South have not yet 
taken action, but they are expected to 
meet the rates made by their connecting 
lines. 

All tickets, except those of the Trunk 
Line Association, will be sold on the cer- 
tificate plan, which means that the re- 
duced rate is for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the National Elducation Associa- 
tion only. Membership, if not previ- 
ously secured, may be obtained at the 
time of arrival in Boston upon payment 
of the fee of $2.00 at the Registration 
Bureau in the Old Art Museum on Cop- 
ley Square. 

The general headquarters of the vari- 
ous departments will be in the Chapel of 
Trinity Church, Copley Square. State 
headquarters will be in the hotels, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and 
Wyoming being located at the Bruns- 
wick; Indiana and North Carolina at 
the Lenox ; Minnesota and Wisconsin at 
the Westminster. Other states have not 
announced their headquarters. 

There will be guides at all stations and 
wharfs to direct members to hotels and 
to give every desired information. 

The second annual meeting of the 
National Child Conference will be held 
at Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, June 28 to July 3. Thus those 
interested in this work are given an op- 
portunity to attend before the opening of 
the Boston meeting. 

The first general session of the con- 
vention will be held in the Stadium of 
Harvard University, and addresses wiU 
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be made by Hon. Charles B. Aycock of 
North Carolina, President David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford University, 
and President Taft. 

The departments of National Council 
of Education, kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, normal 
schools, manual training and art, music, 
business, child study, physical, science, 
school administration, library, special 
education, school patrons, rural and agri- 
cultural education will hold special ses- 
sions. The American School Peace 



League, the American Home Economics 
Association, the Federation of State 
Teachers' Association, the Religious 
Education Association, and the National 
Committee on Agricultural Education 
will meet with the National Education 
Association. 

Every educator and every person in- 
terested in education should attend the 
Boston meeting. An attendance will 
add to one's stock of information and 
renew one's enthusiasm. 

July 2 to 8 — ^Boston ! 



A MODEL TOWN 



THE town is made of paper and it 
was built by girls. In one of the 
laboratory rooms of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of 
Missouri stands this big paper town — 
streets of department stores, meat mar- 
kets, bakeries, grocery stores, and streets 
lined with residences. 

Everything is planned before the work 
is begun. The house in its crude state 
is merely a clean wooden box. One that 
originally contained soap may be used. 
The first step taken is the measurement 
and cutting of doors and windows. 
When this is finished, they begin to make 
the furniture for the house. Paper nap- 
kins are used for the window curtains 

« 

and dark green paper for the shades. 

All furniture is carved from wood, 
and cooking utensils are moulded from 
clay. The cook stove is also made from 
wood and is a fireless cooker in the true 
sense of the word. The rugs on the 
floors are hand woven in designs and are 
made on a weaving frame, "like grand- 
mother used." The idea of design is also 
carried out in papers and linoleum. The 
stairway leading from the reception hall 
to the second story is made of cardboard. 

In a case on one side of the room are 
houses, stores and people made by girls 
during the summer session. These might 
be taken for a miniature Columbia sev- 
eral years hence. The new Wabash sta- 



tion is completed, and to protect it in 
case of fire a fire department is located 
next door, with horses ready to jump in- 
to harness at the suggestion of an alarm. 
A trolley car marked "Jefferson, Mexico 
and Columbia" stands in wait for an 
electric current to make it run. 

Many of the things in the show win- 
dows are suggestive of girls* tastes, 
especially at meal time. The grocery 
store, bakery and meat market are all in 
a row. The meat market is fitted with 
a counter and block. In full view are 
clay hams, sausage and sliced meats. In 
the window of the grocery store, besides 
clay vegetables of various kinds, are 
hung bunches of bananas made from 
yellow paper. In the bakery, back of 
the counter of cakes and "goodies," is 
the ice cream parlor. Tables and chairs 
are in readiness to serve customers who 
may desire a chocolate soda. 

The clothing store window is deco- 
rated with paper shirts, hats, collars, ties 
and hose in rainbow effect. In the milli- 
nery store are hats of the merry-widow 
pattern, but the windows are too small 
for them to be very "merry." The town 
people are of an athletic tendency, con- 
sisting entirely of jumping-jacks and 
acrobats who jump at- tiie crook of a 
stick. Camels, elephants, mules and 
horses are at their disposal in case the 
street cars fail to run. 
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TO stir up conflicting opinions men- 
tion the subject of pensions for 
teachers. But the fight goes on 
and slowly, perhaps, but just as surely the 
teachers — those of the public schools and 
those of the colleges and universities — 
are coming into their own and securing a 
monetary appreciation commensurate 
with their labors. 

In May the New York Senate passed a 
bill gfiving teachers in the normal schools 
of the state one-half of their salary as a 
pension after they have taught for thirty 
years, ten years in the State of New 
York. The teachers are not to contribute 
to the fund, the pensions to be paid out 
of the state treasury. The bill met with 
some opposition on the ground that it 
would serve as an entering wedge to the 
genersil pensioning of all state employees. 
This is one of the arguments that is be- 
ing advanced in many sections. 

In pensions, as well as in the increase 
of salaries, it is too often true that those 
who are most in need and who most de- 
serve, at least from a humanitarian stand- 
point, :are the last to receive. We all 
know that in our large universities many 
of the assistant professors and instructors 
are woefully underpaid. This condition 
has been brought to notice many times. 
A cry from tfie ranks was heard last 
month when announcement was made 
that the salaries of Yale professors were 
to be advanced. They now receive regu- 
larly $4,000 a year. 

The cry came from an assistant profes- 
sor who wrote the Yale Alumni Weekly. 
He asked that the proposed increase be 
extended beyond the professors to the 
other members of the faculty. He wrote : 
"I am at the $1,800 stage and by hard 
work and management I could possibly 
support my wife and one child (more 
would be a sin against heaven) and my- 
self at this figure if there were no debts 



hanging over from the past. Yale needs 
something more than new buildings. Sal- 
aries should be raised. If salaries were 
made out of bricks and were raised four 
or five stories high and looked like moun- 
tains and had their pictures in the pa- 
pers, then perhaps the public and the Yale 
alumni would see the situation as it really 
exists. Many people do not know that 
the assistant professors, in most cases, 
suflFer severely from low salaries." 

The philanthropic pensioning of college 
professors has received much praise and 
also much censure. The Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, one of the staunch- 
est supporters of higher education in 
America, as well as one of the most con- 
servative newspapers, heads an attack on 
pensions, "The Plight of Colleges." It 
says: 

"Most emphatically objectionable is a 
private pension system for any state uni- 
versity in America. The University of 
Missouri ought to be ashamed of itself 
for being on the 'accepted list' of the Car- 
negie Foundation. The principle involved 
is vicious, since there is as much reason 
for having Mr. Rockefeller pay the pen- 
sions of flie United States army or tfte 
New York police department, or of any 
other public service, as for allowing Mr. 
Carnegie to pay the pensions of teachers 
in public institutions which are, in all 
other respects, controlled and supported 
by the state. Since Mr. Carnegie very 
unwisely decided to admit state universi- 
ties to a share in his bounty, he has seri- 
ously contemplated pensioning the teach- 
ers of the public schools in ten of the 
largest cities of the country. The prin- 
ciple of such private intervention in the 
business of the state is not only vicious, 
it is demoralizing in practice, and, if long 
continued, it must have results gravely in- 
jurious to democratic ideals. Yet the 
University of Missouri is not alone in 
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groveling at the pension trough of the 
Carnegie Foundation. The universities 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have also been 'accepted/ And there are 
no less than twenty-six other state uni- 
versities now clamoring for a place in 
line. Doctor Pritchett is looking them 
over to determine whether they are fit to 
be the beneficiaries of Mr. Carnegie's 
generosity. 

"The responsibility, of course, for this 
degradation of state universities, whose 
teachers should be pensioned by the state 
or by nobody, does not rest upon the 
teachers of those institutions. But while 
the Republican's sympathy for them is 
keen, it confesses to have witnessed with 
a certain grim satisfaction the recent 
demonstration of what they are up 
against as beneficiaries of the Carnegie 
pension funds. For the change in the 
rules ♦ * * has exposed the system, 
which has been the main object of our at- 
tack. This private pension agency not 
only disburses funds, but it also seeks to 
control in some measure the institutions 
that have come within its financial sphere 
of influence. It can do this in various 
ways, and its supervisory control is based 
primarily not only upon the power to 
drop an institution from the 'accepted 
list,' but upon that very provision under 
which it can change its pensiou rules from 
time to time, as experience dictates or 
the wisdom of its trustees commands. 
* * * It may be said that while disap- 
pointed professors may have a just griev- 
ance against the administrators of the 
Carnegie Foundation in matters of detail 
— to wit, those who unhappily arranged 
their life insurance in accordance with 
Doctor Pritchett's advice — it is difficult to 
accept the view that in general they are 
the victims of a real breach of trust. 
They took their chances when they be- 
came the beneficiaries of a private pen- 
sion fund. And, in our opinion, the fu- 
ture policy of the foundation is to a cer- 
tain extent 'a hazard or a gamble, where 
each guesses at his peril.' But the Re- 
publican does not 'approve.' It advises 
the Missouri legislature to withdraw the 
state university from the Carnegie 'ac- 
cepted list' and provide a state pension 
fund for the professors of that institution, 



if such a system be deemed an advisable 
development of public policy. In any 
event, whether the professors are pen- 
sioned or not, no private individual 
should be allowed to provide them such 
an emolument." 

President Cyrus Northrup of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota finds the task of 
giving up the presidency of this institu- 
tion a very difficult one. In the spring of 
1909 he tendered his resignation. A little 
later the regents persuaded him to remain 
at his post until July of this year. The 
search for a new president seems to be 
in vain, and now Doctor Northrup is 
asked to stay another year. He continues 
as head of the university, though he is 
anxious to be relieved by January 1 at the 
latest. 

Doctor W. B. Peeler, president of Ste- 
phens' Female College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has tendered his resignation, and 
Rev. T. E. Quisenberry of Fulton has 
been settled upon as his successor. Pres- 
ident Peeler was graduated from the Uni- 
versi^ of Missouri in 1895, with the de- 
gree 6. S. He has headed Stephens Col- 
lege since 1906. 

President Charles G. Lewis, who has 
administered the affairs of Union Col- 
lege, College View, Nebraska, during the 
past six years, retires to occupy the chair 
of education in the new Pacific Union 
College, at Angwin, California, and also 
to serve as educational secretary of the 
Pacific Union Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists, embracing the states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. He 
is succeeded by Professor Frederick 
Griggs of Washington, D. C, for some 
years secretary of the education depart- 
ment of the general conference of the 
same denomination. 

Many changes in college heads were 
announced during the past month. Rev. 
Edward Campbell, one of the best known 
Presbyterian ministers in Iowa, has been 
elected president of Buena Vista College 
at Storm Lake. Professor Walter A. 
Ingram of Harlem, Georgia, is now prin- 
cipal of Howard Female College, Galla- 
tin, Tennessee. Professor R. H. Hamil- 
ton of Baylor University is the new pres- 
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ident of Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. Davenport Female College, 
Lenoir, North Carolina, is now headed 
by Rev. J. B. Craven, formerly a pastor 
at Salisbury. The youngest college pres- 
ident in North Carolina is Professor John 
F. Burcheil, just elected head of Catawba 
College. Doctor J. W. Repass, for sev- 
eral years president of Centenary Female 
College, Qeveland, Tennessee, has been 
elected to the presidency of Logan Fe- 
male College at Russellville, Kentucky. 

Doctor Ephriam Miller, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, holds the record for 
the longest continuous service of any 
teacher in Kansas. He has taught every 
year for sixty-two years. He began teach- 
ing when fourteen years of age and by 
this means made his way through Alle- 
ghany College in Pennsylvania. He has 
taught in Lawrence for forty years, hav- 
ing first held the position of supervisor 
of city schools, and then, four years later, 
being elected to the chair of mathematics 
in the university. Nineteen years ago the 
chair of astronomy was established and 
Professor Miller began his work of inter- 
esting Kansas youths in the heavenly 
bodies. 

Doctor Louis A. Coeme, who recently 
won the Schumann prize for orchestral 
and ensemble composition at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, is to be director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin school of music. 
Doctor Coeme was the first man to re- 
ceive the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in music at Harvard, where that degree, 
together with the bachelor's and master's 
degrees were conferred upon him in 1906. 
Besides winning distinction abroad as a 
composer. Doctor Coeme is the author of 
a volume on "The Evolution of Modem 
Orchestration." He has been temporar- 
ily engaged as director of the school of 
music at Olivet College during the past 
winter. 

All Chicago public school principals 
hereafter will be drawn from the ranks of 
college graduates. The teacher who cher- 
ished an ambition to attain the position 
and salary of a principal will have to ac- 
quire a degree from an accredited college 
before becoming eligible to compete in 



the -examinations for principals. Under 
the old mle qualifications consisted of 
eight years' teaching experience, or a col- 
lege degree and four years' experience, or 
a normal school certificate and six years' 
experience. Now a candidate must be a 
graduate from an accredited college and 
have four years' successful experience in 
graded schools. Normal school training 
is not mentioned. 

The University of Missouri announces 
the following appointments: Professor 
D. H. Dolley of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to be professor of pathology; Doc- 
tor E. J. Durand of Comell, to be assist- 
ant professor of botany ; Professor T. B. 
Veblin of Leland Stanford University, to 
be lecturer in economics; Doctor Leon- 
ard Haseman of Comell, to be instructor 
of entomology; Mr. G. C. White, to be as- 
sistant in dairy husbandry. 

Professor C. N. Greenough, head of 
the department of English in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has resigned to accept a 
position as assistant professor of the sec- 
ond term at Harvard. This ranking is 
equivalent to a ranking of sixth year pro- 
fessor at Harvard, owing to their system 
of having a first term of five years. Pro- 
fessor Greenough was graduated from 
Harvard in 1899, and took his master's 
degree the following year. He was as- 
sistant in English in Harvard for one 
year, and the two years following an in- 
stmctor. He obtained his doctorate in 
1904, and the following year he studied 
in London and Oxford. From 1906 to 
1907 he was instructor in English at Har- 
vard, and came to Illinois from that po- 
sition three years ago. 

Doctor Francis Greenleaf Allinson, Da- 
vid Benedict professor of classical philol- 
ogy at Brown University, has been chosen 
to fill the chair of Greek literature for 
the year 1910-1911 at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
This institution is supported by several 
American universities and colleges, in- 
cluding Comell, Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Wisconsin, Johns Hop- 
kins and Brown, and these institutions se- 
lect each year a professor of Greek from 
their faculties as the incumbent of the 
lectureship at Athens. The subject of 
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Professor Allinson*s course of lectures 
will probably be "Greek Literature and 
Greek Topography/' Professor Allin- 
son has had a very successful career as a 
teacher of classical languages. He was 
graduated from Haverford in 1876, and 
received his doctorate from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1880. Before coming to Brown in 
1896, Doctor Allinson was assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Williams 
College. 

Professor F. L. Paxton of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has been commissioned 
by the Carnegie Institute of Washington 
to spend the summer in London going 
over British archives in search of addi- 
tional detail on United States history. 
Professor Paxton will occupy the chair of 
American history at the University of 
Wisconsin next year. 

Members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota have pledged $100,000 
with which to build an apartment house 
for the use of the university professors. 

Doctor E. J. Wilczynski of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Wilczyn- 
ski went to Urbana three years ago from 
the University of California. He took 
his doctor's degree at the University of 
Berlin. 

Doctor John Jacob Meyer, instructor in 
German at the University of Chicago, has 
been elected to membership in the Fin- 
nish Academy of Sciences, which includes 
among its membership the leading schol- 
ars in everjr field of science. The imme- 
diate occasion of the election was the pub- 
lication of Doctor Meyer's latest work, 
"From the Land of a Thousand Lakes," 
a history of modern Finnish literature. 

Mr. H. L. Whittemore, associate in 
theoretical and applied ' mechanics at the 
University of Illinois, has received the 
appointment of engineer of tests in the 
Ordnance Department of the United 
States Government at Watertown arsenal, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. He will suc- 
ceed Mr. James E. Howard, who has been 
engineer of tests at the arsenal for more 
than thirty years, and who has now ac- 
cepted the position of engineer-physicist 



in the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton. 

Doctor C. E. Carter of Illinois College 
has been appointed to a full professorship 
in Miami University. Doctor Carter 
graduated from Illinois College in 1905 
and subsequently did graduate work in 
history at the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Illinois. Later he 
spent some time in England in research 
work. 

The vacancy in the chemistry depan- 
ment of the Montana Agricultural Col- 
lege by the resignation of Professor J. 
W. Robinson is to be filled next year by 
Professor R. A. Barnes, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Barnes 
comes from Rose Polytechnic Institute 
and Wisconsin, having been instructor of 
chemistry at both of these places during 
the last three years. 

The University of Kansas has engaged 
Professor J. W. Young of the University 
of Illinois as head of its mathematicil 
department for next year. Professor 
Young came from Princeton two year> 
ago, and his work at Illinois has been of 
high class. He obtained his Ph. D. de- 
gree at Cornell. 

The board of trustees of the College 
of the City of New York has appointed 
as associate professor of biology Mr. 
Charles Edward Amory Winslow of Bos- 
ton, at present associate professor in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology with the degree of 
B. S. in biology in 1898. He became as- 
sistant in biology in that institution in 
1900, was made instructor in 1902, and 
assistant professor of sanitary biology in 
1905. In 1903 the sanitary research lab- 
oratory and sewage experiment station 
for the study and dissemination of knowl- 
edge with regard to sanitary questions 
was founded at the institute. Professor 
Winslow was made biologist in charge, 
which place he has held since. 

Professor Marston Taylor Bogert has 
been appointed head of the department of 
chemistry at Columbia University to suc- 
ceed Professor Charles F. Chandler, 
whose retirement takes place this month. 
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The trustees also have appointed Mr. 
Milton C. Whitaker, professor of indus- 
trial chemistry, to carry on Doctor 
Chandler's work in that department. An- 
other addition to the Columbia faculty is 
Doctor Frank Gardner Moore, to be a 
professor of Latin. Professor Moore 
was graduated from Yale in 1886 and af- 
ter teaching at Yale held places at Dart- 
mouth and Trinity College. He is secre- 
tary of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. 

OBITUARY 

Doctor Harold Taylor Ricketts, asso- 
ciate professor of pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died of typhus fever 
in Mexico City on May 3. His fatal ill- 
ness was contracted as the direct result 
^f an investigation of the disease which 
ne had been pursuing for several months, 
and for the remedy of which he was per- 
fecting his investigations. Doctor Rick- 
etts was thirty-nine years old, and had 
been a member of the university faculty 
since 1902. In the language of the Chi- 
cago Tribune^ "Doctor Ricketts died on 
the firing-line of human progress, and it 
is inspiring to believe, as we may, that 



he did not die in vain. Mankind is richer 
for his living and nobler for his dying." 

Doctor Noah Knowles Davis, who until 
his retirement four years ago had held the 
chair of moral philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, died May 3. He was 
educated at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. At one time Doctor Davis was 
president of Judson Institute and at an- 
other time was head of Bethel College, 
Kentucky. Aside from being the author 
of many works on logic, psychology and 
ethics, he had written **]mA^s' Jewels" 
and "The Story of the Nazarine," a study 
in Hebrew. 

Professor Samuel Ensminger died at 
his home in Kansas City, Kansas, last 
month. He had been professor of nat- 
ural science at the Kansas City Univer- 
sity the last nine years and the five years 
preceding he was principal of the acad- 
emy department. Before going to Kansas 
City he was president of Highland Col- 
lege, Highland, Kansas, four years. He 
was graduated from Knox College in 
1885, receiving the bachelor of science 
degree; in 1888 he received a master of 
science, and received his master of arts 
from the Kansas City University in 1901. 



EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 



HOW they rank in size forms an 
article of much interest in the 
Boston Herald. It gives a brief 
summary of the seats of learning of Eu- 
rope. Although twenty-two German 
universities are reported as having an 
aggregate of more than 50,000 students, 
only two or three of these universities 
exceed in size a number of the great 
Continental schools. In fact Berlin and 
Munich are the only German universi- 
ties that outrank in size the great 
schools of either Italy, Spain, England, 
Austria-Hungary or Russia, and the 
University of Paris has four times as 
many students as any German univers- 
ity except those of Berlin, Munich, 
Leipsic and Bonn, while the University 
of Lyons is considerably larger than 
most German universities. 



The University of Madrid ranks only 
just below Munich in numbers and the 
University of Naples is of about the 
same size as Madrid. Several English 
universities are above any but the larg- 
est four in Germany. 

The University of Vienna comes next 
in size after Munich, and the Czech Uni- 
versity at Prague is larger than any but 
four of the German universities. It has 
long surpassed in size the ancient Ger- 
man University of the same city. 

Budapest has a university ranking 
only just below the greatest German 
universities. Even the University of 
Athens ranks only just below Bonn 
with its 3,800 students, and the Uni- 
versity of Rome, which is the third in 
Italy, ranks between Freiburg and 
Breslau. 
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Denmark*s one university, that of 
Copenhagen, ranks along with Htidel- 
berg, which stands ninth in the list of 
German universities. Two other Scan- 
dinavian universities, those of Upsala 
in Sweden and Christiania in Norway, 
rank above the six smaller German 
universities, and the far northern Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors in Finland 
ranks with the first six. 

Several of the Russian universities, 
when they are not shut up for liberal- 
ity of political opinion, have as many 
students as any but the four or five 
greatest German institutions. 

Below the great University of Ma- 
drid there are two or three ancient 
schools of Spain with from 1,800 to 
more than 3^000 students, and the 
single Portuguese university, that of 
Coimbra, one of the most picturesque 
seats of learning in the world by rea- 
son of its clinging to mediaeval dress 
and customs, ranks above seven or 
eight of the German universities. 

At least two of the provincial uni- 
versities of France rank with the first 
ten universities of Germany, and the 
one great Catholic university of Bel- 
gium, that of Louvain, is of about the 
same rank. The Italian University of 
Turin stands above Freiburg in num- 
bers. 

Four or five universities of the 
United States rank with the first three 
German institutions, but would hardly 
do so were the undergraduates count- 
ed out. In South America the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Ay res stands with 
the first four or five German universi- 
ties and is growing. At least one other 
South American university ranks with 
the great schools. 

Padua, which owed its first success 
to a schism at Bologna, was threat- 
ened with extinction almost immed- 
iately afterward, in the year 1228, be- 
cause dissatisfied students received a 
proposal from Vercelli to p^ve them 
500 houses and other privileges and 
conveniences if they would remove to 
that place. 



Bologna in the early part of the 
seventeenth century felt itself in the 
depths because it had only 1,400 stud- 
ents. Half a century before it num- 
bered 200 students from Germany 
alone. 

Salerno, which had had a famous 
school of medicine, took on the char- 
acter of a university for a time when 
the faculty of Naples came over to it 
and was a great school. Naples had 
brief revival, a tremendous reputation* 
and a great roster for two or three 
years after 1272 because Thomas 
Aquinas was one of the lecturers. The 
University of Salamanca had 6,000 
students in part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The German mediaeval universities 
did not rival the greatest of Italy, 
France and Spain in the number of 
their students, and their great growth 
in that respect has come with the re- 
cent material prosperity of Germany 
and the worldwide reputation of Ger- 
man scholarship. Gottingen, which is 
not mediaeval in origin, had more stu- 
dents in 1823 than it had eighty years 
later. The Dutch universities, though 
not so famous as they were three or 
four hundred years ago, probably have 
about as many students as they had in 
their greatest days. 

It was Lord L3rtton who said that "old 
things are generally the best." In other 
words, old things generally seem the best 
This is true of old books, old silver, old 
homes, and old schools. It is the names 
of men who live in history that give 
charm to the ancient European universi- 
ties. A thousand years hence and our 
older American universities will be en- 
meshed with the charm which surrounds 
older seats of learning across seas. 

It is not strange that thousands of 
American students have attended the 
European universities. There is a charm 
— a sort of soul rest — ^to walk the halls 
once trod by men who left their imprint 
on all the years of history. One hears 
the echo of the voices of these great 
souls — ^and that is much. 



DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 



SO long as "the play's the thing" — 
and ill this country of ours, with 
millions invested in theatrical prop- 
erties and thousands of people regular 
attendants at the theatre, the play is 
very much the thing — so long will it be 
the duty of those who concern them- 
selves with the welfare of humanity to 
do all within their power to make the 
play a better play. 

For the encouragement of better plays 
has the Drama League of America been 
launched. Preachers may preach and 
professors may lecture on the decadence 
of the drama, but the drama is no more 
decadent than the men and women of the 
country want it to be. Many managers 
produce the best because their ideals are 
the best; other managers are without 
ideals and so produce down to their own 
levels. To touch the pocketbooks of man- 
agers without ideals is the only way in 
which they can be educated. This the 
Drama League aims to do. First, by 
educating people to an appreciation of 
better plays, and then by influencing the 
patronage of theatres. When men and 
women go only where the worth while is 
offered, the worth while will be oflFered 
everywhere. 

Good plays contain much of educa- 
tional value, and for this reason, if for 
no other, the Drama League is enlisting 
the co-operation of educators and edu- 
cated persons. 

The Drama League of America was 
formed at a meeting in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, by prominent women representing 
sixty-three women's clubs in all parts of 
the country. The forming of the perma- 
nent organization was the first decisive 
step in the movement started recently by 
the Drama League of Evanston to estab- 



lish a potent influence for good with re- 
spect to the American stage. 

Officers and directors of the new or- 
ganization were elected, the officers be- 
ing as follows : President, Mrs. A. Starr 
Best, Evanston Drama League; vice 
presidents, Mrs. Henry L. Frank, Chi- 
cago Woman's Oub; Dr. Richard Ben- 
ton, University of Minnesota; Mrs. E. P. 
Sherry, Milwaukee; Dr. William Nor- 
man Guthrie, Tennessee ; Mrs. Otis Skin- 
ner, New York City, and Louis Kauf- 
man Anspacher, Columbia University; 
secretary, Mrs. Francis Squire Potter, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota, 
and now secretary of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, New York City. 

The theater exerts a mighty influence. 
All must admit it. It matters not wheth- 
er the spectator be listening to a classic 
or seeing a moving picture, the influence 
for good or evil is ever present. This 
being true then, the work of the Drama 
League of America should appeal to the 
teacher. 

America needs a trained audience 
quite as much as she needs trained dra- 
matists, trained actors, and trained man- 
agers. One season of the endowed New 
Theatre in New York has proved 
the worth of better things. Grand 
opera and the great orchestras in 
a few of our large cities are ed- 
ucating the people to an appreciation 
of the best in music. Drama touches life 
more often and in more places than mu- 
sic, and so educators should be among 
the first to help produce better plays by 
helping to produce better audiences. 

The Drama League of America, like 
the teacher, is pointing the way. So long 
as the theatre plays a part in our lives 
it should be made to play its part well. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Among the Sheep Ranches of Patagonia, 
by Charles Wellington Furlong (Harper's). 
An article on the wool industry as carried on 
in South America. 

"Back to the Land," by H. W. Colling- 
wood (Metropolitan). The city man as a 
farmer. 

The Business of Farming, by Forrest Cris- 
sey (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). Meth- 
ods of a man who "farms with his head." 

Cultivation of Rice, by B. Yeldnah (Tay- 
lor-Trotwood). A growing industry in East- 
ern Arkansas. 

Co-operation — Prunes and Beans, by Will 
Payne (Saturday Evening Post, May 28). The 
fruit industry of California. 

Culture or Common-Sense, by Samuel M. 
Evans (Saturday Evening Post, May 28). 
What education should the farmer's boy re- 
ceive ? 

The Cost of Living, by Andrew Flicker 
(Sunset). The problem as solved in Califor- 
nia by a transplanted Ohio farmer. 

The Farmer's Profits and the Specula- 
tion in Land, by Robert S. Lanier (Review 
of Reviews). A comparison of farm mort- 
gage and land values with the value of stocks 
and bonds, and why a land boom is danger- 
ous. 

Farming the Sponge, by Rene Bache (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 7). An important 
commercial industry in Florida waters. 

Good Roads Without Money, by D. Ward 
King (Saturday Evening Post, May 7). What 
can be accomplished with a King-Drag. 

A Little Utah in Mexico, by Gilbert Cun- 
ningham Terry (World's Work). How Mor- 
mon colonists transformed a desert in Chihua- 
hua into a rich farming country. 

Making a Living From the Soil, by Julian 
Burroughs (Collier's, May 14). Reasons why 
the city man fails to get results from his 
farm. 

The North Pole of Alfalfa, by William 
P. Kirkwood (Outlook, May 28). How al- 
falfa may be cultivated in the far North. 

Southwestward Ho! by Herbert Kaufman 
(Everybody's). America's new trek to the 
still open places. 



Telling Oregon Truths, by A. C Jack- 
son (Sunset). A description of a wonderful 
country. 

ART 

The Art of the British Working Man 
(Strand). An article which seeks to prove 
that British working men are capable of pro- 
ducing pictures of great artistic effect 

A Certain Criticism of Art in America, 
by Charles H. (Baffin (North American Re- 
view). A clear and comprehensive paper 
which calls attention to some of the constit- 
uent parts of art in America. 

A Course in China Decoration, by Jetta 
Ehlers (Keramic Studio). The third lesson 
of a series. Overglaze painting and gold, sil- 
ver and bronze discussion. 

The Evolution of Architectural Orna- 
ment, by G. A. T. Middleton (Architectural 
Record). Fourth of a series of articles on 
architecture. Ornament with a foliage basis 
— the English Gothic school. 

Facing Danger With the Camera Around 
the World, by Elmer Underwood (Travel). 
Some of the difficulties the traveler meets 
when he has a camera. 

John W. Alexander, Painter, by Elbert F. 
Baldwin (Outlook, May 28). A criticism of 
his work. 

A French Pastelist, by Rene Gilbert (On- 
tury). With examples of the work of a young 
artist. 

Kite Photography for Boys and Girls, by 
Professor Robert Williams Wood (St Nich- 
olas). Photographing the earth from high up 
in the air. 

Portraiture With the Camera, by C. H. 
Claudy (World Today). Modern mediods of 
picture-taking compared with those in use 
years ago. 

Sir Benjamin Stone and His Sitters 
(Strand). Second of a series of articles about 
a famous photographer. 

Skagen: The Danish Painters' Village 
in Jutland, by Edith Rickert (Scribner's). 
A fit workshop for artists who seek to inter- 
pret the life of the sea. 

The Two Whistlers, William M. Chase 
(Century). Recollections of a summer with 
the great etcher. 
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BEST MAGAZINE FICTION 

At Cloriani's^ by Horace Annesley Vachell 
(Strand). The waiter's story. 

"An Affair of the Dice^" by H. B. Mer- 
riott Watson (Columbian). Being an episode 
in the life of a gentleman of the road. 

The Amateitr Lover, by Eleanor Hallo well 
Abbott (Everybody's). A broken engage- 
ment. 

"Ann Eliza," by Alice Brown (Delinea- 
tor). A story of an invalid and her sister. 

Ballyhoo Bill, by George Randolph Ches- 
ter (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). He 
goes on the pumpkin circuit 

Bettina, by Fannie Heaslip Lea (Woman's 
Home Companion). The story of a young 
society girl. 

The Black Night, by James Hopper (Har- 
per's). The mistake of the apothecary's ap- 
prentice. 

A Bottle of Yquem, by T. D. Pendleton 
(Smart Set). The story of the waiter of a 
country road house. 

Brothers Four, by Grace S. Richmond 
(Woman's Home Companion). Beginning of 
a novel. 

A Brush or Paint, by Alice Brown (Wom- 
an's Home Companion). A New England 
love story. 

The Bundle of Life, by Ella W. Peattie 
(Collier's, May 7). The revelation which 
came to the embittered man in the storm at 
sea. 

The Buzz Saw of Chance, by Peter B. 
Kync (Saturday Evening Post, May 7). J. 
Augustus Redell picks up a splinter. 

The Callers, by Mary Heaton Vorse 
(American). The difficulties of love-making 
in a flat. 

The Closed Door, by Edmund Elliott Shep- 
herd (Smart Set). A one-act play. 

The Examination, by Newton A, Fuessle 
(Columbian). A universtiv story. 

The Eyes, by Edith Wharton (Scribner's). 
A narrative of a strange personal visitation. 

Father, by Caroline Brett McLean (Har- 
per's). The love affair of the adopted son. 

The Fourth Estate, by Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson and Harriet Ford. Novelized from the 
play by Frank X. Finnegan. 

The Glass Eye, by George Ethelbert Walsh 
(Black Cat). Strange experiences in India. 

The Green Glove, by Johnston McCulley 
(Blue Book). An adventure in Chinatown. 

A Great Story, by Adeline Knapp (Scrib- 
ner's). The editor's visitor. 

Her Way of Convincing Him, by George 
Hibbard (Ladies' Home Journal). The story 
of a womn's wit and how it prevailed against 
a man's will. 

His Lost Identity, by (Tharles Neville Buck 
(Popular, June 15). A complete novel. 

In the Clutch of the "Swift Drift," by 
Laurence D. Young (Wide World). The 
story of the man who claims to have swum 
the Whirlpool Rapids of Niagara. 



Jinny, by Baroness Von Hutten (Smart 
Set). A complete novel. 

The Kiss, by Robert Herrick (Red Book). 
What happened when the train was stalled. 

Lamont, Winner, by Edwin Lefevre (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 21). How a young 
man approached a famous ^ilroad president. 

Last Stand at Cottontail, by Preston 
Ward (Gunther's). Complete novelette. 

The Lion Hunter, by Frank Savile 
(Strand). An unexpected adventure at a 
picnic. 

The Little Woman and the Busy Man, 
by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd (Ladies' Home 
Journal). In which is told how the busy man 
"mixed" in society. 

LovE-LovE-LovE, by Bruno Lessing (Cosmo- 
politan). How an actress charmed a Jewish 
lad. 

A Lover's Knot, by Marguerite Merington. 
A comedy. 

The Luffincott Mystery, by Henry M. 
Belcher (Wide World). The story of a de- 
serted rectory in a peaceful little Devonshire 
village. 

A Man at Need, by A. M. Chisholm (Pop- 
ular, June 15). A novelette. 

The Man Who Missed His Moment, by 
Gerald Chittenden (Scribner's). The school 
teacher's failure. 

The Man, the Maid, and the Miasma, 
by P. G. Wodehouse (Cosmopolitan). A love 
story in which a discharged office-boy plays 
a part. 

Maybury^s Memory, by Dorothea Deakin 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 28). The story 
of a man who did not die at sea. 

A Minister of Grace, by Alice Brown 
(Harper's Bazar). A story. 

Mis'Hi Lundy's School, by Bessie R, Hoo- 
ver (Everybody's). A story of the Flickin- 
gers. 

Mysteries of the Law, by Melville Davis- 
son Post (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). 
Fact and fiction about crime. 

The Naive Mr. Dasher, by Allen Sangree 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 28), Story of 
a baseball jinks. 

Neighbor, by Keene Abbott (Black Cat). 
The story of a land controversy. 

The Nesters, by B. M. Bower (Popular, 
June 1). Complete novel. 

The New Adventures of Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford, by George Randolph Chester 
(Cosmopolitan). First of a new series. He 
introduces the Parent-Company game to Cin- 
derburg. 

One More June, by Louise Forsslund 
(Scribner's). The story of an invalid. 

On Jury Duty, by Ellis Parker Butler 
(Success). An amusmg sketch. 

Propriety Pratt, Hypnotist, by Alfred 
Henry Lewis (Cosmopolitan). A demonstra- 
tion that dispelled "Wolfville's" doubts. 

Pin Pricks, by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
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(Success). The third of the "Average Jones" 
detective stones. 

The Poacher Who Had Never Been Ar- 
rested, by Frances Wilson Huard (Ladies' 
Home Journal). Story of a French chateau. 

The Romance op Edwin Gay, by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea (Harper's). The result of a 
chance meeting. 

Rose-Fever, by Rupert Hughes (Saturday 
Evening Post, May 28). A love story in 
which roses have a part 

Shark, by Richard Washburn Child (Every- 
body's). A fight for life in the sea. 

Spudge, by Philip Hichbom (Metropolitan). 
The story of a Scottish sheep-dog, and a 
suburban family. 

The Stuff of Heroes, by Donal Hamilton 
Haines (Everybod/s). A western teamster 
wins a battle. 

The Strategists, by Ellen Duvall (Smart 
Set). The story of the will of an old man. 

Tom Morton, by Frederick R. Bechdolt 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 21). A story 
of the hard-rock men. 

The Unchartered Isle, by Lincoln (3ol- 
cord (Everybody's). A lost romance of the 
Pacific. 

The Unpardonable Offense, by Stephen 
F*rench Whitman (Metropolitan). The story 
of a married couple. 

The Virtue of Opposition, by Hulbert 
Footner (Woman's Home Companion). How 
Barry found his girl. 

The Whole Question, by Leonard Merrick 
(Ainslee's). Complete novel. 

Why Pay Rent? by Eugene Wood (Every- 
body's). A small investment. 

With His Hand in the Sack, by Monta- 
gue Glass (Saturday Evening Post, May 21). 
M. Archimbault is nearly caught red-handed. 

The Woman He Might Have Married, by 
Deborah Joy (Scribner's). The story of a 
trip abroad. 

Woven in the Dusk, by Laura S. Rabb 
and Sophia Chandler (Red Book). A dream 
in an attic. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Architecture of American Colleges, by 
Montgomery Schuyler (Architectural Record). 
Fourth of a Series — New York City colleges. 

The Autobiography of a Country School- 
teacher, by F. W. C. Dew (World's Work). 
His experience while teaching, and why he did 
not succeed. 

Contemporary Salvation, by Harold Bolce 
(Cosmopolitan). Religion as taught in col- 
leges for women. 

The Call of the Camp, by W. W. Mulford 
and R. J. Mulford (Outlook, May 28). Anew 
form of educational activity for boys. 

Christian Education Up To Date, by No- 
lan R. Best (Interior, May 19). The church 
in the college. 

College Democracy, by Arthur T. Hadley 
(Century). Politics among the students. 

Tke Duties of a Chinese Student, by In- 



Young (Outlook, May 21). Why the Chiiiese 
go abroad to be educated. 

How A Story-Telling League Was Fqucid, 
by Anna £. Logan (Normal Instructor). The 
value of story-telling in the schools of today. 

Moral Influences at Cornell Univeksity, 
by James J. Green (Physical Cnltnre). Se- 
vere temptations of the students. 

The Primary Aspect of Manual Tradohg, 
by O. P. Voorhees (Normal Instructor). Its 
bearing on the social aim of education. 

Princeton, ty C. A. R. Janvier (Interior. 
May 19). How Princeton village won its 
great school. 

Public School Aschitecture at Chicago, 
by Peter B. Wight (Architectural Record). 
The work of Dwigfat H. Perkins. 

The Secret Society (Woman's Home Com- 
panion). Is the "Society" undemocratic and 
therefore undesirable? 

Some American Preparatcay Schools, by 
Arthur Ruhl (Scribner's). An article describ- 
ing the methods and customs of some of our 
large schools. 

Teaching the Youth of Chicago to Play, 
by Harry G. Hedden (Physical Culture). 
How the magnificent playground system pro- 
vides sport for multitudes of people. 

What is Wrong With Our Public Schools, 
by Joseph M. Rogers (Lippincott's). Sixth 
and last paper of a series about the modem 
schools — ^a modem school oudined. 

FINANQAL 

A New Investment Idea, by Robert Barr 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 21). Syndicat- 
ing information for small capitalists. 

HISTORICAL 

Abraham Lincoln in Hungary, by Ed- 
ward A. Steiner (Outlook, May 21). The 
story of an old Civil War veteran. 

The Cartago Earthquake, by Prof. Gus- 
tave Michaud (Scientific American, May 28). 
An article describing the catastrophe. 

Color Spots in History, by Lide A 
Churchill (Progress). The^ second of a series, 
which gives a brief account of how England 
broke away from its barbarous and murder- 
ous rulers. 

Garfield and Arthur, by Col. W. H. 
Crook (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). 
Recollections of an officer of the White House. 

Mrs. Madison's First Drawing-room, by 
Gaillard Hunt (Harper's). The early life of 
the City of Washington. 

MoLiERE and Louis XIV, by Brander Mat- 
thews (Scribner's). The story of a man who 
wrote plays to the King's order. 

Mexico and the Yaquis, by Robert Ham- 
mond Murray (Sunset). An interesting ac- 
count of the Yaqui war. 

New Jersey's Colonial Reugious Life, by 
William T. Ellis (Interior, May 19). A state 
founded by pious patriots. 

Oregon's Beginnings, by Amo Dosch (Sun- 
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set). The story of the early settlers of 
Oregon. 

The Old-time Train Gambler, by George 
Jean Nathan (Harper's Weekly, May 21). 
Many thrilling incidents are described in this 
interesting article. 

The Story of Charlemagne, by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell (Cosmopolitan). The conclu- 
sion of an interesting serial on a historical 
subject 

A Visit to Washington in 1861-2, by Jas- 
per Alban Conant (Metropolitan). A descrip- 
tion of the White House and the customs 
there during the Civil War, and anecdotes of 
President Lincoln. 

HOME AND SOCIAL 

The Alien Peril, by A. B. Lewiston (Met- 
ropolitan). Deportation as a remedy for 
crowding our prisons with foreign-born con- 
victs. 

At St. Dorothy^s Rest, by Mrs. James Otis 
Lincoln (Sunset). About a children's home 
in the Sonoma Redwoods of California. 

Autobiographical Notes, by Jane Addams 
(American). Early undertakings at Hull 
House. 

A Brief for the Housewife, by Mabel Pot- 
ter Daggett (Delineator). A special investi- 
gation into the rising cost of living. 

Buried Alive for Ten Days, by Arthur J. 
Ireland (Wide World). How a young Italian 
was rescued from death in a collapsed tunnel. 

The Cost of Living in Europe, by Robert 
Shackleton (Saturday Evening Post, May 28). 
The cause of migration from Europe. 

The Cost of Women's Clothes, by Emily 
Post (Everybody's). The increased cost of 
dress compared with that of fifteen years ago. 

The ErocH of the Child, by Frank Mar- 
shall White (Outlook, May 28). How the 
condition of child waifs has been improved 
in the large cities. 

Fighting a Bread Famine, by F. D. Co- 
bum (Saturday Evening Post, May 7). A 
most serious economic problem facing the 
American as well as the European public. 

The Gentle Art of Osculation, by Carl 
Holliday (Smart Set). An article telling the 
customs of kissing. 

"He's Only a Pauper, Whom Nobody 
Owns!" by James Oppenheim (American). 
The condition of the almshouses of the state 
of New York. 

How TO Act in Case of Fire^ by Percy 
Collins (Scientific American, May 28). Tells 
how to extinguish a blaze, how to care for the 
injured, and how to escape by means of win- 
dows. 

Independence Day — The Modern Moloch^ 
by John B. Huber (Review of Reviews). A 
very rational and earnest movement against 
the use of fireworks on Independence Day. 

The Jungle at Our Doors, by William T. 
Homaday (Columbian). The magnificent col- 
lection of wild animals in the New York 
Zoolc^cal Park. 



The Marriage Factory, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Success). The first of a series on 
"Marriage in America," which gives the fac- 
tory girl's attitude towards motherhood. 

My Vacation, by Arthur L. Blessing (Sub- 
urban Life). How shall I spend it? 

A New Park for the People, by Robert 
Shackleton (Saturday Evening Post, May 7). 
Description of a great canon in Colorado. ^ 

A New Playground for the Nation, by 
Guy Elliott Mitchell (Review of Reviews). 
The Glacier National Park is our second 
greatest national park, comprising about a mil- 
lion acres, and exceeded in area only by the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Other People's Husbands and Wives, by 
Duffield Osborne (Forum). A sociological 
essay. 

A Plain American in England, by Charles 
T. Whitefield (American). The gentle art of 
British entertainment 

The Problem of Subsistence, (Cosmopoli- 
tan). A series of articles which pose the 
problem clearly and should be of practical 
value in suggesting a way out of a useless, 
crushing, and intolerable situation. 

Roadtown — ^A Mecca for Physical Cul- 
TURisTS, by Milo Hastings (Physical Culture). 
A practical and adequate remedy for urban 
congestion. 

The Residence of Col. John Jacob Astor, 
(Architectural Record). An interesting de- 
scription. 

"Uplands," Home of Borden Harriman, 
Esq. (Architectural Record). Series of illus- 
trations. 

What Makes High Prices? by Edmund 
Norton (LaFollette's, May 14). A discussion 
of theories. 

When, Where and How to Camp Out, by 
Arlington Ide (Physical Culture). Some use- 
ful hints for those planning an open air va- 
cation. 

Will Your Widow Get Her Money? by 
Harris Dickson and Isidore P. Mentz (Every- 
body's). The weakness in fraternal life in- 
surance. 

Women and the Custom -House, by Lillie 
Hamilton French (Century). A discussion 
of the means adopted to defraud the govern- 
ment. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

The Art of Managing Women, by James 
H. Collins (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). 
How a woman does it. 

The Art of Managing Women, by James 
H. Collins (Saturday Evening Post, May 7). 
As a man does it. 

Building the M. R., by Day Allen Willey 
(Sunset). The work of building a military 
road in the West. 

China's First World's Fair (Review of 
Reviews). A credible imitation, on a small 
scale, of the well-known expositions of Eu- 
rope and America. 

The Court of Commerce, as proposed ip 
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Senator £1 kin's Bill (Columbian). Review of 
a measure affecting every interstate carrier. 

The Effect of Increased Freight Rates^ 
by Edward W. Harden (Outlook, May 7). 
An article about the earnings of the railroads 
o£ the United States. 

The Evils of the Night Messenger Serv- 
ice, by Leroy Scott (Success). An appeal 
to every thoughful American citizen for the 
protection of the boys in that service. 

Home Life of the Silk- Mill Workers, by 
Florence Lucas Sanville (Harper's). The 
conservation of our young womanhood. 

The Jungle's Aftermath, by Mrs. Ella 
Reeve Bloor (Physical Culture). Startling 
revelations of the actual conditions which af- 
fect the production of America's meat sup- 
ply. One of a series of articles on this sub- 
ject. 

The Manufacture of Twine, by Day Al- 
len Willey (Scientific American, May 21). An 
article telling about the different processes by 
which twine is made. 

The Other Side, by Arthur Ruhl (Collier's, 
May 7). The story of a long fight between 
little humans and a big and treacherous river, 
the Colorado. 

Our Chance in South America, by 
Charles Johnson Post (Success). A note- 
worthy business article on the advantages of 
trade with South America. 

The Passing of "The Big Hill," by Charles 
Frederick Carter (World's Work). How the 
Canadian Pacific avoids a dangerous grade. 

Physical Advantages of The South, by 
G. Grosvenor Dawe (Columbian). An article 
describing important commercial developments 
in the Southern States. 

Reinforced Concrete Water Works Con- 
struction, by Frank C. Perkins (Scientific 
American, May 7). An account of the method 
used in supplying a large city with water. 

The Seattle Spirit, by Byrd Mock (Prog- 
ress). The impression which strikes the 
stranger in the Western city is that there is 
something in the air which seems to say "We 
are going to win out." 

The Security of Investments in Mexico, 
jjy Theodore K. Long (World Today). An 
interesting article about our wonderfully en- 
terprising and progressive southern neighbor. 

The Shifting Railroad Control, by C. M. 
Keys (World's Work). Six months of rapid 
change since the death of Harriman. 

True Conservation, by Maude Radford 
Warren (Saturday Evening Post, May 21). 
How the factory can save its human machin- 
ery. 

Will Trade Training Solve the Child- 
Labor Problem? by Owen R. Lovejoy (North 
American Review). An able discussion of one 
of the social problems of vast consequence. 

Woman in the Indl\n Service, by Francis 
E. Leupp (Delineator). Sometimes she is a 
nurse, sometimes a pottery worker, sometimes 
a detective, but always on efficient aid. 



LEGAL 

Mysteries of the Law, by Melville Davis- 
son Post (Saturday Evening Post, May 28). 
The bit of lint. 

The Menace of the Pouce, by Hugh C. 
Weir (World Today). Fourth article, enum- 
erating the delays of justice. 

"Produced in Court," by Andrew Soutar 
(Strand). A maker of models for the guid- 
ance of juries. 

LITERARY 

Artificial and Natural Change in Usage, 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury (Harper's). An 
article on the study of syntax, and the influ- 
ence of literature. 

The Art of Letter Writing, by George 
Fitch (American). Upon its threatened ex- 
tinction by postal cards. 

Best Sellers of Yesterday, by Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice (Bookman). Second arti- 
cle, giving the history of Mark Twain's book, 
"The Innocents Abroad." 

England and Mark Twain, by Britannicus 
(North American Review). An article which 
sets forth the place Mark Twain held in the 
hearts and minds of the British. 

The Gentle Art of Pubucity, by Charles 
T. Heaslip (Collier's, May 7). The lively 
profession of disg^uising advertisements as 
news. 

How About Our Newspapers? by Charles 
Edward Russell (La Follette's, May 21), An 
uncontrolled press should better conditions in 
America. First of a series of articles on what 
it means to the people. 

Inside Views of Fiction, by W. W. Au- 
lick (Bookman). Fifth article, describing 
stories of sport, and the proper spirit in which 
such stories should be written. 

Jean Moreas, by William A. Bradley (North 
American Review). A discriminating opinion 
of the poef s Ife and death. 

Mark Twain — An Appreciation, by Henry 
M. Alden (Bookman). A description of the 
style and writings of the humorist. 

Mark Twain's Biographer, by Firmin 
Dredd (Bookman). How Albert Bigelow 
Paine became Mark Twain's official biogra- 
pher. 

Mark Twain, Artist, by William Lyon 
Phelps (Review of Reviews). An article on 
Mark Twain's literary career, his philosophy 
of life, and his literature. 

Mark Twain in Clubland, by William H. 
Rideing (Bookman). His life and friends, af 
his club. 

Mark Twain a Century Hence, by Harry 
Thurston Peck (Bookman). Which of his 
books are likely to be read and enjoyed one 
hundred years from now. 

Mark Twain as a Neighbor, by Dan Beard 
(Review of Reviews). Neighborly interest 
and good-will were always shown by the 
humorist in a natural and hospitable manner. 

Mark Twain in San Francisco, by Bailey 
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Millard (Bookman). How the ambition- 
inspiring atmosphere of California started 
Samuel Clemens on his career of literary 
g^reatness. 

Mask Twain and the Subscription Book, 
by George Ade (Review of Reviews). How 
the American boy got acquainted with Mark 
Tivain. 

The Novels of Mrs. De La Pasture, by 
Agnes Brady (Catholic World). A review of 
the works of a popular English writer. 

The Perpetual "Best-Sellers," by Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson (World's Work). The old 
favorites, as shown by a publisher's stock- 
book. 

The Romance of Southern Journausm, 
by Elizabeth Fry Page (Taylor-Trotwood) . 
An article giving a history of the Southern 
newspapers. 

The Story of Mark Twain's Debts, by 
Frederick A. King (Bookman). Some of the 
anecdotes told about the famous writer. 

Selma Lagerlof, by Henry Goddard Leach 
(Harpei^s Bazar). One of the most popular 
authors Scandinavia has ever known. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

Babies in Summer, by Robert W. Bruere 
(Woman's Home Companion). An article 
by a member of the American Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

Gardening as a Cure for Mental Break- 
downs, by Bolton Hall (World's Work). 
Three examples of an antidote for melan- 
cholia. 

Health for the Makers of Health Foots, 
by Truman Armstrong (World Today). Sec- 
ond of a series of articles showing what the 
corporations are doing for their employees. 

If You Fall Overboard, by L. DeB. Hand- 
Icy (Recreation), Instructions on how to act 
in an emergency. 

The Ideal Diet — How May We Find It? 
by Upton Sinclair (Physical Culture). An 
article by a close student of the diet problem. 

The Meaning and Importance of Good 
Health, by Elmer Burritt Bryan (Normal 
Instructor). Explains the necessity of good 
health to the individual. 

Medical Control of Vivisection, by Walter 
B. Cannon (North American Review). The 
regulations governing animal experimentation 
in all laboratories. 

What Not to Do for a Headache, by Ed- 
gar Allen Forbes (World's Work). The real 
danger in powerful drugs that weaken the 
heart. 

What Vaccination Has Really Done, by 
Doctor Jay Frank Schamberg (Ladies' Home 
Journal). The views of a man who has had 
an unusually extensive experience with small- 
pox. 

Wny Muscular Exercise is a Prime Fac- 
tor IN Health Building, by Bernarr Mac- 
fadden (Physical Culture). How active use 
of the muscular system cures disease. 



MUSIC AND DRAMA 

The Art of Disguise, by Willy Clarkson 
(Strand). What can be done by an expert. 

"Chantecler," by Max Nordau (Bookman). 
A review of the play and the manner in 
which the public regards it. 

Eugene Brieux, by Lawrence Irving (For- 
um). The article on this master dramatist 
will be found a noteworthy contribution by 
those interested in the drama. 

"The Harvest Moon," by Augustus Thomas 
(World Today). Review and dialogue of a 
play dealing with the effects of negative men- 
tal suggestion. 

"Madame X" — ^The Thriller of the Dra- 
matic Season, (Current Literature). Review 
of the play and some of the dialogue. 

Making the Song that Makes the Play, 
by Kenneth S. Clark (Green Book). An ex- 
pert tells how it is done. 

My Reminiscences, by George Edwardes 
(Strand). Experiences of a well-known the- 
atrical manager. 

The People's Free Theatre, by William 
Mailly (Green Book). A socialization of the 
playhouse. 

Physical Culture and the Vocal Art, by 
Frank Prina (Physical Culture). A living 
example of the remarkably beneficial effects 
of wholesome exercise and right living upon 
the human voice. 

Plays that Don't Get Played, by John 
Corbin (World's Work). Light on the mer- 
its and faults of the American playwright. 

The Practical Side of Danong, by George 
M. Cohan (Saturday Evening Post, May 21). 
The experience of a professional actor. 

Sawdust and Gold Dust, by Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson (Bookman). The earnings of the cir- 
cus people. 

Shadows of the Stage, by William Winter 
(Harper's Weekly, May 7). An attack by a 
famous critic upon the decadent plays of the 
season. 

Show-Boating, by Harry High (Wide 
World). An interesting account of a very 
curious branch of the entertainment business. 

The Theater; A School for Disopline, 
by Louise Closser Hale (Delineator). How 
Miss Novice began her stage career. 

Varnishing Day at the Circus, by 
Charles Belmont Davis (Metropolitan). Life 
and customs of the circus people. 

A Week of "One Night Stands," by Ben- 
net Musson (American). Experience of the- 
atrical companies on the road. 

How the Passion Play Has Been Pre- 
served, by Montrose J. Moses (Metropolitan). 
The history of the Passion Play, and a de- 
scription of the village of Oberammergau, 
where the play is performed every ten years, 

POLITICAL 

Aldridge, Satrap of Rochester, by Law- 
rence Perry (Harper's Weekly, May 7). A 
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description of the defeated boss and his work 
in that city. 

An Aristocracy op Government in Amer- 
ica, by James Edward Dunning (Forum). An 
article which deals with the growtih, in Amer- 
ica, of a trained class of government employ- 
ees. 

The Atlantic Fisheries Dispute, by P. T. 
McGrath (Review of Reviews). A discus- 
sion of the internatianal problems to be de- 
cided at the Fisheries Arbitration at The 
Hague. 

Egypt's Reply to Colonel Roosevelt, by 
Sheikh Ali Youssuf (North American Re- 
view). An article of international importance, 
replying to Roosevelt* s speech at Khartoum. 

The Elimination of Graft, by Brand 
Whitlock (World Today). A political arti- 
cle, telling about the evils in the government 
of large cities. 

A C^LDEN Rule Chief of Pouce, by Fred- 
eric C. Howe (Everybody's). Policy of Fred 
Kohler, chief of police of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Income Tax, by Senator W. E. Borah 
(North American Review). An article by a 
supporter of the amendment. 

International Peace, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Outlook, May 7). An address before 
the Nobel Prize Committee delivered at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, May 5, 1910. 

King George Succeeds King Edward, by 
W. T. Stead (Review of Reviews). Charac- 
ter sketch of the new king, and an article on 
Edward VII. as man and king. 

King Edward VII., by "Anglo-American" 
(North American Review). An appreciation 
of the late king. 

A Little German Prince, by Edith Eltinge 
Pattou (St. Nicholas). About Prince Luit- 
pold and the Bavarian throne. 

LiNDSEY vs. Buchtel, (Everybody's). The 
children's judge takes up the gauntlet and 
answers his critics. 

Making Good Indians, by Robert G. Val- 
entine (Sunset). A statement of the policy 
and plans of the United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

Mexico and China, by Elbert F. Baldwin 
(Outlook, May 14). An article explaining 
the relations of the United States with these 
countries. 

Manchuria's Strategic Railroad, by T. 
lyenga (World's Work). Why the American 
government's proposal to buy back for China 
the South Manchurian line is opposed by the 
Japanese. 

Needed: A Legislative Clearing House 
FOR Our Commonwealths, by Delos O. Kins- 
man (La Follette's, May 7). The social prob- 
lems of today. 

The New England Oligarchy, by Samuel 
G. Blythe (Saturday Evening Post, May 14). 
An article on the political situation. 

The New England Oligarchy, by Samuel 
G. Blythe (Saturday Evening Post. May 7). 



One of a series of articles on the present po- 
litical situation. 

A Parliamentary Revolution, by Finis J. 
Garrett (Taylor-Trotwood). A vote of far- 
reaching importance, taken in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Peace Versus War: The President's So- 
lution, by Andrew Carnegie (Century). How 
relief from war could be secured 

Policemen Around the World, by Nevin 
O. Winter (World's Work). The world- 
wide beat of the guardian of the peace. 

Porto Rico: the Unexploited, by Caspar 
Whitney (Collier's, May 7). Helping Porto 
Ricans to help themselves. 

The President at Work, by William Bay- 
ard Hale (World's Work). Impressions of 
the scenes of which Mr. Taft is the center. 

The Proposed I^evelopment of Inland 
Waterways, by Samuel O. Dunn (Scribner's). 
An article which explains the recent remark- 
able agitation which has aroused much inter- 
est in this country. 

The Reaction in Russia, by George Ken- 
nan (Century). A review of the events since 
the "Bloody Sunday" of January, 1905. First 
Paper: Revolution and counter-revolution. 

Reform of the House of Lords, by A. Law- 
rence Lowell (Outlook, May 21). An article 
on the great political question of England. 

The Return of Roosevelt, by Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise and Norman E. Mack (North Amer- 
ican Review). A review of his services for 
the nation; what we can expect of him as a 
citizen. 

Rising Prices: Their Causes and Reme- 
dies, by Albert S. Bolles (North American 
Review). The writer shows that the tariff 
does not necessarily bring relief, though it 
may in some instances, and discusses all 
phases of the situation. 

Roosevelt Today, by Henry Beach Need- 
ham (Collier's, May 7). Some personal as- 
pects, apparent upon his return to civilization. 

Running a Town as a Business, by Rob- 
ert G. Hiden (Harper's Weekly, May 21). 
How the people of Staunton, Virginia, ap- 
pointed a general manager to take control of 
its administration. 

The "Stars and Stripes" in Japan, by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark (Christian Herald, May 
18). How the people of various classes in 
Japan feel towards America. 

Scenery as a National Asset, by Allen 
Chamberlain (Outlook, May 28). An expla- 
nation of the policy of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. 

The Tariff, the Cost of Living, and Na- 
tional Prosperity, by Chauncey M. Depcw 
(Lippincott's). The cost of living is not the 
result of the new tariff bill passed last Aug- 
ust. 

The Tide of Turbans, by Herman Schcf- 
fauer (Forum). An article which discusses 
the suffrage question. 

The Truth About Roosevelt, by Edward 
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Marshall (Columbian). Critical moments in 
his career. 

Uncle Sam in Blunderland, by Arthur I. 
Street (Success). Congress helpless and hope- 
less. The extravagance of Congress. 

The Water Power Man and the Law, by 
Stewart Edward White (Outlook, May 7) . An 
article treating of the grabbing water-power 
man. 

What the Engush Have Done for Egypt, 
by Hcniy C. Morris (World Today). Meth- 
od used in governing and building up one coun- 
try by another. 

What About the Democratic Party? by 
Ray Stannard Baker (American). What is a 
political party, anyway? 

Where the Women Vote, by Paul Kenna- 
day (Outlook, May 21). The suffrage ques- 
tion in New Zealand. 

The Will of the People, by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt (Forum). A paper on Wom- 
an's Suffrage. 

The World Movement, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Outlook, May 14). Address delivered 
at the University of Berlin, May 12, 1910. 

RELIGIOUS 

The Actor's Church, by Shirley Bums 
(Green Book). It is the "little one 'round 
the comer." 

The Avesta and the Veda, by Lawrence 
H. Mills (Open Court). Was Philo's Logos 
the source of Vohumanah? 

Bible Study in India, by Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper (Century). Religious education 
in the government schools. 

Churches op Old Mexico, by Sherril Schell 
(Colmbian). Description of famous old 
churches. 

A Dying Man's Diary, (Catholic World). 
First article of a two-part serial. 

Getting Together for Missions, by the 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford (Review of Reviews). 
What is needed for mission work. 

Life and Literature, by John J. Burke 
(Catholic World). Increase of youthful crim- 
inals due to the utter lack of religious train- 
ing. 

Making Christians in Foreign Lands, by 
Arthur B. Reeve (Travel). The work that 
is being done by the missionaries. 

The Man Who has Revolutionized Five 
Hundred Sunday-Schools, by Allan L. Ben- 
son (Delineator). How the Rev. Josiah 
Strong has introduced problems of everyday 
life instead of Bible texts for Sunday study. 

Nazareth, Nazorean and Jesus, by A. 
Kampmeier (Open Court). An article on the 
history of Christ. 

A New "History" of Religion, by F. Dri- 
cout (Catholic World). How M. Reinach 
would destroy Christianity. 

The Passing op the Shaker, by Jean M. 
Thompson (Harper's Bazar). An article de- 
scribing the customs and beliefs of the Shak- 
ers. 

Strai^ge Ceremonies at a Burmese Wake, 



by Glenn Steele (Travel). How some people 
honor their dead. 

Theology and Mathematics, by W. H. 
Kent (Catholic World). A comparison of the 
two subjects. 

Why the Oriental Reugions Spread, by 
Franz Cumont (Open Court). An article on 
religious history. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

BiRD-FuGHT AND Air-Navigation, by T. R. 
MacMechen and Carl Dienstbach (Century). 
An article showing the possibilities of aerial 
warfare. 

Eiffel's Recent Experiments on the Re- 
sistance OF THE Ant, by Jacques Boyer (Sci- 
entific American, May 28). A description of 
the apparatus used, and the methods employed. 

Experimental Psychology, by Charles 
Sherwood Ricker (Progress). First paper of 
a series about what is being accomplished in 
experiments. 

The Flight from London to Manchester, 
(Scientific American, May 14). The aviators 
own accounts of their remarkable flights. 

Halley's Comet, by A. Russell Bond (St. 
Nicholas). A study suited to the understand- 
ing of children. 

High Temperature and the Rare Metals, 
by J. Gordon Ogden (Popular Mechanics). 
An intensely interesting article, written in a 
simple, non-technical style. 

The Marauding Sand, by Harold Bereman 
(World Today). Interesting examples of 
geography in the making. 

Microscopic Animals of the Sea, by How- 
ard J. Shannon (Harper's). Their relation 
to the beginnings of life and mind. 

Nature as an Inventor, by Percy Collins 
(Scientific American, May 7). Curious facts 
about nature. 

Patents and Industrial Progress, by Wil- 
liam Macomber (North American ' Review) . 
The demands which our industrial and scien- 
tific interests make upon our patent system. 

The Porhydrometer, (Scientific American, 
May 14). How an apparatus for weighing 
ship cargoes is used. 

The Question of the Atom, by Robert 
Kennedy Duncan (Harper's). An article on 
chemistry. 

The Thorne-Baker Tele-Photographic 
Apparatus, (Scientific American, May 21). 
Description of an instrument for transmitting 
pictures with and without wires. 

Two Novel Motor Sleds, by Walter Lang- 
ford (Scientific American, May 14). A de- 
scription of a new vehicle for Arctic explor- 
ers. 

The Unmasking of Paladino, as reported 
by Joseph Jastrow (Collier's, May 14). An 
actual observation of the complete machinery 
of the famous Italian medium. 

Wireless Telegraph Apparatus for Con- 
testants of the Glidden Tour, by Rene Ho- 
mer (Scientific American, May 14). How it 
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might be used where ordinary telegraph com- 
munication is very difficult. 

Watchdogs of the Sea. by Periton Max* 
wtll (Harper's Weekly, May 7). A descrip- 
lif)n of the light-ships of Nantucket Sound. 

SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner's). Elephant hunting on 
Mount Kenia. 

HiG Kites, by H. D. Jones (St. Nicholas). 
Some of them and how they are made. 

Black Bass Fishing, Past and Present, 
by Dr. James A. Henshall (Recreation). A 
comparison of the old and new methods of 
fishing. 

Camping Trips in an Automobile, by Ed- 
ward Cave (Recreation). An interesting and 
enjoyable way to camp out. 

Captain Roydon's Adventure, by Alfred 
E. Bennett (Wide World). The story of a 
sea-captain's meeting with an infuriated she- 
hear, and his battle for life in the Alaskan 
wilderness. 

For the Woman Who Walks, by Louise 
Shrimpton (Suburban Life). What to carry 
«ind what to wear. 

Hunting Big Game with Flashlight and 
Camera, by William Lyman Underwood 
(Country Life in America). A fascinating 
way to spend a vacation. 

In the Ring for a Million, by Edward B. 
Moss (Harper's Weekly, May 14). An arti- 
cle telling of the enormous sums involved in 
the approaching fight for the world's cham- 
pionship. 

The Joyous Sport of Farm Hunting, by 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd ^Country Life in 
America). A pleasant holiday outing. 

The Nice Aviation Meet (Scientific Amer- 
ican, May 7). Details of the cross-country 
race for the London Daily Mail's $50,000 
prize. 

On the Road with Weston, by H. C. 
Long (Physical Culture). An interesting re- 
cital by a man who has accompanied Weston 
many miles on his recent journey. 

A Race in the Air, by Percival Phillips 
(Outlook, May 28). The story of a great 
feat accomplished by an aviator. 

Recreation in Colorado, by Edwin L. Sa- 
bin (Recreation). How one may enjoy a va- 
cation in the West. 

Track and Field E\'ents. by Harry L. Hill- 
man (Columbian). Athletic sports and the 
men who take part in them. 

Track Athletics, by Walter Camp (Cen- 
tury). Development of the spirit of the old 
Olympic games in America. 

Tuning Up the Ball Players of the Big 
Leagues, by Sam Miller (Physical Culture). 
How members of major league teams are 
rounded into shape. 

A Vacation Guide for East and West, by 
Eric Bell (Country Life in America). Sug- 
gestions for the vacationist and sportsman. 



When My Lady Plays Golf, by Jason 
Rogers (Suburban Life). Practical ?u^e?- 
tions for feminine players. 

The Wonders of Pitching, by Hugh S. 
Fullcrton (American). What can be done br 
the men who play the national game. 

TRAVEL 

The Adventures of "Airship A," by Wm- 
throp Packard (Suburban Life). Strange ex- 
periences among the range cattle near the 
Florida everglades. 

Among the Unknown Tribes, by Ccdl H. 
Meares (Wide World). The second of a 
series giving some incidents of a remarkable 
journey into the border regions of China and 
Tibet. 

The Country of Paradoxes, by Miry 
Heaton Vorse (Outlook, May 28). A trip 
through Spain. 

The Cabin, by Stewart Edward WTiite 
(American). Personal experiences in the Si- 
erras. 

A Camping Vacation in the Sierras, by 
Burt A. Heinly (Country Life in America V 
Experiences with burros on a mountain trip. 

The Enchanted Islands, by Beatrice Griii- 
shaw (Wide World). The beginning of an 
interesting account of a cruise among the 
islands that dot the Papuan Seas. 

A Family Motor-Boat Cruise with John 
Burroughs, by Julian Burroughs (C^untn- 
Life in America). A happy cruise on a river, 
a canal, and a lake. 

From Jericho to Bethlehem, by Robert 
Hichens (Century). Fifth paper on the Holy 
Land. 

A Holiday in Norway, by Mary Carton 
Foster (World Today). An inexpensive but 
very interesting trip. 

Marseilles, by Deshler Welch ( Harper's V 
Strange customs of a picturesque port. 

Morocco — ^a New El Dorado for American* 
Enterprise, by Lawrence Harris (Ever>- 
body's). Interesting article by the best in- 
formed authority on the strange customs and 
mysterious peoples of a North Africa won- 
derland. 

A Quaint Kingdom, by Pauline Aganoor 
(Wide World). Description of a queer little 
island kingdom, Ternate, which belongs to the 
Dutch, and is ruled by a Sultan. 

Travel and Adventure on African Bor- 
derlands, by Licut.-Colonel R. G. T. Bright 
(Wide World). Third article, giving inci- 
dents of a recent journey to the Anglo-Con- 
golese frontier. 

A Visit to Bird Island, by John Trotwood 
Moore (Taylor-Trotwood). What March in 
Florida is like. 

The Vicinity of Jerusalem, by Dr. Paul 
Carus (Open Court). A description of points 
of interest in Jerusalem. 

A Woman's Ascent of the Matterhorn. 
by Dora Keen (Outlook, May 28). Her ex- 
periences on a long and dangerous climb. 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



A BOOK is being sent out, beautiful to 
^^ look at and good to read, stamped in 
gold, "Milton Bradley — A Successful Man." 
Perhaps you have a copy; if not, you 
should get one. It is done Roycroftie and 
commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Milton Bradley Company, the home 
of which is in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The name of Milton Bradley is known 
wherever teachers teach and wherever chil- 
dren play and learn while they play in the 
kindergarten. 

Mr. Bradley was born blessed with the 
necessity of earning his own way. This 
he has done successfully. He attended the 
Lawrence Scientific School and became a 
draftsman. When he was nearly twenty — 
in June. 1856, to be exact — Mr. Bradley 
went to Springfield in search of work, and 
there he found it — found his life's work. 
Later he turned his attention to lithography, 
and this was the beginning of the large 
and varied industries carried on by Milton 
Bradley Company. 

The book tells of the early days of the 
kindergarten, the growth in the use of 
water colors in the schools, the expansion 
of the Bradley business, and many reminis- 
cences of peculiar interest. 

A supplementary volume might tell of 
how Thomas Charles opened the Chicago 
branch in 1882 with a stock valued at less 
than a hundred dollars. But that is an- 
other story. 

The book, done Roycroftie and stamped 
in gold, is worth its room in every edu- 
cation library — worth that and more. 

Parliamentary Law, by Professor F. M. 
Gregg of the Nebraska State Normal School, 
is a handbook of rules of order with explan- 
atory notes, directions for study, and usable 
graphic and diagrammatic classifications of 
motions. The book is the outgrowth of over 
ten years of experience in teaching, and is a 
handbook for both the inexperienced learner 
and the experienced practitioner in parliamen- 
tary bodies. Ginn and Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago; 112 pages; 50 cents. 

First Course in Algebra, by Professors 
Herbert E. Hawkes, William A. Luby and 
F*rank C. Touton, is designed for the first 
year in high school. It is a sane, practical 
textbook, without fads and foibles, but with 
sufficient recognition of the so-called modem 



movements to meet every reasonable demand. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago; 334 pages; $1.00. 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings, by Thomas Babington Macauley, (Mer- 
rill's English Texts) is for use in schools and 
colleges. All readers know that of all Mac- 
auley's essays these two perhaps are the most 
stirring that can be given to young readers. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., New York ; 339 pages ; 
40 cents. 

ExERasEs in Arithmetic, by Edward L. 
Thomdike, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
consist of five small pamphlet-like books. 
The exercises arc arranged to supplement the 
work of standard text-books and of oral 
drills, and to eliminate the eye-strain and ex- 
pense of time and energy, due to copying 
figures and solving examples that are writ- 
ten in figures not clearly formed or well 
spaced. They begin with addition and extend 
through the work usually given in the fifth 
school year. A. G. Seiler, New York; set of 
five books, 8 cents each. 

The Plant Cell, its modifications and vital 
processes, by Harold A. Haig, M. B., B. S., 
is a manual for students. The work deals 
with the study of structural and physiological 
botany from a biological standpoint, in which 
the working substance of a cell is given the 
first place in importance. The author begins 
with the definition of a cell and carries the 
student through the nature and reactions of 
protoplasm, meristem, the vascular tissues, 
cell-division, c^lls having the function of re- 
producing the species, etc. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia; 200 pages; $2.00 net. 

Christian Unity in Effort, by Frank J. 
Firth, is something about the religious faiths, 
creeds and deeds of people of the United 
States and elsewhere in their relation to Chris- 
tian unity in effort. The theory of the author 
is that faith must be an individual experience, 
and that when experienced and given expres- 
sion, faith should influence every individual and 
cooperative action. After an analysis of faith 
as the foundation, he takes creeds (faith in 
words) and then deeds (faith in action) clos- 
ing with a reflective chapter in which he asks 
the question that is so often asked: "After 
death — ^what then?" The author is fair, for 
he says: "We will do well if we remember 
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that m matters religious, as in all else, it is 
possible for people to differ from us in opin- 
ion and still be right." J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Philadelphia ; 273 pages ; $1.50 net. 

Number by Development, by John C. Gray, 
superintendent of schools at Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, is a method of number instruction 
for the primary grades. It presents a work- 
mg outline of a development system for the 
teacher and so saves her much unnecessary 
work. This is one of the most thorough and 
complete works of the kind yet written; it is 
well illustrated and should be the means of 
giving the child a good grounding in element- 
ary mathematics in the shortest possible time. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 244 
pages. 

The Chinese, by John Stuart Thomson, is 
written with special reference to their rela- 
tions with the United States and in the in- 
terest of a forward Americanism. It tells of 
the antiquity of the Chinese, their art and lit- 
erature, their humor and philosophy, their 
politics and international position, their re- 
ligions and superstitions, the resources, scen- 
ery and climate of the country, their com- 
merce, busmess and future possibilities. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis : 441 
pages, illustrated ; $2.50 net, by mail $2.67. 

The Treatment of Nature in English 
Poetry, by Professor Myra Reynolds of the 
University of Chicago, is a bulky volume of 
much interest. The author makes the claim 
that her studies of the treatment of nature 
m poetry, fiction, travels, gardening and land- 
scape painting show that appreciation of the 
beauty of nature as we feel it is a rather re- 
cent matter. It reached its culmination in 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries, though 
the germs of such a devotion go back to the 
beginnings of English poetry and find con- 
siderable but insufficient development in the 
classical period beginning with Dryden and 
Pope. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Crowell's Shorter French Texts, a dozen 
neat pocket-size volumes, represent a number 
of the better authors and are well edited. For 
the most part they are the less familiar texts 
and are varied with respect both to difficulty 
and to subject matter. They are arranged in 
four groups, the first three being "very easy," 
easy," and "intermediate" texts, and these 
are provided with vocabularies of all words 
and expressions which might be unfamiliar. 
The fourth is without vocabularies and con- 
tains texts suitable for middle and upper 
fornas. Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York; average length 64 pages; 85 cents each 
net. 

Heat, by R. WaUace Stewart, is one of this 
authors elementary text-books on physics. It 
gives a simple exposition of the fundamental 
principles of the subject, and, at the same 



time gives some insight into the theory and 
practice of the experimental methods by which 
these principles are established and illustrated. 
The book will meet the needs of students pre- 
paring for any of the usual elementary ex- 
aminations in this subject. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia; 246 pages. 

Carlyle's First Love, by Professor Ray- 
mond Qare Archibald of Brown University, 
has for a sub-title, ''Margaret Gordon, Lady 
Bannerman; an Account of Her Life, An- 
cestry, and Homes ; Her Family and Friends." 
The author says of the purpose of the book: 
"For nearly thirty years students of Carlyle 
have been interested in Margaret Gordon, 
who, correctly or incorrectly, has been styled 
his 'first love.' The vivid sketch of this 
'Heaven's Messenger' in 'Reminiscenscs,' her 
farewell letter to him, and Froude's state- 
ment that she was the original of Blumine, 
all excites our curiosity." The book is an 
able fulfillment of all the author claims for 
it, and gives evidence of an immense amount 
of careful, scholarly research. John Lane 
Company, New York. 

EXERaSE IN EOUCATIDN AND MeDIGIKB, by 

Professor R. Tait McKcnzic of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, treats of the relation- 
ship of exercise to mental, moral and^ soda! 
training. A definition and classification of 
exercise is given in the first chapter, followed 
by the physiology of exercise and the use of 
massage and passive motions. Exercise by 
apparatus and the German system of phjrsical 
training are outlined in detail, and a compari- 
son is made with the results of such modifica- 
tions as are in most prominent use in America. 
The chapters on "Playgrounds and Municipal 
Gymnasiums," "Physical Education in 
Schools," and "The Physical Education of 
Mental and Moral Defectives" may be read 
with profit. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia; 406 pages; $3.50 net. 

Latter-Day Problems, by Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin of the University of Chi- 
cago, is a timely and important volume on 
the questions of poverty, social settlements. 
Socialism, political economy, etc On the 
whole many readers will be disappointed in 
the book, especially those inclined to be criti- 
cal toward the present order. It certainly can 
not be said that Professor Laughlin has seen 
both sides of the industrial question with e<;^ual 
clearness. But his sincerity cannot be im> 
peached, and he has done splendid service in 
pointing out the defects of much present-day 
agitation. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York ; 
$1.50 net. 

Study Book in Engush Literaturb, by E. 
R. Hooker, extends from Chaucer to the 
close of the Romantic Period It saves the 
time of the teacher in planning a course and 
saves the time of the pupil in copying. 
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THE NATION'S CHIEF CONCERN 

By JAMES Y. JOYNER 

PRBSIDBNT NATIONAL BDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

BY the evidence of all human history, at home 
and abroad, this work of education committed 
to the hands of the teacher lies at the foundor 
tion of all human progress^ material, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual; in the proper education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people is to be found the only ark of 
safety for society^ government and religion; democracy 
is but an empty sound and a delusion unless it be based 
upon equality of opportunity ; and equality of oppor- 
tunity is an impossibility without equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. We are wholly committed to the 
principle, but not yet to the complete practice of uni- 
versal education, and for this reason we need to be re- 
minded of our obligation. 

The task of providing equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of all the people is too great 
for any part of the people to perform; therefore, the 
people's school^ maintained by the taxes of all the peo- 
plCf is the logical and inevitable necessity for the pres- 
ervation of democratic government and society. In an 
age like ourSf and a republic like ours, the right to an 
education is the birthright of every freeborn child, and 
the duty of providing an adequate system of public 
education one of the highest governmental functions; 
but not less high is the obligation upon us to see that 
every child comes into his birthright, which should be 
the chief concern of all good citizens. Such a system 
is adequate only when it extends from the elementary 
school to the highest college or university^ and places 
within easy reach of rich and poor alike the oppor- 
tunity to get at home preparation for college or better 
preparation for life; a system whose bed-rock is such 
a public sentiment as recognises the necessity of the 
development of the mind and heart of a little child as 
fundamental, and that the resources of field, forest and 
stream combined have value in the State only in pro- 
portion to the intelligence and virtue of her people. 

Humanity has never yet been led to the heights of 
civilization and power and peace save under the lead- 
ership of a little child. Truly, "A little child shall 
lead them/' 



COMMENCEMENT ECHOES 

The broad scholar has passed. The man of encyclopedic 
learning is no more. Knowledge becomes so enormous that 
to possess more than the smallest bit of the vast store is im- 
possible. — President Thwikg of Western Reserve Uni- 
>*ERsrrY. 

Women are in the majority amcuig those who stand highest 
in college. Nevertheless they have introduced a new great 
social element into our colleges. This is thoroughly to be 
approved in itself, but not when it becomes a distraction. 
The increased interest in the social side of collie life is es- 
pecially dangerous in its influence upon the men. — President 
Harris op Northwestern University. 

The conditions of success are education, patriotism and 
religion. Education most of us believe in; patriotism is 
regarded as narrow, and perhaps a bit hypocritical, by some 
very up-to-date people. Many like to think of religion as 
a thing of the past, only fit for women and little childrea 
If we neglect these things, we shall surely come to grief. — 
President Hamilton of Tufts College. 

Those who have felt the helping hand of college and of 
university . . . should go out into the world with the 
fullest possible measure of intellectual charity. The human 
mind has a myriad of facets, and it rarely reflects experience 
and observation in more than one of them. It takes the sum 
total of many individual pictures to tell the whole story of 
what actually happens. — President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

College men and women can make no finer contribution to 
the life of their generation than by insistence that thft laws 
already accepted as the basis of the single human life shall 
prevail as the basis of national life also. — President Faunce 
OF Brown University. 

The old agriculture may have required so little intelligence 
as to give rise to the contemptuous use of the word "bucolic" ; 
but the new agriculture calls for a large amount of skill and 
intelligence. It is for the agricultural colleges to lift the 
farmer and his profession to the highest level of respect in 
the community. — President Maclaurin op Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING; 



It is all over. They were happy, busy, 
exciting days — ^those yesterdays were — 

Looking Backward memories — only 
Ana rr«i 

Looking Ahead memories. There was 

the class day, and the 
ivy day, and the commencement day, and 
the banquets, and the songs, and the ora- 
tions, and the flowers, and the farewells, 
and the "good lucks," and the "promises 
to write." Yes, they were happy, busy, 
exciting days. But the joys of the yes- 
terdays are no more. Long live in mem- 
ory the joys of the yesterdays. 

And now it is the gray dawn of the 
morning after. And someway, somehow 
much of the commencement oratory is 
slipping from us, just as the professors 
are slipping away to their vacations. The 
diploma stares at us from its frame on 
the wall, and now we are face to face 
with a world which looks easy — ^but isn't. 
While we pause within the shadow of 
the joyous yesterday, suppose we glance 
over the shoulder at all the yesterdays 
of the year just closed. 

It was a good old year, h3rphenated 



nine and ten was. Tis true there was a 
deal of criticism, but then the criticism 
started back in the year before, or was it 
the year before that? Criticism prods us 
on to new and better things. Do not con- 
demn the critic ; rather give him a front 
seat and listen to his words. Even though 
he be wrong, his ideas may start other 
brains to moving in new directions and 
out of the movement may come things of 
great value, just as Columbus started out 
to find something else and found Amer- 
ica. 

Criticism or agitation — and they are 
very much akin — started men and women 
to thinking of open-air schools, vocation- 
al training, agricultural science, human 
conservation, and other educational 
movements of great importance. The 
last school year brought much develop- 
ment in all lines of education. Perhaps 
the best of the many good things of the 
year was the increased eflFort on the part 
of educators to get closer to the real 
needs of the nation's citizens in embryo. 

Without marshaling columns of dry 
figures for consideration, let us be satis- 
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fied with the statement that the year just 
closed was the best in the educational 
history of America. Never was there a 
year when so much money was given to 
the cause of education, never were so 
many or so well-equipped buildings erect- 
ed, never did the people as a whole so 
realize the necessity of learning, never 
were so many young men and women 
seeking training for greater efficiency. 

The school system of our country is 
by no means perfect. And it never will 
be. Were it possible to have a school 
system that is perfect today, it would 
not be perfect tomorrow. Every enter- 
prise in the world must keep pace with 
progress and the conditions which are 
constantly changing. We must keep step 
with the procession or fall behind. This 
is doubly true of the system of educa- 
tion, and thus educators and the schools 
they represent are always open to crit- 
icism. 

In looking over a statement prepared 
by the International Harvester Company 
of America, it is found that this great 
concern, which furnishes the agricultural 
world a large percentage of its machin- 
ery, spends $500,000 a year for experi- 
ments. This seems like a lot of money, 
but there is a reason. The reaper which 
gives the very best of service today may 
not do so tomorrow, for while the ma- 
chine is the same, there has been a change 
in conditions. And that which is best 
for Illinois and Kansas may not suit the 
requirements of Alberta or far away Si- 
beria. Education has to face the same 
problems. Life — ^and education at its 
best is the best preparation for life — is 
not the same in manufacturing New Eng- 
land that it is among the fruit trees of 
California or in the cotton belt of Texas. 
Education should prepare one to meet 
conditions anywhere in the world, with 
special emphasis on preparation for 
meeting and mastering conditions he is 
most likely to be called upon to meet and 
master. 

But when educators spend time and 
money in making experiments in educa- 
tion, critics with loud voices are to be 
found on every hand. But, nevertheless, 
with or without money, educational ex- 



periments continue to be made, and these 
experiments are giving the country a 
more efficient system of schools. 

The medical schools of the United 
States and Canada were hard hit by a 

report issued last 
Medical Baicationmonth by the Carne- 

Scverely'scored S^^ Foundation. The 

report is the result of 
a personal investigation by Mr. Abra- 
ham Flexner, and it is prefaced by a 
statement by President Henry S. Prit- 
chett, of the Foundation. It finds Amer- 
ican medical education in a very bad 
state. An idea of the severity of the re- 
port may be gained from the statement 
that of more than a dozen medical schools 
in Chicago, only three are worthy of 
the name, and in New England all should 
be eliminated save Harvard and Yale, 
and then eflFort be centered upon these 
two to make them more efficient. 

President Pritchett, in his introduc- 
tion, points out that the studies of aca- 
demic institutions originally undertaken 
by the Foundation soon raised the ques- 
tion of the proper relation between pro- 
fessional schools and universities, and 
that an effort to ascertain this relation- 
ship at once led to a thorough study of 
professional schools as such. The Foun- 
dation has — so President Pritchett states 
— consistently held that chartered teach- 
ing institutions are public service cor- 
porations, that the public is entitled to 
know the truth about them, and that the 
institutions themselves should co-operate 
in their effort to learn and state the facts. 
With few exceptions medical schools have 
accepted this view and have freely as- 
sisted the work. 

The significant facts which the report 
proves are, in President Pritchett's judg- 
ment, the following: (1) There has been 
for a quarter of a century past an enor- 
mous overproduction of iUtrained doc- 
tors; (2) this over-supply of ill-trained 
men is to be ascribed to the existence of 
independent or proprietary schools, com- 
mercially managed, and dependent on 
fees for support; (3) the cheap qualit)- 
of most of the instruction furnished by 
medical schools; (4) the fallacy of the 
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idea that these ineffective schools are 
justified by the argument that they enable 
poor boys to get a chance in the medical 
profession; (5) the necessity for a com- 
plete revision of the arrangements that 
now hold as between medical schools and 
the hospitals in which their clinical in- 
struction is given. 

After a brief historical survey, show- 
ing that medical education in America, 
after a favorable start, soon declined to a 
commercial basis, the report undertakes to 
set forth the contents and character of an 
education in modem medicine, to ascer- 
tain what must be its preliminary edu- 
cational basis ; what must be the facilities 
of a good medical school on modern lines 
in respect to laboratories, hospital and 
dispensary ; what it costs to maintain such 
a school, how many the country needs, 
and how the schools now existing com- 
pare with the standards thus worked out. 
It appears that the country is supporting 
three or four times as many doctors as it 
requires, mostly trained in inferior 
schools ; that our medical schools are still 
producing between two or three times as 
many as can be assimilated ; that instead 
of the 155 schools now existing one-fifth 
of the number, properly supported and 
distributed, can produce all the physicians 
required, much better trained than they 
can now be. 

It is demonstrated that a preliminary 
training in science is a necessary pre- 
requisite to modem medical training at 
its best. In the North and West, second- 
ary schools and colleges are already in 
position to give an education of this kind. 
Nevertheless, in some states in these sec- 
tions, notably Pennsylvania, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, California, etc., many medical 
schools do not require even a high school 
education. In the South, secondary 
schools and colleges are more backward. 
It is inadvisable to attempt in that sec- 
tion to require the higher standard at this 
moment ; and medical education must be 
adjusted accordingly. But the fact that 
the proper standard cannot be reached is 
no excuse for the general absence of any 
standard at all; the low-grade schools 
with which Maryland, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Texas, etc., abound are not 



only menaces to public health, but ob- 
structions to the development of the edu- 
cational system of the Southem states. 
Throughout the country low-grade med- 
ical schools exist only by misrepresenting 
their own standards. For though all pre- 
tend to enforce a definite entrance re- 
quirement, scarcely more than thirty of 
the 155 do so. On a much smaller scale 
similar conditions are repeated in Can- 
ada, where out of eight medical schools 
three are without enforced preliminary 
requirements. 

The Carnegie Foundation, in this re- 
port, takes the position that the training 
of physicians is not a business; it is a 
vital social function. Superfluous schools, 
operated directly or indirectly for profit, 
should be closed; the others should be 
generously supported. An attempt is 
made in a chapter entitled "Reconstruc- 
tion" to forecast a satisfactory rearrange- 
ment on such a basis. 

As a matter of course the published re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation on the 

medical education of 
Comments America called forth 

CmSe Report >""* comment Many 

agree somewhat with 
the report and just as many more dis- 
agree with it. As an illustration of the 
comment, President Edmund J. James of 
the University of Illinois agrees with Mr. 
Flexner, and more. The way to answer 
the indictment was not, he said, by "try- 
ing to defend indefensible conditions, but 
by putting our house in order and rem- 
edying the defects of the present situa- 
tion. Nothing will be gained by trying 
to hide our heads, ostrich-like, under a 
mass of small criticisms and minor cor- 
rections, trying to raise a dust of abuse 
and recriminations for the purpose of 
concealing the real issue." 

President James pointed out that neith- 
er the state of Illinois nor the city of Chi- 
cago had ever done anything for med- 
ical education, and that until the people 
showed a disposition to support the 
schools as they should be supported the 
commonwealth would have just what the 
report says it has. 

Doctor James A. Egan, secretary of 
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the Illinois State Board of Health, char> 
acterized the report as a display of "de- 
plorable ignorance as to what constitutes 
a medical college." 

Others refer to the fact that Mr. Flex- 
ner is a teacher^ not a medical man. Also, 
that during his investigations he admitted 
that he had no standard by which he 
measured a medical college. 

The Boston Transcript gives an idea 
of the press comment, for in a lengthy 
and fair editorial it concludes: "It is 
a peculiarity of this profession that its 
practitioners are judged and rated by the 
laity. The average American has no hes- 
itation in saying that Doctors A. and B. 
are first-rate physicians, while Doctors C. 
and D. do not understand their business, 
when he would acknowledge himself un- 
fitted to pass on the qualifications of a 
man as civil engineer, expert accountant 
or electrician. The oversight of teachers 
rests largely with supervisors and super- 
intendents — and perhaps committeemen — 
who have risen from the 'teachers' ranks. 
Lawyers do their work under the eye of 
judges. But the physician's practice 
seems to depend to a large degree on the 
personal element ; on the inferences as to 
his. success which the people are likely to 
draw. It is therefore all the more incum- 
bent on public authority or public senti- 
ment to establish adequate standards of 
preparation. For setting people to think- 
ing in this direction the country is in- 
debted to the Carnegie report. 

"It may be quite possible successfully 
to answer some of these sweeping charges 
against the proprietary and the weaker 
medical schools, but conditions have so 
radically changed that schools once ser- 
viceable, according to the standards of 
their time, and deserving of praise for 
what they accomplished, have now been 
distanced in the race. Since the era of 
teaching clinical medicine by practical 
methods has come in their didactic equip- 
ment no longer serves and that is what is 
meant by the statement that 'the mere 
fact that they are old schools is a poor 
reason for continuing them if they fail to 
do justice to the student.' Without doubt 
the study of medicine might be greatly 
advanced and strengthened were the re- 
sources of the many brought together in 



the comparative few. That is also true 
of many other institutions of learning 
besides medical schools. 

"The controversy, however, between 
the small school and the large, between 
wealth of facilities and relative meagre- 
ness, cannot be soon settled. Few men 
today would recommend to their sons the 
law education which sufficed for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Many of the shining lights 
in every calling have become so in spite 
of most meager opportunities in prepara- 
tion. This will always be the case; the 
human element is a very large factor. 
The inborn genius with only book and 
the log will in life outrank many who 
have the world's best opportunities. A 
man is not like a waterpail which can be 
taken to an educational pump to be filled. 
And still the greater the opportunities 
the better the product ; the world too of- 
ten overlooks the resultant of the medio- 
cre man and the mediocre institution. 
That is a very bad combination. Many 
of its results in medicine and dentistry 
and allied callings, as seen throughout 
the rural sections of the country, are de- 
plorably in evidence. 

"The point which Doctor Pritchett has 
steadily made in his addresses, as well as 
in this report, that the country should 
give itself no concern lest it fail to turn 
out a sufficiently large crop of physicians, 
deserves attention. This is not like a 
frontier settlement which habitually 
strains a point to get a representative in 
it of the various callings. The profes- 
sions are already overcrowded, notably 
that of medicine, and the best way to ad- 
just the supply to the reasonable demand 
is to raise the standard." 

The climax of the comment is reached 
in the news from St. Louis that the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons has 
brought suit for $100,000 damages 
against Mr. Flexner and President Prit- 
chett. 

It may have been Elbert Hubbard who 

said it. At any rate the substance of 

what was said is this : 
Is There a Wrong ^^ ^^^^ y^^g ^^ 

ofM^Sid'? ?"d ,^omen away 

from life m order to 
educate them for life. Industrial educa- 
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tion has for its aim just the opposite of 
this principle. Its purpose is to educate 
young men and women for life by bring- 
ing them closer to life. Thus Mr. Hub- 
bard — ^we will attach to him the credit — 
is being answered. But in the educa- 
tion which better fits the rising genera- 
tion (as well as those who are already 
up and doing) for life and its problems 
there is something else to be considered. 
This something else is the right attitude 
of mind of the educated toward life, and 
its problems, and the work that is to be 
done, and the workers who are to do the 
work. 

When education causes one to shun 
work and to pull away from workers, 
then education, and particularly the kind 
designated as industrial, is robbed of its 
meaning. When education builds a so- 
called "better class" — a class which 
thinks more of white hands than of char- 
acter and ability — then we will need to 
make a greater change in our methods 
of training than has ever before been 
made. Those who belong to the trades 
must of necessity now and then be seen 
with dirty hands and soiled clothing. If 
the grime of honest toil is to be made a 
badge of disgrace, then the sooner edu- 
cation corrects the error the better. Mr. 
Carnegie has said that there are only 
three generations from overalls to over- 
alls. If this "better class" idea is per- 
mitted to spread, we soon will be back to 
the starting point — ^back to overalls. 

Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, who, until a lit- 
tle more than a year ago, was super- 
intendent of Chicago's school system, has 
been commissioned by the Chicago Com- 
mercial Qub to go to Europe to study 
industrial training. He is expected to 
bring back ideas sufficient to place the 
public schools of Chicago in the foremost 
rank as regards industrial education. At 
a luncheon given him last month the 
"better class" idea was introduced. 

Mr. George Beaumont, an architect, 
presented the subject by saying: -"I make 
a practice of chatting with the mechanics 
who work on the buildings I am erect- 
ing. I like to get their views of things. 
A great many of them tell me they have 
quit, or are going to quit, the building 



trades because the better class of people 
don't seem to want to associate with 
them. 

"The bricklayer, for instance, comes 
home with his shoes covered with lime, 
and the neighbors don't like to see him 
living near them. The young men say 
the nice girls turn them down because 
their hands are big and coarse, with big 
knuckles, or are seamed and cracked 
with their daily toil. The average me- 
chanic doesn't live in as good a home as 
the $15 to $18 a week clerk, although 
he earns more monev. The average pay 
in the building trades is 70 cents an hour, 
but men are scarce. Perhaps Mr. Cooley 
can explain this." 

Mr. Cooley, who already had given 
utterance to this epigrammatic statement, 
"The boy who is to become an efficient 
workman in any calling must believe it 
is something worth while and like to do 
it," admitted that Mr. Beaumont had 
truly described existing conditions. 

"That is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of today," he said. "I am in hopes 
that schools for industrial training may 
create a different viewpoint toward man- 
ual labor. I am in hopes that the do- 
mestic science courses will make good 
housekeepers of the girls, so they will 
take pride in their own work and respect 
a workingman who respects his own 
trade." 

Mr. Cooley dwelt briefly with the sub- 
ject, but he declared more attention was 
paid to polish than to framework now- 
adays. 

"L' Agenda" is the name of the year 
book by the juniors of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. It was recently 
Greatest Value issued for the year 

College Education IJ^^' f-?^ ^"^^"^ 

other things are the 

answers of presidents of twelve of the 

nation's leading universities and colleges 

to the question, "What is the greatest 

value of a college education?" This is 

an old question, but it is ever new. The 

more the world becomes interested in 

higher education the more the world is 

interested in its value. 

The presidents whose replies are here 
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given are Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton, A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
James B. Angell of Michigan, James R. 
Day of Syracuse, W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown, Charles C. Harrison of Penn- 
sylvania, Cyrus Northrup of Minnesota, 
S. K Mezes of Texas, John Howard 
Harris of Bucknell, Edwin E. Sparks of 
Pennsylvania State College, and Russell 
Conwell of Temple University. Thus we 
are given the opinions of heads of all 
sorts of institutions for higher education. 

President Wilson — ^What seems to me 
of greatest advantage to college students 
is the discipline of their faculties derived 
from serious attention to their studies. 
Incidentally, the contacts of college life 
no doubt do a great deal to transform 
them from boys into men, but they are 
benefited by college in proportion as they 
take its duties seriously and subordinate 
its pleasures. 

President Lowell — I am afraid that 
the subject of what is the greatest bene- 
fit of a college education is too large a 
one to be answered in a paragraph. It 
is one that we never cease to discuss at 
great length and are trying to demon- 
strate here. 

President Jordan — ^There are a great 
many possible values of higher education, 
and I have discussed them from various 
points of view. Which is the greatest 
depends on the individual himself, but 
a knowledge of the best that men have 
thought and done in the world, a broad- 
minded, generous outlook on things is 
the greatest part of it. I have also said 
that the secret of power should be dis- 
closed by a college education. One which 
does not give that has been a sham some- 
where. If any college man is a failure 
in practical life it is because he is a fail- 
ure to start with, and because of his 
false start he has steered his college 
course badly. A man gets out of college 
what he comes prepared to take, provid- 
ed indeed that the college has it to offer. 

Ex-president Angell — The greatest 
value of a college education is to develop 
one's manhood. 

President Day — ^The chief value of a 



college education is in mental discipline. 
If a man is thoroughly disciplined he will 
acquire knowledge and have power to 
use it. A while ago "Who's Who in 
America" found that of 9,643 men who 
had made notable success in business, 
6,711 were college graduates. This is a 
conclusive answer to the practical side 
of college education. 

President Faunce — ^The object of a col- 
lege course is to enable a man to find 
himself and realize himself as part of a 
great social order. The bud unfolds into 
flower and fruit only when touched by 
the rain, played on by the sunshine, a^d 
stimulated by a thousand energies outside 
itself. The student may remain shut up 
in a selfish and bitter individualism un- 
less he, too, is played upon by the subtle 
restless forces of college life. 

Those forces are many; the garnered 
knowledge of the past, the triumphs of 
modem science, the beauty of art and 
nature, the vital contact of inspiring 
teachers, the daily association with whole- 
some undergraduates. The college stu- 
dent is not preparing to be a doctor or 
journalist or engineer or diplomat — but 
to be a man, so in touch with the finest 
things and people as to "see life steadily 
and see it whole." 

President Harrison — The first object 
of such a training should be, of course, 
to develop the faculties so that a person 
may think clearly and logically, and that 
by contact with men and books his hori- 
zon may be widened and his joy of living 
thereby increased. And this, I believe, 
is accomplished to a large extent. 

The actual and permanent good which 
a student derives from a college train- 
ing may, I think, be enumerated as 
follows : 

First — Enlarged knowledge of the 
subjects of thought which have en- 
gaged the attention of men from the 
beginning of history, which may in- 
clude a fund of general and also more 
or less specialized knowledge. 

Second — Breadth of view, and ability 
to appreciate and understand the ut- 
terances of the best minds of all ages 
on many subjects. 
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Third — ^Associations of great value 
in connection with friendships, and also 
acquaintances formed in college among 
men of different traditions, and from 
different environments, and from dif- 
ferent parts of our own country, as 
well as from foreign lands. Coupled 
with this is the practical result which 
comes from attendance on a college or 
university course whereby a man be- 
comes a member of a great fraternity 
of men, with strong bonds of sympathy. 
A college or university man, simply 
from the fact that he is such, is pos- 
sessed of a passport which admits to 
much that is necessarily closed to men 
who have had no such associations. 

Fourth — ^A general "largeness" of 
thought and of life which characterizes 
the purpose for which universities 
exist. 

Together with the above benefits 
which accrue from a college or univer- 
sity training, there comes also in- 
creased power as a result from knowl- 
edge gained from men as well as from 
books, and a realization that knowl- 
edge is power, when it is accompanied 
by ability to use it in service. 

The discipline of faculties is of the 
greatest importance to the student, if 
we construe discipline as the resultant 
of association; for, the period in which 
the young man is in college the priv- 
ilege is accorded him of close associa- 
tion with trained men who have made 
it the business of their lives to learn 
and propagate the best that has been 
known and thought in every domain 
of human interest and activity. 

These results, as outlined, come to 
the great majority of young men in 
our colleges and universities, and I 
think they fully answer the question as 
to whether a college education is worth 
while. 

President Northrup — ^The greatest 
value of a college education is to fit a 
man for a useful life by disciplining his 
powers and opening to him in some 
measure the fields of knowledge so that 
he can do most effectively what he un- 
dertakes within the range of his 



knowledge and can know where to get 
more knowledge if he needs it. 

President Mezes — There is little 
value in the education given by col- 
leges with weak faculties and low 
standards. The greatest advantage to 
the graduates of strong institutions 
who avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities is the mental training they 
have secured which enables them to 
deal effectively with the problems of 
life as they arise. 

President Harris — The purpose of 
education is character and efficiency. 
The character aimed at is the man de- 
veloped harmoniously in all his powers ; 
the lefficiency mW be the outflow of 
such character in all the relations of 
life. Christian education takes Jesus 
as the type of right character and His 
life as the guide of action. 

President Sparks— To reform boy- 
hood idols into manhood ideals, to re- 
place home control by self-control, to 
develop will power and an ambition, 
to learn to estimate men and things 
at their true value, and to awaken to 
the fact that cleanliness of body, habit, 
speech, and thought always character- 
izes a gentleman — to gain these abili- 
ties subjectively and unconsciously 
while objectively pursuing a curricu- 
lum only a small part of which you 
will probably ever use — this is the final 
measure of your college education. 

President Conwell — ^The value of a 
college education lies almost entirely 
in the discipline of mind which fits a 
graduate for taking up almost any- 
thing with which he may come in con- 
tact. 

The first annual report of the Chil- 
dren's Institute of Clark University 

has been issued, and 
First Report }t is full of encour- 

/^i.«i J ♦ T *2*- 4.^ae:ement from the 
Children's Institute ^ , r ^t. i ^ r 

work of the last few 

months and of enthusiasm for the fu- 
ture. Educators in all parts of the 
world have watched this new move- 
ment. Until the organization of this 
institute there was nowhere in the 
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world an institution devoted to the col- 
lection, diffusion and increase of the 
scientific knowledge of childhood. 

Everything connected with the child 
and with childhood is in the institute's 
province. Why children lie, why they 
ask the absurdities they do ask, why 
they gurgle and coo instead of making 
their feelings known at once in well 
rounded sentences, what influence re- 
ligious ideas have upon their morals — 
all these subjects and many more are 
studied in a scientific way. The re- 
sults seem fruitful of important dis- 
coveries concerning children that are 
small and children that are grown up. 

The first task of the institute was 
that of collecting literature on child- 
hood topics. Among the subjects 
which the instructors will study and 
teach are nativity, health and disease, 
sub-normal children — many of whom 
have been examined and tested at the 
institute— crime, child linguistics, so- 
ciology, experimental didactics, child 
labor, industrial education and moral 
and religious education. Finally, the 
institute includes a pedagogical mu- 
seum, which intends to offer courses 
of conferences and lectures and make 
itself helpful in many ways. 

Already much has been done by the 
students and instructors along various 
lines of investigation in the city of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. These in- 
vestigations included a study of the 
park system and playgrounds, prob- 
lems of motherhood, of clean milk, of 
infection, juvenile crime, public and 
social hygiene, conditions of life for 
children among the Swedes in Wor- 
cester, methods and extent of Salvation 
Army work \n reference to children, 
school yards, door yards, moving picture 
and vaudeville shows that attract chil- 
dren, activities of Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches in child welfare work, il- 
legitimacy and the social evil and vicious 
girls. 

"The method and spirit of all this 
work is, and it is hoped it will remain, 
sympathetic and not critical, helpful and 
not harmful," says the report ; ^'the pol- 



icy intended is, if shortcomings are 
fotmd, or obvious improvements might 
be made, to suggest them privately to 
those interested and to avoid going be- 
fore the public, and, above all, to es- 
chew newspaper exploitation. 

"It is hoped that in this way, where 
evils are found, as they always are in 
cities, remedial agencies may be set into 
effective operation without besmirching 
the fair name of the city and without ex- 
posing any friend and helper of child- 
hood to censure or reproach. 

"Already, as was indeed inevitable, 
many things have been unearthed which 
might be improved. But it is hoped that 
the spirit that has so far animated this 
work may be continued, viz., that evils 
may be hidden from the view of all save 
those most interested in and anxious to 
reform them, and that the archives in 
which these investigations are kept may 
be held strictly private and confidential, 
and that therefore they may safely be 
made thoroughgoing, exhaustive, per- 
sonal and detailed. 

"This attitude has so far commended 
itself to all concerned and has secured 
a degree of co-operation on all hands 
that was greater than expected and 
which, it is believed, is unprecedented. 
If churches, institutions and organiza- 
tions can be made to feel that all their 
secrets are safe in our keeping and that, 
though entrusted to us, they still belong 
essentially to them, it is believed that 
the work, though it be silent and un- 
known, will be made efficient in bringing 
about the needed reforms. 

"If all concerned can be made to feel 
that there is no fame but only an op- 
portunity for service here, that there is 
to be no mud-slinging and also no white- 
washing, but that the plain, unvarnished 
facts are to be set down with impartiali- 
ty, then only can we succeed in giving 
this work the scientific character that is 
desired." 

No department of the institute is more 
attractive than that of "Child Linguis- 
tics" — really the study of baby talk — 
under the direction of Professor John 
A. Magni. Says Doctor Magni: "The 
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real significance of child linguistics is to 
be found in the possibility that it may es- 
tablish unique (and independent) phe- 
nomena of psycho-genesis. In the earli- 
est manifestations of the psychic powers, 
the very first faint glimmerings of a 
meaning, as discernible in the first in- 
articulate sounds and babblings of the 
child, we must seek the birth of that 
most enigmatic phenomenon — ^human 
thought! Here it appears that we are 
nearest the union of, or the indiflference 
point between, the psychic and the pure- 
ly physiological. 

"Our new science may, in so far as 
it applies itself to the study of genetic 
origins, some day be able to show that 
the origin of language is altogether 
physiological, mechanical and uncon- 
scious, in other words, that the appear- 
ance of language is due to universal cos- 
mic laws, and that in human speech we 
have a self-revelation of the universe ob- 
jectively predetermined and as neces- 
sary as the sound-vibrations of a bell 
when struck, and not an arbitrary inter- 
pretation, a distorted image subjectively 
determined. 

"Equipped with a more accurate 
knowledge of the nervous system and of 
the nervous force, and aided by more 
refined and perfect methods, as well as 
a keener faculty of observation, the fu- 
ture child linguist may be able to decide 
whether the hypotheses formulated by F. 
Schulz, Steinthal and others, that only 
what is experienced as vibrations of the 
nervous system can be expressed in lan- 
guage or in Steinhalic words that 'man 
speaks as the grove soughs,* in the wind, 
is correct or not. If so, child linguis- 
tics may, although chiefly and essentially 
a practical discipline, contribute some- 
thing toward the satisfaction of man's in- 
stinctive intellectual cravings." 

The staff of the Children's Institute is 
composed of the following instructors: 
G. Stanley Hall, president of the univer- 
sity, child study; William H. Bumham, 
professor of child hygiene and education ; 
Lxjuis N. Wilson, librarian of the uni- 
versity; Theodate L. Smith, special liter- 
ature and history and survey of child 



welfare institutions; Amy E. Tanner, 
experimental pedagogy and statistics; 
Harry W, Chase, subnormal and defect- 
ive children; John A. Magni, child lin- 
guistics; Edmund S. Conklin, secretary; 
moral and religious pedagogy (Sunday- 
school and missionary methods) ; 6. W. 
DeBusk, eugenics; Rudolph Acher, psy- 
chology, pedagogy and hygiene of sex. 

Mr. James P. Munroe, chairman of 
the educational committee of the Boston 

Chamber of Com- 

Thc New Demand tnerce, in an address 

Eduction recently delivered at 

Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts, emphasized some facts on the 
demand in education for efficiency — phy- 
sical, mental and moral efficiency. After 
stating that the boys and girls in our 
schools are the greatest of all our na- 
tional resources, and that it is a duty to 
make every pupil an efficient member of 
society, Mr. Munroe asked, "How is 
education going to do this?" Then he 
proceeded to answer the question. 

"By putting 50 or 60 children into un- 
comfortable desks in an ill-ventilated 
schoolroom and then bombarding them 
with facts ? Not at all. To make those 
60 or 60 children really efficient, we must 
get hold of each one of them as an indi- 
vidual problem, finding out where his 
weak points are, physically, and remedy- 
ing them; finding out what kind of a 
mind he has and developing that; get- 
ting at his strong and weak points moral- 
ly and building out of those a sound and 
well-developed character. 

"The first of the new demands in edu- 
cation, therefore, is for small classes, so 
that the teacher may really know each 
one of her pupils and may g^ve him, 
therefore,' a true education suited to his 
special needs and nature. 

"The second of the new demands is 
that we shall take much greater account 
than we now do of the health of the 
child, by seeing that his eyes, ears 
lungs and all the rest of his physical ma- 
chinery is sound, or is made sound, and 
that he has plenty of playground, plenty 
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of fresh air and plenty of the right sort 
of games and plays. 

"The third of the new demands is that 
we shall provide genuine educative ex- 
ercise for the mind of the child by giv- 
ing it interesting and stimulating work 
to do; and that we shall not clog and 
deaden it with unrelated, uninteresting 
and unimportant facts. 

"The fourth of the new demands is 
that we shall really train all the senses 
of the pupil so that he is actually able 
to use his eyes for seeing and his ears 
for hearing and his hands for making 
things that are a credit to the maker. Too 
many pupils in our schools seem to have 
no connection between their eyes, their 
ears, their hands and their brains; so 
that, as far as efficiency goes, they might 
just as well be blind, deaf and crippled. 

"The fifth of the new demands is that 
education shall put its chief emphasis 
upon character; that the pupil shall be 
trained in school and out of school, to- 
day and tomorrow and all the time, to- 
wards self-reliance, self-control, self- 
respect and self-denial. 

"The sixth demand is that the main 
emphasis of schooling shall be placed on 
the social side, on preparing the boy and 
girl, that is, for effective living as a 
member of society in general and as a 
citizen of this greatest and most promis- 
ing of democratic countries. 

"The seventh demand is that when the 
pupil gets to be 14 years old, to that age 
when, if he so wishes, he may leave 
school, there shall be someone right at 
his elbow, someone who knows and 
whom the boy respects, to advise him 
what to do next. 

"And the final new demand in educa- 
tion is that from that 14th year up to 
manhood and womanhood, each and 
every pupil shall have a wide variety of 
opportunity for making himself or her- 
self into the best, the most efficient, and 
therefore the happiest, citizen that it is 
possible for him to be. 

"I believe, in the first place, that we 
ought, as fast as possible, to organize 
vocational direction in all our schools, so 
that a boy at 14, 16 or 18 or whatever 



age he leaves school, shall have expert 
advice about what it is best for him to 
do next. A tremendous majority of 
boys leaving school simply drift into oc- 
cupations without knowing anything 
about them, and without any special fit- 
ness for them, so that the world is full of 
failures, or semi-failures, who are such 
simply because they happened to get 
started wrong. 

"And I would expect those vocational 
directors to advise, not all boys and girls 
of 14, but a great majority of them, not 
to go to work, but to remain at least 
through the secondary school, and to se- 
cure, if possible, some training beyond 
that of the high school ; but I would not 
expect them to advise this until the op- 
portunities for a real and valuable edu- 
cation beyond 14 years of age are much 
more extensive and valuable than thev 
are today. 

"The ordinary high school, for ex- 
ample, gives at present simply a prepara- 
tory training for the narrow and anti- 
quated admission requirements laid down 
by the colleges, whereas it ought to be a 
finishing school for pupils who cannot 
go to college, but who want the best pos- 
sible preparation for life in those precious 
four years. It should g^ve, that is, tl^ 
best training and the most varied train- 
ing possible to be devised for pupils be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age, whose 
formal education must, of necessity, stop 
at the latter age. There should be of- 
fered, therefore, education in writing, 
speaking, mathematics, etc., which ev- 
erybody ought to have ; but there should 
be provided, in addition, a real, efficient 
business training for those who are to 
go into mercantile life; a thorough 
grounding in industrial processes, f^- 
lowed by genuine technical training, for 
those who are going into the industries : 
and a complete home-making education 
for that vast majority of g^rls who are 
practically certain some day to have 
homes of their own. 

"Moreover, there should be ample pro- 
vision in our school system for those 
young people who are not able to give 
all their time to school work, but who 
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want to get, nevertheless, at least a par- 
tial secondary education. This can be 
accomplished in various ways, but to my 
mind the most effective means is through 
friendly agreement between the manu- 
facturers and the schools and between 
the business men and the schools, under 
which the employer gives his employee 
part time oflF, without loss of pay, on 
condition that this released time is spent 
in school." 

In The American Educational Re- 
view for June was printed a statement 

prepared by the High 
Reorganization gchool Teachers' As- 
ox oeconoary • .• r xr 

Education sociation of New 

York City on the re- 
organization of secondary education — a 
readjustment of the articulation of high 
school and college. Professor Clarence 
D. Kingsley, chairman of the associa- 
tion's committee on conferences with 
colleges, has received a number of re- 
plies from state superintendents, and 
there is disposition to heartily endorse 
the ideas of the New York association. 
Doctor A. S. Draper, Commissioner of 
Education in New York State, writes: 
**I have your favor concerning the 
courses in the high schools, and the re- 
lations of the high schools and the col- 
leges, and also concerning the training 
of high school pupils for college and for 
work. The subject is one, as we all 
know, with endless ramifications, about 
which a great deal has been said, and 
more will be said, and I cannot there- 
fore undertake in this connection to dis- 
cuss details. I may say, however, that 
I have read your printed circular careful- 
ly, and in a general way feel strongly 
S3mipathetic with the views of your com- 
mittee. I think the colleges are too ex- 
acting in their requirements for admis- 
sion and particularly that they lay too 
much stress upon knowledge of what is 
in books and too little upon the power 
to do things. Moreover, I think that 
the colleges should receive the graduates 
of recognized high schools and give them 
their opportimity to show whether or not 
they can do college work." 



Doctor David Snedden, commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts, writes as 
follows : "It gives me great pleasure to 
learn that so large a high school system 
as that of New York promises to take 
(concerted action in this matter. The 
present situation is most objectionable, 
and especially in the restrictive effects 
it is having on true high school develop- 
ment. I trust that in the near future the 
Massachusetts high schools will develop 
concerted action with regard to admis- 
sion requirements and that the high 
schools themselves will in the future in- 
sist on saying what they can accomplish 
in four years of genuine work, leaving 
the colleges free to accept or reject their 
recommendations. Of course, my ac- 
quaintance with Western institutions 
makes me favor in general an accredit- 
ing system whereby the school as a whole, 
rather than its teaching particular lines 
of work, should be made a basis of its 
power to grant recommendations for en- 
trance to college. The time may not yet 
be ripe for the developing of an accredit- 
ing system here, but I think it is much 
more possible than many critics assume." 

Doctor James Y. Joyner, superintend- 
ent of public instruction of North Caro- 
lina and president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, suggests that the mat- 
ter of "articulation of high school and 
college" be taken up directly with the 
presidents of such departments of the 
National Education Association as may 
be interested in the matter, to the end 
that some expression of opinion in the 
form of a resolution, or otherwise, may 
be taken by those departments, at the 
Boston meeting. He further writes: 

"The articulation of high school and 
college would have been an excellent 
topic for discussion, either on the gen- 
eral programme or on one of the depart- 
mental programmes, and I wish you had 
suggested it to me before the completion 
of the general programme. I regard it 
as an exceedingly important subject, and 
I agree, in the main, with the views ex- 
pressed in the excellent statement of 
your committee." 

The problem must be solved, and soon. 
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At 
Oxford 



"Nearly every student has felt the 
desire, even though it were a vague one, 

that he would like to 
Rhodcs^Scholars be a Rhodes scholar," 

prints the D ally 
Princetonian. N o 
doubt this is true, and for several rea- 
sons. First, it is an acknowledgment of 
high scholarship to pass the necessary 
examination and be declared a winner; 
then there is a joy in going away from 
home to study, and this is particularly 
true when the going takes one to an old 
and famous school like Oxford. 

The Nation prints an editorial in the 
current issue, based upon an article in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Review, deal- 
ing with the influence of the BLhodes 
scholars upon Oxford, with the eflFect of 
Oxford upon the scholars, and finally 
with the success of the main object of 
the bequest. We give below portions 
discussing each of these phases. 

"The influence of the ifiiodes scholars 
upon Oxford has been exaggerated. We 
are reminded that the Rhodes scholars 
in residence at any given time cannot 
exceed 180 men in a college community 
of three thousand. In addition, these 180 
men are distributed among the various 
colleges and meet as a body only once 
a year at the Rhodes scholars' banquet. 
Of effects already visible, the first is a 
tendency to accelerate, however slightly, 
the movement towards a democratization 
of the university at large. 

"What does Oxford do for the Rhodes 
scholar ? Well, in the first place, let the 
patriot's hot heart be at rest ; the Rhodes 
scholar 'is not really anglicised to any 
serious extent or taught to despise the 
country of his origin.' Of eighty-two 
Americans, eighty-one have returned 
home, and one has accepted a university 
appointment in England. Those Amer- 
icans who have returned have taken back 
with them chiefly, a higher conception of 
sport.' Not that this implies any 'in- 
herent moral superiority in the English 
undergraduate.' It is simply a differ- 
ence between playing for exercise and 
playing to win. 

"But, however indifferent in the mat- 



ter of winning games, a good many Eng- 
lishmen still go in for hard work at their 
books; whereas the Rhodes men, our 
present writer insists, do not. A vast ma- 
jority of them come up with the fixed 
intention of making the most of their op- 
portunities and fail to do so. It is not 
enough that they should do as well as the 
average undergraduate. Being picked 
men, they should do better. If they do 
not, it is for various reasons. Compul- 
sory Greek is one. The Oxford climate 
is another. But perhaps the most seri- 
ous is the failure of the average Rhodes 
scholar to make use of his vacations. To 
do well at Oxford, one must read be- 
tween terms, whereas the American 
Rhodes men in particular have gone in 
for Continental travel." 

In conclusion, the editorial says that 
we are still in the experimental stage, 
particularly in respect to the main object 
of the bequest — what Oxford and Rhcnles 
scholars could do itrccMnbination to pro- 
mote the cause of Imperial and English- 
speaking fellowships. "To judge of the 
success or failure from this point of 
view," we will need to look at least fif- 
teen or twenty years into the future. 

Culture versus utility has long been dis- 
cussed by men and women in and out of 

college. The subject 
The Aim of ^^g g^ many sides that 

College we are ever seeing 

something new. The 
New York Post takes the viewpoints of 
two prominent educators on education 
in general and culture and utility in par- 
ticular, and in a long editorial contrasts 
the different ideas ^nd offers some prac- 
tical comment of its own. The article 
contains much of interest for those who 
are closely following the educational dis- 
cussions and changes of the day. 

When the elective system was intro- 
duced into our American colleges some 
forty years ago, the question seemed 
simple. On the one hand the field of hu- 
man knowledge had so broadened and 
on the other tihe demands of profession- 
al life had become so intensified, that no 
single required course of study could 
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satisfy the obvious needs of all college 
students. How to meet the situation thus 
presented was, indeed, a problem of some 
difficulty. But the radicals and the con- 
servatives and the men midway between 
them differed chiefly in their estimate of 
means, and stood on essentially the same 
QTOxmd as regards the end. The ques- 
tion was not as to the object of the col- 
lege, but as to how that object could best 
be attained. 

How far we are now from that simple 
condition of things, there have recently 
been many reminders. The latest of 
them is to be found in an article in the 
Popular Science Monthlyi for June, which 
is a reproduction of the address given 
some weeks ago by Professor Cattell of 
Columbia at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Teachers' Association at Cam- 
bridge. Professor Cattell is a vigorous 
fighter and a brilliant controversialist. 
The fact that the pendulum is now swing- 
ing strongly away from the free elective 
system constitutes for him no reason for 
compliance or compromise ; quite the con- 
trary. Nor does the cirmctmistance that 
he is talking in a Harvard building to 
Harvard men deter him from making at 
the president of Harvard every kind of 
clever thrust known to the swordsman- 
ship of controversy. 

In substance, and almost in form, the 
speech is a reply to President Lowell's 
inaugural address. To the views there 
advanced Professor Cattell objects to al- 
most every instance. He does not believe 
that the faculty can choose for the stu- 
dent better than the student can ; "the col- 
lective unwisdom of a college faculty is 
not often exceeded by an undergraduate 
student." And he does not believe that 
the faculty can enforce its choice; its 
"skill in devising restrictive regulations" 
being exceeded by "the ingenuity of the 
student in dodging them." He does not 
believe in the student being required, or 
even encouraged, to pursue studies which 
he does not himself feel will be of spe- 
cial benefit to him in his life work; and 
he does not believe that interest in such 
studies can be effectively stimulated by 
any plan that can be devised. These 



things, and others like them, are set forth 
by F^ofessor Cattell, not didactically, but 
largely in the form of epigram and irony ; 
and his article has rather the pungency 
of acute special pleading than the con- 
vincingness of a thoroughgoing discus- 
sion. Placing it alongside Mr. Lowell's 
inaugural, we do not see — ^but for one 
reservation — ^that it makes any really 
formidable attack on the position taken 
by the president of Harvard. 

But tiiat reservation is of cardinal im- 
portance. The real line of division be- 
tween Professor Cattell and President 
Lowell relates not to the mechanism of 
the college but to the purpose of the col- 
lege. President Lowell's address is per- 
meated throughout with the idea that a 
college education is worth having, and 
wordi giving, for its general eflFect on the 
man who gets it; Professor Cattell's 
words are instinct with contempt and 
even bitterness for any ideal of a college 
education in which its results are not 
measured in terms of specific achieve- 
ment in after life. It is, we believe, his 
preoccupation with this view that causes 
Professor Cattell to present the position 
of President Lowell in a way that the 
latter's own statement of it by no means 
justifies. The reaction against the free 
elective system has not at all the char- 
acter of a plea for amateurishness, in any 
such sense as Professor Cattell seems to 
suppose; on the contrary, the revival of 
the idea of mental discipline as a good 
in itself is one of its leading features. 
That reaction does emphasize the value 
of culture ; but while from the standpoint 
of the future professional man studies 
pursued in this spirit may seem those of 
an amateur, to the student himself tiiey 
may be the most bracing and the most 
exacting of intellectual tasks. And it is 
the idea of subjection to something like 
a common discipline which, more than 
anything else, has inspired the opposition 
to the extreme form of the elective sys- 
tem. 

The thesis has been advanced — ^not by 
Professor Cattell, though his article 
points somewhat in that direction — 
that, looking upon the funds of a col- 
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lege as a public trust, they cannot 
justifiably be used for the promotion 
of the culture of individuals since 
such a use serves no public purpose. 
The premise, however, is decidedly 
open to question; he would be a bold 
man who should assert that it is of no 
benefit to the nation at large to have with- 
in it a considerable body of men and 
women whose intellectual interests have 
been broadened and deepened by liberal 
studies, even though no specific outward 
result may be traceable to those studies. 
But apart from this, those who advance 
such a doctrine go into waters far deeper 
than they are aware of. If everything 
for which public or quasi-public funds 
are used is to be held subject to this 
dogmatic test of surface utility, we must 
apply it not only to the kind, but also to 
the degree, of service which any proposed 
expenditure furnishes. If we may not 
spend quasi-public money to enable stu- 
dents to acquire knowledge or culture for 
its own sake because this does no service 
to the public, how shall we justify the 
spending of public money on objects that 
are not primary essentials so long as these 
primary essentials are not supplied in full 
measure? What right have we to erect 
handsome public buildings, or to beautify 
parks, or to acquire works of art, so long 
as there are bad streets or inadequate 
schoolhouses or insufficient provision for 
the poor ? And yet, if we had waited to 
do the apparently less essential things un- 
til the essential things had been com- 
pletely supplied, we should never have 
had either the one or the other. More 
things go to the making of a nation or 
a city than can be enumerated in the 
census; and the instinctive common 
sense of mankind has always sanctioned 
the acquiring of elusive and intangible 
things, in due measure, even at the 
sacrifice of things more obviously 
necessary. But as soon as you grant 
this, the ground falls from under the 
feet of those who would deny to a 
liberal education any standing as an ob- 
ject of public interest, unless it can be 
justified by some colorable plea of con- 
crete public service. 



Mr. John Hays Hammond is the most 
prominent and highest salaried technical 

man in the world. 

Do .Technical Not only is he a grad- 

Schools Fit Men ^^.^ ^/ xi,^ UoU;«<* 

for Business? ^^^^ ^* ^^ leading 

/technical schools of 

the United States and Germany, but he 
is an employer of graduates of technical 
schools of all countries. For these 
reasons Mr. Hammond is peculiarly 
qualified to pass judgment upon the ef- 
ficiency of the technical school man. In 
an article based on an interview, which 
was printed in System a couple of months 
ago, Mr. Hammond, in reply to the ques- 
tion, "Do technical schools fit men for 
business?" is quoted as follows: 

"To the extent that they furnish a tech- 
nical training that has a marketable 
value. 

"A business house must necessarily ob- 
serve the laws of supply and demand. It 
must produce only what it can sell. The 
firms which keep in the most intimate 
touch with their markets, dispose of 
their products most profitably. The same 
law applies to the technical schools. Like 
business firms, the schools vary in effi- 
ciency proportionate to the marketable- 
ness of the training they produce. 

"The world of industry has a steadily 
increasing demand for specialists — for 
men who are educated in special techni- 
cal lines. The schools are meeting this 
growing demand by correspondingly 
growing supply. But the stimulus for 
this growth comes from without, from 
the man who is doing work in the field 
rather than from the Aeorist in the labor- 
atory. The closer these two elements 
keep in touch with each other, the bet- 
ter the quality of technical training fiUs 
practical requirements. 

"A business man who has an excellent 
grade of goods, but because of lack of 
selling ability cannot dispose of them to 
advantage, is in the same position as the 
technical school graduate who has the 
training but does not know how to put 
it to practical use. The deficiency lies 
largely with the technical schools, which 
offer no instruction whatever in even the 
rudimentary form of business practice. 
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"In business terms, the production de- 
partments of the technical schools are 
ahead of their selling forces, and the 
office men are not sufficiently in touch 
with the men in the field to know the 
conditions of the market. The result. is 
that the training furnished by the techni- 
cal schools, excellent as it is theoretical- 
ly, does not always meet the practical re- 
quirements of the employer in the out- 
side world who is working 'on the job/ 

"To increase the efficiency of the tech- 
nical schools, I believe that instruction 
should be offered that would help the 
graduate not only in finding his market, 
but in selling his education most profit- 
ably to himself and others. This may be 
done by means of: 

"1. Alumni committees, such as a few 
schools have already appointed, consist- 
ing of successful graduates who are fa- 
miliar with the needs of industry and 
through whose influence the courses of 
instruction -may be modified to meet the 
constantly changing requirements. Such 
committees could be, and in some few 
cases are, factors not alone in directing 
the curriculums to conform to the con- 
ditions to be met in actual practice, but 
as a medium for placing graduates in 
right positions. 

"2. Courses of instruction in the or- 
dinary practice of business, such as the 
average man is called upon to meet 
Such instruction s^hould not be confined 
simply to forms of bookeeping and 
finance, but should include the elements 
of industrial organization and economics 
in sufficient detail to give the student a 
'working diagram' for the conditions 
which he will find outside — a knowledge 
that usually comes through costly per- 
sonal experience. This waste could be 
obviated by having the subjects properly 
taught in the undergraduate course. 

"Unquestionably technical schools do 
fit men for business, not only because 
they give an education that has in itself 
a marketable value, but because it fits 
men to meet in a logical way the prob- 
lems that arise in real business, and the 
best study of logic is the study of the 
sciences based upon mathematics. But 



practical experience is after all of pri- 
mary value, especially in technical work, 
and the graduate without it must expect 
to 'cash in' on his training at a very con- 
siderable discount at first. 

"It is the man who is doing the real 
work who leads in the development of 
an industry, not the theorist. In my 
opinion the educators are behind the 
alumni ten years in experience in the field 
and far behind the alumni who have at- 
tained eminence in their specialties. 

"But success in technical lines does 
not depend merely upon technical knowl- 
edge. It depends largely upon knowl- 
edge or organization of economics and 
finance. Education is not per se a guar- 
antee of a man's success in his specialty. 
It must be combined with a broader 

knowledge of business." 

« 

It is only a matter of time until motion 
pictures become a regular feature of the 

educational work of 
Motion Pictures the public schools. 

' the Schools Writers are advocat- 

mg the feasibility of 
the motion picture as an educational 
factor, educators in all parts of the coun- 
try are discussing its possibilities, and at 
the Play Congress, held at Rochester, 
New York, in June, Mr. John Collier of 
the National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures, pointed out the many 
advantages to be derived from making 
the film serve as a teacher. 

We all know the power of the picture 
— ^motion or stationary. The Chicago 
Record-Herald makes the following com- 
ment, which would seem to cover the 
subject of the motion picture as an edu- 
cational aid: 

"The occasional visitor at nickel the- 
aters, even in localities not favorable to 
culture, must have observed the frequent 
willingness of the audience to pass by 
sensationalism and farcicality in favor of 
subjects that offer a combination of nov- 
elty and instructiveness. This is the case 
with adults, and is still more strongly the 
case with children. Pictures that deal 
with such matters as cod fishing, ostrich 
farming, aviation maneuvers and soldier 
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life in camp always get an attention that 
is not given so freely as before to tabloid 
melodrama and low-comedy chases 
through the streets of Paris. The Bible, 
the poets and the novelists are capable 
of yielding an endless variety of subjects, 
and other series of films can readily be 
based on the arts and sciences. 

"Every well-equipped school nowadays 
has a general assembly hall, which is 
likely to be both safer and more con- 
venient than the quarters occupied by 
the average cheap theater. In these cir- 
cumstances censorship becomes easy and 
efficient. Instruction through the eye 
always scores heavily with the average 
child. The film machine as a supple- 
mental aid to education would appear to 
have an almost limitless future." 

Criticism has been with us always. 
Mr. John F. Scully, superintendent of 

schools of Arlington, 
Modcrn^ducation Massachusetts, re- 

Modcm Criticism "^arks that criticism 

of school systems is 
"rampant." But on the whole, he be- 
lieves this widespread criticism to be ben- 
eficial, for while much of it is ill-advised 
and not to the point, it serves to make 
intelligent people consider school mat- 
ters, and from such consideration better 
results are bound to come. 

Professor W. C. Bagley of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in addressing the 
Southeastern Iowa Teadiers' Associa- 
tion, talked about modern education and 
modem criticism. In beginning his ad- 
dress. Professor Bagley said: 

"We hear a great deal today about the 
newer methods of education and their 
superiority to the older methods. I do 
not think that this is a peculiarity of 
today. Ever since I entered the work of 
teaching, and, in fact ever since I can 
remember, I have heard the terms, 'new 
methods,' 'modem methods,' 'up-to-date 
schools' employed with reference to cer- 
tain movements in education which have 
been somewhat of a departure from the 
conventional routine. Changes of this 
sort are constantly being instituted by 
those who are dissatisfied with existing 



conditions, and who hope to find in some 
new organization of materials a panacea 
for existing ills. Some of these chang^es 
are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; others are gradually modified 
by practice and become component parts 
of the educational curriculum. Many of 
these changes are new in nothing but 
name. 

"We sometimes think of manual train- 
ing and 'handwork' as essentially new 
things in education: And yet formal ed- 
ucation as such begins with manual train- 
ing. The apprentice-system, next to the 
home, is the most primitive educative 
agency. The modern school, however, 
has developed along the line of book-in- 
struction and away from handwork and 
hand-training. It is just now coming 
back to the old ; it is trying to effect a 
compromise in which tiie school shall 
represent the best features of the sdiolas- 
tic mental training and the best features 
of the manual training of apprenticeship. 
A study of the history of education wUl 
show us that most of the 'new' move- 
ments have their origin in the past, and 
that we are, in a sense, continually re- 
discovering certain principles that have 
always operated, although we have not 
been aware of their operation. 

"In spite of new methods and in spite 
of reforms, however, the main educa- 
tional problem remains practically the 
same, and will undoubtedly continue to 
remain the same as long as the race 
exists in its present form. We some- 
times think that, as civilization is ex- 
tended and elaborated, education will 
become simpler and easier. We have an 
idea that we are getting better with 
civilization; we think that, as the race 
improves, the child is bom into the 
world upon a constantly higher plane. 
This view is thoroughly fallacious 
from the point of view of science. Tak- 
ing it by and large, the character of the 
race is determined by its training, not 
by its heredity. If we could take an in- 
fant of the present generation and trans- 
port him back through the ages, and 
deposit him in some ancient R<xnan 
cradle; if we could let him grow up 
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with the old Roman children, living their 
life and receiving their training and edu- 
cation; he would probably be as good 
or as bad a Roman as the average of his 
fellows. And if we could take a child of 
Old Rome, and put him under modem 
conditions during childhood and youth, 
he would become practically what our 
children become. In short, although the 
world is changing, although the race is 
a different race in many ways from what 
it was a millennium ago, although we are 
trained to different habits, and differ- 
ent ideals, and different ways of look- 
ing at things, it still remains true that 
the child, as he comes into the world, 
is pretty much the 'same old child.' " 

Professor Bagley pointed out that "as 
the level of the race is getting higher 
and higher," and as the child is the "same 
old child/' it is obvious that the task of 
education, instead of becoming easier as 
civilization increases, is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. This being true, and 
more and more being expected of edu- 
cation, and the child remaining the "same 
old child," there is a reason for the 
criticism directed by those who do not 
think as deeply as they should. 

"The problem, then, that the teacher 
of today has to solve is how most effect- 
ively to do an increasingly difficult task," 
continued Professor Bagley. "It is to 
this end that new methods of teaching 
are originated and old methods revived 
and combined in new ways. Years ago 
it was sufficient for the school to teach 
the child to read and write and cipher. 
This is no simple task in itself ; and there 
are those among the contemporary critics 
of education who maintain, and often 
with justice, that the modem school is 
not accomplishing these fundamental 
ends so well as older schools accom- 
plished them. But the effort of modern 
education is, on the whole, a sincere ef- 
fort to make the work of the school 
more effective, to enable it to turn out a 
better product, to enable this product to 
live better and work better and serve 
better. If modem education fails in 
some important particular, this fact does 
not in itself condemn the whole svstem. 



It simply reveals the need of modifi- 
cation and retrenchment here and there, 
— selecting the good, rejecting the bad, 
and constantly learning through exper- 
ience the things that will and will not 
work." 

Professor Bagley then discussed some 
of the newer introductions that make for 
increased economy, and examined them 
particularly with reference to their bear- 
ing upon moral education. He believes 
it to be the duty of the school to teach 
good manners, habits of thrift and care- 
fulness. These things take a "little time 
and a little attention, for good manners 
cannot be acquired incidentally, any more 
than the multiplication table can be ac- 
quired incidentally." 

"From the objective point of view, the 
lower g^des have to do chiefly with the 
building up of habits," declared Profes- 
sor Bagley. "From the objective point 
of view, many of these habits are ex- 
tremely specific in their nature, — habits 
of good manners, habits of clear and 
correct speech, habits of number such 
as those represented by fundamental 
tables of arithmetic, habits of standing 
erect, of walking gracefully, of keeping 
one's self clean in person and in dress. 
But I am far from saying that the school 
should stop with the building of such 
habits. These specific mechanisms must 
be generalized in some way, if they are 
to be carried over into life outside the 
school, — and it was this necessity that 
the older education did not recognize. 
From the activities of the school must 
come, not only these little specific habits, 
but also the ideals that generalize them. 
The great problem of teaching lies just 
here; how can we insure in our pupils 
the ideals and standards and prejudices 
that will carry the useful habits that we 
impart over into the problems of later 
life? It is not sufficient alone to form 
the habits; the older education did this 
in many cases only too well. Along 
with its drill and discipline, it not infre- 
quently developed a prejudice in the 
minds of its pupils which quite negated 
the habits that it fixed. The effect was 
sometimes so disastrous that modem ed- 
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ucation has been tempted to go to the 
other extreme and abandon drill proces- 
ses and discipline entirely. 

"You will see, then, that when I say 
that elementary education should pro- 
vide the pupil with an effective capital 
of habit, I am using the term 'habit' in 
a very broad sense to include not only 
the specific habits, but also these pre- 
judices and attitudes in favor of the 
virtues which the habits represent." 

Doctor Henry Mitchell MacCracken, 
who is soon to retire from the chancel- 

llorship of New York 
Ne^8 University, has gath- 

CoUcgc Men ^^^ several large vol- 

umes of experiences 
during the fifty years that he has spent 
as a university professor. These expe- 
riences give him plenty of material over 
which to ponder during the closing days 
of his seventieth year. And his ponder- 
ing has formulated some pretty definite 
ideas on just what is good and what is 
not good for the college student. 

Here are some of Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken's ideas, boiled down and made 
easy to read and easy to remember : 

"Extravagance such as is seen among 



students in colleges and universities to- 
day means utter demoralization unless it 
is curbed." 

'Two thousand five hundred dollars a 
year is the maximum any college man 
should be allowed for his expenses, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees ; personal- 
ly, I consider $1,500 a more desirable al- 
lowance." 

"It is criminal for rich parents to allow 
unlimited funds to their sons during their 
college courses." 

"Ideal college life would be secured 
if all faculties would adopt the strict dis- 
cipline of the West Point methods, which 
I consider ideal." 

"The time is coming — signs point that 
way — when colleges will say to a stu- 
dent : 'You cannot enter unless you obey 
bur rules.' " 

"Small colleges have the one great ad- 
vantage over big universities that the stu- 
dent has an opportunity for personal in- 
struction impossible with a large student 
body." 

"A man's business or professional util- 
ity is of seventy years' duration. After 
that he should retire ; though in the army, 
where men lead active out-door lives, a 
man is forced to resign at sixty-five." 



NEW SCHOOLS AND REMOVALS 



At Muskogee, Oklahoma, will be lo- 
cated the big new Oklahoma Woman's 
College of the M. E. Church South. The 
buildings will cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. 

Reed Institute is the name of a new 
college about to be established at Port- 
land, Oregon. Mrs Amanda Reed left 
a bequest of $2,000,000. 

The new La Crosse Agricultural Col- 
lege at La Crosse, Wis., said to be one 
of the finest in the Northwest, has just 
been dedicated. 

The Fukien University Association, 
backed by New York and Philadelphia 
clergymen and laymen, was organized at 
a conference of Methodists held in New 
York. The purpose of the association 



is to build a college for the higher edu- 
cation of Chinese students at Foo-Chow, 
in Southern China. Ten acres of land 
in the city of Foo-Chow are proposed to 
be bought and buildings erected within 
the next two years at a cost of $50,000. 
The Anglo-Chinese College at Foo-Chow 
is owned by Methodists, but this is a 
combination school covering preparatorv* 
and higher academic work. The new- 
university will be distinct from the pres- 
ent college. 

Mendota College will be removed from 
Mendota to Aurora, Illinois. It is ex- 
pected that the main building and one 
dormitory, at least, will be erected by 
September, 1911. 




OF CURRENT INTEREST 



FOR THE HALL OF FAME 

OF the 211 names of persons nom- 
inated for the election of forty to 
the Hall of Fame at New York 
University this year, at least nine may be 
classed as educators. They are Lindley 
Murray, author of the famous grammar 
of the English language that bears his 
name; William Holmes McGuffey, au- 
thor of the "McGuffey's Third Reader" 
and other textbooks in common use in 
the school days of our fathers ; Jonathan 
Edwards, theologian; Horace Mann, ed- 
ucational reformer; Asa Grey, botanist; 
Louis Agassiz, naturalist, and three 
women — Mary Lyon, Emma Willard and 
Maria Mitchell, the last named being 
noted as an astronomer. 

To those who attended the common 
schools of the United States half a cen- 
tury or more ago no names could be more 
familiar than those of Murray and Mc- 
GuiFey. 

Lindley Murray's life was comprised 
between the years 1745 and 1826. Bom 
at Swatara, Pa., he was the son of Rob- 
ert Murray, a Quaker, who, with his 
brother, established in New York City 
the largest mercantile business that ex- 
isted prior to the revolution. Sickly as 
a child, Lindley Murray was fond of 
books and ran away from home when 
made to enter his father's counting room. 
From Burlington, N. J., he returned to 
New York when he received word from 
his father that he might follow his in- 
clinations if only he would return. After 
studying under a private tutor he be- 
came a lawyer and practiced his profes- 
sion with much success until the revolu- 
tionary war broke out. 

Murray's first book was "The Power 
of Religion on the Mind," published 
anonymously and at his own expense. 



The public took so kindly to the book 
that it was republished with his name as 
author, and went through seventeen edi- 
tions. Becoming interested in a school 
for young ladies in York, he gave in- 
struction there in English grammar, one 
of his favorite studies. The diversion 
caused him to draw up for his own use 
the book that made him famous after its 
publication in 1795. Two readers, con- 
sisting of selections from English and 
French authors respectively, and a spell- 
ing book further increased his reputation 
among pedagogues. 

Murray's grammar was almost univer- 
sally used in England and the United 
States. In its original form it passed 
through nearly fifty editions and was var- 
iously modified to suit different classes of 
students. The corrected edition, pub- 
lished ten years before Murray's death, 
and his abridgement of the full work, 
went through 150,000 editions, each of 
10,000 copies, making the enormous num- 
ber of 1,500,000 copies sold. Murray's 
work is not highly valued by modem 
grammarians, who have pointed out its 
numerous inaccuracies. But it brought 
order out of chaos in the difficult study 
of English grammar and supplied a 
great need of teachers, many, if not 
most of whom had come to look upon 
English grammar as incapable of formu- 
lation. 

The author of the famous McGuffey 
readers was an educator of distinction 
for nearly half a century. He was bom 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 
1800, and as a child was taken by his 
parents to Tmmbull County, Ohio. In 
1826 he was graduated from Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, and in the same 
year became professor of ancient lan- 
guages in Miami University. In 1829 he 
was licensed as a Presb)rterian minister. 
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and in 1832 he was transferred to the 
chair of mental philosophy in Miami. 
Four years later he was made president 
of Cincinnati College, and in 1839 he be- 
came president of Ohio University. In 
184:3 he went back to Cincinnati and be- 
came a teacher in the Woodward High 
School. He was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of 
Virginia in 1845 and remained there 
until his death in 1873. 

Dr. McGuffey's readers and a spelling 
book were prepared while he was a 
teacher in Cincinnati. They passed 
through numerous editions and were sev- 
eral times revised. It may be presumed 
that the nomination of Dr. McGuffey for 
honor in the Hall of Fame was due to 
these works, which did much to spread 
a taste for literature through a large part 
of the United States. 

Election to the Hall of Fame occurs 
every five years. At the 1905 election 
the name of Mark Hopkins, the famous 
president of Williams College, was re- 
jected by the electors, who are ninety- 
six in number and are eminent citizens 
selected by the council of New York 
University. 

SELECTING A VOCATION 

MUCH is being written and spoken 
on "What vocation for my boy?" 
That every young man should be 
started toward his life's work at as early 
an age as possible, all agree. But how is 
this to be done ? This is the question with 
which scientists and others are wrestling. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger does not 
attempt to solve the problem, but in a 
recent article is contributed some inter- 
esting sidelights: 

It is not easy for every man to find 
his true vocation. Some men are plainly 
bom to do one thing. Their bent is shown 
in early childhood. The Chinese have a 
convenient theory that a baby shows by 
its choice of one among a number of ob- 
jects placed before it just what it can best 
do, and what it therefore should be 
trained to do. If it picks up a pen it will 
be a writer, if it selects a coin banking 
is the predestined occupation, if a book 



is chosen the child is sure to be a scholar. 
It would be a very fine thing if every 
man's occupation could be chosen so 
easily. If one asks a young boy what he 
intends to be, he is likely to get the an- 
swer, "I don't know." Some boys con- 
fess that they would like to be soldiers 
of fortune ; others would elect to be ex- 
plorers; still others would like to build 
automobiles, operate wireless apparatus, 
and, above all, construct aeroplanes and 
fly like Glenn Curtiss. The average par- 
ent is glad to discern in the child some 
definite, wholesome proclivity manifest- 
ing Itself at a tender age. It may be a 
boy wants a rifle, and his father is 
pleased to find his son practising at a 
target and learning how to **keep his 
rifle and himself just so." Perhaps a 
chest of carpenter's tools is the objec- 
tive of the young idea. The instinct to- 
ward the workshop deserves parental en- 
couragement. It is a great thing when 
a boy has learned to make the simplest 
articles of furniture neatly and solidly. 
Any sort of artistic talent is to be cher- 
ished and indulged. There was a boy 
who was seemingly ''dull and muddy- 
mettled." His responses when you spoke 
to him were numb-witted. He was given 
to fits of sullenness or outright anger ; he 
brooded and was melancholy. Somehow 
or other he disclosed a singular talent for 
modelling in clay. His parents had the 
good sense to aid and abet this manifes- 
tation in every possible way. They gave 
him a capable and sympathetic instructor, 
who placed before the lad inspiring pic- 
tures and statuary of the great masters. 
The new-fledged sculptor made a truly 
beautiful study of Watts's "Sir Galahad.'' 
He transformed his own clay in the pro- 
cess, as well as the argillaceous sub- 
stance, and he was moulding his own 
character as he wrought in the plastic 
material. 

It has been the salvation of many a 
youth to strike suddenly upon his life- 
work. It has been the misfortune of 
some men that they have hunted aim- 
lessly and restlessly, on into middle life, 
for the mode in which they might most 
valuably employ themselves without quite 
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finding what they sought. It i^ sup- 
posed to be a compliment to say of a man 
that he is versatile. His versatility may 
be his sorrowful misfortune. 

Here is a man who could not choose 
when he was young what he would do 
when he was older. His hand turned 
easily to many things. His teachers 
praised him as clever. His relatives 
quoted his odd, bright sayings. His 
father and his mother mollycoddled him 
and gave him preferential treatment over 
their other children. When he went to 
college there was no definite trend in his 
curriculum beyond the attainment of that 
general culture, which is, after all, the 
best thing college has to give. But he 
postponed the consideration of what 
should be his calling afterward. He de- 
livered a brilliant thesis on commence- 
ment day, and a career was prophesied 
for him. He tried the law. But it grew 
monotonous waiting for someone to heed 
the legend on his shingle and give him 
a retainer. He went into the ministry. 
He liked to talk from the pulpit well 
enough, but the parish work he had no 
heart in ; he shrank from the confidences 
of commonplace people — uncultured 
sometimes to the nether extreme of illit- 
eracy. Then he began to write books, 
and in the seclusion of the study great 
imaginations possessed his mind and soul, 
and he committed them to paper. But 
the publishers were not similarly ecstatic 
when he submitted to their cold com- 
mercial scrutiny what he had written. 
And his work as a clergyman suffered 
from his studious neglect of his pastoral 
care. He resigned and became a teacher. 
At first he was very enthusiastic over his 
pupils and his work. Presently they 
wearied him. The work did not seem big 
enough for a grown man. Others of in- 
ferior mental calibre could do it just as 
well. He went back to his book-writing, 
and now ekes out a meagre subsistence 
by contributions to the magazines. His 
wife and his four children, no doubt, are 
proud to see their father's name in print, 
but they are not so proud as he is. 

It is well to be suspicious of a musician 
who plays a number of instruments. He 



is not likely to play any one of them well. 
He may astonish a vaudeville audience, 
but he will not convince the connoisseur. 
There are men who can build lighthouses 
and paint pictures and write books and 
do full justice to a tripartite vocation, but 
the vast majority, in order to excel, 
must concentrate and specialize upon one 
clearcut and carefully insulated vocation. 
Edward Everett Hale just came short of 
greatness because he tried to do too 
many things. It is possible for a man to 
be a great physician and a novelist; it 
is likewise possible to be a clergyman 
and to produce a "best seller," but in 
most learned professions it is far wiser 
to choose either the science or the muse 
for one's devoted, exclusive attention. 
The marriages of true minds are not 
morganatic alliances. 

The wise man is he who finds out as 
early in life as he is able the thing which 
he can do to best advantage, and then 
bends his whole energies to achieve suc- 
cess in that particular business. The un- 
wise man is he in whom the habit of 
restlessness has become confirmed by 
perpetual experimentation, leaving be- 
hind a trail of incompleteness and un- 
success, inchoate enterprises and half- 
baked inceptions, as the immature fruits 
of his versatility. 

Egypt's great university 

TIE recent visit of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Egypt, together 
with the addresses he delivered 
there, has called attention to that coun- 
try's foremost university — the Camia El 
Azhar of Cairo. An article in the Lon- 
don Mail gives a full description of the 
university and of the life there. 

El Azhar is a fascinating place to visit. 
It is a kind of twelfth-century Oxford. 
When you step over the raised threshold, 
having put on big overshoes to enter the 
holy place, you leave the present day be- 
hind. You see first of all a very large 
open-air court full of squatting figures 
in turbans and flowing robes. Some are 
reading, generally with the swaying mo- 
tion of the body. Some are talking. 
Some are grouped around an alim (pro- 
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fessor), making notes of his discourse. 
Some are eating. Some are asleep. The 
court is hot in the sunshine. You are 
dazzled as you look up to the slender 
minarets, of which every graceful detail 
is sharp against the morning blue. You 
are glad to walk around under the col- 
onnades, where classes of children are 
sitting cross-legged on the ground, their 
bright eyes wandering to us strangers 
while they drone mechanically the lesson 
of the day. And you are gladder still 
to pass into another court, covered and 
cool, and equally full of students, among 
whom you must pick your apologetic 
way, treading gingerly between the 
groups. 

There is much that is admirable about 
this ancient university, whose records go 
back to the century before William tilie 
Conqueror crossed the English Channel. 
Rich and poor mingle in its courts. Few 
faithful Moslems fail to mention it in 
their wills, so it has ample funds for the 
needy. The life is very simple. The 
sight of "undergraduates" mending their 
clothes in public is quite common. Their 
usual meal consists of a bowl of lentil 
soup with a cake of maize bread, a little 
garlic, or a handful of dates. It is, in- 
deed, what Oxford once was — a place of 
scholarship. All the ten thousand stu- 
dents have a desire to learn. That is the 
only reason of their being there. 

But naturally the New Spirit is a little 
impatient of El Azhar. The European- 
ized Egyptian is openly derisive, but then 
he has generally lost his faith in Islam 
altogether. Even the faithful are begin- 
ning to see that Arabi was right. "Why 
are Europeans in advance of us ? Because 
they are better taught." Why are the 
Syrians, he might have asked equally, so 
successful in Egypt? Because in Syria 
there are go-ahead American schools. 
There has sprung up in Egypt, therefore, 
a real demand for education. It pre- 
vades all classes from the Europeanized 
effendim in Cairo who severely criticise 
the absence of a real university in the 
capital, to the donkey-boys at small 
places on the Nile, who wistfully ask if 
the tourist tan give them "Inglees book." 



This is a striking change from the atti- 
tude of the Egyptians toward education 
when Mehemet Ali, some eighty years 
ago, tried to impose it upon them. This 
able ruler himself learned to read only 
at the age of forty-five. He resolved that 
everyone ought to do likewise. He es- 
tablished schools. Parents declined to 
send their children to them. He did all 
he could both to force and to persuade 
them. Small boys were taken to their 
classes in chains. Others were paid to 
go. But he could not arouse any enthu- 
siasm. He died. His schools were aban- 
doned. Contented ignorance reigned as 
before. It continued to reign until re- 
cent years. Then it gave way to a de- 
sire for education as a means of getting 
on. 

It is not in the Egyptian character to 
desire knowledge for its own sake. Of 
course, there are exceptions to whom 
this does not apply. There are a certain 
number of patriotic Egyptians who 
honestly feel that it is due to their coun- 
try's position to improve education. 
There are, in addition, many Moslems 
who say with Arabi : "Let us be educated 
and the boasted supremacy of the Chris- 
tians will disappear." But speaking gen- 
erally, one may say that the demand for 
education springs from the belief that it 
is a help toward making a better living. 
The well-to-do Egyptian, loving routine 
and fearing responsibility, looks upon 
work in a Government office at a fixed 
salary and with automatic functions as an 
ideal occupation. The peasant feels that 
his sons will earn more money by run- 
ning behind tourists' donkeys or giving 
them inaccurate information about mc«- 
uments than they could if they remained 
peasants. Hence arises the desire for 
teaching that will enable boys to pass ex- 
aminations. 

OVERCROWDING GRADE SCHOOLS 

WRITING, particularly with refer- 
ence to the middle grades, on 
the housing of school children, 
Doctor Marshall L. Perrin of Wcllcsley 
College brings out some salient points 
of general application. Every student of 
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child-nature knows, says Doctor Perrin, 
that at about the thirteenth year the child 
becomes a youth surprisingly fast. He 
feels he can be master of himself ; so that 
the eighth and ninth grades and a few of 
the seventh can be fairly trusted and even 
pushed to a distance from the apron- 
strings. The children grow manly and 
womanly under the sense of responsi- 
bility. Up to this age, they need careful 
motherly oversight in the regulation of 
their well-being, the employment of their 
time, the formation of good habits, and 
the training of congenial and co-opera- 
tive sympathies. 

Physically they cannot endure long 
strains of bodily or mental eflFort. Under 
it they do not break; they wilt. For like 
plants that need frequent watering, they 
should have the atmosphere of home at 
noontime and the support of a wholesome 
warm meal. With the smaller children, 
though the best of lunch-counters might 
be prepared at school, few of them would 
know what they want or what they 
ought to have; and only a fraction of 
them could afford to buy what they really 
need. 

Especially is this true of children frc«n 
frugal or frc«n busy homes, and doubly 
true of any child who hurries away from 
a half-eaten breakfast, because of the 
long distance to school or the anxiety 
of catching a certain car. The whole 
status of such a child's well-being may 
change in a few hours at that age; and 
careful parents are always glad to see 
their children come home well at noon. 

By tJie one-session plan, continues Doc- 
tor Perrin, children often appear at home 
almost as late as from a regular double 
session, exhausted by violent play on an 
empty stomach or from extra work re- 
quired after school. For however much 
one may complain about staying after 
school, the conscientious teacher who 
seeks the pupil's advancement must again 
and again ask: "How else is the neces- 
sary work going to be done?" And it 
must be remembered that in a one-ses- 
sion day, not at all so much can be ac- 
complished with children of that age, 
even though the number of hours in 



school be the same. Experienced teach- 
ers know that the third consecutive hour 
is worth about half as much as the first ; 
and the fifth is almost worthless with 
boys and girls of ten and eleven, or 
even twelve years of age. 

From a purely mental point of view the 
case becomes more critical. Of course in 
large cities the crowds of school children 
in big buildings are unavoidable; but it 
is a pity that favored suburban com- 
munities should bring this unfortunate 
condition voluntarily upon themselves. 

Individual interest and oversight are 
particularly beneficial in bringing out the 
power of application and concentration, 
things that the middle grades should 
teach and develop, instead of taking for 
granted. There must be many half-hours 
of mere study and "doing things" under 
the teacher's eye. The chase-horse rush 
of constant and hurried recitations under 
a one-session system with large classes 
excludes these most vital elements of 
mental growth; and they can never or 
very rarely be acquired later. 

The notion that the children will use a 
portion of the afternoon in study is pre- 
posterous. They have not yet learned 
mental self-control; and the parent or 
aunt at home is driven distracted in try- 
ing to extract from the child any contin- 
ued effort of study on the home-lesson. 
That is what he is sent to school to learn, 
as well as to say his tables and to spell. 
And it is vastly more necessary for the 
coming generation than ever before; 
since the child now leaves the schoolroom 
to meet and take up few, if any, such re- 
sponsibilities at home as used to develop 
these essential qualities of mind and char- 
acter. The vacant afternoon becomes an 
extremely dangerous source of mischief. 

To remedy this, in methods that are 
naturally unknown to those not in touch 
with educational movements, the country 
is full of plans to make more practical 
use of our expensive school buildings, 
outside of regular school hours, in many 
ways both interesting and useful for 
yotmg people, 'these plans are already 
being carried out in some places, and 
conferences are being held to discuss 
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these very commendable arrangements. 

"How shall the boys and girls be ex- 
pected to return for illustrated talks, lit- 
erary, social or manual activities, to a 
centre of community interests that is 
miles away?" questions Doctor Perrin. 
"Should we consider the moral stand- 
point, breath would fail in emphasizing 
the folly of allowing girls, and also boys 
of these susceptible ages, to spend so 
much time in the streets and in the trolley 
cars. I don*t know whether it is worse for 
a sensitive and impressionable nature or 
for a forward hoydenish tendency that 
becomes exagp^erated and fixed. Both 
will learn and hear many things that had 
better be deferred or unheard. It must 
be remembered that the fifth and sixth 
year of school life mean for the majority 
only ten or eleven years of age. Young 
people of these grades are neither hay 
nor grass, neither youths nor children. 
They are forming their standards, choos- 
ing their ideals. At recess, the games 
and recreations are enjoyed nowadays 
largely under the surveillance of a teach- 
er. Play is conducted almost as a recita- 
tion. Not so the long walk in a crowd 
or the boisterous rides back and forth." 

ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

IT would seem by the paper on "Fresh 
Air for Elementary School Children 
in England," by Doctor Helen C. 
Putnam in the Survey a few months back, 
that boards of education in the United 
States might well copy some of the com- 
mon usages practiced both in city and 
country schools in England. 

Doctor Putnam says that while study- 
ing school hygiene in England as dele- 
gate to the international congress on 
school hygiene, she found in thirty ele- 
mentary schools but one in which the air 
was as bad as she often found at home, 
and that was a parochial school, a very 
old building crowded witli very dirty 
children. In every schoolroom visited 
there was an open fireplace, and one or 
more open windows, and cleaning of 
rooms and the premises was better done 
than ordinarily in America. School yards 
were larger than here, gymnastic drill is 



frequent in the yard, and a number of 
fascinating school games, carefully super- 
vised, shared by all, are made an educa- 
tional factor. Besides the large yard, 
there are usually playing fields added. 
bordered by trees, grassed, and of a size 
and attractiveness that make them de- 
lightful. Doctor Putnam found that 
after school and on holidays the teachers 
often frequent these fields with the boys 
and plays games, and she also noticed 
what Americans would gladly remark in 
schoolboys, little noise over play. Swim- 
ming is another item in the school cur- 
riculum taught in open water if possible: 
if not, tanks. Excursions into the coun- 
try are another feature. Here is a pro- 
gramme ticket at the Bellenden road 
school in London for bovs about thirteen 
The motto is : 

And this our life, exempt from public flaurt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

The preface, printed among birds, bais, 
bees and frogs, reads: 

The object of these excursions is not 
only to increase the general knowledge of 
the children, but to g^ve them some idea 
of how to spend a holiday well and hap- 
pily. It is also the earnest wish of the 
promoters that a love of nature may be 
aroused in the breasts of the vouthful 
excursionists, and a desire to sec more 
of the beauties of their native land. 

Then come the summer excursions 
planned : 

April 20 — Train from Peckham Rye to 
Bromley ; walk to Hayes across the fields 
and thence to West Wickham and Kes- 
ton Commons. 

May 11 — Train from New Cross to 
Chislehurst; walk to St. Paul's Cray 
Common and Pett's Wood. 

June 1 — ^Train from Peckham Rye to 
Purley; walk to Riddlesdown. 

June 22 — ^Train from Waterloo to 
Clayley; walk across Arbrook Common 
to Esher pine woods, thence to Oxshott 
Common. 

July 20 — ^Train from Peckham Rye to 
Burford Bridge ; walk to Ranmore Com- 
mon, Denbies and Dorking. 
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Sept. 7 — Train from Liverpool Street 
to Theydon Bois ; walk through Epping 
Forest to High Beech and Loughton. 

In some schools it appears that these 
excursions develop in some cases with 
fortnights spent in camp. The same 
teachers go year after year with their 
classes, and teaching, largely of natural 
history, goes on every day. This is very 
delightful and there cannot fail to be 
enthusiastic pupils under such circum- 
stances. Some of these features are not 
wholly lacking in this country, but there 
is too little joy in study in the main; and 
in the country school, while there are 
notable exceptions, it is at the initiative 
of the individual teacher not the rule. 
In the elementary country school too 
often there is total disregard of any sys- 
tem of hygiene, and the idea of an open 
fireplace, the ideal of an open fireplace, 
the ideal of ventilation never, never 
would occur to any school board. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A TEACHER 

WHATEVER else may be said of 
Professor Harry Thurston Peck 
it must be admitted that he is a 
man of letters. And the young lady who 
is seeking a balm for her bruised aflFec- 
tions should not be the least apprehensive 
regarding the possible findings of an "en- 
lightened" jury. Her monetary future 
is secure. Ah, yes. All she need do is 
to take the hundred effusive epistles, 
have them done into a neat volume and 
stamped thus: "Model Love-Letter 
Writer, by Harry Thurston Peck, A.B., 
A.M., L.H.D., LL.D., Ph.D." The vol- 
ume would be authoritative and it would 
sell. It might become one of the six best 
sellers. Who knows ? 

Mr. Peck's letters prove two things. 
First, that the profession of teaching, 
with all its nerve-racking strain, is not 
calculated to deaden what we are pleased 
to term the "ardour of youth," and sec- 
ond, that with all the dignity with which 
the teacher clothes himself and which 
the world long ago voted as belonging 
to him, he is human like the rest of us. 

Should a person without pose or dig- 
nity^-one of the idlers who just idles 



along through the world, and who 
laughs, loves and doesn't think too much 
— should one of these have written the 
tender lines attributed to Professor Peck, 
the press and public would have treated 
them with loud silence. But professors 
and ministers are regarded as being dif- 
ferent from other men. Most of the 
common clay bows and smiles and acts 
its prettiest whenever the teacher or the 
preacher calls. Why, it even laughs with 
great gusto at the pedagogical and min- 
isterial jokes, which are, in most in- 
stances, about the saddest specimens of 
half-baked humor extant. 

This teacher and preacher worship only 
goes to prove how very slowly the people 
of the world progress. The worship 
dates back to that age when teacher and 
preacher were one — when all the knowl- 
edge was in the minds of the few and all 
the work was done by the hands of the 
many. But today all who care to be 
learned are learned. Then why not 
judge the teacher by his worth to society 
— Professor Peck included — take away 
the pedestal, and treat him as a man and 
not as half man and half something or 
other which he is not. 

In a way teachers are to blame for be- 
ing looked upon as humans slightly dif- 
ferent from other men and women. They 
seem to think that dignity is a part of 
their profession. They seem to be afraid 
of losing vsome of this dignity, when, if 
the truth were known, as is evidenced 
by the letters of Professor Peck, most 
of their dignity was lost long ago. 
The only dignity that is worth while is 
the dignity of the soul, and that does not 
stiffen the body nor make the voice 
metallic. 

In The Bookman of June Professor 
Peck explains the difference between wit 
and humor. 

"Wit," he says, "has the advantage of 
humor in that its manifestations are very 
brief. They snap like firecrackers and 
flash at once upon the intelligence. * * * 
Humor needs ample room and verge in 
which to produce its best effects. It re- 
calls the slowly broadening smile which 
it evokes, and which in the case of the 
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very choicest humor is given oftener and 
more freely than to mere wit. After you 
have heard a witty saying once, it does 
not interest you a second time, although 
you can pass it on to some one else, so 
that it survives frbm generation to gen- 
eration. But humor pleases at the first 
hearing- and the second and the third. 
It grows on you. You chuckle over it 
many and many a time." 

So it is with the love letter. It is 
humorous, rather than witty. It seldom 
snaps like a firecracker, but needs room 
and verge in which to produce its best 
effects. It pleases at the first reading 
and the second and the third. After that, 
if the suit for damages is successful, it is 
likely to seem more pleasing still. As 
for flashing upon the intelligence, we 
have never seen a published love letter 
yet which did that. 

A BAD SPELL AT COLLEGE 

A COLLEGE president deplores the 
errors in spelling made by stud- 
ents. In fifty-eight papers he dis- 
covered 160 mistakes, each of which was 
made several times by the same student. 
One student submitted the following re- 
markable letter— a letter so inaccurate 
that one can hardly believe that a young 
man in college could have written it : 

"Dear Aunt — To-day I received my 
diploma, and now, thank fortun, I am 
educated. I have not yet entirely detir- 
mined my carere. Whether I shall finaly 
earn my livlihood by going into the solic- 
iting buisness as my uncle's pardoner will 
dipind on his perferences. At any rate, 
laborous and humiliating manuel pursuits 
are furtherest from my intentions, as I 
am conscious allready that the university 
mvironment has prooved particularly val- 
uable to me in evry way. My intellegual 
equippement has been advansed harmo- 
niously; by immetation of the best shol- 
ars my vocabular has been strengthened : 
suberstitions allmost as bad as those of the 
heathem have been analized and prooved 
LrrouT.V'' ?^' "^y .inetiative has been 
ZlTllt -^""^ intencified, socialy I am 
Ss "r'^^^d/"! incidentily the rough 
eges I used to show have been elemi- 



nated; again, the discipline I have re- 
cieved from the pratice work in the lab- 
oratories of physsics and chemister)-, 
where persistance, courtsy, couragious- 
ness and similar qualities are definately 
emphasized, and the knowledge I have 
received from the lecturs and discussions 
of my proflFessors in bonay, rhitoric, 
mathmatics, phisiology, ect, should be a 
source of inestimatible benefit to me from 
whatever angel it is regarded." 

EXCHANGE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

THIS is about the Swiss and one 
of their methods of teaching their 
children. The Journal of Educa- 
tion is responsible for the information, 
and it says that the Swiss of the middle 
class have a unique and inexpensive 
method of extending education. It con- 
sists in an exchange of school children 
between the cantons that speak diflFerent 
languages. For instance, a family in a 
German-speaking canton sends a high 
school pupil to a family of about the same 
social standing in a French or Italian- 
speaking canton, which family in turn 
sends a pupil of about the same age and 
grade to the former family. Each takes 
the place of the absent one in the home. 

The object is primarily to have these 
pupils get practical experience in the re- 
spective languages, which they have 
learned theoretically in school ; but many 
other benefits accrue from this new as- 
sociation, changed scene, and consequent- 
ly enlarged mental horizon. 

In this country, where only one lan- 
guage is spoken, the primary object of 
such exchanges does not exist. But 
would not our children gain a broader 
outlook through such a change of asso- 
ciation and of scene? 

It has been suggested that lower grade 
pupils spend their vacations away from 
home and school and familiar scenes, 
that they may return fully refreshed to 
their lessons. Might not such a system 
of mutual exchange carried out during 
vacation period come as a great boon to 
parents unable otherwise to give their 
children this needed change? It would 
seem worth while. 




THE N. E. A. 



ONE of the best things about our 
work in this world is that very 
often we build better than we 
knew. Most thoughts and ideas appear 
indistinctly at first. OS there in the 
gray misty thought realm is a mental 
mirage. Sometimes, at first, its form is 
so blurred that we are unable to tell ex- 
actly what it is ; we even begin to wonder 
what we are trying to think about. Then 
suddenly, as from a clouded sky, there 
appears a ray of light. We think we 
have it. Other brains are called into con- 
sultation, and soon a young and toddling, 
but strong and healthy, idea is started 
down the vista of years. 

At first the National Education Asso- 
ciation was only a hazy idea. This was 
back in the year 1857, or earlier. But 
in that year — ^Aug^st 26 — what was to 
eventually be termed the N. E. A. was 
given its first step. It has traveled a long 
distance since '57, and could its fore- 
bears meet their child in Copley Square, 
Boston, in this year of 1910, they would 
not recognize the wee toddler they set 
journeying 'round the educational world 
fifty-three years ago. 

One of the wisest provisions made by 
Providence at the beginning of the world 
was that all things should be born young. 
Think what this world would be if every- 
thing in it arrived full grown, minus the 
joy and pain of struggle and develop- 
ment. • 

The N. E. A. was bom in Philadelphia, 
the cradle in which so many other good 
things American have been rocked into 
life, including the nation itself. But on 
that August day in '57 it was not christ- 
ened the National Education Association. 
It was named The National Teachers 
Association. Mr. William Russell of 
Massachusetts stated the objects of the 
proposed association, and Mr. James L. 



Enos was made chairman and Mr. W. 
E. Sheldon, secretary. The purpose was 
"To elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing, and to promote the cause of popu- 
lar education in the United States." 

On August 15, 1870, at the meeting at 
Cleveland, the name was changeci. to 
the National Educational Association. 
Under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia it was incorporated under the name. 
National Education Association, Febru- 
ary 24, 1886, but on November 6 of this 
same year it was changed back to Na- 
tional Educational Association. For 
twenty years this name was kept. The 
present full name, National Education 
Association of the United States, was in- 
corporated under a special act of Con- 
gress, approved June 30, 1906. The 
charter was accepted and by-laws adopt- 
ed at the fiftieth anniversary convention 
held July 10, 1907, at Los Angeles. 

So much for the name of the N. E. 
A., the largest and most powerful edu- 
cational association ever organized in the 
history of the world. When so much 
time and so many changes are required 
by the more learned, the less learned 
should not grow discouraged in the per- 
fection of their organizations. 

The first regular meeting after organ- 
ization was held at Cincinnati in 1858, 
and the honor of being the first president 
goes to Mr. Zalmon Richards of the 
District of Columbia. No sessions were 
held in the years 1861, '62, '67, '78, and 
'06. The meetings have shifted from 
East to West and from North to South, 
giving to all parts of the country the ad- 
vantages attendant upon these annual ed- 
ucational gatherings. Several cities have 
entertained the educators and their 
friends more than once. The N. E. A. 
(including all meetings under the pres- 
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ent name) has met in Philadelphia twice ; 
Washington, twice; Buffalo, twice; Chi- 
cago, three times; Nashville, two times; 
St. Louis, two times; Detroit, two 
times ; Minneapolis, two times ; Saratoga 
Springs, New York, four times, and the 
only city at which the association has 
met two years in succession; Asbury 
Park, twice; Denver, twice; Cleveland, 
twice ; and including the present meeting, 
Boston has had the convention three 
times. 

Some idea of the growth and the in- 
creased usefulness of the N. E. A. may 
be gleaned from the number of impor- 
tant educational topics discussed since 
the first regular meeting of the associa- 
tion. At Cincinnati in 1858 six subjects 
were discussed ; the following year there 
were seventeen. A few years later the 
various departments, all of which are 
children of and belong to the family tree 
of the N. E. A., had their birth, and 
since that time the subjects belonging to 
the different departments have been dis- 
cussed in the departmental meetings. 
From 1857 to 1906 something like three 
thousand papers, discussions and reports 
have been presented at the annual meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. This means that 
practically every phase of education and 
teaching has been taken up by the asso- 



ciation, and as new conditions and prob- 
lems are constantly rising out of the com- 
plexity of modem civilization, the work 
of the National Education Association 
never will be finished. 

In 1895 the membership of the N. E. 
A. was 1464; on June 30, 1909, there 
were 60^6. The association has in- 
vested in securities more than $170,000, 
and the annual receipts now amount to 
about $36,000. 

Professor Albert G. Lane of Chicago 
is the only president who ever served the 
association for more than one year. He 
was president during the World's Fair 
meeting at the International Congress 
of Education and the year following. 
Mr. Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minne- 
sota, has been secretary since 1893, and 
recentlv was re-elected for another temi 
of four years. 

Old as the N. E. A. is, it is yet in its 
infancy in so far as great accomplish- 
ments are concerned. In fact it is only 
just nearing the point where it can be of 
greatest service to education and to the 
nation. It has been the means of bring- 
ing many benefits to the schools, the 
teachers and the pupils ; but there is much 
more to be done, and the N. E. A. may 
be counted upon to be up and leading in 
the doing. 



EDUCATION AND WAGES 



MANY universities are putting the 
black hand on our schools, re- 
stricting courses of study, send- 
ing out "extension courses," and demand- 
ing that the schools serve as feeders for 
the colleges, when only one out of 120 
ever goes to college, and one in thirty-five 
ever gets to the high school. It is a system 
upside down; a pyramid on its apex. 
Education is not what President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia says it is: 
"an entering into our inheritance." The 
accumulation of all learning, admirable as 
it may be, is only knowledge, of no 
greater service than a fine library which 



never is opened. Abraham Lincoln did 
not know most of the things that are 
taught now, but he learned to read things 
and compare them with life, and educa- 
tion is but fitting one for life — ^and for 
death. Our boys and girls are taught 
to be ashamed of work. The boy who 
graduates from school with his conceited 
ideas, his absolute unfitness to bring re- 
sults, his disrespect for his parents, and 
all authority, prefers to get a "salary" of 
$15 rather than to work for wages of 
$25. He won't fling off his coat and 
work as his successful father did. — Pro- 
fessor James C. Monaghan. 
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IT has long been recognized that it is 
a primary function of a university 
to instruct the students who come to 
the institution, but until comparatively 
recently in this country it has been sup- 
posed that the colleges and universities 
exist for that purpose exclusively. Un- 
til about thirty years ago there was no 
educational institution in the United 
States that thought seriously of doing 
more than this. I am not belittling this 
work, for it must be realized that insti- 
tutions doing instructional work exclu- 
sively are rendering the state and the na- 
tion a service of primary importance by 
sending out educated men and women to 
various parts of the country to build up 
the communities to which they go along 
all lines. 

Gradually, however, it was realized 
that the work of educating the students 
who came to an institution was only one 
of the opporttmities of the universities, 
and new functions have from time to 
time been taken on. The first of the 
movements for improving the old stand- 
ard — that of research — came from two 
sources. One of these was Johns Hop- 
kins University, which brought ovef to 
America the German methods. The oth- 
er is the work the agricultural colleges, 
some of them independent and some as 
branches of the state universities, took 
up not only in the teaching of agricul- 
tural knowledge, but the advancement of 
the science itself. 

At Johns Hopkins scholarship and re- 
search were especially developed along 
the lines of the humanities and the pure 
sciences. Under the leadership of Hop- 
kins advanced work has been recognized 



as the integral part of the endowed uni- 
versities, but it has been supposed until 
recently, indeed, it is still said that the 
state universities must be especially care- 
ful in this manner; that it is very well 
for the endowed institutions to maintain 
advanced scholarship and research, but 
that it would not do for the state univer- 
sity to undertake this function; that the 
people of the state would not tax them- 
selves to support advanced work, other 
than in the applied sciences. But this is 
not the fact, and these state institutions 
that have had the courage to put for- 
ward the highest ideas have had the sup- 
port of the people of their states. 

I had steadily held that there should 
be no difference in this particular be- 
tween the state university and the en- 
dowed institution. Indeed, we know that 
the state university in Germany regards 
it as its chief function to advance knowl- 
edge without respect to immediate prac- 
tical value. If a state university in this 
country could not hold to the same stand- 
ard, this would indeed be the most seri- 
ous charge that has been made against a 
democracy. 

There has been a tendency for the state 
universities to devote their energy mainly 
to applied sciences, but there should be 
no limit on the lines of research which 
are carried on. The soundness of this 
conclusion is plain when it is understood 
that all the advances in applied knowl- 
edge depend upon discoveries in pure 
science. Many illustrations of this prin- 
ciple might be given. 

When something more than a half cen- 
tury ago Pasteur was looking through a 
compound microscope at the minute 
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forms of life, who would have been 
brave enough to ask of a state legislature 
fvmds for this work? What better ob- 
ject of derision could have been furnished 
by a legislator than the man who was 
studying by purely scientific methods 
forms of life so small that the naked eye 
could not see them? Yet the work of 
Pasteur, Koch and their successors has 
led to the most beneficent discoveries 
which it has been the lot of man to be- 
stow upon his fellow-man. 

Upon their work rests modem scien- 
tific medicine. The word diphtheria no 
longer whitens the cheek of the parent; 
never again will the cholera or plague 
sweep over this country ; yellow fever for 
the last time has decimated the Southern 
states. These mighty results which have 
already saved many millions of lives and 
immeasurable human sorrow are the di- 
rect results of research in pure science, 
made without reference to any practical 
good that could be pointed out at the time 
the investigations were undertaken. Only 
a short time since we were thrilled by the 
story of the Republic, that struck a mor- 
tal blow at sea, sent out Marconi mes- 
sages to ships upon various parts of the 
ocean. From all directions vessels came 
to lend aid, and the passengers of the Re- 
public were saved. 

But no Marconigraph would have ever 
gone vibrating through the storm and 
darkness had it not been for the re- 
searches on ethereal vibrations by Hertz. 
Pure science has made the ether, that sub- 
stance which the balance can not weigh, 
which the eye can not see, which the touch 
can not feel, as real to reason as the ma- 
terial substances with which we are in 
daily contact. Wireless telegraphy is 
based directly upon profound researches 
in pure science. Indeed, it may be held 
that the man who is enlarging the realm 
of knowledge along foundamental lines 
without any reference to any immediate 
use is the most practical of men. 

Upon this earth we have made for our- 
selves a little globe of light, which is sur- 
rounded by a great realm of darkness. 
Here and there is a man at work extend- 
ing its border. It must be the function 
of the state university to enlarge this 



globe. More light is the most funda- 
mental need of the people. Therefore the 
state university should set no limit to the 
field of its investigations in science. Nor 
must we confine our endeavors to science 
alone. At the present time there are 
pressing upon this nation for solution 
many political and social problems. How 
shall we meet them? Unhappily, each in- 
dividual thinks himself able to give a final 
opinion upon the social and political prob- 
lems, and frequently this opinion is read- 
ily offered in proportion as the man lacks 
knowledge of political economy, political 
science and history. If we solve our 
great political and social questions, it will 
not be simply by blind, emotional deci- 
sions, but by calm, judicial understand- 
ing. 

If you here in each of the state univer- 
sities of the Southern states can scien- 
tifically educate each year hundreds of 
young men and women in history, polit- 
ical economy, political science and sociol- 
ogy, and send them all over your states, 
you will have laid the foundation for the 
solution of those problems which are pe- 
culiar to the Southern states. They will 
never be solved by ignorance, by preju- 
dice or by passion. It should be the func- 
tion of every state university in the 
Southern states to maintain strong de- 
partments in these modem humanities. 
In the legislature of Wisconsin at the 
present time about one- fourth of the sen- 
ate and one-fifth of the assembly are 
graduates of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. I do not know the number of grad- 
uates from other institutions. But prob- 
ably a third of the body are college or 
university graduates, and these men oc- 
cupy leading places on important com- 
mittees. 

Furthermore, the legislature has the as- 
sistance of a scientifically organized legis- 
lature reference library, with a doctor of 
philosophy of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in political science at its head. 

In the South, as in the North, we shall 
get good laws when scattered throughout 
our communities are a large number of 
men and women soundly trained in polit- 
ical economy, political science, history 
and sociology, who will be leaders in the 
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shaping of public sentiment in the var- 
ious communities, and from among whom 
men will be sent to the legislatures to 
shape into law the formulated sentiment 
developed by the college men and women 
of the country. 

Wisconsin, with Texas, is one of the 
states that has a public utilities law. A 
state commission controls the rates which 
may be charged by the companies of the 
state, from the railroads to the telephone 
companies. The formulation of this law 
was very largely the work of men sound- 
ly trained in political science. When the 
law in a more limited state of develop- 
ment was originally proposed, it was de- 
nounced by the railroad companies, since 
they feared their property would be con- 
fiscated. At the present time this public 
utilities law is praised both by the cor- 
porations and by the people. The rate 
commission has the confidence of both, 
and there is now peace where there was 
in the past continual war. One of the 
chief railroad men in the country has 
given money freely to build up a railroad 
library at the University of Wisconsin as 
complete as any in the country, in order 
that transportation may be very thor- 
oughly taught. The man at the head of 
the rate commission, who has more to do 
with the public utility law than any other, 
is a professor taken from the department 
of political economy of the University of 
Wisconsin. If the current social, politi- 
cal and economical questions are satisfac- 
torily handled, the so-called interests and 
the people will both be satisfied. Both 
want justice, neither should want more 
than justice, and justice can only be 
found by scientific studies. These scien- 
tific studies can only be made by men 
who have been broadly and deeply trained 
in the modem humanities. Therefore, 
the solution of your political, social and 
economical questions in Texas and in the 
other states of the South is not in the de- 
nouncement of the interests, or the de- 
nouncement of this or that view, but in 
the placing of strong departments of po- 
litical economy, political science, histonr 
and sociology in each of your universi- 
ties, in order that they may send out 
many men and women trained thorough- 



ly to solve your problems along lines 
are right and just to all. 

But we must not confine our studies in 
the universities to applied and pure 
science and to the modem humanities. 
We must continue to study in the future, 
as in the past, philosophy, language, liter- 
ature and art. All these subjects have 
to do with the higher intellectual devel- 
opment of humanity. The purposes of 
applied science is to increase the material 
wealth. But for whom? For man, of 
course. Shall we then give to a man food, 
clothing and a house, and neglect his 
higher facilities? All of the work in 
science, pure and applied, all of the work 
in the modem humanities, are for man- 
kind ; and while the university should aim 
to give favorable material conditions, the 
purpose of this should always be borne 
in mind — the development of the highest 
type of man. And thus it is that the 
modem state university must extend the 
scope of its work from agriculture to the 
fine arts. 

But the duties of the professor in the 
university are not done when he instructs 
the students at his institution and when 
he carries on research on his subject. He 
must also hold himself ready to serve the 
state in any desired capacity. This func- 
tion of a university professor has been 
much more extensively developed in the 
North than in the South. When a dif- 
ficult problem confronts Texas where 
should its state legislature tum for ad- 
vice if not to its university? If you de- 
sire that the public utilities of your state 
be valued, who can do it so well as the 
professors of the engineering department 
of your university? The professors of 
the university are in the position of 
judges. They have no retainer on either 
side of the case. They are simply in- 
terested in finding out the truth. 

In Wisconsin at the present time there 
are more than forty men who are serv- 
ing the state outside of the university 
in some official capacity or other. Some 
of the professors are members of two 
or three commissions. The dean of the 
college of liberal arts serves the state in 
three or four different capacities as a 
member of state commissions, as does, 
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also, the president. Thus, we have the 
state turning to the university as a , 
matter of course for expert advice along 
various lines. 

Very gradually it dawned upon us 
that even the above fields did not cover 
the entire duty of the state university. 
Until about fifty years ago the knowledge 
which had been developed by the human 
race, so far as it could be used by the 
people, had been pretty well assimilated 
by them. Before that time the advance- 
ment of knowledge had been extremely 
slow. The advancement of knowledge 
since that time has been unquestionably 
greater than in any 1,000 years preceding 
— probably greater than in any 2,000 
years. Under these conditions the people 
have inevitably lagged behind in the as- 
similation of the knowledge developed. 
We may say that this knowledge should 
reach the people through the schools. 
What about the adults? They left the 
schools before the new knowledge exis- 
ted. They have still from twenty-five to 
fifty years to live. Shall we let them die 
not eating of the bread of life? Or shall 
we carry the new knowledge out to them ? 
Why not make it a function of the state 
university to do this? 

Gradually it dawned upon me at the 
University of Wisconsin that it is the 
duty of the state university to carry out 
to the people the knowledge which they 
lack, and which they can assimilate to 
their advantage. 

And, therefore, we have established 
an extension division, and are offering to 
the people courses of all grades. I told 
of this plan to a president of a promi- 
nent Eastern university, and he said: 
"What about your academic standards?" 
I replied: "We are not admitting stu- 
dents to our reerular courses in the uni- 
versity on a different basis than in the 
past. Our degrees are not less valuable 
than before. We do not see how it be- 
littles us to do the work which the peo- 
ple want done." And the statement was 
made that so far as the University of 
Wisconsin is concerned we propose to 
take up any line of educational work 
within the state for which, the univer- 
sity is the best fitted instrument. And 



it was with this idea that we established 
the extension division. Although it has 
existed only three years, it is already 
reaching many thousands of people. In 
correspondence alone there are more 
than 2,000 students doing regular work, 
and before two years more have gone by 
there will be more students doing corre- 
spondence work than there are students 
resident at Madison. 

Professor Lester F. Ward, one of the 
foremost sociologists of the country, in a 
book of some 500 pages, has proved that 
the greatest economic loss of a nation is 
the loss of talent. In other words, he 
has scientifically proved what the insight 
of the poet saw when he said that in 
some country churchyard may lie a mute, 
inglorious Milton. 

I may illustrate: Out in a little town 
near Madison, Cottage Grove, there is a 
boy named Mellish, on a farm of fort)' 
acres. He has a mother, father, deaf and 
blind, a sister and an aged grandfather. 
From the farm must come their support. 
Yet that boy was so deeply interested in 
astronomy that he made himself a tele- 
scope, and after his day's work is done in 
the fields, and after his chores arc done 
at night, he searches the sky with his 
little telescope. In 1907 he discovered 
two of the seven or eight comets that 
were found by all the astronomers of 
the world. That boy must continue to 
work the farm. He can not go to any 
school. He can only find the way 
through the university extension. I am 
happy to say that he is now taking cor- 
respondence courses in the department of 
mathematics in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and I am informed that he is doing 
remarkable work. I anticipate that this 
boy has a career before him. He would 
have been buried by an unfavorable en- 
vironment were it not for this instal- 
ment of education — university extension. 

Thus one of the purposes of the uni- 
versity extension division is to find a 
way for the young man and woman of 
talent, however hard may be their envi- 
ronment. 

Another of the great functions of the 
university extension is to carry out 
knowledge to the people. At the present 
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time we know enough so that if the 
knowledge were assimilated and applied 
by the people of this country, contagious 
and infectious diseases could be banished 
within a generation. At the present time 
the university extension division has trav- * 
eling over the state of Wisconsin a tu- 
berculosis exhibit, accompanied by a dem- 
onstrator, who exploits the manner in 
which a person afflicted with the disease 
should conduct himself in order to re- 
cover and to prevent his spreading the 
disease to another. It is as clearly the 
function of the state university to carry 
out knowledge to the people with refer- 
ence to sanitation and hygiene as it is 
with reference to advanced methods of 
agriculture. 

In this connection may I read you the 
story of The Youngs Mother and the Fat 
Hog? (Not a fable; simply straight 
goods.) 

"One time a little mother, who was 
only 25 years old, began to feel tired 
all the time. Her appetite had failed 
her for weeks before the tired feeling 
came. Her three little girls, once a joy 
in her life, now became a burden to 
her. It was 'Mamma, mamma/ all day 
long. She never had noticed these ap- 
peals until the tired feeling came. The 
little mother also had red spots on her 
cheeks and a slight dry cough. One day, 
virhen dragging herself around, forcing 
her weary body to work, she felt a sharp, 
but slight, pain in her chest, her head 
grew dizzy and suddenly her mouth filled 
with blood. The hemorrhage was not se- 
vere, but it left her very weak. * * * 
When this occurred she and all her neigh- 
bors knew she had consumption. * * * 
Now she wrote to the State Board of 
Health and said: *I am told that con- 
sumption in its early stages can be cured 
by outdoor life, continued rest and plenty 
of plain, good food. I do not want to die. 
I want to live and raise my children and 
make them good citizens. Where can I 
go to get well ?' The reply was : 'The 
great Christian state of Indiana had not 
yet risen to the mighty economy of sav- 
ing little mothers from consumption. At 
present the only place where you can go 
is a grave. However, the state will care 



for your children in an orphan asylum 
after you are dead, and then in a few 
years a special officer will be paid to find 
a home for them. But save your life — 
never.' That is a cranky idea, for a mem- 
ber on the floor of the sixty-fifth assem- 
bly said so. 'Besides/ said he, 'it isn't 
business; the state can't afford it.' So 
the little mother dies of the preventable 
and curable disease, the home was broken 
up and the children were taken to the 
orphan asylum. 

"A big fat hog one morning found that 
he had a pain in his belly. He squealed 
loudly and the farmer came out of his 
house to see what was the matter. 'He's 
got the hog cholery,' said the hired man. 
So the farmer telegraphed to Secretary 
Wilson of the United States Agricultural 
Department (who said the other day that 
he had 3,000 experts in animal and plant 
diseases) and the reply was, 'Cert. I'll 
send you a man right away.' Sure 
enough, the man came. He said he was 
a D. V. S., and he was, too. He had a 
government syringe and a bottle of gov- 
ernment medicine in his handbag, and he 
went for the hog. It got well. It wasn't 
cranky for the government to do this, 
and it could afford the expense, for the 
hog could be turned into ham, sausage, 
lard and bacon." 

Anybody, even a fool, can see it would 
be cranky for the state to save the life of 
the little mothers, and it could not afford 
it, either. 

Moral : Be a hog and- be worth saving. 

We all agree that the hog should be 
saved. We should eliminate tuberculosis 
from cattle and cholera from hogs. We 
should destroy plant diseases. But are 
we becoming too progressive in the uni- 
versities if also we save "just folks?" At 
the present time there is much talk of 
conservation. All conservation is for hu- 
manity. The fundamental problem in 
conservation is the conservation of hu- 
manity itself. 

We see it is easy to find work for the 
state university. The great Jefferson, 
with clear insight in education as in 
politics, said: "The functions of a uni- 
versity are to harmonize and promote the 
interests of agriculture, manufactures and 
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commerce, and by well-informed views of 
political economy to give free scope to 
public industry." 

This ideal has first been fully real- 
ized by the state university. At the pres- 
ent time it may be claimed that some of 
the Northern state universities fully meet 
this definition and have been extending its 
scope. But vastly more remains to be 
done than has been accomplished. It is 
my ideal of a state university that it 
should be a beneficient influence to every 
citizen of the state. Man does not live 
by bread alone, and the state university 
fails of attaining its higher level if into 
it does not deeply sink the consciousness 



of this old truth. It is the duty of the 
state university to assist the people in get- 
ting bread. It is the duty of the state 
university to give that knowledge which 
will make each one a resource of joy to 
himself. It is the duty of the state uni- 
versity to develop in men the highest in- 
tellectual faculties, including the appre- 
ciation of philosophy, literature and art. 
It is the duty of the state university to 
install in each of its students a high sense 
of responsibility to his fdlows. As I have 
elsewhere said, the aim of the state uni- 
versity should be as broad as human en- 
deavor and as high as human aspiration. 
It should be all this. 



THE BEST SELLERS 



TIE "best sellers" were not pub- 
lished this year — no, nor last year 
either. They were published 
many, many years ago, and they bear 
the names of writers who wrote not 
for a day but for all the days of all the 
years. This is proved over and over 
again every month in the auction rooms 
in our large cities. Last month in New 
York City some of these old "best sell- 
ers" brought good prices. 

The best item among the Longfellows, 
"Outre Mer," in wrappers, uncut, pre- 
served in a crush levant case, brought 
$440 ; the Chamberlain copy, with a let- 
ter relating to it, brought $795 in Febru- 
ary last. The first issue of "Evangeline," 
in boards, uncut, with the inscription 
"Mrs. McLellan, with the best wishes 
of the author, January 1, 1848," brought 
$71; the Arnold copy of the same, in 
boards, uncut, with the advertisements, 
brought $36. "The Belfry of Bruges," 
in the original illuminated wrappers (the 
wrappers dated 1846) and the title 1846, 
with a signed verse in Longfellow's hand, 
from the "Old Clock on the Stairs," and 
a letter dated May 12, 1847, from Mari- 
anne P. Longfellow, relating to the verse, 
in which she mentions "Professor Long- 
fellow," brought $36. "Poems on Slav- 



ery" in the original glazed yellow wrap- 
pers, brought $60. Another copy with 
Longfellow's card laid in brought $35. 
"Excelsior," the separate edition, with 
the leaf of advertisement of the Life In- 
surance Company which issued it (often 
lacking), and a signed stanza of the 
poem, brought $93 ; the Chamberlain first 
copy brought $160, with verse and letter, 
and Chamberlain copy No. 2, with verse 
alone, sold last month for $82. The ven* 
rare leaflet "From My Arm Chair," 
privately printed at Cambridge in 1879, 
which with a letter brought $150 in the 
Chamberlain sale, brought $60. 

Of the 160 Lowell items, the highest 
price paid was for the Commemoration 
ode, inscribed by Lowell to Miss Town- 
send, Sept. 3, 1866, preserved in a 
crushed levant case, $600. "Harvardiana," 
1837-38, brought $40, and the very rare 
broadside poem, lacking in the Chamber- 
lain and other g^eat collections, written 
by Lowell for the senior class exercises 
at Harvard in 1838, $61 ; the class poem 
written the same year, $36. A fine and 
complete set of the "Pioneer," 1843, with 
all the wrappers, brought $190. The 
Whipple copy sold for $240, and the 
French-Chubbuck copy $270. The Poems, 
1844, on large and thick paper, brought 
$70. 



OLD ANDY THE MOONSHINER 

By MARTHA S. GIELOW 

J7v////)*-' f VnTPfinnrA Many jests contain much truth. We all know that. So have the 
rMlwrs rore^Qra ^^ ^^ existing conditions been frequently remedied through 

the medium of fiction. We all know that too. For this reason then The American Educa- 
tional Review departs somewhat from its staid policy in presenting "Old Andy the Moon- 
shiner." This story is a true story, and among the people of the mountains of the South 
thousands of stories like it could he found. Mrs. Gielow, who knows her South better 
than most of us know our Bibles, introduces us to Old Andy that we may better understand 
conditions and better appreciate the need of educational facilities among more than two 
million of the purest type of Anglo-Saxon to be found in America. 

Mrs: Gielow is the founder and vice-president of the Southern Industrial Educational 
Association, which has for its object the education of the children of the isolated mountain 
districts of the South, She is one of the much-loved Southern writers, and the story of 
Old Andy contains a few smiles and a few tears— and a lesson calculated to make men and 
ivomen think and act. 



A COON-SKIN cap, a heavy home- 
spun flannel blouse open at the 
neck, home-spun breeches tucked 
into leather leggings, or rather pieces 
of hide bound around the leg with 
leather straps, a long flint-lock rifle, a 
leather bag of shot and powder, and a 
lean, lank hound, made up the outflt 
of the rugged old mountaineer known 
as Old Andy, the moonshiner. For 
many years Old Andy had successful- 
ly eluded the officers of the law; the 
revenue detectives had broken up more 
than one private distillery in the moun- 
tains, and were still prowling around 
in search of the one said to be operated 
by himself. His lonely cabin had care- 
fully been located and the foxy old 
hunter closely watched, but still the 
distillery remained an undiscovered 
mystery, and though it was positively 
known that Old Andy had gotten to- 
bacco and "short sweet'ning". (sugar) 
in exchange for more than one jug of 
juice, yet proof was intangible and 
vague. 

'*Es ef I haint a right to do what I 
choose with my own corn," the old 
man soliloquized, as he smoked his 
corn cob pipe on the great round rock, 
which made his door step. 



"Wall," replied his wife, who sat 
smoking beside him, "ef we can jist 
hold on twell Sal gits to school, we 
mout lay off a bit, and do without 
shortsweet'ning an 'baccy, but Sal 
she's got to go to that school you tells 
erbout, Andy, what you done saw 
when Uncle Jack give you a lift to 
town that time. Sal's got to go sho* 
an* larn them books." 

"To be sho, to be sho," Andy replied 
reflectively, "Sal's got to go, but land 
sakes erlive, Percilly, does you know 
how many jugs hit's gwine to take? 
Mighty nigh onto two hund'ed! Hit 
takes fifty dollars, 'ooman, to put Sal 
to school! And at two bits a jug for 
the juice, hit's gwine to take two hun- 
d'ed jugs ef not mo'." 

"How many craps will that be ?" asked 
Percilla. 

"How many craps? Wall, lemme 
see," answered Andy. "Ef the rain 
haint too heavy, or ef it haint too light, 
an ef we can eat 'taters to lighten up 
on the bread, an ef I can git grass to 
put with the shucks for the critter, we 
mout make twenty-five jugs this fall 
comin', an twenty-five the nex*, and 
the nex', ontwell we gits the two hun- 
d'ed. 'Twont more'n be eight year." 
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"And then thar's the sellin', an' the 
gittin' it tuck to town," said Pcrcilla. 

"Wall, yaas, an thar's er chanct uv 
gittin' tuck up, too," replied Andy, 
smiling at his own wit, "but Sal's got 
to go, Percilly, Sal's got to go. Haint 
I sed so ever sence Uncle Jack tuck 
me to town that time? I hev, an' I 
Stan' by what I hev sed. Ther lady 
in that thar school, she sed to me, 
'Bring your little gal to me,' she sed, 
*and she shall larn to read these books, 
and to do things like we-uns,' she sed, 
an' she showed me the putties' frocks 
them little gals made — land sakes, all 
made uv sho nuff stuff the color of 
them blue bells on the crick side — it 
was for sho, an' she sed, she did, that 
fifty dollars would keep Sal thar plum 
twell crap time. Why, Percilly, she 
sed Sal could make a frock jist like I 
tell you, and lari^ to cook cake I tasted 
thar, and to make sound on a thing she 
called er pianny. And, Percilly, when 
she seen this here old flint rifle, what 
I had slung on my shoulder, she asked 
me to let her look at it, and she showed 
me these here marks on this here side 
uv it, what I aint never noticed befo'. 
'You must hev got this,' she sed, 'from 
your ancestors.' 'What mout they be?' 
I asked. 'Your father's father,' she 
sed, 'do you remember your father's 
father, your grandfather?' she sed. 
'To be sho', to be sho,' I sed, 'twar him 
what give this old flint to my dad, an' 
he give it to me, and he tole me at the 
time, 'Andy,' he sed, 'never give her 
up,' he sed, 'she's cum down from the 
war 'gin the British,' he sed, but he 
never sed nothin' 'bout ancestors. 
'Wall, ancestors,' she ses, 'means your 
gran'par, and his gran'par,' she ses, 'an' 
they wus brave folks,* she ses, 'fer they 
fit for the independence uv this coun- 
try,' she ses, 'an' when your little gal 
comes to school,* she ses, 'she will larn 
all about it.' 'Wall,* I ses, 'this old 
flint still stands for independence, and 
I'll put her agin any man what ques- 
tions my right to do what I choose 
to do with what belongs to me.' an' 
I tole her then and thar that Sal should 



cum to school. Wall, I haint tole you, 
Percilly, but thar's two dollars an' fo' 
bits in a tin can in that ole stump out 
thar on Sal's edycation, and I 'lows 
to double it putty soon now. But 
whar's Sal, maw?" 

"She's er settin' right thar inside the 
do' er listenin' to every word you hev 
sed." 

"Wall, thar's no harm to that," the 
old man replied. "Come hyar, Sal, 
does you want to go to school, little 
gal?" 

"What's school like?" replied Sal, 
without moving. 

"Wall, hit's like, lemme see — wall, 
hit's like the meetin' house, only hit 
haint like it. Hit's got winders, an' 
chairs, an' picturs, an' books, an' lots 
uv little gals lak you with their hair 
slicked." 

"An' frocks like blue bells?" asked 
the child. 

"Wall, I never! Listen to that, 
maw. Of cou'se, frocks like blue bells, 
an' red bells, too ; I seen um both, an' 
I hearn 'um sing music, an' make 
sound outen that pianny box. An' as 
fer cookin' Ian' sakes erlive, I haint 
never tasted no stuff liken hit, and I 
haint never seen a house look like that 
one, nor hev I ever seen flowers er 
growin' in rows like them flowers, nor 
a house for chickens befo'. Why the 
chickens lives most like folks in town." 

"Do tell !" exclaimed Percilla. "Wall, 
landsakes, I wouldn't like to wring 
thur necks of no chickens what lives 
like folks, an' don't roost in trees like 
we-uns' chickens." 

'What's town like?" asked Sal. 
'Wall, town hit's like the mounting: 
ef it wan't a mounting, just plum level 
like, and rows and rows uv cabins that 
ain't cabins, but houses with rooms an' 
rooms er settin' on top uv one 'nuther, 
an' rows an' rows uv trees." 

"No rocks?" asked the child. 

"I never seen none," replied the 
grandfather. 

"No cricks?" 

"Wall, no, but thar's a river, an' er 
house over it, er bridge they call it." 
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"No critters, nor beastics?" contin- 
ued the child. 

"Now, jist listen to that, maw! 
Why, yaas, Sal, thar air critters and 
beasties er plenty, horses an' mules." 

"No cows, nor sheep, nor wild 
things?" 

"Wall, I never seen 'um, but then 
I wus er talkin' to the school-lady what 
stopped us on the road and axed us 
to come in an* see the school, an' I 
never had no time to look 'round much. 
Uncle Jack he seen things I never seen, 
but then he's been thar befo' and I 
haint never been beyan' the meetin' 
house and the store at the Forks be- 
fo'." 

"An' that's a long way er foot," re- 
marked Percilla, as if that was much 
to be proud of. 

"Air there fish in the river?" asked 
Sal. 

**Wall, I sposen so," replied Andy, 
"but I doubten it. Hit takes the 
mounting cricks for fish, and the 
mounting trees fur squirrels an' birds 
and all sich varmints. But you have 
seen picturs, Sal, uv town, an' them 
sort uv things in that pictur book the 
school lady sent you. What hev you 
done with it?" 

"Hit's here, but I thought they wus 
jist picturs." 

"So they is, but picturs is picturs uv 
real things, Sal; some day you shell 
see for yourself. Thar's er big coun- 
try beyan' the mounting, an' Uncle 
Jack says thar air lots uv towns, lots 
uv 'em, but you shell see for yourself, 
Sal, when you go to school you shell 
see." 

Old Andy looked kindly at the little 
grandchild, who had been left to them 
eight years before by their only daugh- 
ter, Sary, who had died in giving it 
life. 

Andy and Percilla removed their 
shoes and lay down upon their straw 
bed for a dreamless sleep. 

Sal had no shoes to remove, nor did 
she remove her one garment or dress. 
Like grandad and maw she lay down 
in the same clothes she arose with in 



the morning. But lying down was 
not going to sleep, as usual, with Sal, 
on this occasion. It was not often that 
so long a conversation took place be- 
tween these simple, silent mountain 
folk, and never before had Sal been a 
listener to such wonders. It was like 
the opening of a shutter to the unen- 
lightened mind of the little girl. Sal 
crept into her straw pallet, but her 
wide staring eyes refused to close. 
There was no window in the cabin, but 
there were long openings between the 
logs where light and air crept in. 
Through one of these openings the 
tiny light of a far distant star peeped 
in and met the eye of the mountain 
child. It was the first time that Sal 
had ever noticed a star through the 
opening, for in fact it was the first time 
she had ever lain awake to wonder and 
to think. She looked at the star with 
wide staring eyes. By degrees she 
began to feel that the star was looking 
at her — ^yes, it really was, it really 
blinked, and then Sal smiled and nod- 
ded a bit, as if to let the star know 
that she knew it was looking and 
blinking at her. And then she began 
to whisper to the star about the "little 
gals" with "slicked hair" and "frocks 
the color of blue bells," and with vis- 
ions of "towns and lots of towns" and 
of "chickens that lived in houses," un- 
til at last she fell asleep to continue 
to think in her dreams of the wonders 
that had been aroused in her mind by 
her "Grandad" of that big country "be- 
yan' the mounting." 

Years come and go on the mountain 
as everywhere else, only there is no 
respite from its loneliness, no happy 
seasons to bring joy and gladness, no 
variation to the bleak, empty lives in 
their desolate homes. Old Andy had 
worked harder than ever in his corn 
patch and in the little cave under a 
distant boulder, where his illicit dis- 
tillery still defied discovery. Percilla 
spun the wool, which she got in ex- 
change for "taters and sich," and wove 
it into cloth, and then made it into 
the rough garments which they wore. 
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Her chickens still roosted in trees, for 
otherwise she could not have consent- 
ed to wring their necks, and the cabin 
was still bare of comfort. But some- 
how since the talk on the rock step, 
Percilla had thought more on the ap- 
pearance of things, and especially as 
she noticed little Sal digging up the 
ferns around the door and setting them 
in rows, and more than once she had 
attempted to "slick" the child's hair 
with water or grease, and the new 
frock she had just finished weaving for 
Sal was dyed red with pokeberry juice. 

"And to think her own mammy couldn't 
er lived to have seed her look so peert," 
remarked Old Andy, as he gazed ad- 
miringly at the child, "an* she er start- 
in' for school. An' to think it's only 
tuck fo' year to git the fifty dollars, 
maw," he continued, as Percilla re- 
mained silent. "Only fo' year ! Who'd 
€r believed it? Lemme see, Sal was 
about going on eight year when I had 
that two dollars an' fo' bits in the can. 
Now she's er turnin' twelve, and er 
peerter lookin' gal I never seed, 'ceptin' 
Sary." 

"Is Uncle Jack comin' fer to take Sal 
next week?" asked Percilla. 

"Wall, hit all depends," drawled 
Andy, "ef the crick's up he mout not 
be able to take her." 

"But the crick's down," replied Per- 
cilla, "an' he sed how he'd take down 
the juice by the fust er the week." 

"Wall, then, he's most likely to drap 
by most enny mornin' befo' sun up, 
so you better get her ready, maw, and 
fix up her things a bit." 

"I don't like partin' with Sary's 
child; hit seems like she's all we-uns 
hez what's livening up on the mount- 
ing," whined Percilla. 

"So it do, maw, but then if Sary 
knowed, she'd be er wanting Sal to go. 
An' hit won't be no time fo' Sal'll come 
back full up with book larnin' an' sich. 
Landsakes erlive, and to think I've got 
fifty dollars right here in this old tin 
can fer to make Sal er edycation. 
Who'd er thought?" 

Yes, who would have thought? 



Four years of self-denial and hard 
work to earn the money to put Sal to 
school for one year. But when time 
counts for so little in human life, as 
far as pleasures go, the pleasure of 
counting the money in the tin can day 
by day as "two bits" and "four bits" 
were stealthily added, made the years 
seem short indeed to Andy and Percil- 
la, for never before had they handled 
so much money at one time, nor had 
any other interest ever so absorbed 
their meager lives. 

Sal was a pathetic little figure in the 
pokeberry home-spun frock, as she 
took her seat in the two-wheeled rig 
with Uncle Jack to start to school. For 
four years her little mind had contin- 
ually dwelt upon that talk of the 
school-lady and town, so it did not 
seem altogether strange for her to be 
leaving. She had been expecting to go 
ever since that night when she first be- 
came conscious of the star looking at 
her, and she had gathered many a blue 
bell to plant in her fern rows, after 
hearing of "rows and rows of flowers" 
and of "frocks the color of blue bells." 
But she had not expected to feel that 
tightening in her little heart as "maw 
and grandad" lifted her beside Uncle 
Jack. 

"Hold on to the can, Sal," Old Andy 
whispered hoarsely, "hold onto it tight 
an' give it to the school-lady yo'self, 
Sal, an' tell her me an' maw hev been 
savin' uv it ever since I seen 'er. Now. 
don't be cryin, Sal, we-uns air goin* 
to save lots of chestnuts an chinky- 
pins fer to send you an' lots of hick'ry 
nuts, too, and we-uns air goin' to take 
keer uv the squirrills, and the dawg." 

Such was the parting. Uncle Jack 
drove off with a cheery "Good Day," 
and Percilla and Andy sat down on the 
rock step to smoke. 

Miss Williams took the little girl by 
the hand, as Uncle Jack lifted her out 
of the buggy at the school-room door. 
It was Sal's first ride in a buggy, her 
first sight of town, or of anything be- 
yond the log meeting house on the 
mountain, and the two "store houses" 
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at the Forks, where whiskey was usu- 
ally smuggled in exchange for the few 
simple requirements of the mountain 
people. 

Sarah, as she was now to be called, 
had never seen a house with bedrooms 
and an eating room, and a living room, 
and a cooking room, and a room to 
"lam" in. But she accepted the sit- 
uation with an intuitive adaptability, 
inherent in the Anglo-Saxon, and 
though she could not quite understand 
the reason for putting on the white 
nightgown Miss Williams provided, 
nor why she should be wrapped be- 
tween two snow white sheets in a bed 
off the floor, she asked no questions 
and made no remarks. Inquisitiveness 
is not one of the characteristics of the 
mountain children, and her life of re- 
moteness from other children made 
her also shy and reserved with the 
children at school. But it was not 
long before Sarah was fairly at ease in 
the little town school and in the town 
itself. 

It was a little hard at first to under- 
stand the new language and to drop 
such expressions as "we-uns" and 
"you-uns" and to wear shoes all the 
time, and to use knife and fork and 
napkin correctly. But somehow, 
though a silent child, Sarah found her- 
self drawn out by the little friends in 
school and often she told them of the 
mountain and of her pet squirrels, her 
blue bells and ferns, and of maw and 
grandad and the chickens that lived 
up the trees, and of the star that she 
talked to. 

Book learning did not come as read- 
ily to her as the understanding of her 
lessons in sewing and cooking. No 
girl in school kept a cleaner, sweeter 
room than did Sarah. Her room with 
its "bed off the floor," its neat, sim- 
ple furnishings, and Her Bible and 
glass of flowers was a sacred shrine 
where she worshipped. That plans 
were forming in her mind, even at so 
early a day, was evident, and that 
those plans were of the mountain no 
one could doubt. 



No word had come from the lonely 
cabin home, only a bag of chestnuts 
and chinkey-pins had been left at the 
school one day and no one knew when, 
or by whom, but Sarah knew who sent 
them and was satisfied. She had never 
until now realized that she loved her 
home in the mountains. In fact, she 
had never realized the meaning of love 
until now, and now she was ever think- 
ing of it, and of grandad and maw and 
of the time when she should go back 
to them with her Bible and the books 
Miss Williams said she should have, 
so as to teach the mountain people 
how to read. And "grandad and maw 
can learn to read of Christ," she mused 
to herself, "and of Cinderella." Such 
was the nightly dream of the child now 
entering her teens, and drawing near 
the dawn of womanhood. 

Uncle Jack had been in town, but 
he took good care not to drive near the 
school when he did so. A mighty sor- 
row weighed upon his troubled mind, 
and a mighty secret as well, but he 
always found out in some way of Sar- 
ah's welfare, and the news of her won- 
derful "pearance and sich like" was 
carried to the cabin on the peak where 
Percilla sat waiting. 

"Hit don't seem right," said Uncle 
Jack, as he gave the news of the latest 
account of how "Sal had growd" and 
"how putty she was gitting." "Hit 
don't seem right that Andy should 
hev to be er hidin' out and er livin' 
like the critters all uv these months 
to pay fer that little corn juice what 
made the fifty dollars. Why, Percilly, 
ef Sal knowd her grandad was er hid- 
in' from the pen'tentiary, she'd hate 
them books!" 

"That's what I know," replied Per- 
cilla, "and paw he ses not to let her 
know for nothing. But hit do seem 
powerful lonesome with paw and Sal 
both gone." 

"Haint Andy got in of. late?" asked 
Jack, lowering his voice and glancing 
around to make sure that no one heard 
his question. 

"Not since I seen you," replied Per- 
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cilia, very low. "Them revenues keeps 
sich a look out, I'm afeerd sometimes 
that Andy will starve to death befo' I 
can git er bite uv vittles to the cave. 
They have mighty nigh tore up the 
side of the mounting looking fer him 
and the still. I reckon they are watch- 
ing me, too, but I haint afeerd uv um 
as long as I has 'ole ancester,' as paw 
calls this here gun." 

"Haint Andy got no gun in the 
cave?" 

"You better bet he hev; we have 
two of these here 'ancesters/ an' if 
they had only been loaded the day 
them revenues raided the house and 
the hay stack, where the juice was 
kept, the government would be a look- 
in' for the revenues instead uv the 
revenues lookin' for Andy. Hit's 
mighty hard to keep under kiver, and 
but for the juice Andy would die uv 
chills in that mounting cave." 

"And to think the law should be put 
on him for making er little money out 
of corn juice so Sal couM go to school," 
whispered Jack, "an' his own corn at 
that." 

"Ef we-uns' ancesters fit fer inde- 
pendence, Andy, he ses, he shell stand 
fer independence twell he dies,*' whin- 
ed out the faithful wife. "An' if they 
gits Andy, me an' Sal ken make the 
juice, I reckin, er we'll die er trying, 
sho's you air born." 

The year passed and still no news 
came to Sarah from the mountain. 
Miss Williams was more than glad to 
keep the girl undisturbed, and to give 
her the privilege of a fifty-dollar schol- 
arship which some kind woman had 
donated, for the child's improvement 
was simply marvelous. Physically 
she had grown into almost perfect 
womanhood, though but half into her 
fourteenth year, straight and strong 
with the rich red of the summer rose 
in her cheeks, and a deep yearning 
look in her wide, thinking eyes. The 
ozone of the mountain had held its own 
against the years of poor food and 
l)oorer cooking, and Sarah was more 
than pleasing to look upon. 



Sarah had seen her first Christmas, 
had passed through her first Easter, 
and had heard for the first time the 
deep tones of a church organ and the 
glad ring of a church bell. The world 
indeed was a wonderful revelation to 
her simple mind, and yet no desire to 
be a part of it seemed to touch her 
nature. One concentrated longing to 
take to the mountain something which 
the mountain in all its grandeur did 
not have, filled her thought and desire, 
and that something was the love of 
Christ and the uplift of intelligent liv- 
ing. More and more did she realize 
how far behind were her people on the 
plane of enlightenment, as her own 
mind expanded, and the knowledge of 
life and its meaning dawned upon her. 

Two years went by, and still no 
word came. It was useless to send a 
letter, for even if it reached them, they 
would not be able to read it ; not even 
the mountain preacher who spelled 
out the texts, which he had failed to 
make clear to his hearers, had ever at- 
tempted writing. 

Though the settlement of which,! 
write was only forty miles from town 
it might as well have been in the mid- 
dle of Sahara — so cut off were the 
scattered dwellers from progress and 
civilization. 

There is nothing more pathetic than 
the silent endurance and the untold 
suffering of the unlettered white man, 
who scorns to beg or steal, and whose 
ignorance of training unfits him to 
work, except upon his barren hillsides 
and within his primitive sphere. Even 
there 'tis lack of enlightenment which 
holds him down. But there is an in- 
stinctive pride, the inherent feeling of 
being as good as anybody, that gives 
the mountaineer the consciousness of 
independence and personal liberty that 
is perhaps his strongest characteristic. 
He is generous, hospitable and kindly. 
but woe to one who interferes with 
what he considers his rights. 

Sarah sat silently looking towards 
the distant mountain range from the 
school house window. The picture of 
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Andy and Percilla sitting upon the 
rock step smoking seemed to stand 
out before her with a terrible clear- 
ness. A determination was forming 
in her mind to try and reach them in 
some way, though how, she knew not. 
•*They won't know me," she thought. 
*'Grandad and maw, they won't hardly 
believe it's Sal." A newspaper blew 
from the table to the floor at her feet. 
Sarah stooped and picked it up to re- 
place it when her eyes fell upon the 
following head lines: 



iti 



'Old Andy, the Moonshiner, Ar- 
rested AT Last After Evading the 
Penitentiary for Two Years for 
Illicit Distlling/' 



"Old Andy"— "Moonshiner"— ^'Dis- 
tillery" — ^'Tenitentiaryv" were names 
she had heard from infancy, but had 
never seen written or printed before. 
Again and again did she spell it out 
and read it and re-read it, and by de- 
grees the meaning of it began to dawn 
upon her understanding. "Grandad," 
her "Grandad," the only "Old Andy" 
to her knowledge, arrested, or "tuck 
up" (as it came to her) at last. Yes, 
they had always been on the lookout. 
Even as a wee child she had known 
well enough to report the appearance 
of "furriners" (strangers) and to keep 
the jugs hid out. Not that they were 
doing anything wrong, oh, no! but 
that their rights might not be inter- 
fered with. And now, "Grandad" was 
in jail — and "Maw?" At the thought 
of the kindly old woman who had ever 
loved her and mothered her in her own 
silent way, Sarah felt a sickening weak- 
ness overpower her for a moment. 
Then the dominant strength latent in 
her mind and body sprang forth like 
the quivering arrow from a well strung 
bow. With the paper in her hand she 
walked straight to her room. Her on- 
ly personal possessions (save what 
Miss Williams had given her) were 
her home-spun frock and the quilled 
home-spun bonnet, which she had worn 
on her arrival. She rolled the dress 
and the bonnet into a neat bundle, in 



which were the Bible and a picture of 
Miss Williams. Cutting the piece 
from the newspaper she pinned it to 
a slip of paper, which she left on the 
table, with these words written on it: 
"Miss Williams: 

Gone to Maw. 

Sarah." 

To get to the mountains was Sarah's 
only thought. She had never been 
afraid of the dark, nor of the woods, 
nor of "beasties," nor in fact of any- 
thing save the revenue spies. On and 
on she walked. The roadway was 
clear, and seemed to be leading straight 
to the hills that loomed up in the far 
distance like great banks of darkness 
against the starlighted heavens. How 
far she had gone Sarah knew not, the 
only fact that impressed itself upon 
her was that the mountains seemed no 
nearer than when she started. 

On and on she walked, until fatigue 
at last put a restraining hand upon 
her weary limbs. Somewhere in the 
woods near by Sarah heard the gurg- 
ling of a stream. She pushed her way 
into the dense brush, but failing to 
find it, she seated herself upon the 
broken limb of a tre^, which obstruct- 
ed her progress. It was very dark and 
very still, save for the weird, not un- 
musical notes of katy-dids, crickets, 
owls and innumerable wild creatures 
of the woods. Sarah nestled herself 
confidingly against the broken limb. 
She held the little bundle containing 
her pokeberry dress and her Bible 
close to her heart. 

When she awoke, the sun was just 
rising. The little brook was soon lo- 
cated and she refreshed herself with 
its pure waters. Then came an actual 
plan of action. The pink gingham, or 
calico, should be exchanged for the 
polceberry, and the little straw sailor 
for the quilted sun bonnet. As both 
bonnet and dress had been made with 
an eye to "Sal's growing" it was not 
a difficult matter to pull out the hem, 
and the tuck in the sleeves and a tuck 
which ran around the body above the 
belt. This done, the change was soon 
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made. The calico and sailor were se- 
curely tied in the package with the 
picture and the Bible. "He's leading 
and I shall follow" was the thought 
which accompanied her as she resumed 
her journey. "He cares for the spar- 
rows, and He will care for me an' maw 
and grandad." 

She had walked several miles on the 
road, which seemed to be leading to 
the mountains, and yet to bring her 
no nearer, when again she felt strange- 
ly tired. She did not realize that she 
had had no supper and no breakfast. 
She stopped by a running brook and 
drank of the water. On a mossy bank 
near the footlog she sat down to rest. 
Perhaps she had not looked more 
pathetic two years before when the 
same dress came down to her feet, and 
the same bonnet a half yard more or 
less too far over her young face, than 
now when her expanded JForm was 
drawn tightly within the once too 
loose body, and the arms and the feet 
too far below, even though the tucks 
were now let out. Sitting thus upon 
the roadside unconscious of her re- 
markable appearance, Sarah was 
aroused by the splashing of wheels 
into the. stream and the sudden com- 
mand of "Whoa!" to the horse that 
was pulling the buggy containing a 
man. The horse stopped and the man 
stared. Where had he seen an image 
like that before — ^where? Where on 
earth had that exact dress, that exact 
bonnet, those exact eyes, looking up 
at him like the eyes of a deer, been 
seen by him? Quick as a flash of rec- 
ognition had come the rush of mem- 
ory, which transported him to a moun- 
tain brook among the distant hills. 
Quick as a flash came the scenes of 
long-forgotten trysts. But that was 
fifteen years ago, when he was yet but 
a lad of eighteen accompanying a party 
of hunters and revenue officers for a 
few weeks' sport in the mountains. 
And this — and this — is a child, the 
same child in looks that had loved him 
— but the child of fifteen he had wooed 
must now be a woman past her thirties. 



"In the name of God, who are you?" 
he exclaimed, with a voice tense with 
emotion. 

Without moving and still looking at 
him with a strange wonderment, the 
girl replied simply: "I'm Sarah." 

If she had struck him, the effect 
could not have been greater. The 
flaming excitement in his face faded 
into the ashen paleness of fear and dis- 
tress. 

"Sarah what?" he asked almost in- 
audibly. 

"Just Sarah from the mountains," 
was the answer. 

For a moment a great stillness fell 
over them. Presently he asked in that 
same strange voice: "Are you ever 
called 'Sary?' Your — mother — is her 
name *Sary*" 

"Maw's name is Percilla, that's what 
grandad calls her," replied the child. 

"Percilla — ^why, . she was 'SaryV 
ma," replied the man. "Is — is Sary— 
did they never tell you of Sary — ^she 
must have been — ^your — mother—." 

"No," answered the girl, "they have 
never told me of Sary, or of any moth- 
er but maw — ^but I heard grandad say 
that Sary would have wanted me to 
go, when maw felt so bad when I left 
for school, and I think he meant a 
grave what he and maw go to." 

No further words were necessar}'. 
Plainly the facts unfolded to his mind ; 
yes — ^yes and she had died. Law- 
yer Gray, as he was called, had forgot- 
ten that first romance in the busy 
years that followed — in the years of 
study for the bar. At twenty-five he 
had married, and now at thirty-three 
he was well established in his profes- 
sion of law, comfortably settled in a 
country home ten miles from the town 
to which he was driving to attend 
court. He still looked at the girl 
strangely and tenderly. 

"Sarah," he said, very kindly, "where 
are you going?" 

"To maw," she replied. 

"Why are you here ; where did you 
come from?" 

By degrees he drew from the child 
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the story, all of it. The can, the fifty 
dollars, the ride to school, the two 
years of silence, the educational awak- 
ening, the newspaper heading, the 
flight — all were poured out simply and 
truthfully to the bewildered listener. 

"And you have been in the woods 
all night, and have eaten nothing since 
noon of yesterday? But we have no 
time to lose," he said, with a sudden 
start, "get in, Sarah, or I may be too 
late." 

The child made no reply, asked no 
questions. Under the spell of his sup- 
pressed emotion and tender command, 
she got into the buggy. Over the road 
her weary feet had trailed the night 
before and for many hours of the 
morning the buggy flew as fast as the 
horse could go. At the court house 
door, Donald Gray drew rein. Hardly 
waiting to tie the animal to the post, 
he led the young g^irl into his private 
office. "Rest here," he said softly, 
"and put on that dress again, which 
you exchanged for this. I will have 
you some breakfast in a moment." A 
tray was soon brought from the little 
hotel near the court house, and Sarah 
revived her declining strength with a 
good hearty meal. 

"Now come with me, Sarah," said 
the lawyer, "and promise me you will 
not speak or move, no matter what you 
see or hear, until I tell you to." 

He looked at the child now clad in 
the well made calico and the simple 
sailor hat with a pink ribbon around 
the crown. "Sary — ^glorified," was his 
inward comment. "Would you — ^would 
you not let me adopt you and take you 
to a beautiful home, Sarah," he asked, 
"where my wife and little ones would 
love you, and where you can have 
books and music, and where I could 
be as a father to you?" 

"No, oh, no," replied Sarah, shaking 
her head. 

And why not?" 

The mountains call me," she said, 
very slowly. "I must go to maw and 
grandad and to my people." 

A note to Miss Williams had already 
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been dispatched, and before the court 
was fairly called that kind little maker 
of women was sitting close to the 
trembling girl and holding firmly and 
tenderly the cold trembling hands. For 
Sarah was trembling for the first time 
perhaps in her life. Her eyes were riv- 
eted upon an old man in a coonskin 
cap, with hands manacled in irons. 

"Grandad, grandad," she moaned in 
her heart, but not a sound, not a sob 
escaped her lips. Rigidly she sat and 
listened to the glowing words of a soul 
on fire, to the most wonderful appeal 
ever made in Tennessee at the bar of 
justice. 

Without a friend to defend him or 
stand by him, and without a hope, Old 
Andy looked with a face of stony de- 
spair upon the jury and the judge, and 
the commonwealth's attorney, whose 
cruel words of denunciation were yet 
ringing in his ears. But ere the judge 
could pronounce sentence. Lawyer 
Gray reached the side of the old moon- 
shiner, and holding high his hand to 
stay further proceedings, he exclaimed 
in a tone that sent a thrill of surprise 
and expectation throughout the court 
room : "I am here, your honor, to de- 
fend this prisoner. I am here to plead 
his cause in the name of humanity and 
justice! 

"The state's attorney, in his con- 
demnation, says it is justice, he says 
it is the law ! But law and justice are 
on the side of wrong when justice and 
law have failed to carry the under- 
standing of justice and law to the un- 
enlightened. First teach the law, your 
honor, then administer justice and pun- 
ishment to the lawbreaker. But the 
citizen, who can neither read nor write, 
and has no conception of the true 
meaning and understanding of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
deserves consideration at the seat 
of so-called justice, and especially 
when conditions make the oflFense 
a natural result of necessity. The 
hounding of the impoverished, un- 
lettered men of the mountains by the 
revenue officers is a poor way to teach 
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the law ! 'Tis true, that the making of 
moonshine whiskey is the cause of 
feuds, bloodshed and crime, but back 
of the poisoned beverage is the ignor- 
ance — its primary cause. We grant 
licenses to saloons on every street cor- 
ner for destroying life, the desolating 
of homes, the inflaming of crime, and 
yet for the pitiful sum of fifty dollars, 
of which you claim this man has 
robbed the government, the sum total 
of four years' earning by illicit distill- 
ing that a child might go to school, the 
law requires ten years of this man's life 
in the penitentiary! Judge, I plead 
for mercy! I appeal to the jury for 
acquittal ! Do not condemn him, your 
honor. Wrong has been done, but an- 
other wrong makes not a right. For- 
give the offense this time, judge, for 
the saka of his ignorance of the law, 
and for the sake of humanity. I will 
stake my life as a pledge that if you 
will pardon him, within the ten years 
you desire to send his body and soul 
to a chain gang I will endeavor to re- 
claim the mountain heights of Black 
Boulder. I will endeavor to plant the 
tree of knowledge and the understand- 
ing of the law upon every hill-crest, 
with a school house and a Bible! I 
will call upon the Christian nation to 
help me, I will call upon the churches, 
the institutions of learning, I will ap- 
peal to philanthropy, to humanity, to 
God! Give him a chance, judge. Give 
me a chance, give the government a 
chance to right the wrong of neglect 
to these people of the hills. They are 
the descendants of the heroes who 
fought for our independence and free- 
dom. They are the best defenders of 
America today, where her rights are 
questioned. Give them a chance by a 
better means than hounds and spies 
and chain gangs and educational neg- 
lect. Thev commit crime in the name 



of personal right, knowing no higher 
right, for the imperishable character- 
istics of the Anglo-Saxon lie dormant 
in their souls. Let us carry the light 
into their darkness with Christian and 
industrial training ; let us lift the cloud 
that hangs on their arrested progress 
and give them the sunlight of enlight- 
ened citizenship." 

So great was the stillness that a pin 
falling could have" been heard when 
Lawyer Gray ceased speaking. Old 
Andy had never taken his eye from the 
face of the speaker, and now as the 
orator sat and wiped the dampness 
from his brow, the old man still looked 
at him, dazed, amazed, bewildered. 
From whence had come this Daniel to 
judgment, from whence this cry of 
help for the mountain? 

When the shackles were unbound 
and the prisoner was led forth free, a 
mighty shout went up; it must have 
reached the throne of Him who once 
said: "Neither do I condemn thee, go 
in peace." 

Above the ringing shout of men gone 
mad with enthusiasm and pride over 
the victory of their favorite lawyer, the 
strong glad cry of a woman's voice 
called out: "Andy"— "Andy"— "I air 
here, Andy," and unmindful of the 
surging crowd, Percilla, holding tight 
to Uncle Jack, pushed forward to the 
pardoned moonshiner. 

As Andy took hold of the clutching, 
clawing hands of the joy-distracted 
wife, a pair of gentle arms encircled 
his wrinkled, weather-beaten neck. 
" Grandad — Grandad — Maw — Maw — " 
and Sarah fell weeping within their 
arms. 

"Why, Ian' sakes erlive, hit's Sal, as 
sure as I'm erlive," said Andy, coming 
to himself, "hit's the little gal done 
growed into Sary — look, maw, hit's 
Sary, as sho' as I'm erlive." 
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MASSACHUSETTS is to try out, 
in a small way at first, beginning 
next September, an educational 
idea of great moment. Massachusetts 
College has incorporated plans to divide 
the state into educational centers — ^twen- 
ty-eight in number, capable of reaching 
ninety per cent of the population. 

Mr. Ralph Bergangren, writing in 
Technical World for July, describes the 
plans, and they are of great interest to 
all persons interested in education. And 
who is not interested in education? 

Every state in the Union has a num- 
ber of high and normal school buildings 
which are in use only a small portion of 
the time. Living in close proximity to 
these buildings are hundreds of young 
men and women who, for one reason or 
another, are debarred from going away 
from home to pursue college courses. It 
is proposed to use the idle time of the 
school buildings in twenty-eight centers 
and bring college courses directly to the 
homes of those who desire to take advan- 
tage of them. 

Massachusetts College presses to 
stand on its own feet, a homogeneous 
and self-respecting institution with a fac- 
ulty that will compare favorably with 
that of any other college, with courses 
equivalent, in time, labor, and the de- 
mand made upon the student, to those of 
any of the established colleges, and with 
an A. B. degree that shall represent an 
equal amount of scholarly attainment. 
It will provide opportunity for high- 
school graduates and others to continue 
studies in which they are interested eith- 
er as special students or as part of the 
four years work necessary for the de- 
gree. It will- give public school teachers 
throughout the state an opportunity to 
increase the measure of their own knowl- 
edge which is now only partly supplied 



by the short sessions of the summer 
schools conducted by the older universi- 
ties. And it expects also to prepare stu- 
dents for entrance into the upper classes 
of these older institutions and to assist 
them in meeting the greatly increased 
expense of tuition and college residence. 

At the very lowest it has been esti- 
mated that a young man can go through 
four years of college residence for $1,600 
— and to anyone familiar with American 
college life this minimum figure stands 
for heroic self-denial and often positive 
suffering. At Massachusetts College 
yearly tuition will be $42.25 — and against 
the cost of residence in a college town 
the incidental expenses will be limited to 
car fares and the purchase of text books 
and stationery. A ten-cent car fare rep- 
resents the greatest distance that ninety- 
eight per cent of the students will be 
from the nearest college building and 
the division of the entire state into edu- 
cational centers with an eight-mile radi- 
us will eventually make it possible for a 
student who moves from one part of the 
state to another to take up his studies 
uninterrupted in his new neighborhood. 

Lectures are to be given by a corps of 
traveling lecturers — ^men who will spend 
an hour on the train in order to spend an 
hour on the lecture platform. The state, 
already divided into the twenty-eight 
educational centers of Massachusetts 
College, is again divided into three larger 
circles whose radius may be measured by 
an hour of railway travel, and the neces- 
sary teaching force in this department 
must include three sets of lectures cover- 
ing respectively the territory represent- 
ed by each of these larger circles. To 
supplement these traveling lecturers, each 
of the twenty-eight centers must have its 
own force of resident teachers to conduct 
the routine work of recitation, exercises, 
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consultations, and examinations. And 
the older colleges of the state will in all 
likelihood add to the educational equip- 
ment of their youngest colleague by al- 
lowing members of their own faculties 
to give occasional lectures at the differ- 
ent centers. 

The important thing, however, is that 
these traveling lecturers are to belong to 
the regular staff of the institution for 
which they lecture, and that Massachu- 
setts College, in the selection of these 
and all its other officials, will be in the 
market in direct competition with other 
institutions of learning the world over. 

Both young men and young women 
will be admitted to registration, writes 
Mr. Bergengren, the necessary qualifica- 
tions being either the high-school certifi- 
cate or proof that the candidate can do 
the work required by the college. Obvi- 
ously the "social side*' of college life 
that comes naturally from the residence 
of many students in the dormitories of a 
single college is not expected to play 
much part in a plan covering so wide a 
territory, yet it is within the bounds of 
possibility that each center may develop 
something of the class feeling that comes 
from daily college association, even as 
each separate college in an English uni- 
versity group becomes distinctively char- 
acteristic and a competitor with all the 
other colleges both in games and scholar- 
"ship. 

The curriculum will include English, 
Ancient and Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Economics, Government, Science 
and Mathematics, with a subordinate 
group of studies including the Fine Arts, 
Education, Psychology, Ethics, and Phil- 
osophy. These subjects may be studied 
as special courses without counting to- 
ward the degree of A. B., the fee in this 
case being $5.00 for each term subject. 
The regular four years' course, costing 
$169 for tuition and terminating with 
the A. B. degree, will require regular 
attendance at lectures, recitations and 
other exercises equivalent to the pre- 
scribed work of any other college, and 
the degree will be awarded only after 
similar tests of scholarship. 



It is the University Extension idea, 
with many additions and improvements. 

« 

The elimination of all sectarian restric- 
tions from the charter of Brown Univer- 
sity is overwhelmingly favored by the 
alumni of the institution, as shown by 
the poll of the graduates. The vote in 
favor of dropping the restrictions was 
2,008 to 223. Also six of the nine mem- 
bers of the college governing body ap- 
pointed two years ago to consider possi- 
ble amendations of the charter have rec- 
ommended the striking out of all denom- 
inational requirements. A number of 
persons closely associated with the uni- 
versity are bitterly opposing the proposed 
change. 

The Northwestern College of Naturo- 
pathy, located at Minneapolis, held its 
opening exercises in June. This college, 
according to its president, Doctor Henry 
Wuerzinger, is the only one of its kind 
in the country. It includes in its curri- 
culum all the courses taught in other 
schools, except the materia medica and 
major surgery. It believes in assisting 
nature to cure all diseases rather than to 
use drugs. 

A woman made the speech that will 
result in the open door for girls in New 
York City who want to earn their living 
by following the trades. They will be 
taught how to do so at the expense of the 
Department of Education. The woman 
who made the successful appeal was Miss 
Olivia Leventritt, a member of the board. 
She asked the board to lease for two 
years the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, and after some argument her reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 28 to 8. 
It marks an epoch in educational affairs 
in America. The school will be open to 
girls, even though they lack elementary 
training. The object will be to teach 
girls in twelve months the elements of 
the trades that are open to women. 

The Southwest Baptist College, locat- 
ed at Bolivar, Missouri, burned June 1. 
Part of the furniture was saved, but the 
building is a complete wreck. The prop- 
erty was valued at $35,000, and the loss 
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will be over $20,000. The college was 
established in 1879, and has been a school 
of considerable influence from the begin- 
ning. 

Courses in wood technology and the 
mechanical engineering of wood manu- 
facturing plants are to be added to the 
curriculum of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the coming year, the college of 
engineering cooperating with the new 
United States forest products lalioratory 
in the instruction. The courses are to 
be primarily of a technical nature, ar- 
ranged especially to meet the needs of 
students in the mechanical and chemical 
engineering courses who wish to prepare 
themselves for positions in the wood 
manufacturing industries. Three phases 
of the forest utilization problems are to 
be dealt with in these courses, including 
a study of the physical and chemical 
properties of wood, of the utilization of 
such wood products as are now wasted 
and the preservation of timber, and of 
engineering operations of manufacturing 
and the preservation of timber, and of 
engineering operations of manufacturing 
and preservative processes. Four courses 
in wood technology, including work in 
wood distillation, wood preservation, the 
chemical constituents of wood, and the 
physical properties of wood, are to be 
given by members of the staff of govern- 
ment experts at the laboratory. In addi- 
tion there are to be lectures and demon- 
strations of the different operations in 
logging and wood manufacturing ma- 
chinery, at the college of engineering. 

The cost per student to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology amounts to 
$400.68, while the tuition fee paid is only 
$250. The total amount of income aside 
from special bequests totalled $545,- 
974.84, and the total expenses for the 
same period was $576,794.35, the excess 
of current expenses over current income 
being $29,819.51. Twenty-five years 
ago, the students' fees amounted to $94,- 
119.35. Current expenses were $164,- 
095.44 ; and the treasurer's report shows 
this item — cash overdrawn during the 
year, $89,205.91. The number of stu- 



dents that year was 579, as against 1462 
during the past year. The Institute 
gives directly or indirectly in scholar- 
ships approximately $32,875. 

Columbia University is sending out to 
medical colleges and high schools an an- 
nouncement that it will establish the first 
optometry course to be offered by any 
college or university in the country. The 
course is to begin on September 28, and 
is intended to equip graduates so that 
they may examine people's eyes and pre- 
scribe glasses if required, but they are 
not to use drugs or treat diseases. The 
new course is made a part of the depart- 
ment of physics and is independent of 
the medical school. The course is to be 
for two years, and graduates will receive 
certificates from the university's board of 
extension teaching. The action of the 
university follows conferences with com- 
mittees representing optical societies who 
have been trying to get courses of this 
kind started at the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the state. The move- 
ment began two years ago, when the 
New York state optometry law was 
enacted. The executive committee of 
the Michigan State Optical Society tele- 
graphed to the New York City society 
that it will give the first free scholarship 
in the new course. 

Despite all the hue and cry made over 
the prominence given to army engineers 
another service school has been estab- 
lished at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. It 
is formed by transferring a part of the 
post-graduate course from the army en-" 
gineer school now at Washington Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. The Leaven- 
worth school will make a specialty of 
field engineering. It is desired to de- 
velop the subject of field engineering and 
to separate it from the other work of 
the engineer school at Washington Bar- 
racks. With the establishment of the 
field engineer school at Fort Leaven- 
worth there are concentrated at that 
point all the post-graduate service schools 
devoted to the duties of the mobile army. 
The two officers who make the best show- 
ing at this engineer school will be se- 
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lected annually to take the course at the 
Army StaflF College. 

Wheaton College, at Wheaton, Illinois, 
celebrated in June the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding. The college was 
established in 1860 and is among the best 
co-educational institutions on a small 
scale in the Central West. Among its 
alumni are many prominent congrega- 
tional ministers of the United States. 

The plans for the National University 
of Mexico have been approved by the 
educational council at Mexico City, the 
announcement of which reads : "Includ- 
ed in the colleges of the university will 
be the 'national preparatory schools of 
Mexico.' In these of course will be in- 
cluded those of medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, and fine arts, together with such in- 
stitutions of higher learning as the Gov- 
ernment may establish or indicate in the 
future. The university will be governed 
by a rector ex-officio, and an acting rec- 
tor, and a university council. The rector 
ex-officio will be the minister of public 
instruction and fine arts. The latter will 
have the right to be present at all the 
meetings of the university council, but 
shall have no right to vote. He will be 
the legal channel of commimication be- 
tween the president of the republic and 
the university council and between the 
latter body and Congress. On the open- 
ing of the university next September, the 
minister of education will confer the 
grade of doctor upon a number of the 
teaching profession of the city, but no 
one who has not had ten years' service, 
except in some special instance, will be 
considered as an applicant for this de- 
gree." 

The University of Kansas has seven- 
teen large buildings used for purposes 
of instruction, and, in addition, several 
buildings such as the university resi- 
dence, repair shops, and heating plant; 
has a campus of 170 acres; has practi- 
cally 4,000 graduates ; has enrolled about 
20,000 students since 1886; has aknost 
900 courses of study; could keep a stu- 



dent busy 103 years if he wished to pur- 
sue all of the courses now oflFered. 

Princeton University has just estab- 
lished a department of physical educa- 
tion. Provision has been made for the 
appointment of a professor of physical 
education and as many assistants as may 
be required and as resources will allow. 
The professor of physical education will 
be more than a physical director. He 
will rank with the other members of the 
faculty. It is true that the department 
will have charge of competitive athletics, 
but this function will be a secondary one, 
and its principal duty will be the train- 
ing of those students who are physically 
deficient and the instruction of the entire 
undergraduate body in the fundamental 
principles of hygiene and physical wel- 
fare. 

The Carnegie Foundation is always a 
live topic. Recently Rev. A. J. Burrowes, 
president of Loyola University, Chicago, 
had this to say about the Carnegie ftmd : 
"That fund is supposed to be distributed 
on liberal lines. But it is cramped and 
narrow, and seclusive; it strikes directly 
at religious education. It has so ham- 
pered its work that it will accomplish 
but little. Look at the fund left to build 
Girard College. That institution has 
millions of dollars. Free-thinkers and 
anarchists and blasphemers may (accord- 
ing to the Girard will) enter there and 
teach ; but no minister of God can pass 
the gate. Webster in his immortal 
speech pointed out the results of such 
restrictions and he proved a prophet The 
regulations for the distribution of the 
Carnegie fund must be changed, if real 
good is to be accomplished." 

Ultimately Memphis, Tennessee, will 
have a college of technology. When it 
is established it will be named the Wil- 
liam R. Moore College of Technology, 
in honor of the late Mr. Moore of Mem- 
phis, who made provision for the school 
in his will. Upon the death of his widow 
the entire estate of over half a million 
will go to the founding of the school. 



SOME EDUCATIONAL SHORT- 
COMINGS 

By C. H. MOORE 
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THE munificent Wyman bequest to 
Princeton University, viewed in 
the light of the recent controversy 
respecting the foundation of a graduate 
college, should induce the faculty to con- 
sider some advantages that may be de- 
rived from a comparison of American 
educational institutions with those of the 
Old World. 

The phenomenal progress of this coun- 
try and the consequent rapid development 
of its seats of learning have, on the one 
hand, imbued the universities with a 
modem virulence, with a somewhat con- 
temptuous disregard of time-worn ideals 
and with a proper tendency to avoid such 
developments as are unfitted for the pres- 
ent age; whilst on the other hand there 
are undoubted signs that in many re- 
spects the pace is too rapid, that special- 
ization is not thoroughly specialized, and 
the true aim of university distinction is 
not attained. 

Still the American has a deep-rooted 
affection for "ancient halls" and "hoary 
institutions." The "strenuous life" is at 
all times a mistake, but never more so 
than in the case of the student. The 
true object should be to develop those 
faculties which lie latent in every indi- 
vidual possessed of the essentials for aca- 
demic distinction. To have had a "var- 
sity" career is a cherished possession, but 
too often it is a disappointing reminis- 
cence. 

Whilst, of course, the average univer- 
sity student must proceed along purely 
normal lines, there is ever with us that 
more than average material out of which 
the distinguished alumnus is made. 

For the development of this material a 



golden opportunity is now presented to 
Princeton. 

The extent to which she will utilize 
this opening will be watched with par- 
ticular interest. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the finished product depends upon 
the quality of the material available. 

Here it is that abundant scope exists 
for comparison with older institutions. 

However supercritical the observation 
may appear, particularly when it em- 
anates from one whose judgment is apt 
to be regarded as biased, it nevertheless 
remains a fact that there is a lack of thor- 
oughness and an absence of serious ef- 
fort in the primary stages of the Amer- 
ican boy's education. 

The public elementary schools of the 
country, though not above criticism, are 
certainly the most efficient channels for 
the primary education of the child. It 
does not seem to be realized to what an 
extent the private adventure school, free 
from all official supervision, flourishes in 
this country. 

It must not, of course, be implied that 
these institutions are necessarily bad. 
Many of them are excellent organiza- 
tions with a carefully selected staff of 
earnest teachers, and accomplishing use- 
ful work. 

The lack of state or national super- 
vision, however, provides an opening for 
the existence of many undesirable insti- 
tutions and the present writer has known 
of more than one school of this class 
where unscrupulous commercial gain' was 
the first consideration and the educational 
progress of the pupil was regarded only 
as the means of removing him from the 
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clutches of those who preferred to finan- 
cially exploit his parent or guardian. 

There was a period when it was the 
fashion in European countries to rhapso- 
dize over the efficiency of education in 
America. 

Statistics proved that the Americans 
were not niggardly in their educational 
expenditure, that is, when viewed from a 
comparative standpoint. Educational ex- 
hibitions in England and France at 
which the work of American children 
was prominently displayed, filled peda- 
gogues and educationists with boundless 
admiration. English schoolmasters were 
sent to this country by the Moseley Com- 
mission to study conditions on the spot. 

At the time of the American educa- 
tional exhibit in connection with the 
Paris Exhibition, I ventured the obser- 
vation that the work shown was a re- 
markable example of mechanical ingenu- 
ity, but that it was no indication of edu- 
cational progress. Though several years 
have elapsed and a closer association 
with American ideals has been possible 
to me, I see no reason to change that 
opinion. The art of true teaching still 
requires development. The public schools, 
though well equipped with apparatus and 
material are not efficiently staffed. The 
teaching profession in the primary 
schools belongs chiefly to women. 

Is this because female labor is cheap? 

The salaries paid are no better than 
in England. In fact, when it is consid- 
ered that the wage earning power of the 
individual here is, on the average, much 
higher than in the old country, and when 
the cost of living is taken into account, 
the salaries of teachers here may be re- 
garded as inferior to those in England. 

The best men are not attracted to the 
profession. One meets with many indi- 
viduals who have left the profession for 
more remunerative and more attractive 
walks of life. 

Consequently the most efficient teach- 
ing force is not secured. 

There is a tendency in many schools 
towards spectacular results rather than 
solid groundwork. The esthetic idea is 
paramount and estheticism is a condition 
of educational aberration. 



Children like to play at make believe. 
So do many of their instructors. 

The American boy's weakness in spell- 
ing is appalling. 

This is not an opinion. It is a fact 
borne out by numerous professors and 
teachers. 

One often hears an observation to the 
effect that inability to spell is not indica- 
tive of intellectual inferiority. 

This remark is not true. Incorrect 
spelling is a sure sign of limited obser- 
vation. 

Correct spelling depends considerably 
more upon the trained eye than it doe? 
upon any special mental effort It is the 
result of systematic teaching in early 
youth, backed up by general reading and 
due care in after life. 

Indeed to a certain extent ability to 
spell is a fair test of general knowledge. 

Here then is an instance in which the 
primary school may with advantage take 
its work more seriously. 

Good penmanship is little indication of 
intelligence. 

The art of writing, of correct expres- 
sion, of good composition, is more re 
liable. 

An examination of the essays produced 
by the average pupil reveals a remark- 
able use of the English language. 

The need for systematic teaching of 
arithmetic is one of the crying educa- 
tional needs of the country. It is sur- 
prising to note the antiquated methods 
which still fondly cling to modem 
schools. There is ample scope for a 
really good text-book. Mental arith- 
metic should play a much more impor- 
tant part in the work of instruction and 
it should not be confined to the perform- 
ance of a few mathematical "stunts," but 
should be a carefully prepared lesson. 

An investigation of general geograph- 
ical and historical knowledge is not re- 
assuring. 

A recent report of the School Com- 
mission for the state of Connecticut em- 
phasizes this statement. It will, thcit- 
fore, be readily seen that the task of the 
secondary school teacher is a grievous 
one. 
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Right here lies a problem which calls 
for immediate solution. 

There is a sad lack of co-ordination in 
educational effort. 

The educational ladder is erratic in its 
construction. The secondary school 
should grow organically out of the pri- 
mary school and its curriculum should be 
a continuation of that of the lower school. 

The college preparatory examination 
should be aimed at and the ladder so con- 
structed that it should be possible for a 
pupil possessed of the necessary brains 
and ability to ascend from the lowest to 
the uppermost rung* by properly con- 
structed consecutive stages. 

Technical instruction needs organiza- 
tion and should be arranged on lines to 
meet the industrial requirements of each 
locality. 

The state should have power to insist 
that any educational establishment, what- 
ever its character, should be in the hands 
of an officially recognized qualified prac- 
titioner. 

Much could be written upon the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a national 
system of education in this country. 



This, however, is but a question of 
time. Side by side with the evolution of 
the nation will come the creation of the 
national administrative machinery. 

The object of this article is attained if 
it creates an awakening to the necessity 
for educational reform, and to the still 
greater need for systematized progress. 

Education as a public question is 
unique. It stands alone and calls for 
special and particularly expert treatment. 

It is not a question similar to the light- 
ing, paving or cleansing of the streets. 

The raw material is the plastic mind 
of the child and the moulding of the 
product is the task of the trained and 
efficient practitioner. 

The money expended upon it is the 
nation's best investment. It is the coun- 
try's first line of defense. Hence must 
educational progress be the result of 
careful and painstaking experiment. 

It cannot be secured by a policy of 
"hustle." Neither can it be made the 
shuttlecock and the plaything of esthetic 
faddists. 

Perhaps Princeton will soon give us a 
national schoolmaster. 
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GROUND was broken at Wells Col- 
lege in June for the new library 
to be constructed on the campus 
with the fund of $40,000 given by An- 
drew Carnegie. Mrs. Frances Folsom 
Cleveland, the wife of the ex-President, 
turned over the first piece of sod. The 
library will be named the Frances Cleve- 
land Library, in her honor. 

A girl's dormitory, which will cost 
$50,000, is being built on the campus of 
Agnes Scott College at Decatur, Ala- 
bama. It will be known as the Jennie 
D. Inman Hall. Work has also been 
started on a library, to cost $25,000. 

A new science hall is to be erected at 
Ottawa University. It will costs about 
$50,000, and is to be ready for use by 
Christmas, 1912. 

A dormitory for male students only 
is to be erected at Bethany College^ at a 



cost of $26,000. It will be known as the 
Cochrane Memorial Hall. 

The New York Dental College has se- 
cured a permit for the erection of a four- 
story college to be built on Thirty-fifth 
Street. 

Wellesley College's new library build- 
ing, completed at the beginning of this 
college term, was formally opened in 
June, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of guests. 

The class of '85 of Columbia Univer- 
sity will erect a permanent memorial of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in the form 
of a sun dial, to cost $8,000. 

Three new buildings are to be erected 
at McKendree College, to cost $76,395. 

Ground was broken for a new memor- 
ial tower and dormitory at Princeton. 
This was made possible by another gift 
of $150,000 by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
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A new dormitory for girls will be com- 
pleted at Jamestown College, Jamestown, 
N. D., this fall, at a cost of $30,000. 

The board of trustees of the Allentown 
College for Women, Allentown, Pa., has 
decided to build an entirely new institu- 
tion on some desirable site. This will 
mean an investment of about $200,000. 

The University of Minnesota has 
adopted plans for future enlargement, 
that will require fifty years in time and 
$10,000,000 in money. 

A $50,000 dormitory for Stephen's 
Collie, Columbia, Mo., has been decided 
upon by the board of regents. 

The cornerstone for the new Alumnae 
Hall, now in the course of erection at 
the College for Women, Columbia, S. C, 



was laid in June, with the customary 
Masonic rites. It will contain twelve 
new recitation rooms and a commodius 
gymnasium. 

There will be erected at Furman Uni- 
versity a science hall which will cost 
about $50,000, and at the Greenville Fe- 
male College new dormitories and other 
additions to the buildingfs, which will 
cost about $80,000. Both are Baptist in- 
stitutions at Greenville, S. C. 

The new U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, established at the University of 
Wisconsin, was dedicated June 4. The 
building cost the university $75,000, and 
the government has equipped it with ap- 
paratus costing a like sum. It is com- 
plete in every detail. 
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A FAVORITE phrase of we educa- 
ted Americans is "Ignorant, sup- 
erstitious heathen 1" It is used in 
polite society and also by speakers 
soliciting contributions for the conver- 
sion of certain foreigners. The inference 
is that persons of education are rarely 
superstitious. We should have gone 
right along perfectly happy in the idea 
that drinking at the fount of knowledge 
drowns superstition, had we not been 
halted by another and a newer idea. 

Professor F. B. Dresslar of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, in an address before 
the American Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation at Washington the other day, 
brought elaborate statistics to bear to 
prove that education by no means ban- 
ishes superstitious beliefs. He had an 
easy case to prove, for common obser- 
vation and experience show that the edu- 
cated individual is just as likely to be 
superstitious as the person who has never 
been to college or university. Professor 
Dresslar asked 875 different students in 
their class rooms to write out as many 
different popular superstitions as they 



could think of within an hour, and so 
indicate whether or not they believed in 
each. Fourteen stated their implicit re- 
liance in the theory that "if you cut your 
hair in the new moon it will grow better." 
Sixteen declared that "if you break a 
looking glass you will have bad luck for 
seven years." The hypothesis that "if 
a dog howls it is a sign of death in the 
family" had the support of nine sup- 
posedly intelligent students. More than 
3,000 varieties of superstitions were sug- 
gested, including "13" hoodoo, which en- 
slaved about half the undergraduates. 
How is unreasoning, superstitious be- 
lief to be eradicated ? Not by higher edu- 
cation apparently. Ridicule won't help 
a bit. You can make a person laugh 
at any superstitions except his own pet 
ones. The numerous Thirteen Oubs 
have been in existence for many years in 
various parts of the country, and still 
the hotel clerk knows better tiian to as- 
sign the average g^est to a room bear- 
ing the mystic number. The "dark ages'* 
and the twentieth century have at least 
one sympathetic bond of union. 
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COLLEGE men are human, even as 
you and I. And because they are 
human, and because they possess 
all varieties of temperaments and inclina- 
tions, they succeed and they fail, even as 
you and I. The world expects more of 
the college man than it does of the non- 
college man, that is true. But has it not 
the right to expect more? He has been 
prepared to do more, and the world waits 
to see him do it. 

During the month of June several 
thousand college men were turned out 
and into a world that is waiting. To a 
group of such men the Reverend Doc- 
tor McAfee of New York dilated upon 
the reason why so many college men fail, 
and it is plainly this, with all their in- 
ducements to be manly, they will not be 
manly. 

In discussing Doctor McAfee's words 
the Columbus, Ohio, Journal says that 
''an education that will not make a boy 
manly is a fraud." Why blame educa- 
tion? We all carry just about what we 
are capable of holding, and no more. 
In our penitentiaries the majority of in- 
mates are professed members of 
churches. Are we to blame religion for 
their condition ? 

It is the individual increment that is 
necessary to success. A boy must have 
a high purpose and he must stand by it 
like a hero. 

Those boys didn't have it who joined 
the bread line in New York or found 
themselves drifting down in the Bowery 
crowd. We will wager any sum that 
they lit their pipes on coming out of 
recitation and swaggered down the ave- 
nue in little banged up hats and trousers 
rolled half way up to their shins. They 
belonged to the swagger crowd that 
found a serious thought an awful burden 
to the intellect. Doctor McAfee said: 



"The only basis for a self-respect 
which cannot be lost is a definite, im- 
plicit recognition of the right of a man's 
conscience in his life. That at least never 
brought a man to a Bowery bread line. 
And that self-respect is the hope of citi- 
zenship." 

And there cannot be self-respect built 
out of the mere comedies, the insinceri- 
ties and the lubricities of life. There is 
time for fun and frivolity, but it is not all 
the time, nor a large part of the time, 
and the boy who thinks it is will likely 
appear in the bread line. The doctor's 
topic was, "Why College Men Fail." It 
invites a lot of thinking. 

The annual Yale report, just issued, 
makes an interesting comparison between 
the public high schools and the private 
preparatory schools as feeders for the 
universities. Despite any possible aca- 
demic preference for the latter, the re- 
port places the training of the public high 
schools in a favorable light. In few 
words the result of the comparison is 
this : That while the boys from the pri- 
vate schools come to the universities bet- 
ter prepared, the boys from the public 
schools do the better work after getting 
there. The great point is not what a 
boy actually brings, but what he can 
develop after coming. The boys from 
the private schools represent a higher 
average of wealth and opportunity. With 
them effort is not so necessary, and 
struggle is all but unknown. The boys 
of the public schools are likely to be the 
product of but moderate circumstances. 
They have grown up in a democratic 
atmosphere of give and take. Their fu- 
ture is largely in their own energy, ap- 
plication and ambition. They must make 
good chiefly through their own exer- 
tions. 
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Fordham University has dropped in- 
tercollegiate football. It was announced 
officially last month that the faculty had 
voted to abandon the game for the season 
of 1910 at least, although the students 
will be permitted to form teams for con- 
tests among themselves. In this way the 
new rules adopted by the intercollegiate 
football rules committee will be tested, 
and if in the opinion of the faculty the 
game has been made comparatively safe, 
intercollegiate contests may be resumed 
next year. 

In memory of the late Doctor Howard 
T. Ricketts, of the University of Chica- 
go, who recently died in Mexico of ty- 
phus fever while investigating the dis- 
ease, there has been established in Rush 
Medical College, of the university, a 
prize of the value of $25 to be awarded 
annually to the student presenting the 
best thesis embodying the results of orig- 
inal investigation on some topic relating 
to Dermatology. The prize will be 
known as the "Howard T. Ricketts 
Prize." 

The next qualifying examination for 
the Rhodes Scholarships will be held in 
October, 1910, the selection of scholars 
will be completed before the end of Jan- 
uary, 1911, and the elected scholars will 
begin residence at Oxford in October 
of the same year. It should be clearly 
understood that the examination is not 
competitive, but qualifying, and is mere- 
ly intended to give assurance that every 
elected scholar is up to the standard of 
the first examination (Responsions) 
which the University of Oxford demands 
of all candidates for the B. A. degree. 
Scholarships will also be open in 1913 
and 1914. The Scholarships are valued 
at $1,500 a year, and are tenable for 
three years. A candidate must be a bom 
citizen of the United States and be un- 
married. By the 1st of October of the 
year for which he is elected have passed 
his nineteenth and not have passed his 
twenty-fifth birthday; have completed at 
least his sophomore year at some recog- 
nized degree-granting university or col- 
lege. Candidates may elect whether they 
will apply for the scholarship of the state 



or territory in which they have acquired 
any large part of their educational quali- 
fication, or for that part of the state or 
territory in which they have their resi- 
dence. They may pass the qualifying 
examination at any centre, but they must 
be prepared to present themselves before 
election to the committee in the state or 
territory they select. Although it is nec- 
essary to pass an examination in Latin, 
Greek and mathematics in order to be 
exempt from Responsions, a candidate 
who may have passed in Latin and 
mathematics, but not in Greek, will be 
accepted as eligible. Such candidate, 
however, will not be held by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford to have passed Respon- 
sions until he shall have further satisfied 
the Oxford University Responsions Ex- 
aminers in Greek. For the qualifying 
examinations of October, 1910, candi- 
dates will be examined in the following 
subjects V Arithmetic — ^the whole ; either 
the elements of algebra or the elements 
of geometry; Green and Latin grammar; 
translation from English into Latin; 
either unprepared translation from Greek 
into Latin, or unprepared translation 
from one of these languages, and a book 
in the other, or one of Greek and one 
Latin book. In accordance with the wish 
of Mr. Rhodes, the trustees desire that 
"in the election of a student to a schol- 
arship, regard shall be had to (1) his 
literary and scholastic attainments, (2) 
his fondness for and success in manly, 
out-door sports, (3) his qualities of man- 
hood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship, 
and (4) his exhibition during school days 
of moral force of character, and of in- 
stincts to lead and to take an interest in 
his schoolmates." 

The women at the University of Mich- 
igan have at their command a number of 
active scholarships. The Lucinda Stone 
scholarship, given by the State Women's 
Qubs, consists of $5,000 and helps about 
four girls through school annually. This 
is a loan fund, and has been carried for 
five years. There are several collegiate 
alumnae scholarships available. The 
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Ann Arbor Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae scholarship consists of four 
small scholarship loans. The Detroit 
alumnae for the past four years have 
loaned $50 annually. The Saginaw 
alumnae have done the same for seven 
years. There are nearly twenty fellow- 
ships available to university women to 
study at Bryn Mawr and Wellesley. Four 
fellowships within the gift of the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
have existed for fifteen years. The num- 
ber of University of Michigan women 
who have secured these is' surprisingly 
large. Another scholarship, to be called 
the Alice Freeman Palmer scholarship, is 
now about half-raised. This one will 
amount to $5,000. 

The American Philosophical Society 
held recently at Philadelphia for promot- 
ing useful knowledge, announces that an 
award of the Henry M. Phillips prize will 
be made during the year 1912. Essays 
must be in the hands of the committee 
before the first of January, 1912. The 
subject upon which essays are to be fur- 
nished is: "The Treaty-making power 
of the United States and the methods of 
its enforcement as affecting the Police 
Powers of the States." The essays shall 
contain not more than one hundred thou- 
sand words, excluding notes. Such notes, 
if any, should be kept separate as an ap- 
pendix. The prize for the winning 
essay will be $2,000 in gold. Competi- 
tors for the prize shall affix to their 
essays some motto or name (not the 
proper name of the author, however), 
and when the essay is forwarded to the 
society it shall be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing within the 
proper name of the author, and, on the 
outside thereof, the motto or name adopt- 
ed for the essay. Essays may be written 
in English. French, German, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, Spanish or Latin ; but, if in any lan- 
guage except English, must be accom- 
panied by an English translation of the 
same. No treatise or essay shall be enti- 
tled to compete for the prize that has 
been already published or '^r 

which the author has rec 
profit, or honor, of any 



ever. All essays must be typewritten on 
one side of the paper only. 

The largest college fraternity in the 
United States is the Phi Delta Theta, 
with the Delta Kappa Epsilon a close 
second. Beta Theta Ti is third. The 
membership of each is about 17,000. 

In order to provide thorough training 
in practical mechanics, including both 
text-book and manual work, the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturer of automobiles at Syracuse, 
New York, has established what it des- 
ignates as a technical class, for which it 
provides a four-year course of instruc- 
tion. The work of this class is the latest 
development of a school which the 
Franklin company has for some time 
maintained as a part of its organization. 
This branch of the work is under the 
immediate charge of a competent instruc- 
tor, who is a graduate of the mechanical 
course of Purdue University. This 
course is designed for the benefit of such 
young men as are mechanically inclined, 
but are without the means or opportunity 
of securing the special training which is 
to be had in a college or school of tech- 
nology. During the entire four years 
students are employed at a definitely pre- 
determined wage, graduated from eight 
cents an hour at the start to twenty cents 
an hour at the end, with a bonus of $100 
at the time of the award of the school 
diploma for completion of the course. In 
two periods of two hours each week the 
following class or text-book work will be 
taken up : Arithmetic, ten weeks ; algebra, 
forty weeks ; plane geometry, fifty weeks ; 
trigonometry, twenty-five weeks; ele- 
ments of machine design, twenty-five 
weeks; shop mathematics, fifty weeks; 
mechanical drawing, first two years; 
analysis of machines, last two years; 
shop supervision, short course. Lectures 
will from time to time be given. In the 
factory work is included drilling, milling, 
lathe work, bench work, gear shaper and 
automatic screw machine work, grinding 
tool work, erecting, small assembly and 
tool designing. To be eligible for en- 
^he technical class an applicant 
veen the ages of sijfteen and 
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twenty years and must have had a gram- 
mar school education or its equivalent; 
he must be physically sound and of good 
character and appearance. The first 
twelve weeks will be a probation period, 
that time being designated as a term of 
trial. If satisfactory at the end of that 
period the course dates back from the 
beginning at the period of trial. Each 
year of the course consists of 2700 work- 
ing hours, making a total of 10,800. 

Of the 798 graduates in the seventeen 
classes up to and including the class of 
1909, of Barnard College, thirteen have 
died. One hundred and ten hold second 
degrees ; 94 that of master of arts, 4 that 
of doctor of philosophy, 4 that of bach- 
elor of laws, 4 that of doctor of medi- 
cine, 1 that of bachelor of library 
science, 2 that of bachelor of science in 
education, and 1 that of bachelor 
of divinity. Approximately 277, or 34 
per cent of the alumnae, are teach- 
ing, in kindergartens, elementary and 
secondary schools, normal schools and 
colleges. A considerable number are oc- 
cupied in lines of work other than that of 
teaching. About twenty-seven per cent 
of the alumnae are married. By compar- 
ing the number of graduates with the 
number of those married in each class, 
one finds that the proportion tends to in- 
crease with the length of time since grad- 
uation. 

Living on $1 a week is not a difficult 
feat, according to Earl V. M. Long, a 
Harvard student. Indeed, Mr. Long 
claims that he not only exists on this 
amount, but that he obtains all the nutri- 
ment necessary for health and has solved 
the problem of how a poor young man 
can obtain a university education for 
very little money and, if he chooses, can 
indulge in foreign travel for a similarly 
low cost. He is not a food faddist, a 
vegetarian nor a Fletcherite, his menu 
being varied and based upon both a sci- 
entific knowledge of nutritive values and 
the practical information he has acquired 
of how to make appetizing dishes out of 
a few staple articles. For breakfast 
Long prefers a bowl of oatmeal with 
milk and sugar and combread. For 



luncheon he eats boiled rice, hominy or 
hulled corn, with milk and sugar and 
bread and butter. For dinner his choice 
is ordinarily a soft-boiled egg with idcn- 
ty of Irish potatoes and bread and but- 
ter. In the evening he sometimes de- 
sires a fourth meal, consisting of apples 
or peanuts or both, his plan being to keep 
a supply of these on hand.s Buying his 
food in bulk and at the lowest market 
prices, by careful selection, he does his 
own cooking and finds it possible to 
make a satisfactory number of variations 
from the bill of fare quoted. 

The Bridgeport, Connecticut, Board of 
Education has forbidden pupils of the 
high school from becoming members of 
fraternities and sororities. Pupils who 
disregard the rule will not be allowed to 
publicly graduate with the class, nor re- 
ceive a diploma, but may continue their 
studies to the end. It is the public dis- 
tinction at graduation which is forfeited. 
Nor will pupils who disobey the rule be 
permitted to be class officers, or vote for 
a class officer or participate in any public 
exercises, whether literary, athletic or 
musical. There are other provisions 
which relate more directly to visible signs 
of membership, such as the wearing of 
society badges, or assisting in the publi- 
cation of a society publication. The rule 
is one of the most rigid passed for any 
high school in the country, but in gen- 
eral it followed the line already adopted 
in many. The Bridgeport committee sent 
questions to thirty boards of education. 
The replies showed that in twenty-six 
cities the school authorities declared 
themselves opposed to the societies, while 
four were neutral. Fourteen cities re- 
ported that the societies had been abol- 
ished or prohibited. It was also learned 
that in Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas and Vermont they have been forbid- 
den by the state law. The committee was 
further fortified by the opinion of two 
cases in which the Supreme Court of 
Washington and Illinois sustained the 
right of the board of education to forbid 
membership in such societies and enforce 
its prohibition. 

It is of interest to note that at the 
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Ohio State University there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of city 
bo)rs to enter upon courses in the College 
of Agriculture. At the present time 
about fifty per cent of the first year men 
in that college are from city homes, and 
it is noticeable that they are in no way 
less earnest than those from the country. 
Some were attracted to the agricultural 
courses by parents or relatives who 
owned or managed farms ; some believed 
the outdoor life more conducive to 
health ; but all have become interested in 
certain agricultural pursuits, either crop 
raising, dairying, animal husbandry, hor- 
ticulture, or forestry. 

The Pacific Borax Company, Oakland, 
California, has established a fellowship 
in the University of Kansas. The com- 
pany contributes $750 a year to help pay 
some man of ability who shall attend the 
university and investigate the uses of 
borax. 



The New York Post recently published 
an article about the remarkable growth 
during the last twenty-five years in mem- 
bership and influence of the national col- 
lege fraternities. The number of mem- 
bers enrolled in these societies has risen 
from 72,000 in 1883 to 269,000 at the 
present time. A quarter of a century 
ago but thirty-three chapters owned or 
rented houses, now there are over 1,100 
fraternity houses, valued at more than 
$8,000,000. This growth shows that the 
fraternity, once considered a hindrance 
and cause of grave anxiety to faculties, 
is now thought a distinct power for the 
higher development of the youth of the 
country. The beginning of the modern 
fraternity came in 1825 with the estab- 
lishment of Kappa Alpha at Union Col- 
lege. Soon afterward the fraternity 
movement spread and chapters of various 
fraternities were established in many of 
the colleges. 



DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 



THE controversy over the accept- 
ance of the .William Cooper Proc- 
tor gift to Princeton University 
has been settled. The $500,000 offered 
by Mr. Proctor has been accepted and is 
to be devoted to the graduate school. 
Mrs. Russell Sage adds $150,000 to the 
$250,000 given a year ago, and this is 
to be used to complete the dormitory. 

To Western Reserve University, $250,- 
000 from Howard Melville Hanna, to be 
devoted to the medical department. 

To Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., $50,000, for its endow- 
ment fund, from George H. Baer, head 
of the Reading Railway. Also $40,000 
from E. F. Fackenthal of Ryegelsville, 
Pa., to the endowment fund for the pro- 
fessorship of biology and geology. Both 
gifts were in the form of five per cent 
bonds. 

To Elmira College, $112,000, for the 
erection of new buildings. Of this sum 
$50,000 comes from the late John S. 



Kennedy and $30,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie, the latter gift on condition 
that the college raise a like amount. 
Scores of alumnae and friends subscribed 
for this fund, and were successful in 
obtaining the amount needed. 

To Drake University, $50,000, from 
Theodore P. Shonts, New York. A 
$100,000 subscription to the college of 
liberal arts, which is contingent upon 
the raising of $300,000, is also an- 
nounced, and the gift is practically as- 
sured, as much of the money is is sight. 

Bryn Mawr announces that the col- 
lege has more than made up the $380,000 
required in order to receive the $250,000 
awarded by the General Education 
Board. 

To Trinity College, $100,000, from B. 
N. Duke, to support it in the future. 
This gift makes the Duke family's en- 
dowment to Trinity over $1,000,000. 

To Wellesley, $5,000 from Mrs. Mary 
C. Scott, for the foundation and endow- 
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ment of the Edith Hemenway Eustis 
Library, to consist of books and refer- 
ence volumes relative to physical educa- 
tion. Also a gift from Miss Helen M. 
Gould of a collection including many 
valuable Egyptian antiquities. 

To the David J. Ranken, Jr., School 
of Mechanical Trades, $3,000,000, from 
David Ranken, Jr., of St. Louis, to be 
used for the enlargement and mainten- 
ance of this institution. Mr. Ranken 
has deeded his entire fortune to this 
school, and will die a poor man. 

To Bowdoin College, $148,000 in gifts 
during the year just ended were acknowl- 
edged in President Hyde's report. 

To Dartmouth College, $30,000, from 
Mrs. Jane Eastman, of Manchester, N. 
H. A like amount will be added to the 
gift by the trustees to found a new chair 
of political science. A gift of $10,000 
from Mr. Horace Russell of New York 
is also announced, with the condition that 
the college raise $90,000, making a fund 
of $100,000 to increase the salaries of 
professors. 

To the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes, Normal, Ala,, $17,- 
000, from the McCormick family of Chi- 
cago, to be expended in a domestic sci- 
ence building and a new hospital. 

To Central College of Fayette, Mo., 
$12,000, to add to the endowment fund. 
The name of the donor was not an- 
nounced. 

To Hahnemann College, Philadelphia, 
$100,000 for the purpose of establishing 
a chair of homeopathy, from Walter E. 
Hering. 

To Davidson College, Davidson, N. 
C, $75,000 from the General Education 
Board of New York, was offered eighteen 
months ago, providing the friends and 
alumnae of the College would raise 
$225,000 before June 1, /1910. This 
fund was obtained, so that the gift is 
assured. 

To James Millikin University, amount 
between $10,000 and $12,000 from the 



estate of W. B. Harvey of Washington, 
III. 

To Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111., 
$12,500 in donations. Among the gifts 
is one of $5,000 from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Voorhees of New Jersey, and $5,000 
from Dr. F. A. Vanderlip of New York, 
in memory of his wife. 

To Washington and Tusculum Col- 
lege, the Presbyterian institution of 
learning in East Tennessee, $101,000, 
for endowment, following which Andrew 
Carnegie presented $21,000 for building 
purposes. 

For a university for the Methodist 
Church, $250,000, from John W. Gates, 
who recently offered to double any 
amount the church would raise. Being 
advised that $125,000 had been sub- 
scribed, he made his gift. 

To Loyola University, Chicago, an in- 
stitution of the Jesuit Fathers, $135,000, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Henri F. De Jonghe. 
to aid the institution. Another gift of 
$60,000 has been announced from the 
medical faculty for a laboratory. 

To the Boston University School of 
Medicine, $200,000, for the establish- 
ment of a department of clinical research 
and preventive medicine, from Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans of Boston. 

To Harvard University, $25,000, from 
the late W. Bayard Cutting, Jr.'s estate. 

To Yale University, $10,000, from the 
late Joseph Parker, to be used in found- 
ing a scholarship in the Yale Law School 
in memory of his sister. 

To Augustana College, Rock Island, 
111., $275,000 for a jubilee fund. Illinois 
conference contributed $140,000; Min- 
nesota. $50,000; Iowa, $40,000; New- 
York, $20,000, and other conferences the 
remainder. 

To Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a bequest of $5,000 from Mrs. 
Frances Erving Weston, to be used for 
scholarships. 

To Simpson College, Indianola, la., 
from Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Hopper. 
$10,000 to be used for scholarships. 




SOME DOGBERRIAN EXCOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

By CHARLTON ANDREWS 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, VALLEY CITY, N. D. 



IT was Dogberry who declared that 
"to write and read comes by nature" 
— a pleasant, easy-going theory, and, 
of course, one that numbers its followers 
by the wholesale. Experience with re- 
cent normal school and college classes 
in the trevail of examination reveals a 
large percentage of Dogberrys who man- 
ifestly expect their whole information, 
as well as their ability to express the 
same, to come by nature. The uncon- 
scious humor thus displayed, in many 
cases deserves — ^as Etogberry himself 
would put it — to be "condemned into 
everlasting redemption." One student, 
for instance, who had, presumably, read 
Tennyson for six weeks, and who was, 
obviously, acquainted with the typical 
teachers' institute, contributed this addi- 
tion to critical lore : "The Idylls of the 
King are a Jot of poems written in the 
round table manner." 

Members of another class, which had 
given some attention to the tragedy of 
•*Macbeth," furnished the following note- 
worthy comments: 

"The plot of the play all the way 
through is to kill Banjo and get him 
out of the way. Macbeth rather wants 
the throne, but he don't want to say so 
right out in so many words." 

"Lady Macbeth was the worst of the 
two. She could do awful things and her 
consciouse would not trouble her. At 
least no one would know it. Of course 
the time when she was up in the night 
was an exception to the rule." 

"She had a very strong will. If she 
decided to do anything, she done it." 



"The three witches also see Banquo 
and tell him a few misty things." 

"Banquo is mixed up the affair to a 
certain extent and accuses the rightful 
murders." 

"Banquo portraits a very strong char- 
acter, for he has had no such evil 
thoughts as Macbeth and he has had 
as much ground almost to have them 



on. 



>f 



This last seems to present a serious 
case of split idiom. 

Many of these students politely spoke 
of "Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth" throughout. 
Shakespeare, they declared, "wrote his 
plays in blank verses and they consisted 
of thirty-one in number." His contem- 
porary. Bacon, also "wrote a series of 
writings" — ^not necessarily the same. 
"His uncle being rich and able to care 
for Mr. Bacon, was applied to for help 
but instead of rendering help he laughed 
and scorned at Bacon." 

Here are some enlightening notes on 
"As You Like It," from the same source : 

"Touchdown, the court jester, is one 
of Shakespeare's best fools." 

"Jaques tried to act the fool, but he 
did not seem to have intelligence enough 
to do so." 

"William is another country wench 
and is in love with Audrey." 

"Rosalind was very impulsive and 
acted on her first thot. She was a wo- 
men of the highest character, with a ra- 
dius of beauty circling all about here." 

"The play as a hole began quickly 
and ended quickly, but in the center a 
long period existed." 
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Classes in composition and word- 
study afforded the following specimens 
of English as she is wrote: 

"Avoid the jingling misreputation of 
words." 

" 'Disremember' is an improprie- 
tary." 

"We should learn to spell, pronoun- 
ciate, and the meaning of words." 

"Stationery. — Things sold at a sta- 
tion, as paper, ink, etc." 

"Lineament. — ^The man is very line- 
ament in his decisions." 

"Oculist. — The needle has an oculist 
end." 

But it was chiefly in the civics class 
that both Dogberry and Verges, not 
to mention Mrs. Malaprop, had their 
innings. In one case, letters of marque 
and reprisal were under discussion. 
"Marque and reprisal are titles of for- 
eign nobility," wrote one. "Marque ol 
reprisal," said another, "is the writing 
of any letters against the government." 
A third declared, with unusual lucidity, 
"Letters of marque and reprisal are is- 
suance by the executive the penalties 
due a prisoner without trial by Jury." 
Henry James in his best manner, I am 
sure, affords nothing more satisfying. 

The familiar topic of "sixteen to one" 
certainly received such illumination as 
It had never endured before. 

"By ] 6 to 1 is meant that there shall 
be sixteen votes cast in one party to 
one vote cast in the other, or in regards 
to the ratio of population there would 
be sixteen white persons to one black." 

"16 to 1 means the value of $1 of gold 
is equal to $16 of silver." 

"By 16 to 1 is meant that sixteen 
pounds of gold does not weigh more than 



one pound of silver" — a decided advance 
on the ancient pound of feathers vs. 
pound of lead controversy. 

New light was also let in upon the 
writ of habeas corpus, which we learn 
"provides that all persons shall have a 
trial by jury before execution, except in 
case of treason or rebellion." One writer 
declared that "senatorial courtesy is the 
courtesy shown to foreigners and other 
people to whom they need show no cour- 
tesy." There seems to be a gleam of in- 
telligence in this novel definition: "Sen- 
atorial courtesy is courtesy due from the 
senator to the people who worked for his 
election." We are told, too, that "a mil- 
itia is 2i body of men formed by Congress 
for the purpose of an election where the 
Senate cannot agree upon one." It all 
sounds like a conversation out of "Alice 
in Wonderland." Consider, finally, these 
three remarkable dicta, and further ob- 
serve the workings of the clearly Dog- 
berrian mind: 

"Extradition means that no trading 
should be done outside of the United 
States." 

"The party platform was the party that 
was on the platform doing the speaking." 

"The powers of the county courts are 
to settle airships, to settle estates when a 
person dies inastate, and to emit wills." 

It is well said in faith, sir, as Justice 
Shallow would declare; and it is well 
said indeed, too. Airships, inastate, emit 
wills! it is good; yea, indeed, is it; good 
phrases are surely, and ever were very 
commendable. And even Polonius could 
scarcely hold them in the same displeas- 
ure that obtained with "beautified;" on 
the contrary, he must rather most readily 
class them with the "mobled queen." 

Dogberrian, truly. 



THE HONOR SYSTEM 



The honor system in examination con- 
tinues to grow. The students at Yale 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are among the latest to ask for 
it. The Tech students recommended to 



the faculty that such a plan be estab- 
lished, by which each man would be put 
on his honor throughout the whole of 
the examination period and have no proc- 
tors in the room. 



AMONG THE FACULTY 



WHEN Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
was elected superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, and con- 
gratulations were pouring in upon the 
"little woman," she raised her hand 
and said "Wait a year or so and see 
if I deserve them." School men and 
women and the public waited. A 
year has passed and she has been re- 
elected to the position she has filled 
with so much credit. 

The teaching force of the Chicago 
public schools, at the big Auditorium 
in June, gave Mrs. Young a recep- 
tion, which included the accumulated 
enthusiasm of a year, and which was 
one of the most signal honors ever 
given a woman or a school superin- 
tendent in any country. There were 
some misgivings a year ago as to the 
wisdom of entrusting to a woman the 
management of an extensive school 
system such as is maintained by a 
large city like Chicago, but there are 
no misgivings today. Slowly but 
surely the world is being educated. 
Now that the experiment is over 
other cities may take heart and elect 
women superintendents. It is a posi- 
tion which the "right woman" should 
fill to the satisfaction of everybody — 
everybody save the wire-pulling poli- 
tician, and the less he is satisfied the 
better it will be for city, state and 
nation. 

The reception to Mrs. Young was 
attended by college presidents, mem- 
bers of the school board, present and 
past, and men prominent in the com- 
mercial and professional life of the 
city, all eager to manifest their ap- 
preciation of her service in the cause 
of education for almost half a century 
and particularly of the influence which 



she has exerted since she was elevated 
to her present important post. 

During the evening one of the trus- 
tees was overheard to remark to a 
former colleague on the board: "You 
ought to be among us now. Trouble? 
Not a bit of it. We don't know the 
meaning of the word now without 
looking in a dictionary." 

Mrs. Young is the first woman ever 
elected to be head of the schools of 
a large city. Her position corre- 
sponds to that of William H. Maxwell, 
in Manhattan, and she gets an equally 
large salary, $10,000. This makes her 
the highest salaried woman educator 
in the Unijfced States, not excepting 
the presidents of women's colleges. 

The late Doctor William Rainey 
Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago, was a prophet as well as edu- 
cator. He wanted Mrs. Young for 
his university faculty. He objected 
to women professors because they al- 
ways wanted to "do things different- 
ly." But that was the very reason 
why he liked Mrs. Young. "If Mrs. 
Young would give herself to the pub- 
lic schools," he said, "there would be 
just one place for her, and that is the 
superintendcncy." 

This woman of sixty-five, with a 
face inclined to sadness and severity 
in repose, might thoughtlessly be con- 
sidered old. She is not. All her sym- 
pathies and perceptions are young. 
She drives an automobile in the park, 
and clings tenaciously to all that is 
active. Neither must she be thought 
of as a masculine woman. She likes 
beautiful things, old china, old lace, 
old mahogany, old prints. Though 
she dresses with simplicity, she is far 
from oblivious to the color, the cut 
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and the quality of her garments. Her 
hair is gray, a color that she affects 
much. But for a bit of lace and a 
touch of color in her trim business 
habit one might be reminded of a 
modernized Quakeress. Her life is 
very simple. Eight hours' sleep, ever- 
increasing duties, and three evenings 
a week set aside for study, are its 
main elements. 

It is not possible at this time to 
summarize the results of Mrs. Young's 
first year, but its most tangible prod- 
uct is peace. Peace has come out of 
chaos, because Mrs. Young is not a 
politician; neither is she the tool of 
politicians. The school systems of 
our country are too largely dominated 
by the grasping hands of cheap poli- 
ticians, and when we rid ourselves of 
this curse we will have more educa- 
tion that educates. 

President George Emory Fellows of 
the University of Maine has resigned. 
Last October the president and the 
faculty succeeded in putting an end to 
hazing, but in so doing the president 
incurred the enmity of a few local 
alumni who had encouraged the stu- 
dents in their temporary rebellion. 
These alumni did not enjoy their de- 
feat, hence, ever since the students' 
return to work, the efforts of these out- 
siders have been increasing to stir the 
students to further disorder. Poli- 
ticians have also for reasons of their 
own undertaken to mix in. Such a 
condition arising from a successful at- 
tempt to put down lawlessness was not 
conducive to the maintaining of the 
highest educational standards, so Pres- 
ident Fellows presented his resigna- 
tion to the board of trustees at their 
annual meeting on June 4, to take ef- 
fect in the indefinite future. Doctor 
Fellows was elected president in 1901. 
Under his administration the institu- 
tion has grown in numbers from be- 
tween three and four hundred to nine 
hundred, the state appropriation to five 
times the amount it was in 1901, and 
nineteen new buildings have ben erect- 



ed on the campus. Also entrance re- 
quirements have been raised from fif- 
teen points to twenty-six. Doctor 
Fellows has always had the unqual- 
ified support of the entire board of 
trustees in all his educational efforts 
and reforms. 

Doctor Laurenus Clark Seelye, for 
thirty-seven years president and af- 
fectionately called the "Father of 
Smith College," has presided at the 
last commencement and so will retire 
in favor of his successor. President- 
elect Marion LeRoy Burton, who has 
been traveling in Europe studying edu- 
cational institutions. Doctor Seelye 
will be seventy-three years old Sep- 
tember 20. Smith was founded in 
1870, at the death of Miss Sophia 
Smith, whose will stated that she left 
the greater part of her wealth "to 
furnish for my sex means and facili- 
ties for education equal to those which 
are afforded now in our colleges to 
young men." In 1871 the college was 
chartered and two years later Doctor 
Seelye was elected president. Coming 
to Smith when he was thirty-six years 
old. Doctor Seelye had been for eight 
years previously professor of rhetoric 
and English literature in Amherst Col- 
lege, of which his brother, Julius H. 
Seelye, was president for a number of 
years. The future president of Smith 
was graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, in 1857, and 
then studied for two years at Andover 
Theological Seminary. Four succeed- 
ing years were spent by him in travel 
through Europe, Egypt and Palestine, 
and in study at the universities of Ber- 
lin and Heidelberg. In 1863 he became 
pastor of the North Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he remained for two years. 
Doctor Seelye was thus an educator 
and scholar of much experience when 
he untertook to form a woman's col- 
lege after Miss Smith's wishes. His 
ideal has been "an educated gentle- 
woman," a phrase that expresses his 
desire to train his pupils along the 
lines of their natural development 
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rather than in courses parallel to 
those provided at men's colleges. Se- 
cret societies, hazing and rough ath- 
letic sports he opposed and excluded. 
Exercise, to be sure, is provided in 
plenty for the young women of Smith, 
but there are no contests in sports 
with other colleges, and athletic com- 
petitions are solely between classes, 
not between individual students. To- 
gether with this desire to avoid the 
stress and strain of strenuous college 
life, Doctor Seelye has maintained a 
fondness for simplicity in college exer- 
cises. The cap and gown are never 
worn at Smith. 

Miss Mary Goes, identified with 
Radcliffe ever since its institution as 
a college, has been elected dean of the 
college to fill the place left vacant a 
year ago by Miss Agnes Irwin. The 
president of the college, Le Baron R. 
Briggs, with Miss Goes' assistance, 
has been acting dean this year. She 
has been secretary of the college. Miss 
Goes is a Gambridge woman. In 1887 
she received her bachelor's degree and 
ten years later she was given the mas- 
ter's degree. As secretary of the col- 
lege and acting dean she has gained 
knowledge of its management, its edu- 
cational conditions and its policies. As 
a member of the associates she was 
elected first in 1896 as a representative 
of the alumnae. She continued to hold 
office until 1904, when she was made 
a permanent associate. Miss Goes was 
also for two terms secretary and 
treasurer of the aluminae association. 

President Frederick W. Hamilton 
of Tufts Gollege has nominated Mrs. 
Caroline S. Davies of Boston as the 
first dean of Jackson Gollege, the new 
female annex to Tufts. Mrs. Davies 
was graduated from Wellesley in 1887, 
and taught for seven years at Har- 
court Place Seminary, Gambier, Ohio. 
She took a post-graduate course in 
Greek and English literature at Gam- 
bridge University, England, returning 
to this country to take charge of the 
department of English in the Ghicago 



Latin School, where she remained five 
years. In addition to her duties as 
dean of the Jackson Gollege, Mrs. 
Davies will also be professor of Greek, 
of which she has made a special study. 

The board of trustees of Sullins Gol- 
lege, at Bristol, Tennessee, has for- 
mally elected Doctor W. S. Neighbors, 
president of the institution. Doctor 
Neighbors, who served as associate 
president the past year, having been 
transferred from the Baltimore confer- 
ence, succeeds Doctor W. E. Martin as 
president, the latter having resigned 
in order to accept the presidency of 
the new woman's college at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

Judge James D. Black has assumed 
the presidency of Union Gollege, Bar- 
boursville, Kentucky, the main educa- 
tional institution of the Methodist 
Ghurch in Kentucky. He succeeds 
Rev. James W. Easley, who resigned 
to become corresponding secretary of 
the Foreign Missionary Board of the 
Methodist Ghurch. 

Dean W. P. Few of the chair of 
English in Trinity Gollege has been 
elected president of that institution, 
to succeed Doctor J. G. Kilgo, re- 
cently made a bishop. Doctor Few 
has been fourteen years at Trinity, 
being like his predecessor, a native 
South Garolinian. His close connec- 
tion with the college made him the 
logical successor. 

President Enoch A. Bryan of Wash- 
ington State Gollege has tendered his 
resignation to take effect January 1 
next. He is a brother of President 
William Bryan of Indiana University, 
and has been at Washington since 
1893. Previous to that time he was 
president of Vincennes (Indiana) Uni- 
versity for eleven years. Mr. Bryan 
has been teaching since his gfraduation 
from college in 1878 and desires to take 
a rest. 

Doctor Louis A. Duhring, professor 
of dermatology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has resigned, on account 
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of ill health. For forty years Doctor 
Duhring has been in the service of 
the university as a teacher, and he has 
been the pioneer in the scientific work 
of his department. His original work 
has been of such eminence that both 
his name and his work are known all 
over the world. 

The retirement of Professor Miller, 
from the faculty of the University of 
Kansas, after a career as a teacher ex- 
tending through sixty-two years, has 
made necessary the election of a new 
head of the department of mathemat- 
ics. For this position Professor John 
Wesley Young has been engaged. His 
teaching experience is a broad one, 
taking in Cornell, Northwestern, and 
Princeton Universities. He has won 
distinction in the higher realms of 
mathematics, having published several 
authoritative articles on subjects in 
this field. 

Mr. L. S. Griswold has resigned the 
chair of geology at the Missouri School 
of Mines. Professor Griswold in- 
tends to give his entire time to con- 
sulting work. Professor Guy Henry 
Cox, formerly assistant professor of 
mineralogy and petrography at the 
Missouri School of Mines, has been 
placed in charge of the department of 
geology and mineralogy at that insti- 
tution. Mr. J. W. Eggleston has been 
appointed assistant professor of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at this school. 
Mr. Eggleston is a graduate of Am- 
herst and of Harvard and has had an 
extensive experience in teaching geol- 
ogy and mineralogy in the Colorado 
School of Mines and Harvard Univer- 
sity. Professor Eggleston will enter 
upon his new duties September first. 

Doctor Karl Pietsch, associate pro- 
fessor of romance philology at the 
University of Chicago, has been elect- 
ed a corresponding member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, for achieve- 
ments in grammatical and etymolog- 
ical researches in Spanish. The num- 
ber of corresponding members of the 
Academy in the United States is very 



limited, and the election of Professor 
Pietsch is accordingly regarded as a 
high honor. 

Professor L. G. Parker, associate in 
civil engineering at the University of 
Illinois, has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in the Rail- 
road Engineering College, Chetung, 
Province of Szechuan, China, and is to 
begin service in the fall. Mr. Parker 
was graduated from Illinois in 1902 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil Engineering, and for four 
years was instructor in elementary 
and topographical surveying, and for 
the past year has been teaching 
graphic statics and structural engi- 
neering. 

President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College was reminded of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as head of 
that institution by the presentation of 
a gold lined silver bowl by the mem- 
bers of the faculty. He has seen the 
college grow from 199 students to 346, 
and the faculty increase from twelve 
to twenty-six members. Of the twelve 
members of the faculty when President 
Hyde first came to Bowdoin but fivci 
remain, Professor Henry L. Chapman, 
Professor Henry Johnson, Professor 
George T. Little, Professor William 
A. Moody and Professor Charles C. 
Hutchins. 

Doctor Elizabeth Wallace of the 
University of Chicago is the recipient 
of the first graduate fellowship to be 
established at the Woman's College of 
Madrid. Miss Wallace will spend the 
first six months of the year 1911 in 
residence there for the purpose of 
making a study of the life of Fernan 
Caballero, Spain's great woman novel- 
ist. The University of Chicago owns 
a series of seven to eight hundred let- 
ters written by Caballero to Antoine 
de Latour. They cover the years 1856- 
1876 and form a remarkable literary 
memoir of a most critical period in the 
history of modern Spain. 

The highest honor yet accorded an 
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Alabama educator was paid to Miss 
Julia S. Tutwiler by the board of trus- 
tees of the Alabama Normal College. 
Miss Tutwiler has for years been pres- 
ident of the institution, and her work 
in the educational field has attracted 
attention all over the South. At the 
meeting of trustees the office of pres- 
ident emeritus was created, and Miss 
Tutwiler was elected to the position 
for life. The board elected Professor 
George W. Brock president for a term 
of three years. 

Doctor George A. Hubbell, a former 
member of the faculty of Transylvania 
University and now of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been made president of 
the Lincoln Memorial Institute at 
Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, succeed- 
ing Rev. William L. Stockberry. 

Mr. Alexander Suss Langsdorf, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering, has 
been appointed dean of the School of 
Engineering and will assume in July 
the duties of the office which Profes- 
sor Woodward relinquishes. Professor 
Langsdorf was born in August, 1877, 
and received his elementary education 
in the St. Louis public schools. He 
then entered Washington University, 
and was graduated a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Mechanical Engineering in 
1898. Having been appointed instruc- 
tor in physics immediately after grad- 
uation, he served two academic years 
in that capacity, and spent the inter- 
vening summer at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School, doing advanced work in 
physics. In the fall of 1900 he en- 
tered the graduate course at Cornell 
University, where he specialized in 
electrical and mathematical subjects, 
and received the degree of Master of 
Mechanical Engineering in June, 1901. 

Succeeding Professor Jeremiah 
Smith as Storey professor of law, Mr. 
Roscoe Pound, since 1903 dean of the 
law department of the University of 
Nebraska, next year will become a 
member of the Harvard Law School 
faculty. Professor Pound has had ex- 
perience as a teacher of law not only 



at the University of Nebraska, btit 
also at Northwestern University and 
the University of Chicago. Years ago 
Professor Pound was largely interest- 
ed in botany, and he is still a member 
of several botanic societies. He is a 
gfraduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, in the class of 1888, and since 
that time has also received the A. M. 
and Ph. D. degrees from the same in- 
stitution. Following his g^raduating at 
Nebraska he studied at the Harvard 
Law School. 

An experimental orchard under the 
care of the horticultural department of 
Iowa State Agricultural College has been 
established near Council Bluffs. The 
orchard is said to be almost an ideal one 
for an experiment station. The trees are 
in fine physical condition, and so situ- 
ated as to permit a wide series of ex- 
periments. An accurate record of the 
results obtained will be prepared by the 
men in charge, and will be distributed to 
the fruit raisers of the Missouri river 
valley. 

Tufts College has introduced a sys- 
tem of provocational studies. There is 
no revolutionary change in the require- 
ments, such as an elimination of a re- 
quired ancient language course for the 
A. B. degree, but a course very similar to 
the A. B. is offered without an ancient 
language, leading to the B. S. degree. 
In the School of Liberal Arts recogni- 
tion has been made of the demand for a 
more direct relation between the col- 
lege work as distinct from technical 
school work and the various occupations 
sought by educated men. The courses in 
general science and chemistry now con- 
tained in colleges have been remodeled 
and strengthened and they will lead to 
the B. S. degree. New courses have 
been outlined to suit the requirements of 
those who have some definite object in 
view for which college work gives prep- 
aration. New courses have been out- 
lined and lead to business, diplomatic 
service, journalism, organized philan- 
thropy, teaching, iForestry preparation, 
law preparation, medical preparation, and 
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all will lead to the A. B. or B. S. de- 
gree, according to the entrance credit of 
the student and his choice of optional 
studies in the courses. 

OBITUARY 

Professor Goldwin Smith, one of 
the most distinguished educators and 
writers of modern times, died at **The 
Grange," his home, in Toronto, June 
7, at the age of eighty-six years. His 
death was the result of a fall, causing 
a fracture of his thigh bone, which 
failed to knit. He was born at Read- 
ing, England, on August 23, 1823, and 
went to school at Eton and later at 
Oxford. In England he had been a 
teacher of the late King Eldward. 
Much of the broad liberalism that ex- 
ists in the world today can be traced 
to the direct influence of Professor 
Smith. All along the line of his long 
life he was seen taking the advanced 
position. He was an exponent of tol- 
eration in religious matters when in- 
toleration was the fashion among the 
"best people." He was a liberal in 
politics when liberalism was regarded 
at Oxford and in aristocratic England 
as a thing to be despised and detested. 
In other than the broadest questions 
Goldwin Smith was liberal, particular- 
ly with reference to the teaching of 
matters of fact and of science in uni- 
versities and other schools. Several 
years ago the University of Toronto 
conferred on him its honorary degree 
of LL.D. Not long ago Professor 
Smith caused a huge ripple of excite- 
ment among Canadians by publicly 
proclaiming himself in favor of annex- 
ation to the United States. . This is 
a dangerous subject in Canada, and 
those who may believe in it seldom 
say so. 

Doctor George Frederick Barker, 
emeritus professor of physics at the 
University of Pennsylvania and an in- 
ventor of scientific apparatus, died 
May 25, at Philadelphia. Professor Bar- 
ker was born in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, and was graduated from the 



Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, in 
1858. It is said he was the first man 
ever to make a chemical analysis of 
dead bodies, and he was the first to 
exhibit radium in this country, in 1899, 
He received the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy from Sheffield, that of doc- 
tor of medicine from Albanv, doctor 
of science from the University of 
Pennsylvania and doctor of laws from 
Allegheny College and McGill Univer- 
sity. He was United States commis- 
sioner to the Paris Electrical Exhibi- 
tion in 1881, delegate to the electrical 
congress and vice president of the jur>' 
of award, receiving the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor of France. In 
1884 he was United States commis- 
sioner to the Electrical Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. He was on the jury of 
awards at the World's Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893. He acted as an ex- 
pert on poisons in many criminal 
cases and as an expert in the Edison, 
Berliner and other patent suits. He 
was a member of a number of scien- 
tific societies and was seventy years 
of age. 

Doctor William H. Seaman, who, 
until his resignation a short time ago, 
was long connected with the faculty 
of the department of chemistry at 
Howard University, died in Washing- 
ton on June 12. He was bom in New 
York City on November 1, 1837. Doctor 
Seaman was the official principal ex- 
aminer in the Patent Office. He had 
been in the Patent Office for thirty-one 
years, having been appointed from 
New York April 1, 1879. as third as- 
sistant examiner, and passed succes- 
sively through the various grades, be- 
coming principal examiner March 1. 
1906. He received his doctor's degree 
from Harvard, was graduated in law 
from Columbia College, Washington, 
in 1872, and was admitted to the bar 
immediately afterward. Doctor Sea- 
man was a fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, a member of the University and 
the Cosmos clubs of Washington, edi- 
tor of the Microscopical Journal for a 
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number of years, and for some time 
lately has furnished abstracts of for- 
eign patents to the technical press. He 
was also a linguist, doing much work 
in French and German. 

Professor Franklin Clement Robin- 
son, the second oldest professor of 
Bowdoin College, and the leading 
chemical expert in Maine, died May 26 



at the Maine General Hospital at 
Portland. Death was due to Bright's 
disease, with which he had been ill for 
several months. He was born at East 
Orrington, Maine, April 24, 1852, and 
is survived by a widow and three sons. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege with the class of '73; received his 
A. M. in 1876, and a LL. D. in 1903. 



THE CREED OF A CREATIVE SPIRIT 

By HAROLD H. CORYELL 

COIlNWALIrX>N-HUDSON, NBW YORK 



1 BELIEVE that : To exchange services 
is a sign of health ; to receive and not 
give is a sign of invalidism or para- 
sitism.. 

More people suffer from their inaction 
than from their action. 

You should not work to support your- 
self, but to make life supportable. 

An ideal, a purpose is like a magnet; 
things which would otherwise be mere 
meaningless, isola(ted facts are drawn 
by it into a whole full of significance; 
it gives unity and meaning to life; it is 
the soul of life. 

Half the joy in life is in wanting 
something; the other half is getting it. 

They are poor parents whose children 
are not better than they are. 

Only those who take life seriously 
feel like laughing; others are bored. It 
takes a purpose to make a man merry. 

Never put off until tomorrow what 
you want to do today. 

Don't worry; he who worries suffers 
both that which happens and that which 
does not. 

"Waiting for inspiration" protecteth a 
multitude of loafers. 

What is temptation to a weak man 
is opportunity to a strong one. 

Complaints are testimonials of ineffi- 
ciency, for an efficient man is so en- 
grossed in getting rid of what dissatis- 
fies him that he has no time to com- 
plain. 



Economics is* the science of saving 
life by the expenditure of moriey, not of 
saving money at the expense of life. 

Any industry in whicn all who partic- 
ipate do not profit is run at a loss or 
else dishonestly ; dishonestly if all do not 
share in the profits, uneconomically if 
they cannot. 

Non-resistance of present evils is par- 
ticipation in them. 

Enjoy your pleasures to the limit; 
only this way will you get a surfe't and 
seek something better. 

Greatness consists not in avoidin » mis- 
takes but in surmounting them. 

The best modesty is not so much a 
feeling of inferiority to others as a belief 
in the possibility of your own improve- 
ment. 

History is the record of those few 
positive characters who have forced their 
personality on the passive and negative 
mass. 

Better be a crooked tree than a dead 
one, for while there is life there is hope. 

Better do wrong than do nothing. 

Freedom without ability is worthless; 
ability without freedom is torturing. 

A poor workman blames his tools, a 
good one gets better ones. 

You can measure a man by what he 
asks of others ; he is the unsought resi- 
due. 

Self-depreciation is only an excuse 
for irresponsibility. 
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Alfalfa, the Great Forage Plant, by F. D. 
Coburn (Country Life in America). A won> 
derful forage plant 

The Country Gentleman^s Art, by George 
F. Pentecost, Jr. (Architectural Record). 
Specifications for the working out of land- 
9cape gardening. 

(jo-operation— Onions and C6tton, by Will 
Payne (Saturday Evening Post, June 25). Im- 
portant industries in Texas. 

A Garden of Fungi, by Jacques Boyer 
(Scientific American, June 18). The object 
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in the world. 
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Buflfum (Saturday Evening Post, June 4). 
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(Outlook, June 25). A description of a 
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The New Hired Man, by Donald C. 
Shafer (Saturday Evening Post, June 4). 
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tric power is obtained from the little brook. 
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Barnes (Harper's Weekly, June 4). A plea 
for the^ passage of the "Appalachian Bill," in 
which is set forth the urgent need of con- 
gressional action to protect the timber sup- 
ply of the Appalachian watershed. 

ART 

An Artist on the Cat in Art, by Arthur 
Tomson (Century). A difficult but fascinating 
model. 

C>x;slea: The Home of Four Artists, by 
Frank Miles Day (Country Life in America). 



A modem home and studios bailt on the mins 
of an old Pennsylvania farmhouse and buiL 

The Evolution of ARCHrrBcrusAL Okka- 
MENT, by G. A. T. Middleton (Ardiitectiml 
Record). Fifth of a series. Ornament with 
a foliage basis ; the Gothic School of the Euro- 
pean Continent 

The Import of Art, by William M. Chase 
(Outlook, June 25). An interview with Wal- 
ter Pach. 

Is Drawing to Disappear in Artistic In- 
dividuality, Charles Hovey Pepper (World 
Today). A sketch of the work of Maurice 
Prendergast, giving a painter's opinion of an- 
other painter's work. 

A New System of Color PHorocaAPHT 
(Scientific American, June 18). An improved 
method which overcomes many difficulties in 
taking pictures in colors. 

The Painter of "Dlana of the Tides," by 
Walter Prichard Eaton (Everybody's). A 
study of an artist. 

Old Brass and Copper Utensils, by Walter 
A. Dyer (Country Life in America). First 
of a series of articles cm antiques and col- 
lecting. 

A Second Frederic Remington, by Edwin 
Emerson (Columbian). Edward Borein, a 
young Calif omian, who has shown a remark- 
able ability as an artist who is true to nature 
in his work. 

Tom Browne, Artist and Man, by R. S. 
Warren Bell (Strand). A character sketch. 
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According to Faith, by Oara R T^w ghiin 
(Harper's Bazar). A story. 

Adventures in Neurasthenia, by O. Hcnrr 
(Cosmopolitan). Some experiences of a 
nerve-sick man seeking health. 

AiLSA Paige, by Robert W. Chambers (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, June 18). Civil War 
story. 

At GuNtiANi's, by Horace Annesley Vacbell 
(Strand). The story of the lady without an 
appetite. 

The Battle in Carber's Brain, by Fred- 
erick Palmer (Wide World). The love-story 
of a young navy officer. 

Brother Squar£-T(»s, by Rudyard Kipling 
(Delineator). The eighth of a new series of 
tales of Dan, Una and Puck of Pook*s HilL 
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Caesar's Captain, by Captain Harold Ham- 
mond, U. S. A. (St Nicholas). A story of 
an incident which actually occurred at 
Siboney, Cuba, in July, 1898. 

The Campaign Tiout, by Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews (Scribner's). Story of a 
camiHng trip. 

Chanixr Rao, Criminal Expert, by Brins- 
ler Moore (Pearson's). The first of a new 
series of unusual detective stories, each com- 
plete in itself. 

The Charity Ball^ by Zona Gale (Delin 
cator). A story. 

Corporal Ranis, by John Regnault Ellyson 
(Metropolitan). A Civil War story. 

The Cuyler Case, by Kingsland Crosby 
(Ainslee's). Complete novel. 

Daniel in the Lion's De^, by K L. Camp- 
bell (Saturday Evening Post, June 18). A 
very exciting story from the "Back-blocks" of 
New South Wales. 

Daniel Tank and the Unfinished FIght, 
by P. C. MacF'arlane (Pearson's). The story 
of a practical politician, a reforming editor 
and a fighting speech. 

A Dead^ame Sport, by Harris Dickson 
(Saturday Evening Post, June 11). "Ole Re- 
liable" entertains an angel and catches the 
devil. 

Mr. Durgan and the Ampeer Puffs, by 
Maude Radford Warren (Harper's). A story. 

Fannie, by Ralph Berfengren (Every- 
body's). A burlesque pirate story. 

The Golden Web, by Anthony Partridge 
(Ainslee's). Beginning of a serial. 

(jOSNELl's Girl, by Leo Crane (Harper's 
Weekly, June 25). A story. 

Grandfather Bixby, Nurse, by Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart (Lippincott's). The part he 
took in bringing about a reunion and reconcil- 
iation between a young married couple. 

The Heart That Was Agitated, by L. 
Frank Tooker (Century). A Spanish story. 

The Heart Mender, by Rupert Hughes 
(Saturday Evening Post, June 18). The story 
of a country doctor's operation. 

The Heart of Coronation, by Mary Heaton 
Vorse (American). A tale of the lost at sea. 

Her Husband's Letters, t^ the author of 
"The Other Woman" (Cosmopolitan). The 
husband's heart-story as told in his corre- 
spondence with his wife. 

His Loyal Heart, by Elizabeth Jordan 
(Harper's Bazar). A story. 

How Parson Page Went to the Circus, by 
Eliza Calvert Hall (Cosmopolitan). The last 
of the "Aunt Jane" series. 

Home, by Mary Heaton Vorse (Woman's 
Home (Companion). A Fourth of July story. 

An Idol of Clay, by Elmore Elliott Peake 
(Saturday Evening Post, June 25). The story 
of a girl's love, and what caused her to 
change her mind. 

An Independence Day Reception, by Caro- 
lyn Wells (St Nicholas). A "Betty" story. 

In the Black Shadow, by Edward Price 



Bell (Wide World). The story of a young 
farmer. 

The Irony of Chance, by Frank Harris 
(Forum). An English story. 

The Ivory Ring, by J. Birch (Wide World). 
Story of a magic gift of a dying Kaffir. 

Joan of the Mills, by James Oppenheim 
(Metropolitan). A story of factory life. 

The Last Castle, by Margarita Spalding 
Grerry (Smart Set). A complete novel. 

The Lady Thalia, by Henry C. Rowland 
(Lippincott's). A complete novel. 

The Laying of the Monster, by Theodosia 
Garrison (Everybody's). A dainty story of 
schooled emotions. 

A L^PARDESs AND Her Spots, by Mabel 
Thayer laccaci (Smart Set). A story of a 
New England family. 

Little Anna and the Gentleman Adven- 
turer, by Fannie Heaslip Lea (Century). A 
love story. 

The Little Woman and the Busy Man, by 
Elanor Hoyt Brainerd (Ladies Home Jour- 
nal). They add another chapter to their little 
romance. 

The Lonely Grave, by W. T. Kerridge 
(Wide Worid). A story of the West Aus- 
tralian goldfields. 

The Looting of the "Eurania," by W. B. 
M. Ferguson (Popular, July 15). A complete 
novel. 

The Lottery Man, by Rida Johnson Young 
(Green Book). The story of the play of the 
same name. 

Madame X, by John L. Powell (Colum- 
bian). Novelized from Alexandre Bisson's 
powerful drama of the same name. 

The Man in the Bath Towel, by F. Sid- 
ney Woolf (Strand). The story of a bet. 

The Man of Peace, by L. Frank Tooker 
(Pearson's). A tale of the sea and a man 
who would rather laugh than fight 

The Man in the Tree, by (Tharles Egbert 
Craddock (Century). A storv of the country 
of the outlaw. 

The Man in the Shadow, by Percival Gib- 
bon (Ladies Home Journal). The strange 
romance of a man and girl who saw him. 

My Friend the (]doK, by George Pattullo 
(Pearson's). A story of (^wland where men 
mix fun with work and love. 

Nathan's Little Old Lady, by Lucine 
Finch (American). The abduction of Nancy 
Pecksmith. 

The New Process, by G. E. Foster (Wide 
World). A most unusual story. 

The Pan-Americans, by Francis Lynde 
(Popular, July 1st). A complete novel. 

Phoebe Among the Thespians, by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore (American). The story of 
an impressionable girl. 

Old Well- Well, by Zane Grey (Success). 
A baseball story. 

The One, by Inez G. Thompson (Pear- 
son's). A romance of the smart set — a real 
love story. 
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Rattlesnake and the Km, by Alfred Henry 
Lewis (Popular, July 1). A story about an 
episode of cowboy life. 

The Readolescencx gf Mb. Tibbs^ by Porter 
Emerson Browne (Cosmopolitan). A taste 
of the wine of youth and how it worked. 

A Renegade Mother, by Inez Haynes Gill- 
more (Success). Anotixer Janey story. 

The Restless Traveller, by £. Phillips Op- 
penheim (Strand). A strange story. 

SoENCE Is Golden, by Neith Boyce (Amer- 
ican). The story of an American girl's clever 
conquest. 

The Slowcoach, by Edward Verrall Lucas 
(Outlook, June 25). The beginning of a serial 
story of roadside adventure. 

The Substitute, by Effie Ellsler Weston 
(Smart Set). A short play. 

Susan CIegg's "Improvements," by Anne 
Warner (Woman's Home Companion). Her 
experiences with the young architect. 

The Turning Point, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin (Scribner's). A country story. 

The Valley of Paradise, by Grace Kcon 
(Woman's Home Companion). A love story. 

The Vanishing Debutantes, by Newton A. 
Fuessle (Columbian). The story of the mys- 
terious disappearance of six of New York's 
most beautiful young society debutantes. 

The Wings of the M(»ning, by Calvin H. 
Luther (Scribner's). A desert story. 

A Wooing of Romantic Days, by Eleanor 
Atkinson (Ladies Home Journal). The 
touching story of one of the most remarkaUe 
love romances in history. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The Autobiography of a Country School- 
teacher (World's Work). The experience 
which won third prize in the teacher's com- 
petition. 

Biological Analogies in History, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (Outlook, June 11). The 
Romanes lecture, delivered at Oxford Univer- 
sity, June 7, 1910. 

Bargain in College Education, by Ralph 
Bergengren (Technical World). An article 
which describes the newly incorporated plans 
of Massachusetts College to divide an entire 
state into educational centers and offer col- 
lege education at a nominal tuition fee to 
the people. 

The College Where Lincoln got his De- 
gree, by William Chalmers Covert (Interior, 
June 4). The history of Knox College. 

The Educational Trust, by Hugo Mun- 
sterberg (Metropolitan). The attitude of the 
general public towards the school. 

Educational Engineers, by Booker T. 
Washington (Outlook, June 4). What a coun- 
try school should be like, and the kind of a 
teacher who can make the model school. 

Farm School for the City Boy, by S. L. 
Walsh (Technical World). What one man 
has done to train idle, mischievous city boys 
to have a proper respect for the rights of 
others. 



The Lagging Half, by Eleanor Atkinson 
(World Today). A discussion of what the 
schools should do for the backward child 

Playgrounds and American Child Life, 
by J. Howard Frick (Interior, June 23). First 
of a series of articles, which describes a 
typical Philadelphia center. 

The Pressure on the Prc^essok, tran- 
scribed by Walter E. Wcyl (Saturday Even- 
ing Post. June 11). The problems which the 
professors in the modem colleges and univer- 
sities have to meet in their home life. 

Paris School Days, by (jeorge S. ChappeH 
(Architectural Record). How the student 
lives and works at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

The Right Way to Teach Zoology, by 
WiUiam T. Homaday (Outlook, June 4). The 
defects of the present methods of teaching are 
discussed, and the proper way to teach the 
subject is explained. 

Seeing Sounds, by Robert Alden Sanborn 
(Delineator). Love, a study of lips, and 
patience now make dumb children able to 
speak and understand. 

A School With a Real Teacher, by Cas- 
par F. Goodrich (Worid's Work). A Con- 
necticut Englishman who prepared boys for 
life. 

A School for Making Healthy Boys, by 
Henry Wysham Lanier ('World's Work). A 
high school on a farm for Baltimore lads. 

Where Bad Boys Are Made Over, by C T. 
Wettstein (Christian Herald, June 22). Won- 
derful story of the Rauhe Haus, in Haw- 
burg, which reclaimed thousands who were 
seemingly incorrigible. 

FINANOAL 

The Central Bank, by (Tharles G. Dawes 
(World Today). The objection to it, and 
the substitute for it in the United States. 

The (jOld Brick and the Gold Mime, by 
Emerson Hough (Everybody's). Fake min- 
ing schemes that steal the people's savings. 

The Security of Investment in Mexico, 
by Theodore K Long (World Today). The 
financial situation in general. 

HISTORICAL 

Alexander Bell and the Telephone (Sci- 
entific American, June 4). The story of a 
great invention. 

The Author of "The American Flag," by 
James Grant Wilson (Century). A bio- 
graphical sketch of Joseph Rodman Drake. 

Autobiographical Notes, by Jane Addams 
(American). One of a series tellini^ of twen- 
ty years at Hull House. An article which 
deals with the problems of poverty. 

The Evolution of the Cbw Pony, by W. 
Anson (Recreation). How he has changed 
since the West became more thickly populated. 

The Home Life of Johnson, by (ilonel W. 
H. Crook (Saturday Evening Post, June 18). 
Recollections of an officer of the White House. 

The Home Life of Lincoln, by Colonel W. 
H. Crook (Saturday Evening Post, June 4). 
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Personal recollections of an officer of the 
White House. 

Humor in the Days of the Pharoahs^ by 
Charles Johnston (Harper's 'Weekly, June 25). 
Customs of ancient Egypt. 

Inspector Byrnes and the Third Degree, 
by Frank Marshall White (Harper's Weekly, 
June 18). Some memories of the famous head 
of the New York Detective Bureau. 

A Man op East and West, by Edj^ar 
Beecher Bronson (Century). A biographical 
sketch of Clarence King, geologist, savant, and 
wit. 

The True Story of the Liberty Bell, by 
Wilfred Jordan (Ladies Home Journal). A 
stormy history. 

An Unfinished Crime, by Paul van Dyke 
(Scribner's). An incident of English his- 
tory. 

HOME AND SOCIAL 

The Business Girl's Ideals, by Robert 
Haven Schauffler (Success). An interesting 
article which presents the marriage problem 
from the business girl's viewpoint. 

A Charming House and Grounds, by Wil- 
son Eyre (Architectural Record). A descrip- 
tion of the residence of B. van H. Schultz, 
Esq.. 

The Chambless Roadtown, by Milo Hast- 
ings (Success). A plan whereby every home- 
dweller may enjoy the combined comforts of 
country and city life. 

Contemporary Apartment Building in 
New York City, by H. W. Frohne (Archi- 
tectural Record). An article on the archi- 
tectural defects of large apartment houses. 

A Day With a "Mannequin" (Strand). 
How beautiful dresses should and should not 
be worn. 

The Eskimos of Labrador, by W. W. Per- 
ritt (Wide World). An account of the man- 
ners and customs of those hardy dwellers in 
the Arctic wilds. 

Frozen Foods, CjOOd and Bad, by Wallace 
R. Harris (American Home). How they are 
made, and what materials are used. 

The Great American Order, by Henry 

Mann (Columbian). A statement of the 
character and motives of the Order of Elks. 
Greater Love Hath No Man, by F. W» 
Splint (Harper's Weekly, June 25). Some 
acts of heroism by firemen. 

How China Is Fighting Against Opium, 
by Ching Chun Wang (World Today). What 
the Chinese government is doing to stamp out 
a great evil. 

In Conflict With the "Black Hand," by 
William Lord Wright (Wide World). A de- 
scription of the -manner in which the United 
States Government has been dealing with a 
gang of criminals. 

The Markets of Paris, by Mrs. John Van 
Vorst (Lippincott's). How marketing is done 
in Paris and the customs of the market- 
women. 

The Nimble Sixpence by Robert Shackle- 



ton (Saturday Evening Post, June 18). How 
it is taught to go slow. 

Our House in Order by Juliet Everts Robb 
(Outlook, June 18). The problems of the 
home, and what can be done to remedy pres- 
ent conditions. 

Pinching the Pocketbook (Cosmopolitan). 
The second of a series of articles on the 
most far-reaching and vital problems of the 
day. The facts of an intolerable situation 
given in a complete, fair, and impartial way. 

Rich Women With an Aim, by Hyman 
Strunsky (Christian Herald, June 8). What 
the woman of wealth has done and is doing 
in the field of social and industrial activities. 

The Rural Dqjvery Man, by Bertha Poole 
Weyl (Woman's Home Companion). What he 
means to the people in the country. 

The Side Door, by Alice Mac(70wan and 
Grace MacCjowan Cooke (Everybody's). A 
story involving a phase of the negro Question 
often ignored by students. 

The Social Life of an Army Post, by 
Gwendolen Overton (Delineator). An aris- 
tocracy within a democracy, where official 
rank decides precedence from drawing-room 
to commissariat. 

The Suburban Residence of the Faciyic 
Northwest (Architectural Record). A few 
examples of recent work. 

Women as Life-Savers,- by Nina Carter 
Marbourg (American Home). How they do 
their work on the beaches and at natatoriums. 

Working for the Babies, by Charlotte A. 
Aikens (American Home). What is being 
done for poor children in the large cities. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

Additions to Chicago's Skyune, by Peter 
B. Wight (Architectural Record). A few re- 
cent skyscrapers. 

America in China^ by Thomas F. Millard 
(Forum) The question of railroad develop- 
ment in CThina. 

An American Museum of Safety, by Dr. 
William H. Tolman (Metropolitan). A move- 
ment for safeguarding life in the interests 
equally of employer and employed. 

Before and After a Tariff on Zinc Ore, 
by W. S. Jensen (National). How an im- 
portant industry was rebuilt by the tariff 
placed on zinc ore. 

Burning Money in Bundles, by Maximilian 
Foster (Saturday Evening Post, June 11). 
How the coal question is dealt with by the 
average man of today. 

Cassatt and His Vision, by C. M. Keys 
(Worid's Work). How half a billion dollars 
were spent in ten years to improve a single 
railroad. 

A City's Dream of a City, by Ernest Poole 
(Everybody's). Description of a model city. 

Earthquake Proof Houses, by Edward I. 
Pratt (Technical World). How buildings are 
constructed to withstand earthquakes. 

Firecrackers, by Erick Pomeroy (St. Nich- 
olas).* How the Chinese make them. 
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Gas, by Harold Whiting Slauson (Saturday 
Evening Post, June 25). How it is obtained, 
and its value to the world today. 

How Your Fishing Rod Is Made, by Harry 

• H. Dunn (Technical World). A pleasant and 

remunerative employment for men and women 

who can do things with their hands and with 

small tools. 

The Nam-Ti Bridge, by G. Bodin (Scien- 
tific American, June 11). A remarkable new 
railway bridge in Southern China. 

The Panama Canal as it Is, by Joe 
Mitchell Chappie (National). A collection of 
articles which describe the work being done 
on the great canal, and tells of the social life 
and customs among the workers there. 

The Reforestation of a Great City, by J. 
H. Prost (World Today). What is being done 
in Chicago to plant trees and beautify the 
city. 

Salmon Fishing on the Atlantic C6ast, 
by Douglas Wetmore Qinch (Recreation). 
Description of a great industry. 

Some Votaries of Bruges, by Charles Henry 
White (Harper's). An article descriWng the 
work of the lacemakers of Bruges, and an 
explanation of the poverty of the people. 

The Truth About Concrete, by Benjamin 
Brooks (Technical World). A discussion of 
the use of concrete, and examples of cases 
where it proved very unsatisfactory. 

To Cut Scotland in Two, by Cecil Bem- 
bridge (Technical World). A notable project 
for the construction of a huge canal through 
Central Scotland. 

The Untrained Woman's Chance in Life, 
by Anne Shannon Monroe (Delineator). Sec- 
ond article of a series, which tells how one 
may overcome a natural timidity. 

Washing Away a City's Hills, by Philip 
R. Keller (Worid Today). How Seattle has 
reformed nature in the interests of commerce. 

What Are the Railroads Worth? by 
Henry L. Gray (Saturday Evening Post, June 
18). How the Government should determine 
their value. 

What the Railroads Are Doing to Open 
UP Newfoundland, by Sir Edward Morris 
(Review of Reviews). Description of a beau- 
tiful country, and an ideal place to spend a 
vacation. 

World's Greatest Seaport, by Charles Fred- 
erick Carter (Technical Worid). Plans for en- 
larging the New York harbor. 

LEGAL 

An International C6urt of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, by James Brown Scott (Outlook, June 
18). Address delivered at the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration. 

Mysteries of the Law, by Melville Davis- 
son Post (Saturday Evening Post). The bit 
of paper. 

Slow Justice, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, June 4). Methods 



through which justice is delayed are described 
and explained. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

The Amateur Nurse and Patient, by 
Mary Stewart Cutting (Harper's Bazar). Di- 
rections for caring for an invalid at home. 

An Anti-vivisection ExHiamoN, by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson. One example of the ex- 
tremes to which well-intentioned peoi^e some- 
times go in order to prove their case. 

ARTiFiaAL Radium Baths and Drinking 
Water, by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz (Scientific 
American, June 4). How curative effects are 
imparted to inactive water or can be used to 
increase the efficiency of natural springs. 

Cancer as Known Today, by Isaac Levin 
(Review of Reviews). The basis of hope to 
the cancer patient due to modem surgery. 

Deathbeds and Dividends, by Allen L Ben- 
son (Pearson's). Why 600,000 people in the 
United States die every year from preventable 
causes. 

Dr. Robert Koch, the Father of Preven- 
tive Medicine, by John B. Huber (Scientific 
American, June 11). The achievements and 
life of a great scientific man. 

The Disease-Carrying House-FLy, by Dan- 
iel D. Jackson (Review of Reviews). An ar- 
ticle which describes the campaign against the 
housefly, tells of the danger to health caused 
by the By, and how to fi^t it 

The New Surgery, by W. W. Keen (Har- 
per's). The conquest of lockjaw. 

Poisons As Servants of Man, by J. Emile 
Blomen (Technical World). The uses and 
value of the treacherous poison, cyanide of 
potassium. 

The Quauty of Mercy, by Mabel Potter 
Daggett (Delineator). The new social service 
at the hospitals today makes the end of treat- 
ment the beginning of a new start in life. 

Too Many Medical Schools, by Edgar 
Allen Forbes (Worid's Work). The public 
health in danger from ill-trained graduates of 
low-grade colleges. 

Vivisection Animal and Human, by Diana 
Belais (Cosmopolitan). Examples and de- 
scriptions of operations performed in America 
for scientific research. 

Wiluam a. Evans and the Health De- 
partment OF Chicago, by Charles Edward A 
Winslow (Worid Today). A sketch of tbc 
chief and the municipal health department 

LITERARY 

The Devil's Advocate, by Brander Mat- 
thews (Century). Suggestions of what he 
might say about three celebrated writers. 

Keeping Tab on the World With Cup- 
pings, by Lewis Edwin Theiss (Saturday 
Evening Post, June 4). How newspaper clip- 
pings are collected and used. 

Mark Twain, by Henry Watterson (Amer- 
ican). An intimate memory. 

My Memories of Mark Twain, by W. D. 
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Howells (Harper's). A friend's memories of 
liis peculiarities. 

Mark Twain as an Orator^ by Charles 
Vale (Forum). The story of an eminently 
successful man. 

The Press and the Public, by Charles 
Kdward Russell (La FoUette's, June 4). Aris- 
tocracy and privilege maintained by controlling 
people's daily reading. 

The Passing of Bjornson, by Sigurd An- 
dersen (Green Book). A record of the Nor- 
'wegian's achievements. 

Selma Lagerlop, by Velma Swanston How- 
ard (Delineator). A character sketch of the 
wroman who has placed Sweden in the fore- 
f rcMit of letters. 

Warring on Injurious Insects, by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams (American). How science 
protects nature from insects. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 

The Actress and Her Clothes, by John 
D. Lopez (Green Book). They play a most 
important part 

The Business Side op the Circus, by Hart- 
ley Davis (Everybody's). An inside view of 
that great American institution. 

The Chorus Girl, by Antoinette Berton 
(Harper's Weekly, June 18). An account of 
an investigation of the chorus girl. 

Charles Frohman — ^An Enigma, by George 
Henry Payne (Metropolitan). Character 
sketch of a well-known theatrical man. 

A Day With the Orcus, by Martyn John- 
son (World Today). The manner in whidi 
the circus people live and work. 

Eglantina, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
(Ladies Home Journal). A romantic parlor 
play. 

GJounod's "Faust** (Strand). Some famous 
Marguerites. 

Historical Pageants in England and 
America, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer (Cen- 
tury). With practical suggestions for sim- 
ilar spectacles. 

The New Fourth of July, by Percy Mack- 
aye (Century). Practical suggestions for the 
production of patriotic pageants. 

Summer Tricks for Idu Actors, by Clarice 
Vallette (Green Book). Keeping the July 
wolf at bay. 

Training Wild Animals, by Lewis Edwin 
Thesis (Pearson's). How animals of all 
kinds are trained for domestic or professional 
purposes. 

The Upstart^ by Thomas Barrv (World 
Today). A humorous comedy aimed against 
more complex problematic and satiric drama, 
condensed by Louis France Pierce. 

A Violin Village, by Louis E. Dew (Out- 
look, June 25). The story of a quaint village. 

Why We Should Sing in English, by 
David Bispham (Century). Reasons why the 
English language should not be ignored by 
singers. 



POLITICAL 

The Assassination- of Plehve (Strand). 
In this article the secrets of the Russian Revo- 
lutionary Party are revealed to the public for 
the first time by one of their own body — one 
of the men who killed Plehve. 

Beating the Monroe Doctrine, by Ather- 
ton Brownell (Harper's Weekly, June 18). 
An interesting and startling disclosure of our 
foreign trade relations. 

The Colonial Policy of the United 
States, by Theodore Roosevelt (Outlook, 
June 18). A hitherto unpublished speech de- 
livered at the dinner given in his honor by 
the Nobel Prize Committee at (Hiristiania, 
Norway, on the evening of May 5. 

The Cost of Political Pork, by Arthur I. 
Street (Success). An article which shows 
how every citizen helps support congressional 
extravagance. 

The Democratic Situation, by Samuel 
Blythe (Saturday Eveninp^ Post, June 25). He 
tells of New York state m particular. 

The Englishman's Bigger Dollar, by Zach 
McGhee (World's Work). How co-operation 
holds down the cost of living. 

The Indulgent Wife, by Harrison Rhodes 
(Saturday Evening Post, June 25). A oossi- 
bility of 1990 politics. 

Judson Harmon of Ohio, by E. C. Hon- 
wood (World Today). A possible presi- 
dential candidate for the Democrats in 1912. 

King George's Problem, by (jeo#ge Bourne 
(Forum) . A serious complication of the great 
drama in English politics. 

Lo! the Conquering Hero, by Walter 
Wellman (Metropolitan). How Theodore 
Roosevelt conquered Europe. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Return, by Edward Mar- 
shall (Columbian). A character sketch of the 
former President, and an account of his lit- 
erary work while on his trip abroad. 

The Man Who Owns Cuba, by Robert 
Wickliffe Woollcy (Pearson's). The story 
of a wonderful adventurer who seems to 
have surprising connections at Washington. 

Milwaukee, a Socialist City, by Frederic 
Howe (Outlook, June 25). How the new 
Mayor will change the government of the 
city. 

My Opinion of Suffrage, by Margaret E. 
Sangster (Woman's Home (Companion). The 
reasons why one woman changed her atti- 
tude towards woman suffrage. 

The Measure of Taft, by Ray Stannard 
Baker (American). An account of Mr. Taft 
and of his administrative acts. 

Making Taxes Uniform, by Walter W. 
Pollock (La Toilette's, June 18). An equit- 
able valuation of land and buildings for tax- 
ing purposes. , , . « 

The New King and Queen, by Lady St. 
Helier (Outlook, June 11). A sketch of the 
lives and characters of the new rulers of 
England. 

A New Phase of Municipal Regulation, 
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by Henry C. Morris (World Today). The 
telephone dilemma that confronts Chicago. 

Our Blundering Diplomacy in the Far 
East, by Thomas F. Millard (American). 
Facts concerning the activities and mistakes 
of our state department in China and Japan. 

The Personal Recollections of Porfirio 
Diaz, President of Mexico (Cosmopolitan). 
The autobiography of a life full of dramatic 
incidents and huge accomplishments. 

The Press and the Public Official, by 
Julius Chambers (Forum). An article de- 
scribing the relations existing between the 
two. , 

Patriotism or Partisanship? by Alfred 
Henry Lewis (Pearson's). Being the last of 
the series entitled "The Betrayal of a Na- 
tion." 

The Plague of Municipal Misrule, by E. 
R. Johnstone (Christian Herald, June 15). 
Fourth article of the series on our country, 
its laws and its people. 

The Revival of the Democracy, by Charles 
Johnston (Harper's Weekly, June 18). A po- 
litical article. 

The Reaction in Russia, by George Ken- 
nan (Centurv). Second paper on a review of 
the events since January, 1905, telling about 
the Duma, the Czar, and the "True Rus- 
sians." 

The Revolution at Washington, by Alfred 
Henry Lewis (Cosmopolitan). An article on 
the politics of the present day. , 

Shall the Special Interests Rule? by 
William Kittle (La Follette's, June 18). Third 
article, the joker in the sugar schedule of the 
tariff. 

The Spirit of Democracy, by Lyman Ab- 
bott (Outlook, June 25). Second of a series 
of articles. A discussion of the tendency of 
Democracy. 

Side-Lights on Roosevelt, by Robert E. 
Livingston (Columbian). A presentation of 
unpublished incidents in his life at Montauk 
Point and Oyster Bay. 

Some Reflections on the Growth of the 
German Navy, by Elmer Roberts (Scribner's). 
Why Germany maintains a large navy. 

Shall the Special Interests Rule? by 
William Kittle (La Follette's, June 11). A, 
]>olitical article on the Insurgent movement 
in Congress. 

The Spirit of Democracy, by Lyman Ab- 
bott (Outlook, June 18). The first paper of 
a series of articles in which the author con- 
siders the effect of Democracy in the family, 
in education, in industry, and in the govern- 
ment. Subject of this paper is "The Birth of 
Democracy." 

The Truth About Japan (Columbian). In- 
terviews with eminent Japanese statesmen to 
confirm the assertion that Japan has never 
wanted war with the United States. 

When the Nine Kings Rode in London 
Town, by William Bayard Hale (World's 
Work). The princely pageant that followed 
the bier of Edward VII. 



Women in Politics, by "Anglo-American" 
(Harper's Weekly, June 4). A discussion of 
the prominent role that Englishwomen play 
in politics in contrast to the American 
woman's indifference. 

What Are You Gouig to Do About It? by 
Charles Edward Russell (Cosmopolitan). 
L<^slative graft and the Albany scandal is 
the title of the first of a series of articles on 
graft. 

RELIGIOUS 

The Bible in the Far East, by Claytoo 
Sedgwick Cooper (Century). Bible study in 
Japan and China, and its effect upon social 
and moral reforms. 

Bescher Self-Revealing in His Own Par- 
lor, by James Monroe Hubbert (Interior, 
June 23). The story of a visit by theological 
students to the great preacher. 

A Circuit Rider's Wife (Saturday Even- 
ing Post, June 4). Some stray chapters from 
her experiences. 

A Circuit Rider's Wife (Saturday Even- 
ing Post, June 18). Some stray chapters from 
her experiences. 

The Humbug About a Decadent Chris- 
tianity, l^ Robert Francis Coyle (Interior). 
An article which proposes to show that Chris- 
tianity is more vital, aggressive, and more 
successful than ever before. 

How JOAO Fought the Idols, by Herbert 
C Withey (Christian Herald. June 15). The 
work of a native preacher in Portuguese West 
Africa. 

A Presentation at the Vatican, by John 
Kendrick Bangs (Harper's Weekly, June 11). 
An account of his [M'esentation to the Pope 
among a company of pilgrims. 

SaENCE AND INVENTION 

Airships and the Soul of Man, by Rich- 
ard Lc Galliene (Smart Set). The spiritual 
loss of the sky when the airship becomes more 
common. 

Bertillon and the Burglar's "Jimmy," by 
Jacques Boyer (Scientific American, June 11). 
A description of a recent invention, a dyna- 
mometer of special character which was in- 
vented by M. Bertillon. 

The Case of Paladino, l^ Joseph Jastrow 
(Review of Reviews). The methods of a me- 
dium, and the peculiarities in the case of the 
medium Peladino. 

The C6NTAGI0US Diseases of Metals (Sci- 
entific American, June 25). The researches 
of Prof. Ernest Cohen. 

A Giant Ruhmkorff Coil, by Jacques 
Boyer (Scientific American, June 4). A de- 
scription of its construction and principle. 

The German Dreadnought "Nassaxj* <^Sci- 
entific American, June 25). The first of the 
German fleet of Dreadnoughts to be com- 
pleted. 

How TO Escape from a Sunken Sub- 
marine (Scientific American, June 4). Meth- 
ods approved iand disapproved. 
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How Air Travel Began, by William John- 
son (Outlook, June 25). A description of the 
first flights. 

The Height of the Antarctic Continent, 
by Walter Langford (Scientific American, 
June 4). Explanation of data obtained in ex- 
peditions and a comparison of the Antarctic 
continent with the other continents. 

Hamilton's Round-Trip Aeroplane Flight 
FROM New York to Philadelphia (Scien- 
tific American, June 25). A remarkable crossr 
country flight. 

An Ingenious Torsional Wave Detector 
(Scientific American, June 4). A new form 
of detector for use in wireless telegraphy. 

In the Year of the C^met by Bailey Mil- 
lard (Technical World). Discussion of the 
questions which have been put to many scien- 
tific men in relation to the supposed effect of 
Halley's comet upon our pleasant planet. 

The Los Angeles Aqueduct, by Joseph 
Barlow Lippincott (Review of Reviews). The 
mountain source of the Los Angeles water 
supply, and how it is brought to the city. 

Mr. Fay's Cabinet Trick, by Sir Hiram 
Maxim (Strand). A $100.00 challenge to Mr. . 
Maskelyne. 

Mendelism and Womanhood, by C. W. 
Saleby (Forum). An article on a theory of 
heredity. 

A Motion Apparatus for Amateurs (Sci- 
entific American, June 4). Description of a 
simple apparatus. 

The Oceanographic Museum at Monaco, 
by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz (Scientific Amer- 
ican, June 11). Description of a unique scien- 
tific institute. 

Observing a Comet, by Edwin B. Frost 
(World Today). A sketch of the world-wide 
study of Halley's comet. 

Psychology and Daily Life, by H. Adding- 
ton Bruce (Outlook, June 25). Description of 
a number of experiments. 

Robbing the Thunder-Storm of Its Ter- 
rors, ^ by Donald Cameron Shafer (Country 
Life in America). The effect of lightning on 
the imagination. « 

A Telephonic Stethoscope (Scientific 
American, June 18). Description of a new 
invention. 

Telepathy, by Gouverneur Morris (Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 25). The triplets' 
triumph. 

The Temperature of the Stars, by Joseph 
Barton (Scientific American, June 18). How 
a scientist has succeeded in obtaining meas- 
urements of the temperatures of the stars. 

The Wearing Qualities of Manganese 
Steel, by J. F. Springer (Scientific Amer- 
ican, June 25). The result of experiments 
with a comparatively new material. 

What Is the Practical Use of Polar Re- 
search? (Strand). A symposium of famous 
explorers. 

Wireless Time Signalling to Sea from 
THE Eiffel Tower^ by F. Honore (Scientific 



American, June 18). Description of a new 
method for telling time at sea. 

SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner's). Tenth article — the Guaso 
Nyero; a river of the Equatorial Desert. 

The Albany-New York Aeroplane Flight 
(Scientific American, June 11). How Curtiss 
competed for the Scientific American Trophy 
and the New York World Prize. 

Batting, by Hugh S. Fullerton (American). 
What a good batter is to a big baseball team. 

Blazing a Trail for Motorists, by Stewart 
Ives De Krafft (Harper's Weekly, June 18). 
An account of the Glidden tour through thir- 
teen states. 

The Capitalization of Amateur Ath- 
letics, by James B. Connolly (Metropolitan). 
What the athletic trust is. 

Danger-Signals at Monte Carlo, by John 
Kendrick Bangs (Harper's Weekly, June 
How he was warned by picture postal cards 
sold outside the gambling palace. 

The ExaTiNG Sport of Inland Lake Rac- 
ing, by Howard J. Dennis (Country Life in 
America). A typical American pastime in 
which interest is becoming more general every 
year. 

The Flights of Rolls, De Lesseps, and 
Curtiss Compared, by Carl Dienstbach (Scien- 
tific American, June 18). Recent long-distant 
flights in the air described and compared. 

The "Fan" and His Ways, by Edward B. 
Moss (Harper's Weekly, June 11). The Amer- 
ican spectator as seen at a sporting contest. 

Golfing With the President, by A. E. 
Thomas (Everybody's). How President Taft 
plays golf. 

Hunting the Mountain Sheep, by CJeorge 
M. Richards (Recreation). A dangerous 
sport. 

How I Shot My First Elephant, by Mary 
Bridson (Wide World). An interesting ac- 
count of a first "kill." 

The Kingfisher at Home, by Howard H. 
Qeaves (Country Life in America). A de- 
scription of his life and methods of hunting. 

The Mysteries of Rowing, by Walter Camp 
(Century). A sketch of boat racing in Amer- 
ica. 

On Rowing, by Ellis F. Ward (Columbian). 
A presentation of some features of rowing. 

The Prize Ring, by Richard Barry (Pear- 
son's). A study for people indifferent to the 
big fight and lively interest for other folks. 

The Turn in Raong, by Herbert Ljrtle 
(Harper's Weekly, June 4). An exposition 
of the best manner in which to make the 
"turn" in racing. 

TRAVEL 

Among the Unknown Tribes, by Cecil H. 
Meares (Wide World). Last article of a 
series giving some incidents of a remarkable 
journey into the unknown region inhabited by 
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the **Eightccn Tribes" on the borders of China 
and Tibet 

The Cabin^ by Stewart Edward White 
(American). Personal experiences in the 
Sierras. 

CUMBING AND GilCPING IN THE CANADIAN 

Rockies^ by Agnes C. Laut (Country Life in 
America). Description of a delightful trip. 

The Enchanted Islands, by Beatrice Grim- 
shaw (Wide World). Second article of an 
account of a journey among fairy-like islands 
and painted and befeathered cannibals. 

Italy in Ckupgbcsik, by Ernest Peixotto 
(Scribner's). A comparison. 

Mr. Roosevelt in Europe^ by Lawrence F. 
Abbott (Outlook, June 4). How Mr. Roose- 
velt travels and what the European people 
think of him. 

Motoring in the Garden of Allah, by 
Blanche Wagstaff (Travel). Description of an 
interesting trip. 

May in Rome, by Hamilton W. Mabie (Out- 
look, June 11). A description. 

A New Rival to Yellowstone Park, by 
Hubert Harrison (Travel). A description of 
the new National Park. 

Our Caravan Tour, by Mrs. Fred Maturin 



(Wide Worid). The first instakoent of the 
story of a caravan tour through the English 
counties, which describes the authoress's un- 
fortunate experiences with Caravan No. 1 and 
"Over-the-Hills-and-Far-Away." 

A P<»tTUGESE Pilgrimage, by Robert Howard 
Russell (Harper's). The story of a trip to 
Portugal, including a journey on the special 
train of the Kin^ of Spain, on which the 
writer was not invited. 

A Remarkable Repubuc, by H. £. Brown- 
ing (Wide World). An account of the quaint 
little mediaeval Republic of Andorra. 

Seven Hours in Hawah, by George Hon 
Allen (La Follette's June 11). The first of 'a 
series of articles to be written on a round- 
the-world trip tells about a short visit in 
Hawaii and a conversation with two men who 
live there. 

A 300-MiL£ Rambuc in a Road-Cart, by J. 
B. Wanstall (Recreation). Incidents of a de- 
lightful journey. 

Taft the Traveler, by Sloane (K>rdoD 
(Travel). The President's method of travel- 
ing. 

Venice — a Sketch, by Mary King Wadding- 
ton (Scribner's). An interesting visit 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



EDUCATORS who do not see the litera- 
ture sent out by the New York State 
Eiducation Department cannot conceive of its 
beauty and worth. For every important cel- 
ebration of the year a beautiful volume is 
compiled and printed and sent to the schools 
of the state in advance of the event. The 
book issued in anticipation of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration last autumn was a com- 
plete and interesting history of the important 
events in the lives of explorer and inventor. 
It contained also directions for appropriate 
exercises for the schools. 

The latest volume to come from the New 
York State Education Department is "The 
American Flag," compiled and edited by Mr. 
Harlan Hoyt Horner, with an introduction by 
Doctor Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of 
Education. There are a hundred and ten 
pages beautifully illustrated in colors. All 
the flags which have been used in the making 
of the United States are reproduced and the 
history associated with them is given. 

It costs a great deal of money to issue these 
volumes, but it is money well spent. New 
York has set an example that other states 
might follow with profit to future citizens. 

A History of the United States, by S. E. 
Forman, Ph.D., is a text for the grammar 
school. It traces the growth of our country 
from its small and rude beginnings, and as 
an ever-growing nation, each successive ad- 
vance in that wave of civilization which has 



always been moving toward the West, to its 
present grand proportions. Special promi- 
nence has been given the Westward move- 
ment Review exercises are given at the end 
<Si each chapter for the assistance of the 
teacher, and topics are suggested for special 
reading. At the end of the book are outlines 
for the extensive reviews of great subjects. 
The Century Co., New York ; 419 pages ; $t.00 
net 

Waloen, by Henry David Thoreau, edited 
with an introduction and notes by J. Milnor 
Dorcy, A. M., instructor in English, His^h 
School, Trenton, N. J. This edition has been 
prepared for school use with the aim of fur- 
nishing at least one text which can be studied 
wholly for its stimulus. It should be care- 
fully taught There are in Walden pure na- 
ture descriptions and a g^reat deal of talk 
about real happiness, ideals, and the things 
of the soul. A great deal depends upon the 
teacher's ability to present the subject in the 
proper manner, in order to give the student 
the right understanding of the book. Charles 
E. Merrill Co.. New York: 437 pages. 

The Apollo Song Book, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Frederick E. Chapman and Charles 
E. Whiting, is a collection of songs which 
has been prepared especially for boys, and is 
intended for use in preparatorv schools, col- 
leges and glee clubs. Directions for the classi- 
fication of voices are given in the foreword, 
and each part is written on a separate staff 
in the octave in which it is to be sung. The 
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selections are classified as follows: Miscel- 
laneous songs, familiar songs, anthems, hymns, 
and patriotic songs. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago; 264 pages; $1.00. 

Faces and Phases op German Life, by 
Xheophilus Liefeld, former American Con- 
sul at Freiburg, Baden, Germany, presents 
some character sketches, in connection with 
mrhich are given a study of some phases of 
German life, and a description of the country, 
its inhabitants, its government, the habits and 
customs, and everytiiing that may serve to ex- 
plain the characteristics. The author has had 
exceptional advantages to become familiar 
'with his subjects, and presents his themes in 
an interesting manner. Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York; 316 pages; $1.50 net, postage 10 
cents. 

An Outline op English History, by Nor- 
man Maclaren Trenholme, professor of his- 
tory. School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, is a new text-book based on Cheyne/s 
"Short History of England," which aims to 
make the subject matter of English histoiy 
clearer and more significant to students. This 
outline should be found particularly useful by 
high school and college teachers giving either 
a short or long course based on Professor 
Chejmey's excellent text-book. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. New York, Chicago; 122 pages; 
50 cents. 

Paradise of Childhood, by Edward Wiebe, 
is a practical guide to kindergartners. A life 
of Fricdrich Froebel, by Henry W. Blake, A. 
M., is included, and the entire book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The purpose of the ^^ts- 
ent edition — the golden jubilee edition — ^is to 
present some of the later results of kinder- 
garten progress in comparison with the past. 
The book will be found a valuable aid to 
teachers and those interested in the purposes 
of the kindergarten. Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; 308 pages. 

Nature Drawing, edited by Henry Turner 
Bailey, consists of papers by various authors, 
which were, with one exception, written orig- 
inally for The School Arts Book, and pub- 
lished in that magazine during its first eight 
years. The various subjects deal with the 
study of nature drawing at different seasons, 
both in high schools and among the younger 
children. They constitute a handbook for 
teachers, and a guide to the lover of nature. 
The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. ; 164 pafi:es ; 
$1.50. 

Stories for Wakeland and Dreamland, by 
Anne Elizabeth Allen, is a collection of short 
stories for kindergarten and primary children. 
The little stories are told in an entertaining 
and interesting way. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.; 104 pages. 

Injured in the Course of Duty, by Wil- 
liam Hard and others, reprinted, with some 
additions, from Everybody's Magazine, is an 



exposition and some conclusions on the sub- 
ject of industrial accidents. The subject is 
thoroughly explained, gives the opinions both 
of employers and employees, and tells how ac- 
cidents happen, how they are paid for, and 
how they ought to be paid for. A plan is 
offered on which labor and capital can unite to 
the advantage of both. The Ridgway Com- 
pany, New York; 179 pages. 

ExERasES IN Elementary French, by Isa- 
dore H. B. Spiers, French master at the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, is an 
exercise book intended for use with the 
author's "Manual of Elementary French." The 
exercises follow the order of the Manual, and 
reference is made under each heading to the 
particular pa'ragraphs illustrated. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago; 65 
pages; 50 cents. 

The Psychology of Childhood, by Freder- 
ick Tracy, B. A., Ph.D., and Joseph Stimpfl, 
Ph.D., is a thorough revision of the earlier 
text of Dr. Tracy's well-known psychology. A 
series of new paragraphs and a seventh chap- 
ter have been added by the German author, 
and deal principally with abnormal mental con- 
ditions in child life. The simple or elementary 
disorders of the child's psychic life are de- 
scribed in close connection with the corre- 
sponding normal conditions D. C Heath & 
Co., Boston; 229 pages; $1.20. 

The Struggle for Missouri, by John Mc- 
Elroy, deals with the dispute between the 
North and the South before and during the 
Civil War to add to their side the state of 
Missouri. The political situation is explained 
at length, and the history of the Civil War in 
the West is also given. The National Tribune 
Company, Washington, D. C. ; 342 pages. 

Study Book in Engush Literature, by E. 
R. Hooker, is a text for use in schools and 
colleges. This book plans a course in liter- 
ature, from Chaucer to the close of the Ro- 
mantic Period, which is capable of being com- 
pleted in one year. The book includes bibli- 
ographies, references, and lists of reading. 
Through these, and through topics for study, 
the student is led to collect his own facts and 
to form his own opinions. The method is in- 
ductive, and also historical, in the sense that 
it presents the literature of a period as molded 
by previous literature and by the conditions of 
its age. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago; 324 pages; $1.00. 

What to Do at Recess, by George E. John- 
son, is a little book which tells the teacher 
what apparatus to provide, what games to play, 
and how to begin them. The needs of both 
boys and girls, in the primary, intermediate 
and grammar school ^ades, are considered, 
and many games suggested and explained. 
This book is full of suRgestions to teachers. 
Ginn and Company. Boston, Chicago, New 
York; 33 pages; list price, 25 cents. 



TRUE AND FALSE FREEDOM 

By ARTHUR B. FRIZELL 

UNIVBRSITY OF KANSAS 



WHEN a country-bred boy leaves 
the farm for the city, he re- 
joices at thought of the free- 
dom which the new life offers. He is 
to be released from the necessity of 
early rising, independent of changing 
weather, free to get rich quick and 
spend money in agreeable ways. But 
with larger knowledge of the world 
comes a change in his thinking. 
Spending money without restraint 
means becoming a slave to one's ap- 
petites. Getting rich turns out to be 
a slow process, to which, moreover, 
many are called but few chosen. Even 
a moderate degree of success involves 
submission to a far more rigid routine 
than the farmer knows and one which 
eventually becomes a hundred times 
more irksome than patient waiting on 
seasons of sowing and reaping. The 
successful capitalist is apt to think of 
the years when the song of the birds 
at daybreak called him to hard but 
healthful labor as a period of freedom 
compared with which those of his 
financial achievements seem one of 
gilded bondage, while the multitudes 
of the unsuccessful feel that they have 
followed a will o' the wisp, sacrificing 
true freedom- for false. 

Few can witness an athletic exhibi- 
tion without envying the bodily free- 
dom of the performer ; the circus rider 
or tumbler, the baseball pitcher, the 
ballet dancer seem independent of re- 
straints which untrained muscles im- 
pose on our motions. Now if we stop 
to ask how the athlete's freedom is 
obtained, we find that it is by patient, 
strenuous exercise. He relinquishes 



the false freedom of caprice, the lib- 
erty to do always what is most pleas- 
ant, to attain to a state of real liberty 
where the muscular activities are obe- 
dient to his will. 

In the student's life a false view of 
freedom is sometimes fostered by suc- 
cessive specialization, the freedom to 
study those things only which appear 
easy, interesting or commercially 
profitable and retain the liberty to 
think as you please about other ques- 
tions. One who specializes in this 
way gains possession of isolated facts 
or of a microscopic field or a special 
way of thinking. He loses the wider 
view of our known universe as a con- 
nected whole, no part of which is ex- 
empt from the constraining power of 
law. 

Now we are not free to regard even 
the material universe as a product of 
blind chance. Neither can we justify 
ourselves in taking such a position 
with respect to the moral or the spir- 
itual world. In all the fields there are 
indications of law which we may not 
ignore without intellectual dishonesty. 
A scientist feels that he is not deal- 
ing honestly with himself if he persists 
in holding an opinion contrary to the 
evidence of the facts or without put- 
ting it to the test of expferiment when 
this is possible. 

In the religious literature of the race 
is collected a vast mass of undeniable 
facts of spiritual experience. To ig- 
nore these facts is to subject oneself 
to the most insidious species of tyr- 
anny that can be set up in the human 
mind. 
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THE NEW GENERATION 

By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

PRBSIDBNT NATIONAL IDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

THE great point with the educator 
is to discover the elements of 
strength in each child. His ex- 
treme weakness should also be searched 
out, not to use as a club to correct him, 
but in order to break it up. The best 
way to do that is by appealing to his 
best, not by criticising his worst, I have 
seen the hands of children fall almost 
mechanically on the rulers and pencils 
which the teacher was charging them 
not to touch. The situation to be met is 
to make the child think of what he can 
do, not what he cannot do. 

This new point of view of the teach- 
er's duty makes the work of the class- 
room less wearing. Every child is to be 
made captain of his soul, instead of 
there being one conscience, and that the 
teacher's. 

You will see that with the new gener^ 
ation of teachers the comers of the 
mouth are turned up instead of down. 



NEAOGRAMS 

TEACHERS of America, go forth to your work of lifting 
humanity into finger touch with the Almighty, unawed by 
fear, unrestrained by pessimism, sustained by faith in the holi- 
ness of your mission, assured that you hold the strategic point 
in education, which ever must be the strategic point in civiliza- 
tion,— James Y. JOYNER. 

IT is against the men of prejudices that the fight for intro- 
ducing our work of industrial training must be made. We 
must overcome the prejudice that culture is confined to the 
classical course at college. Some of the most cultured men I 
have ever known have been scientists, and some of the great- 
est boors have been teachers of Latin and Greek. — ^James C 

MONAGHAN. 

OUR present system of teaching has produced a luxuriant 
crop of spineless and animated nobodies in our country 
because our children are not tau^t to work. Clearness, dis- 
tinctness and persistence in knowmg and thinking are lost at- 
tributes in our methods of study and discipline. — ^James M. 

GREENWOOa 

IN cities and large towns the summer vacation should be 
much reduced. This lengthening of the weekly school time 
has already begun in day schools which make much of manual 
training and industrial teaching, and the vacation schools, sum- 
mer camps and summer sessions are making head against the 
evils of the long vacation. — Chasles W. Euot. 

THE most interesting and vital topic for educators is the 
question as to whether the capacity acquired in one study 
can be transferred to another. It would seem from the experi- 
ments that have been observed that so far as the subject mat- 
ter is concerned it cannot be transferred, but so far as capac- 
ity is dependant upon the method pursued in the study, it is 
transferable to a considerable extent to studies in which the 
same method is used. So far as it is concerned with the 
amount of intensive work put into a subject, the capacity ac- 
quired is transferable to an indefinite amount. — A. Lawsence 
Lowell. 

COLLEGES with their narrow and false ideals of culture, 
with their ideas of educational values subject to direct 
utility, insist on their college methods in secondar^r schools and 
on filling the teaching positions in those schools with their own 
graduates and specialists. Their domination has reached a 
degree of intolerable impertinence. We are on the ground and 
know the needs of our pupils and are in a position to accept 
or reject suggestions from the colleges as may seem desirable. 
— Superintendent C. P. Cary. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING 



The National 
Education 
Convention 



The forty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Education Association held 

in Boston in July, 
bids fair to be chiefly 
remembered, first: 
for the election of a 
woman for the first time in the history 
of the organization as its president; and 
second, for the many denunciations of 
colleges for alleged inefficiency, for 
usurping the functions of the normal 
school in the training of teachers, for 
subserviency to the requirements of the 
Carnegie foundation, for arbitrarily es- 
tablishing senseless entrance require- 
ments, and thus forcing undesirable 
courses of study into high-school curri- 
cula, and for odier sins of omission and 
commission which have been widely com- 
mented on in the columns of the press. 
Much editorial comment has been de- 
voted to the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as president of the Association. 
The Outlook considers this the most 
noteworthy feature of the convention, 
but says in comment: "The office was 
not given to Mrs. Young as a tribute 
to her rare powers, fitting as such a dis- 



tinction would have been. Instead, this 
first woman president was put in only 
after a hard struggle in the course of 
which rather too much was made of her 
sex by over-zealous supporters." The 
result at any rate emphasizes the great 
advance that is being made by women 
in the educational field. The Boston 
Transcript thus editorially commented 
upon the result of the election: 

"It was a triumph for an element 
which desired a more democratic repre- 
sentation in the management, and also to 
some extent a victory for the women 
members, though a large proportion of 
the men helped them to achieve it. The 
conditions of the contest inclined the 
sympathies of the local public toward 
the choice that was made. The burdens 
of teaching are largely borne by the 
women of the country and the honors 
of the profession, in fair proportion, 
should also be theirs, when, as in this 
instance, they are worthy to wear them. 
The effect of the election of a woman 
upon the interests of this great associa- 
tion is yet to be shown, but it is the 
general belief that it will be healthy. We 
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cannot believe that it will disaffect the 
male members, while it is likely to have 
a stimulating effect upon the interest 
of women teachers and very appreciably 
add to the active membership among 
them." 

The presidential fight was strictly on 
sex lines. The Chicago woman's candi- 
dacy was opposed by a large number of 
men who contended that women were 
not qualified for executive positions in 
educational work. Mrs. Young's friends 
argued that her defeat would be a re- 
flection on her ability and on the wis- 
dom of the Chicago board of education 
in selecting her superintendent over a 
number of masculine candidates. They 
argued, moreover, that the men had held 
undisputed control of the National Edu- 
cation Association frcrni the outset and 
that the women, although in the major- 
ity, had been content to sit supinely by 
and merely observe. The time, they in- 
sisted, had come for women to assert 
themselves. 

That the women jvere interested only 
in recognizing the ability of Mrs. Young 
was demonstrated by the fact that they 
permitted the organization slate, except 
for the presidency, to go through as it 
was reported. They also agreed to the 
administration's plan for holding the 
1911 convention in San Francisco. Fol- 
lowing are the other officers who were 
elected: Treasurer, P. W. Springer, 
Michigan ; vice presidents, James Y. Joy- 
ner, Raleigh, N. C. ; Miss Julia Richman, 
New York ; F. I* Cook, Spearfish, S. D. 
George A, McFarland, Valley City, N 
D. ; Thomas C. Miller, Shepardstown 
W. Va. ; Charles S. Ft)ss, Reading, Pa. 
Homer F. Sweerley, Cedar Falls, la. 
F. O. Hayes, Alva, Ok. ; E. T. Fairfield 
Topeka, Kan.; Samuel Avery, Lincoln 
Neb.; C. A. Duniway, Bozeman, Mont 



One of the first reforms proposed by 
Mrs. Young, as president of the Asso- 
ciation, was a hope 
S? A!!?J!!? to popularize the or- 
in Memberships ganization by abol- 

ishmg the distmction 
between active and associate- members, 
and by redudng the membership fees. 



"I am aware," she said in accepting the 
presidency, "that in one year the presi- 
dent may not accomplish great changes, 
but may be the conservator of all that 
is good in the educational work done and 
may see to it that there are no back- 
ward steps. There arc many things to 
do now. Chief among them is the end- 
ing of distinctions in memberships be- 
tween those who can afiFord to pay the 
comparatively large active membership 
fees and those who cannot. 

"This organization never can be a 
truly democratic association worthy of 
its name and ideas until all men and 
women teaching can be in, of, and for 
the association in every act of member- 
ship. I hope I may do something to 
advance the democratic spirit of the as- 
sociation until every teacher in every 
city, town, and school district may join 
in helping forward the work." 

A vigorous attack on the colleges of 
the land on the score of inefficiency was 

made by Dr. William 
Charges Our McAndrews, prind- 

''ineTdenT^?" pal of the Washing- 

ton Irving High 
School in New York, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan,_and who con- 
fessed that he felt "like a guilty boy 
swearing at his grandmother." But Dr. 
McAndrews found himself compelled to 
deplore the fact that today ninety-eight 
per cent of the high schools are domi- 
nated by the colleges. 

"There is no spectacle in American life 
today more pitiful than the amtrast be- 
tween what the college advertises to do 
and what it performs," said Dr. McAn- 
drews. "On one hand, it gives out well 
written schemes of an almost universal 
education; on the other, it has helpless 
professors, unable and unwilling to en- 
force serious attention from their stu- 
dents, but serving as an excuse for con- 
gregating thousands of young men ab- 
sorbed in puerile and trivial interests, 

"The college fails utterly in training 
these lads to intellectual ability. The 
average third year boy in high school is 
more able to think, discuss, and express 
an idea, than the average college student 
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:wo years older. Faculties are not fa- 
niliar with our problems ; their students 
ire four years older, their wards are 
3nly a small fraction of the youths of 
the land, and they have prescribed what 
we, down among the every-day life of 
the people, should do. Such a proposi- 
tion would be doomed to failure were 
these men endowed with superhuman 
wisdom and skill. But they are not so 
endowed. They are men who are not 
making a convincing success even in 
their own field. The young man learns 
in college that he need not work, he 
comes to regard his college as a social 
and sporting club. The moral atmos- 
phere surrounding him receives no atten- 
tion commensurate with the gravity of 
the problem. The teaching by our col- 
lege professors is the poorest in the 
country. College professors are not fit 
guides for those of us who are being 
paid by the people to educate the peo- 
ple's children." 

As an index of the attitude of the 
convention on the relations between high 

schools and colleges, 

® w" ^ o"??**i notice is taken of the 
or High Schools x n • i. r 

Dominate? following set of reso- 
lutions, offered by 
Clarence D. Kingsley, of the Manual 
Training High School of Brooklyn, and 
which were adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote: 

"IVhereas, A wide range of high- 
school subjects is now demanded in view 
of the varied needs of society and the 
diversified interests of the different stu- 
dents; and 

'Whereas, Manual training, commer- 
cial branches, music, home-making 
science, and art, agriculture, etc., when 
well taught and thoroughly learned, are 
justly entitled to recognition in college 
entrance credits ; and 

"Whereas, Colleges in certain parts of 
the United States continue to require 
two foreign languages pf every appli- 
cant, regardless of his own interests; 
and 

^'Whereas, This requirement in addi- 
tion to such work in English, mathemat- 
ics, history, and science as is essential 



to the high-school course of every stu- 
dent, precludes the possibility of giving 
adequate attention to these subjects; 
therefore, be it 

^'Resolved, That it is the sense *of this 
department that the interests of high- 
school students would be advanced by 
the reduction of the requirement in for- 
eign languages to one such language, 
and by the recognition as electives of 
all subjects well taught in the high 
schools; and be it further 

"Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
department that until such modifications 
are made by the colleges, the high 
schools are greatly hampered in their 
attempts to serve the best interests of 
the boys and girls in the public schools." 

Of these resolutions the New York 
Tribune says that they seem to propose 
"to substitute for college domination of 
high schools, high-school domination of 
colleges." Further, we read: 

"If colleges were not to require more 
than one foreign language, in response 
to the resolution of the Boston meeting, 
why should not the high schools get to- 
gether some time soon and resolve that 
the teaching of all foreign languages is 
'undemocratic' and useless? If any sub- 
ject well taught in the high schools 
should be accepted for entrance, how 
could colleges order their affairs and 
have definite ends, to be attained through 
the pursuit of definite courses? What 
is the gain from having education dom- 
inated from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down?" 

Taking the attacks still more seriously, 
the New York Evening Post declares 
that such talk as this means not the im- 
provement of the college, but its aboli- 
tion. For in reality the critics "touch 
not college methods, but college aims," 
and "they challenge the underlying idea 
of college education." The American 
college, in spite of its imperfections, de- 
serves well of the country, and there is 
still need of the kind of work that it is 
doing. It is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable that every one should go to col- 
lege. There are agricultural, industrial, 
technological, and other schools that 
meet the needs of a far greater number 
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of individuals. Yet of the thousands 
who have had the opportunity of a typi- 
cal college education, imperfect though 
that education may be, "a very large 
proportion have derived from it some- 
thing that they could not otherwise have 
got, something that they have prized as 
an invaluable possession to themselves, 
and something that has supplied to the 
country an element without which Amer- 
ican life would have been immeasurably 
poorer. Nor do the confident but reck- 
less assertions of educational muck-rak- 
ers furnish any reason for believing that 
the day of its usefulness is past, or for 
abandoning that spirit of loyalty to the 
traditions of culture which, until very 
recently, has been the general possession 
of our college men." 

The National Education Association, 
as such, went on record before it ad- 
journed as desiring two further things 
of deep and far-reaching importance: 
That the Federal Bureau of Education 
be more generously treated by Congress, 
and that the schools of the country be 
formally aligned with the rising demand 
for arbitration as the method of settling 
international disputes. 

In Detroit last month was held the 
seventh annual meeting of the Catholic 

Educational Associa- 

•^c CathoHc tiojj. Over a thous- 

Educational j j , .^^ ^ ^ 

Convention ^^^ delegates were 

present, prelates, 
priests, religious brothers and sisters, 
representing and coming from all sec- 
tions of the country. Among the lead- 
ing figures at the convention was Most 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, the apostolic 
delegate, who was present as the official 
representative of Pius X.; Rt. Rev. J. 
S. Foley, bishop of Detroit; Most Rev. 
John J. Glennon, archbishop of St. 
Louis; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thqmas J. Sha- 
han, rector of the Catholic University, 
Washington, the retiring president gen- 
eral of the association; and Rt. Rev. J. 
J. Hartley, bishop of Columbus. 

A personal letter from the pope to 
Monsignor Shahan was read at the open- 
ing of the convention. It said in part: 
"We have heard with especial pleasure 



of the society known as the Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, recently estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting the 
Catholic training of youth and of diflFus- 
ing more widely the principles of Chris- 
tian wisdom with its rich and felicitous 
consequences for the popular welfare. 
Each of you should be persuaded that 
he renders to this enterprise a real ser- 
vice only in as far as he imitates Christ, 
who, when about to deliver to the world 
his heavenly doctrine, 'began to do and 
to teach.' Hence, it is by personal exam- 
ple no less than by other social agencies 
that each one of you should further the 
cause of Catholic education. Example 
indeed, is mighty to persuade, nor is 
there any better means of moving man- 
kind to the practice of virtue. Quite 
particularly is .this true in the education 
of children, who are all the readier to 
imitate what they behold In proportion 
as their judgment is weak." 

The Yale Alumni Advisory Board, 
through a committee of which Mr. Ed- 
faculty its answer to 

Inspiring Interest inhas reported to the 

the Intellectual ru'^JL \^ ^u^:,^^., 

in University Life Chicago is diairman, 

ward J. Phelps of 
the question : "How shall interest in the 
intellectual life of the university be stim- 
ulated?" The committee, performing 
its purely advisory function, makes no 
detailed recommendations as to wavs 
and means, but offers a most complete 
study of this difficult problem. The re- 
port approaches its subject from all 
angles, including not only the influences 
of the campus but also those of the 
home and of the preparatory school. 

Among the broad principles formulat- 
ed is one that reappears in varying forms 
all through the discussion. It is laid 
down as an axiom that in the scholastic 
training of the undergraduate emphasis 
should be placed upon ability as well as 
industry, that originality of thought 
should be able to win honor for its 
possessor as well as simple acquisition 
of learning. Those who have read 
Owen Wister's "Philosophy 4," in which 
the Harvard senior explains "The phe- 
nomenon of the double ego" out of his 
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own experience instead of by the text- 
books will understand at once the dis- 
tinction that the Yale committee seeks 
to make. 

The giving of such advice to a teach- 
ing force may seem unnecessary, says 
the Chicago Post, in commenting upon 
the repKDrt, yet it would be a peculiar 
merit of Yale if this were so. The 
whole academic system falls too readily 
into the habit of making acquisition 
rather than mental power the test by 
which scholarship is measured. It is 
easy to "mark" on the former basis and 
extremely hard to do it on the latter. In 
the old days, when classes were small, 
the original mind had the opportunity to 
display itself in close personal contact 
with the teacher; today in a crowded 
classroom it is more than likely to es- 
cape the stimulation which it deserves 
and needs. 

The sound value of the Yale report is 
illustrated by its treatment of this ap- 
parently simple point. It evidently goes 
upon the unspoken assumption that the 
college teachers are so engrossed in the 
actual daily labor of education that they 
have little time to consider whither 
their teaching is tending or why. The 
committee therefore goes into the whole 
question, from the ground up, and 
through the latitude which this position 
permits it is able to offer a large number 
of really helpful suggestions. 

It suggests, for instance, the estab- 
lishment of limited fields for competition 
by students tmfitted or unwilling to give 
all their time to competitive work; it 
urges that instructors of the highest type 
be assigned to the freshmen in order 
that a man's start may be right; it ad- 
vises alumni talks upon the practical 
value of honest study and closer co-op- 
eration between deans and parents or 
friends. There is indorsement, too, for 
President Lowell's idea of intercollegiate 
competitions in scholarship. 

A man outside the game can often of- 
fer better suggestions for its proper con- 
duct than those who are playing it. Here 
IS the strength of the report of the Yale 
alumni. It ought to give the university 
faculty something to talk about and 



something to think about. It furnishes 
at least an excellent starting point for 
the important if difficult task of giving 
to our undergraduate education some of 
the inspiration which undoubtedly has 
slipped away from it. 

A writer in The Nation comments, 
with some pleasure, on a recent report 

of physical develop- 

A iPS' ^ •§* ment among students 
Physical Training? ^^ Yale as made by 

the director of the 
Yale g3rmnasium. In this report The 
Nation finds "the apologetic note dis- 
tinctly present," which is something new, 
since athletic directors "have seldom be- 
fore been called upon to prove that phys- 
ical training is good for the body." 
This, however, is what the report seeks 
to do, in that it attempts to explain the 
striking fact that, "between his freshman 
year and his senior year, the undergrad- 
uate shows no appreciable improvement, 
so far as may be judged by outward 
physical manifestation." In height, 
weight, and muscular development the 
freshman average and the senior average 
are virtually the same. Only in lung de- 
velopment is there an increase and this 
is slight. Such is the record in a col- 
lege where eighty-eight per cent of stu- 
dents take part in some form of athletics 
in addition to doing ^ymnasiimi work. 

The director explams this situation on 
the ground that the period when boys 
are students at college is physically a 
period of arrested development, so that 
for a college man to hold his own is 
something, and to make a gain, however 
slight, is proof of the efficiency of physi- 
cal culture. The writer in The Nation 
remarks that the figures from Yale "con- 
cede what the most fervent opponent of 
muscle worship in the colleges would 
scarcely venture to claim." He says 
further : 

"For some time it had become the 
fashion to argue that it was absurd to 
decry athletics, since it was a well-known 
fact that the best athletes in the college 
were as a rule among the best scholars. 
It really was not a well-known fact. 
Common experience and common sense 
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all pointed the other way. But the bold 
repetition of an obvious falsehood is al- 
ways impressive. . . . The Harvard fig- 
ures disposed with neatness and dispatch 
of the paradox that the hardest workers 
are those who do not work. The athlete 
who found no time for study as an tm- 
dergraduate made no particularly happy 
showing in the professional schools, and 
the undergraduate who was faithful to 
his work did. If athleticism was to be 
justified at all, it was within its own do- 
main of the physical. 

"And now come the Yale figures 
to indicate that even in the domain of 
the physical, athleticism, with its vast 
and costly machinery, works results to- 
tally out of proportion to the expenditure 
of money, time, effort, and interest. We 
say 'indicate' and not 'show' because, as 
we have already stated, we believe the 
Yale figures prove too much. We feel 
that athletics must do good, and actually 
do so. We find the only value of the 
Yale figures — though a very high value 
it is — ^in proving Sie disproportion be- 
tween the zeal and clamor that go into 
athletics and the result. The figures do 
not convince us that football and rowing 
produce no favorable effect on the col- 
lege man's physical development. They 
do support the conviction that such good 
as football, rowing, and all the other col- 
lege sports accomplish, might be attained 
at a much smaller sacrifice of the things 
colleges were once upon a time supposed 
to stand for." 

That the educational tendency of the 

day IS toward a better citizenship is noted 

„^ . by Henry Barrett 

Md^BStcr Chamberlain in an 

Cidcenahip article in the Chicago 

Record - Herald o n 
"Citizenship and the Universities." The 
schools are developing the interest of the 
youth of the land in this regard, he says, 
and there is hardly a university or col- 
lege that is not giving attention to the 
subject. Departments in civics, political 
economy, sociology, and kindred topics 
are producing excellent results and the 
new generation is possessed of higher 
political ideals, coupled with a more aca- 



demic knowledge than was the old. This 
naturally means a better foundation for 
decent, practical politics. 

As an indication that this is a true 
presentation of the conditions, the board 
of trustees of the University of Roches- 
ter at the annual election June 14, cre- 
ated a new department and established a 
lectureship on "Citizenship." The trus- 
tees believe that the founding of such a 
chair in a live city where civic proMems 
are ready at hand for study will result in 
a material advancement of the cause. 

No hard and fast program has been 
decided upon and only the broadest prin- 
ciples have been laid down. The course 
of study and the details of the work are 
to be outlined by Professor Howard T. 
Mosher, formerly professor of French in 
Union College, who has been assigned 
to organize the department He is a 
practical man, an attorney of Rochester, 
who as chairman of the Democratic 
cotmty committee, conducted the success- 
ful campaign which placed Coi^[ressman 
James S. Havens in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the Republican candi- 
date. 

Partisan politics and doctrinaire 
schemes of social reform will not be a 
part of the course except so far as they 
may furnish subjects for scientific 
study and intelligent criticism. This 
course contemplates instruction alone 
other than purely political lines: 
in fsLCty politic^ is but one of 
the many subjects that will be 
considered. It is intended to make 
the course such a one as shall fit the 
college man for an intelligent, well- 
rounded citizenship, with broader view 
and broader sympathies, as well as an 
understanding of the difference between 
actual and theoretical conditions. 

Among the topics to be considered 
will be sanitation, methods of protecting^ 
the public health, fire protection, police 
administration, the care of streets, pub- 
lic school systems, waterworks, and other 
matters having to do with the adminis- 
tration of a city, the handling of its 
finances, the housing of its people, its 
industrial life, its transportation facili- 
ties — ^the entire community life, commer- 
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cially, industrially, and politically, will 
be studied in this course. 

Attention is to be given to the duties 
of citizens as voters and a careful study 
will be made of the laws and customs 
governing primaries, political conven- 
tions, and municipal, state and national 
elections. The ftmctions and responsi- 
bilities of the various branches of city 
government will be touched upon from 
a different viewpoit than that in which 
they are treated in the constitutional 
and other law courses. 

Religious, educational and philanthrop- 
ic interests and institutions will be in- 
vestigated and while Rochester will be 
studied as a model, the course of study 
will be such as to permit of general ap- 
plication. While the work will be con- 
fined to the academic field, it is easy to 
see how valuable it will be to the grad- 
uate when he faces the serious practical 
problems of everyday political life. 

The greatest need of the average back- 
ward child, after his physical defects 
e L t mv J t ^^^^ heen removed 
^r Back^Jjd"* f d his body pven a 
Child decent chance to de- 

velop, is a moral 
awakening, says Rheta Childe Dorr in 
the course of an article describing the 
public school work for backward chil- 
dren in the June Hampton's. Virtually 
all such children are selfish, passionate, 
and malicious. They love to destroy. 
They love to inflict pain. They delight 
in disturbing the order of a classroom. 
Almost always are they imtruthful, and 
very frequently are they thievish. 

Why not? They live in a state of con- 
stant struggle with the world — ^an un- 
equal struggle in which their miserable 
little souls are daily and hourly cruci- 
fied. Around them is a world of normal 
children who learn easily things beyond 
the power of the backward to acquire; 
who are praised and loved and reward- 
ed. In the playground, the backward 
children enviously watch the others per- 
form feats of strength and skill. Some- 
times the dullard or the hahdicapped 
child tries to break into a game or a 
contest, and is pushed aside or chased 



away by the strong. A child not feeble- 
minded, but merely dull, and on that ac- 
count behind the procession, resents with 
a bitterness not to be comprehended this 
constant pushing aside. Exactly like a 
rat fighting for life in a comer, he 
strikes back viciously, desperately. 

Far more than their brains the emo- 
tional natures of such children need cul- 
tivation. Far more important than learn- 
ing to read is learning to love and trust. 
Vices of temperament must be un- 
learned, bad habits must be overcome, 
a whole garden full of weeds must be 
cleared away before the soil is ready for 
planting. After that, the task is not 
fraught with serious difficulties. 

While the question "Does a College 
Education Pay?" has generally been 

answered in the neg- 

NatioSwant ative only by men fa- 

of Learning "^ows for haying 

made other things 

pay, the charge that American educa- 
tion does not educate is made in an ar- 
ticle in the July Atlantic Monthly, by 
John Jay Chapman, lawyer, political 
reformer, scholar, and essayist of inter- 
national reputation. He charges us with 
a national want of learning, and an in- 
ability to comprehend either the inward- 
ness or worth of true education. 

"I would liken America to a just- 
grown young man of good impulses 
who has lacked early advantages," writes 
Mr. Chapman in this article. "He feels 
ithat cultivation belongs to him; and 
yet he cannot catch it nor hold it. He 
feels the impulse of expression, and yet 
he can neither read nor write. He feels 
that he is fitted for general society ; and 
yet he has no current ideas or conver- 
sation. And of course — I say it with re- 
gret, but it is a part of the situation — 
of course, he is heady and proud of 
himself." 

We have neglected or rejected tra- 
dition and the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs of the past, asserts Mr. Chap- 
man, unmindful of all that centuries of 
the best human thought can teach us; 
forgetting that we are the heirs of all the 
ages ; oblivious of the fact that all teach- 
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ing is merely a way of acquainting the 
learner with the body of existing tra- 
dition. We have surrendered all to 
business and science, and seek only that 
which can create wealth and promote 
physical well-being. We have commer- 
cialized our universities, demanding of 
them only that they teach our young 
men how to "get on in the world." 

The sudden creation of wealth which 
marked the nineteenth century, whatever 
its benefits, caused the disappearance, 
of the old order with all its experience, 
charm, and refinement; "In its place," 
he says, "we have a crude world, in- 
different to everything except physical 
well-being. In the place of the fine arts 
and the crafts, we have business and 
science. Business is, of course, devoted 
to the increase of physical well-being; 
and science is, in all except its highest 
reaches of thought, a mere extension of 
business. 

Science is the theory of world busi- 
ness, race business, cosmic business. 
Science saves lives and dominates the 
air and the sea, science does a hundred 
wonders, and all of us are incredibly 
in debt to science, and we should not be 
ungrateful. But science does not ex- 
press spiritual truth. It neither sings 
nor jokes, it neither prays nor rejoices, 
it neither loves nor hates. It respects 
only its own language and its own 
habits of thought, and puts trust only 
in what is in its own shop window." 

Without minimizing the real impor- 
tance of science, Mr. Chapman objects 
to the assumption of science that its 
ever-shifting field comprises everything 
worth knowing. "I do not," he writes, 
"undervalue the accomplishments of 
science; but I deprecate the contempt 
wWch science expresses for anything 
that does not happen to be called 
science." Science has a complex lan- 
guage of its own; why, then, must 
science trample upon the languages of 
the fine arts, of religion, of philosophy, 
so important to humanity? 

In defense of the classics as a feature 
of modem education Mr. Chapman says : 
"Drop the classics from education? Ask 
Irather, why not drop education? for 



the classics are education. We cannot 
draw a line and say, 'Here we start.' 
The facts are the other way. We started 
long ago, and our very life depends upon 
keeping alive all that we have thought 
and felt during our history. If the con- 
tinuity is taken from us, we shall re- 
lapse." 

Mr. Chapman holds that our standards 
of education are far below those of Eu- 
rope. He charges that our very text- 
books are unlearned. "Open almost any 
primary text-book or school book in 
America," he says, "and you will, on 
almost every page of it, find inelegances 
of usage, roughnesses, inaccuracies, and 
occasional errors of grammar. The 
book has been written by an in- 
competent hand. Now, what has 
the writer lacked? Is it grammar? Is 
it acquaintance with English literature, 
with good models, with the Bible, with 
history? It is all these things, and 
more. No schoolroom teaching can 
make a man write good English. No 
school-teaching ever made an educated 
man, or a man who could write a good 
primary text-book. It requires a home of 
early culture, supplemented by the whole 
curriculum of scholarship and university 
training. Nothing but this great engine 
will produce that little book." 

Mr. Chapman has a fine contempt for 
modem "peptonized text-books" and 
"learning made easy." Books providing 
"easy reading on great subjects" contain 
"a subtle perversion of education." For 
"learning is not easy, but hard; culture 
is severe. The stepi to Parnassus are 
steep and terribly arduous. This truth 
is often forgotten among us." We must 
familiarize ourselves with the great 
thinkers of the world at first hand, 
"whether their mode of thought be music 
or marble or canvas or language." 

He further alleges that our universi- 
ties have been turned into business agen- 
cies, and are obliged to teach things that 
pay. "To be sure," he says, "the whole 
of past history cannot be swept 
away in a day, and we have not wholly 
discarded a certain conventional and 
rhetorical reverence for learning. A 
dash and varnish of education are 
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thought to be desirable — ^the wash that 
is growing every year more thin." 

Mr. Chapman casts aside all idea that 
true education is likely to advantage a 
man, commercially. It must be sought, 
if at all, for those benefits that only he 
that desires it can understand. 

"Now, the truth is that the higher ed- 
ucation does not advance a man's per- 
sonal influence except under special cir- 
cumstances. What it gives a man is the 
power of expression; but the ability to 
express himself has kept many a man 
poor. Let no one imagine that society 
is likely to rewaTd him for self-expres- 
sion in any walk of life. He is much 
more likely to be punished for it. The 
question of a man's success in life de- 
pends upon society at large. The more 
highly an age is educated, the more high- 
ly it rewards education in the individual. 
In an age of indifference to learning, 
the educated man is at a disadvantage. 
Thus the thesis that education advances 
self-interest — ^that thesis upon which 
many of our colleges are now being con- 
ducted — is substantially false. The lit- 
tle scraps and snatches of true educa- 
tion which a man now gets at college 
often embarrass his career. Our people 
are finding this out year by year ; and as 
they do so, they naturally throw the 
whole conception of the higher educa- 
tion overboard. If education is to break 
down as a commercial asset, what ex- 
cuse have they for retaining it at all? 
They witl force the colleges to live up 
to the advertisements, and to furnish 
the kind of education that pays its way. 
It is clear that if the colleges persist in 
the utilitarian view, the higher learning 
will disappear. It has been disappear- 
ing very rapidly, and can be restored 
only through the birth of a new spirit 
and of a new philosophic attitude in our 
university life." 

But Mr. Chapman thinks there is yet 
hope for our intellectual salvation, for 
he says: "I believe that to-day there 
is a spirit of learning abroad in Amer- 
ica — here and there, in the young — ^the 
old insatiable passion. I feel as if men 
were arising — ^most of them still handi- 
capped by the lack of early training — 



to whom life has no meaning except as 
a search for the truth. This exalted 
famine of the young scholar is the hope 
of the world. It is religion and art and 
science in the chrysalis." 

The Connecticut Alienists Association 
is to begin a campaign against overstudy 

in public and private 
To Investigate schools. The asso- 

Our"schoolT ciation recently pass- 
ed a resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to investigate ed- 
ucation in the public schools. The ac- 
tion was the outcome of a paper read 
by Dr. Vail in which he said in part : 

"When shall we awaken to the danger 
and wrongs that are inflicted on our 
children in these days when the whole 
country seems to have gone mad over 
the mental cramming process called ed- 
ucation of our boys and girls. In our 
public and preparatory schools more 
and more is expected and required of 
its teachers and pupils. An education 
that provides a child simply with desk 
work to the exclusion of physical ex- 
ercise, or an education that taxes a 
child too much in one direction, such as 
music or drawing, are also attended by 
grave dangers. The absurd and often 
cruel custom of forcing prolonged mu- 
sical training, requiring many hours of 
daily practice upon children who have 
no special musical talent and who have 
in addition all the other tasks of school 
to perform, is only too common in this 
country. 

Conservative medical men who have 
given their lives to the study of children, 
place the number whose health is shat- 
tered by overstudy in this country at 
more than fifty thousand each year, and 
what does it all amount to? A large 
part that is taught at this sacrifice of 
health and reason is never used again 
in after life. The useful and practical 
things are many times passed over with 
but little attention. From fourteen to 
eighteen years of age the nervous sys- 
tem requires careful watching on ac- 
count of )the great changes that the 
whole system is then undergoing through 
the period of puberty. This is especially 
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true of girls. How many there are now, 
living out their lives in asylums and 
sanitariums, whose lives have been 
wrecked and their nervous systems de- 
stroyed by overs tudy. 

The Moral Education Board, with 
headquarters in Baltimore, is the name 

of an organizatioft 

Board come an mstitution, 

and has for its pur- 
pose instruction in morality by the graph- 
ic method of illustrated lessons. The 
movement was initiated by Milton Fair- 
child, who for the last thirteen years 
has been devoting his entire time to its 
development. The board is contem- 
plating the construction of an institute 
in Baltimore for the purpose of thorough 
work in these illustrated lessons and 
the completion of a set of sixty lessons 
adapted to American schools. This will 
require an endowment of a half million, 
$150,000 of it for a building and the 
remainder for the development and ex- 
tension of the work. 

Although this method appeals to most 
of us with the force of novelty, the les- 
sons have been already given in twenty 
different states to an aggregate audience 
of a hundred thousand boys and girls, 
and in a number of states it has been suc- 
cessfully tried in the public schools. It 
aims to teach "higher standards of mor- 
ality through incidents of actual life as 
presented by photographs." Rev. Dr. 
Watson has said in one of his books: 
"Instantaneous photography takes sin in 
the act and even a careless person will 
remember what kind of a thing this is 
when he has seen it done with the base 
details and evil face of the sinner." The 
theory is that the need of the child is 
not moral precept or a system of moral 
philosophy that puzzles his brain, "but 
instruction as to what experience has 
taught older people is right and wrong 
in the practical affairs of life. 

Several thousand negatives have been 
collected, for which purpose it was found 
necessary to construct a special camera, 
capable of taking thirty pictures a min- 
ute in order to record "faithfully the ac- 



tual changes in any given complex sit- 
uation. The purpose is to instruct and 
warn, and the claim is put forth that 
where trials have been made the results 
have been very gratifying. The thought 
may occur to some that in certain cases 
this plan might have a contrary eflFect 
to that intended. The contemplaticMi of 
concrete situations might stimulate a 
morbid impulse to become participants 
in them. That is a danger to be guarded 
against. There is no doubt that on the 
plastic minds of youth concrete instan- 
ces produce a deeper impression than 
abstracts precepts, and if these impres- 
sions are of the right kind they are cer- 
tain to be more enduring. 

The board hopes so to develop and 
apply it as to make it a part of instruc- 
tion in the public schools all over the 
country. It is interesting to learn that 
a similar idea is already being exploited 
in the schools in Japan. George Kennan, 
who has returned from a tour of ob- 
servation in that country, related in a 
Commencement address the plan of 
moral instruction there employed. Mor- 
ality is taught by the analytic and syn- 
thetic plan the same as botany and many 
other studies. The children are asked 
what they would do, in certain situa- 
tions. Each one's treatment of the sub- 
ject is passed on by the teacher without 
comment for the views and criticisms of 
others, until out of more or less con- 
fusion emerges a definite code or prin- 
ciples and standards of action. 

Of the eight institutions to which the 
General Education Board granted ap- 
propriations amount- 

Colleges ^^ $538,000 not one 

takes rank among 
the leading colleges of the coimtry. Yet 
by their age and in the number of stu- 
dents all of them prove their impor- 
tance to the sections they serve. 

The youngest of the eight, Coraell 
College, at Mount Vernon, Iowa, was or- 
ganized in 1853 and has 698 students, 
more students than Amherst. DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Ind., dates 
from 1837 and has over 1,000 students. 
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Marietta College, at Marietta, Ohio, was 
founded in 1835 and has 422 students. 
Central University, at Danville, Ky., 
was organized in 1819, and the Alle- 
gheny College, at Meadville, Pa., in 1815 
The former has 400 students, the lat- 
ter 330. When it comes to Middlebury 
College, in Vermont, with 252 students, 
the smallest of the eight endowed by the 
general education board, it can lay claim 
to 110 years of continuous usefulness 
as a seat of learning. But in point of 
age the honors belong to Transylvania 
University, at Lexington, Ky., which 
has 560 students. It was founded in 
1798, six years after the first legfisla- 
ture of Kentucky met at Lexington, and 
only four years after the organization 
of Bowdoin College in Maine, and nine 
years after that ofueorgetown Universi- 
ty, at Washington. 

In all, the general education board 
has contributed over $5,000,000 toward 
the endowment of seventy colleges within 
the last four years. In strengthening 
the smaller colleges it is performing a 
most useful work. 

Boston will be the first city to put into 
operation a new system of records of ele- 
mentary pupils, de- 
^fl System vised by Charles M. 
Records for t -^ -l • 

Elementary PupUsLan^P^^y' .master m 

the Martin district. 

This system consists of three cards and 
a loose-leaf record. Both the office and 
the teachers' records are alphabetically 
arranged and can be easily checked up 
yearly for accuracy. A complete sum- 
mary of the pupil's progress through 
school accompanies him whenever he 
is transferred and his record in each 
school remains on file there after he 
leaves. There are blank cards for de- 
tailed records of individual cases and ad- 
ditional forms for the study of physi- 
cal growth, vocational tendencies and 
other investigations. It will be possible 
to at once locate a pupil by grade and 
by room from the office record, not only 
while a pupil of the school, but for any 
time during which he may have been 
a pupil. The pupil's career will be 
recorded; whether he comes from pri- 



vate or parochial schools ; admitted from 
other public schools in the state of Bos- 
ton ; whether admitted from schools out- 
side of the state; whether he was dis- 
charged to go to work; occupations 
taken up since leaving school to work 
and whether discharged to attend pri- 
vate schools. 

The late Commodore Vanderbilt was 
rewarded for his grant of $1,000,000 to 

a Methodist college 
ThcVandcrbat jn Nashville, Ten- 

*^^ nessee, by having its 

name changed to 
Vanderbilt University. His family has 
materially increased the origfinal grant, 
and the question is now raised whether 
this institution, founded by Methodists, 
but now. representing an investment of 
$3,000,000, mostly contributed from non- 
Methodist sources, is or is not the prop- 
erty of the Southern Methodist Church, 

A great lawsuit is in sight to deter- 
mine this question, which will doubtless 
reach the Federal Supreme Court. The 
Church party already claims that Justice 
Lurton will not be qualified to sit in the 
case, because as a Tennesseean he has 
already taken sides in favor of the view 
that Vanderbilt University is no longer 
under sectarian control. The issue has 
a very wide bearing, as most of Amer- 
ican colleges were foimded by or in con- 
nection with some church, with a view 
to training up an educated ministry for 
that particular denomination. Many of 
these broadened and sought students and 
donations from every source, and grad- 
ually became released altogether from 
denominational control. Others still 
keep up their church allegiance, while 
others occupy a somewhat intermediate 
position. 

An authoritative decision is needed 
which will settle the exact legal status 
of colleges which are drifting away from 
their denominational origin and seek to 
become purely secular colleges. Mr Car- 
negie's grant of money to colleges not 
under sectarian control has strengthened 
this tendency toward their seculariza- 
tion. If there are property rights or 
church rights infringed by such change 
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it ought to be clearly ascertained, and 
only the highest national court can deter- 
mine this with an authority wide as the 
land. 

The Indianapolis News recently pub- 
lished an article on intercollegiate ath- 
letics in which were 
CoUcgc Athletics gi^en the views of 

IndTana ^^y ^^ ^^^ p^^^^" 

dents of the colleges 

of Indiana. Most of them expressed 
the opinion that intercollegiate contests 
do not promote high standards of scol- 
arship. All of them favor training in 
gymnasiums as a means of improving 
the physical condition of students but 
few speak fovorably of the arduous and 
long continued training necessary to de- 
velop good football players. Football 
requires more time for practice than any 
other college sports, and it is during 
the football season that the standard 
of scholarship is lowered. 

Football is the most popular of col- 
lege sports, but it is the most danger- 
ous and demoralizing. During the foot- 
ball season all the students become so 
interested in the success of the team 
that studies are often neglected, and on 
the eve of big games betting is common. 
This is an evil that works harm both to 
the college and to the student. But the 
most demoralizing features are the brib- 
ing of the athletic young men to attend 
college merely for the purpose of play- 
ing football, the developing of slugging 
traits in the players, the hiring of high 
salaried coaches, in rivalry with other 
colleges, and the lawless exhibitions of 
"college spirit" that follow victories on 
the gridiron. 

Perhaps the Indianapolis school 
board's plan, the abolition of interscho- 
lastic contests and the substitution of in- 
terclass games, is the most practicable 
way to eliminate present abuses; but 



whatever remedy is adopted it should 
lead to better results in studies and 
greater sanity in athletic contests. 

In her recently published work on 
"The Education of Women" Miss Mar- 
ion Talbot dt the 
Woman^s InfliMfflccuniversity of Chi- 

School Curricula ^ago, presents a 

study of the school 
curricula of half a century ago by com- 
parison with those of today. The 
changes disclose a development of the 
sense of citizenship, a greater provision 
for the welfare of the individual pupils 
rathen than the inviolability of the cur- 
riculum, a recognition that domestic 
duties await a large majority of girls, 
an appreciation of the value of interest 
as paramount to subject matter in de- 
termining the relative importance of 
various branches and the promotion of 
normal physical development. Chicago, 
for example, has removed algebra from 
the eighth grade and put in its place 
a course devoted to the life of the city, 
with local application to history, civics 
sociology. The enterprises of various 
cities in welding practical shop work 
with the studies of the school-room 
afford incidental illustration of this gen- 
eral tendency. The playground move- 
ment is another, and so are the open-air 
schools. This changing attitude runs 
through the entire educational course. 
In the early days women who went to 
college were impressed with the impor- 
tance of justifying their doing so by 
passing the same intellectual tests as 
those set for men. But their intellectual 
record is now so secure, Miss Talbot 
says, as to justify a material variation 
in methods of training and expression, 
and these are more and more coming to 
characterize the curricula of women's 
colleges today. 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY IN MEXICO 

THE Department of Public In- 
struction of the City of Mexico 
has decided to erect the new 
National University on the site of the 
original institution, the oldest institution 
for higher learning in America. By or- 
der of Charles V, of Spain, it was es- 
tablished in 1551 and was opened two 
years later on what is now Calle de 
Moneda, just north of the national pal- 
ace. It is also proposed to move the 
arcades of the ex-convent of Merced to 
the site of the old university and appro- 
priate the chairs of the old choir of San 
Augiistin, now in the assembly hall of 
the preparatory school. The table of 
the convent, now in the national mu- 
seum, and the chairs of the old uni- 
versity, also in the museum, will be em- 
ployed to further the idea of having the 
architecture and furnishings as nearly 
colonial as possible. 

The new National University will be 
dedicated during the centennial celebra- 
tion in September, and to the event the 
leading educatoi-s of the United States 
and Europe have been invited. 

A PRAYER FOR ALL TEACHERS 

THE American Magasine for Au- 
gust contains the following pray- 
er, "For All Teachers," by Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch : 

"We implore thy blessing, O God, on 
all the men and women who teach the 
children and youth of our nation, for 
into their hands we daily commit the 
dearest that we have. We know that 
they are the potent friends and helpers 
of our homes, and that as they make 
our children, so shall future years see 
them. Grant them an abiding con- 
sciousness that they are co-workers 



with thee, thou great teacher of human- 
ity, and that thou hast charged them 
with the holy duty of bringing forth 
from the budding life of the young the 
mysterious stores of character and abil- 
ity which thou hast hidden in them. 
Teach them to reverence the young 
lives, clean and plastic, which have 
newly come from thee, and to realize 
that generations still unborn shall rue 
their sloth or rise to higher levels 
through their wisdom and faithfulness. 
Gird them for their task with a double 
measure of thy patience and tranquil- 
ity, with a great fatherly and motherly 
love for the young, and with special 
tenderness for the backward and af- 
flicted. Save them from physical ex- 
haustion, from loneliness and discour- 
agement, from the numbness of routine, 
and from all bitterness of heart. 

"We bless thee for the free and noble 
spirit that is breathing with quickening 
power upon the educational life of our 
day, and for the men and women of 
large mind and loving heart who have 
made that spirit our common possession 
by their teaching and example. But 
grant that a higher obedience and self- 
restraint may grow in the new atmos- 
phere of freedom. We remember with 
gratitude to thee the godly teachers of 
our own youth who won our hearts to 
higher purposes by the sacred contagfion 
of their life. May the strength and 
beauty of Christ-like service still be 
plainly wrought in the lives of their suc- 
cessors that our children may not want 
for strong models of devout manhood 
on whom their characters can be 
moulded. 

"Do thou reward thy servants with a 
glad sense of their own eternal worth 
as teachers of the race, and in the heat 
of the day do thou show them the spring 
by the wayside that flows from the eter- 
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nal silence of God and g^ves new light 
to the eyes of all who drink of it." 

A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIPSIES 

SOME years ago the French Academy 
awarded a prize and medal to 
Mademoiselle Bonnefois, then a 
woman of seventy-three, as a reward 
for the success of her educational work 
among the gipsies. Mile. Bonnefois, 
herself a gipsy, was the leader of the 
peripatetic fairs throughout Paris and 
the provinces. The age of seventeen be- 
came a turning-point in Mademoiselle 
Bonnefois' career. She had a sudden 
vision of the good and the beautiful, and 
began teaching the children of the 
fakers, rope-walkers and showmen to 
read and to live right lives. She talked 
with the parents, too, and finally at 
Amiens, on the last day of the fair, 
sixty-three gipsies of all ages came 
through her influence to make their First 
Communion. 

During the Franco-Prussian War 
Mademoiselle Bonnefois transformed the 
little wheeled cars of her fair into am- 
bulances for the wounded soldiers, and 
some years later the largest of the cars 
was set apart for a traveling school. 
Afterward, wherever the fair went the 
school-house followed, and at each 
town this consecrated woman gathered 
up the gipsy children and during the 
days or weeks of her sojourn ministered 
to their mental and spiritual needs, and 
endeavored to start them on a right life. 

OUR CHANGING LANGUAGE 

AS the new science of aviation de- 
velops out of experiment and 
mere reckless pleasuring toward 
practical use it is noteworthy that its 
descriptive terms are changing from 
classical form and derivation to Anglo- 
Saxon synonyms. Instead of "aero- 
planist" and "aeronaut" we are begfin- 
ning to say "airman" ; and doubtless we 
shall soon have the pleasing alliteration 
of "able airman," the two correspond- 
ing, respectively, to seaman and able 
seaman. One of the magazines adver- 
tises in big letters an article for its next 
issue on the "present status of the sci- 



ence of airshipping." The word re- 
quires less tongue-twisting for its pro- 
nunciation than "aeronautics," whidi 
so many, even of the fairly literate, can 
only manage by transposing the "r" be- 
fore the "e"; and it conveys just as 
clear an idea. The American does not 
like words that it is bothersome to speak, 
and so he is likely to make short work, 
of one sort or another, of the present 
cumbrous terms of the new science, as 
soon as it beccxnes a practical adjunct 
of his daily life and business. 

ART FOR SMALLER CITIES 

IN this country the time has come to 
set on foot a more systematic effort 
than even the Carnegie Institute 
plan affords to minister to the hunger 
and thirst for art manifest in our small- 
er cities and remoter territory, says an 
editorial in the Century Magazine, and 
to that end we venture to make some 
practical suggestions. 

Beginning with a distinct interest in 
art on the part of a community, which 
can be tested, first of all, by its re- 
sponse to a small loan collection of good 
pictures, say, in the city hall or (as in 
Richmond, Ind.,) in a well-lighted 
school building, the next step should be 
to establish a museum. This is not put- 
ting the cart before the horse— the 
building should precede the exhibits. 
Any city of 60,000 inhabitants can have 
such a museum througrh the efforts of 
its prominent women. It would be 
superfluous to tell American women how 
to go to work to accomplish this result 
The women's clubs might well take Ae 
leadership, and the rich men of the city 
could doubtless be induced to do their 
share. The activities of social life, fur- 
thered by local pride, could be made to 
concentrate on the enterprise. The 
financial resources assured, from that 
point on there would be need of compe- 
tent, artistic advice. Whatever short- 
comings there might be occasionally in 
the standard of the exhibits, the mu- 
seum itself must be beautiful. It must 
proclaim its purpose and its excuse for 
existing by the attractiveness of its 
character. 
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LETTER-WRITING 

IT has been said that we do not really 
know any one until we have cor- 
responded with him. A letter often 
shows us a fresh and unsuspected side 
of a friend. A great man once re- 
marked that he loved to go away from 
home because he so mu(£ enjoyed the 
letters that his family wrote him. To 
write a good letter is a very important 
accomplishment. Beauty or conversa- 
tional power may have been denied you; 
but if you are able to write a graceful, 
dignified, vivid letter, you may possess 
a charm equal to any other. The per- 
suasive power of a letter may surpass 
that of speech. The spoken word pass- 
es quickly. The written word abides. 
You can read it over and over until its 
most vital and obscure meaning has 
penetrated to your very soul. The let- 
ters of great men and women form a 
large part of literature. Without the 
letters of Matthew Arnold, the Brown- 
ings, the Tennysons, the great war-gen- 
erals and scores of others, we could not 
have understood them, as now. They 
are full of interest and of revelations of 
the character of the writers. 

EDUCATION AND PRODUCTION 

AS time goes on the world manu- 
factures numbers of artificial 
wants, and part of the high cost 
of living today may be due to the fact 
that many people are making gim- 
cracks to sell when they would do 
better raising corn and potatoes, says 
a writer in Zion's Herald. A boy 
once remarked to a playmate on the 
funny way in which words are 
spelled. His playmate explained this 
linguistic situation by saying that 
words "was made in the first place by 
the school teachers, and they made 
'em so's they would have to be hired 
to teach how to spell *em." It may be 
that we are getting too much of an ed- 
ucated proletariat in America, made up 
of lily-handed gentry who are ashamed 
to dig and afraid (as they ought to 
be) to steal, and go about inve'nting 
various kinds of social or political de- 
mands, of a really artificial nature, so 
that they will have to be hired to sup- 



ply them. The justification of indus- 
trial education lies in the fact that it 
brings the masses closer in touch with 
the soil and the processes of produc- 
tion rather than just of distribution 
and consumption. But the industrial 
or agricultural worker may also be ed- 
ucated and cultured, to a large degree, 
for Cincinnatus plowing in the fields is 
Cincinnatus still. 

NEW OFFICERS OF THE N. E. A. 

A LIST of the officers elected at 
the business meeting of the 
National Education Association 
at the convention held in Boston 
last month, follows: J^resident, Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, Chicago; treas- 
urer, P. W. Springer, Michigan; 
vice presidents, James Y. Joyner, 
Raleigh, N. C; Julia A. Richman, 
New York city; F. L. Cook, Spear- 
fish, S. D. ; George A. McFarland, 
Valley City, N. D.; Thomas S. Mil- 
ler, Shepardstown, W. Va. ; Charles S. 
Foes, Reading, Pa. ; Homer H. Seerley, 
Cedar Falls, la.; F. G. Hayes, Alva, 
Okla. ; H. Y. Fairchild, Topeka, Kan. ; 
Samuel Avory, Lincoln, Neb.; G. A. 
Duniway, Bozeman, Mont. Directors 
for the States and Territories: Ala- 
bama, John W. Abercrombie; Arizo- 
na, A. J. Matthews, Tempe ; Arkansas, 
George D. Cook, Little Rock; Califor- 
nia, Duncan Mackinnon, San Diego; 
Colorado, Charles E. Chadsey, Den- 
ver; Connecticut, Frederick A. Ver- 
planck, South Manchester; Delaware, 
George T. Tritayer, Wilmington ; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, F. M. Hughes, 
Washington ; Florida, Miss Clem Hap- 
ton, Tallahassee; Georgia, Mrs. F. S. 
Whiteside, Atlanta; Idaho, Charles S. 
Meek, Boise City; Illinois, J. Stanley 
Brown, Joliet; Indiana, T. A. Mott, 
Richmond ; Iowa, S. F. Bestwick, Qin- 
ton; Kansas, John MacDonald, Tope- 
ka; Kentucky, W. H. Bartholomew, 
Louisville; Louisiana, Miss Mary Ste- 
vens, Monroe; Maine, Payson Smith, 
Augusta; Maryland, A. C. Willison, 
Cumberland; Massachusetts, Irving C. 
Palmer, Newton; Michigan, E. E. 
Scribner, Ishpeming; Minnesota, S. L. 
Hester, St. Paul; Mississippi, E. E. 
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Bass, Greenville ; Missouri, Howard A. 
Cass, Jefferson City; Montana, James 
M. Hamilton, Bozeman; Nebraska, A. 
A. Reed, Lincoln; Nevada, Mrs. ll S. 
Booth, Reno; New Hampshire, B. C. 
Morrison, Concord ; New Jersey, M. H. 
Kinsley, Hoboken; New Mexico, J. E. 
Qark, Santa Fe; New York, Augus- 
tus Downing, Albany; North Caro- 
lina, W. S. Snipes, Fayetteville ; North 
Dakota, Nelson Sauvain, Casselton; 
Ohio, John W. Zoller, Columbus; Ok- 
lahoma, W. C. Canterbury, Marietta; 
Oregon, E. D. Resler, Corvallis; Penn- 



sylvania, Reed B. Teitrick, Harrisburg; 
Rhode Island, H. W. Lull, Newport; 
South Carolina, D. B. Johnson, Rock 
Hill ; South Dakota, Freeman H. HofF. 
Mitchell ; Tennessee, J. J. Keyes, Nash- 
ville; Texas, George H. Carpenter, 
Brownwood; Utah, C N. Childs, Pro- 
vo; Vermont, Mason S. Stone, Mont- 
pelier; Virginia, Joseph E^leston, 
Richmond ; Washington, H. H. Dewey, 
Tacoma; West Virginia, Morris P. 
Shawkey, Charleston ; Wisconsin, Car- 
roll H. Pearse, Milwaukee; Wyoming, 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne. 



THE POINT OF VIEW 



Even at Yale they won't think the less 
of Taft, '78, because he missed Commence- 
ment I>ay to get a tremendously important 
law upon the statute books. — Chicago Post 

David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford University, says football is a brutal 
sport which requires no intellgence. Pos- 
sibly those are the principal reasons for its 
popularity. — Chicago Reco rd-Herald. 

The Harvard athlete who intends to live 
125 years on 25 cents a day has not explained 
why anybody should want so much of that 
kind of living. — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Yale did well to to give Jane Addams a 
degree, but why a mere M. A.? — Boston 
Transcript. 

A Wcllsley college professor' declares that 
the two sexes are not equal and the day when 
they will be is far distant. This is sad news 
for inferior man. — Providence Journal, 

The high honors won by the last class 
of "Co-eds" at Wesl^an show that it was 
not inferior scholarship on their part that 
queered the system at that institution.^B oston 
Transcript, 

It should not reqiure the service of a man 
like President Hadley of Yale to sit upon so 
simple a matter as that of regulating railroad 
captial issues. But it is gratifying to note 
the tendency of the Taft Administration to 
call into the public service men of this stamp. 
— Springfield Republican. 

Yale's honorary degree at least acquaints 
the public with James J. Hill's middle name. 
Now the English papers can refer to him as 
Mr. Jerome Hill. — New York Sun, 

The seniors of the College of the City of 



New York have not taken an oath which will 
be an embarrassing difficulty to live up to. 
To disgrace New York, when you come to 
think of it, would be a really stupendous job. 
-—Toledo Blade, 

For particulars as to the real pugilism, read 
President Jordan on football. — Boston Tran- 
script. 

The statement that the average salary of 
the American preacher is only $630 a year 
should make the heathen send missionaries 
to us. — Houston Chronicle, 

It is rumored that Yale will drop Greek 
as an entrance requirement Prospective 
students, however, will still be required to 
bat .300 and field .979, we presumt.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

It is not good that different "standards of 
living" depending on different amounts of 
"private means" should be encouraged or 
even tolerated by the faculty of an American 
university. A place of education is the last 
place in which there is room for a set of 
social distinctions based on money.— i'm'^- 
ner's. 

An honorary degree conferred upon a wom- 
an is an honor indeed, because only those re- 
ceive it whose deserts the public cannot chal- 
lenge; as, for instance, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, Miss Jane 
Addams, and Miss Lydia M. Chadwick.— ^«p 
York Journal, 

Ninety-six out of 137 candidates for teach- 
ers' certificates in an Iowa county have been 
rejected because they could not spell. In 
the elaboration of our educational superstruc- 
tures we are in danger of neglecting the foun- 
dations. — Boston Transcript, 



THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE 



By CHARLES R. VAN HISE 

PRBSIDBNT OF THB UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 



THE Strength of the state univer- 
sity lies in its close relations to 
the state. The state demands of 
it service; the university feels a 
peculiar obligation to the state in 
which it is situated. It is the 
duty of the state university to 
instruct young men and women; it is 
its duty to advance knowledge, and es- 
pecially those lines of knowledge which 
concern the development of the state. 
It is the duty of the staff of the state 
university to be at the service of the 
state along all lines in which their ex- 
pert knowledge will be helpful; it is 
their duty to assist in carrying knowl- 
edge to the people. 

These relations between the univer- 
sity and the state bind them closely 
together. The growth of the univer- 
sity is dependent upon the state. The 
state owns the university; and every 
citizen feels himself to be a stockholder 
in that ownership. But associated 
with these close relations, which are 
the strength of the state university, 
are also its most serious dangers. 
These are that the university may be 
politically controlled, and that it may 
be hampered in its work. 

To the first of these dangers the 
state university is especially exposed 
in its youth. A number of such uni- 
versities have suffered from politics 
in their early history; and President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, in 
his last report mentions the -fact that 
recently the universities of Oklahoma 
and Florida have had revolutions due 
to political changes. From these dis- 
asters it will be many years before 
they recover. It speaks well for the 



democracy of this country that as the 
states have developed the danger of 
political interference in University 
government has steadily become less. 
At the present time there is no serious 
danger of political control in any of the 
older and stronger state universities. 

The other danger of the close as- 
sociation of the university with the 
state — interference with its work — has 
two aspects ; first, it may be demanded 
that the teaching which looks toward 
material ends shall be strong, while 
the humanities are allowed to remain 
weak or not properly developed, and, 
second, freedom of teaching and inves- 
tigation may be interfered with. The 
former is probably the more imminent 
danger for the majority of institutions. 

It is natural, indeed inevitable, that 
the people shall demand that effective 
teaching, research, and extension of 
knowledge shall be done in agriculture, 
in engineering, and in other lines from 
which a financial return may be shown 
from the investment. These demands 
are right and should be fully met by 
the university; but also the people 
should appreciate that all material 
gains are for men and women. Why 
do we wish to produce more wheat 
and cotton? In order that human be- 
ings may be fed and clothed. But, 
"The life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment." Shall the 
people demand of their university that 
it provide for their material needs and 
neglect the people themselves — their 
intellectual, artistic, moral, and spir- 
itual development? The capacity of a 
state university to make the man him- 
self, as a subject of study and advance- 
ment, maintain a paramount position 
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will be the crucial test of the state uni- 
versity. 

The university authorities must insist 
that man shall not become subordinate 
to material gain, which is for him. If 
the people will support a state univer- 
sity in which these ideals obtain, then 
can it be truly said that a democracy 
is a success. 

The remaining danger of the close 
association of the state with the univer- 
sity is the possibility of interference 
with the freedom of teaching and inves- 
tigation. In general such interference 
is likely to be indirect rather than di- 
rect and is therefore all the more in- 
sidious. A sentiment will be developed 
or a situation arise in a state such that 
the professor feels he is not free to 
teach the truth as he sees it; and to 
quote a phrase, he may feel that he must 
**smear the truth a little." 

For my part I have no doubt that in 
all the states in which the state univer- 
sities are strongly established the over- 
whelming majority of the people are in 
favor of absolute freedom of teaching 
and investigation. But frequently the 
deep-seated dominant sentiment does not 
express itself, and there are always some 
who would place limitations upon the 
field of a university. But a university 
must insist that the whole domain of 
physical and human phenomena belong 
within its scope, — pure science, applied 
science, politics, morals, religion, are 
proper fields of study for a university. 
No part of the domain of human experi- 
ence, knowledge, or ideas can be set off 
as forbidden ground. 

In making this statement I do not 
mean to imply that the state university 
should dogmatize; but this is no more 
true of politics and religion than it is 
of agriculture. In no field should the 
method of the university be that of dog- 
matic teaching. The facts concerning 
any subject should be broadly dealt 
with ; none should be hidden ; their bear- 
ings should be considered with reference 
to the principles which flow from them ; 
and always without bias. The attitude 
of the professor in reference to every 
subject should be that of a candid judge, 



not that of an advocate, but an abso- 
lutely free and fearless judge who feels 
heavily the responsibility of his position 
of trust. The professor should consider 
the problem before him in the light of 
pure reason with no thought but to find 
the truth, wholly uninfluenced by popu- 
lar sentiment or passion. Shall the uni- 
versity be free to teach that a certain 
practice in agriculture is wrong and ad- 
vocate a new and improved practice, and 
the same principle not apply in politics 
and in morals ? Such a position would 
be intolerable. No institution which 
does not handle the humanities in all 
their amplifications under the same prin- 
ciples that it handles the pure and ap- 
plied sciences is worthy of the name of 
a university. 

In taking part in the work of advance- 
ment of the state, the staflF of the univer- 
sity should be free from intellectual ar- 
rogance and devoid of any attempt to 
force their ideas upon the people. If 
the state gives freedom of teaching and 
investigation to the university staff, also 
the people of the state should be free 
to accept or reject as their judgment 
may dictate. 

It is by the free contest of ideas and 
ideals, often widely diverging, that prog- 
ress is made. It is self-evident that no 
man or group of men have the right to 
assume that they have a monopoly of 
truth. The staff of a university, above 
most groups of men, should recognise 
the complexity of the facts, the impos- 
sibility of arriving at the absolute, and 
so without fear and without bias, with 
firmness, but with profound humility, 
present their ideas to the world to be 
accepted if found good and to be re- 
jected if found inadequate. 

It has been said that the university 
should be the soul of the state; this is 
not my phrase, but I shall be proud of 
the University of Wisconsin, just m pro- 
portion as it becomes the soul of the 
state. Every man of high ideals is a 
part of that soul. Every institution 
which works for the upbuilding of hu- 
manity, be it church or prison, is a part 
of the soul of the state. Every school 
and college is a part of that soul, and 
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it should be the aim of each to be as 
large a part as possible. The university, 
the culmination of the educational sys- 
tem of the state, would be a miserable 
institution indeed if it could not justly 
claim to be a large segment of the soul 
of the state. 

The state university should not be a 
follower, but a leader, and in all fields. 
Says President Pritchett in a recent arti- 
cle in the Atlantic, speaking of the state 
university : "Those who direct the pur- 
lK)se of these great enterprises of the 
democracy cannot be too often reminded 
that the highest function of a university 
is to furnish standards for a democracy." 
And again, "The rise of these great uni- 
versities is the most epoch-making fea- 
ture of our American civilization, and 
they are to become more and more the 
leaders, and the makers of our civiliza- 
tion. They are of the people. When 
a state university has gained solid 
ground, it means that the people of a 
whole state have turned their faces 
toward the light, it means that the whole 
system of state schools has been 
welded into an effective agent for civ- 
ilization." 

At the recent inauguration of Presi- 
dent Lawrence Lowell, among the many 
high notes sounded, one clearly stood 
out above all others. Said James Bryce : 
"The university should reflect the spirit 
of the times without yielding to it." 
That is to say, the university must truly 
serve present needs, but also it should 
stand above them and lead to higher 
ideals. 

The unrest which has characterized 
the first decade of this twentieth century 
has led to many new proposals in all 
fields. The conservatives have some- 
times been disturbed because questions 
have arisen which in the past have been 
reg:arded as settled. 

With reference to such questions it 
has sometimes been said that the univer- 
sity should keep off ; that it should take 
no part in their consideration: that it 
should let the battle be fought out by 
others without any attempt at leader- 
ship. This position the university au- 
thorities and its friends must firmly re- 



sist. At times of unrest when new and 
important issues are arising, when old 
convictions are being questioned, is a 
time when the men of learning who 
know history, who should know the 
facts broadly, and who have no purpose 
but the greatest good of the greatest 
number, should be absolutely free. If at 
such times those who should be leaders 
do not throw their intellect and influ- 
ence in the right direction, there is dan- 
ger that demagoguery and passion may 
lead ifi wrong directions with resulting 
disaster. It is because of the present 
general unrest that I again formulate 
the principles iri reference to a free 
university, well established for a hun- 
dred years, lest by any deviation from 
that at this critical time the University 
of Wisconsin shall fail to do its full 
duty to the state and to the nation. 

The progress of the nation and the 
state will continue. The old ideas and 
ideals will be modified. The human race 
is ever moving upward and onward, 
but such movement always involves vex- 
ation, strife, dissension, often pain on 
the part of those who are disturbed in 
their convictions. No advance hs ever 
been made without suffering; such is 
the cost of progress. This is alike true 
of the labor-saving machine and of the 
forward intellectual or spiritual step. In 
order that the suffering and pain of ad- 
vance shall be reduced to a minimum; 
in order that the benefactions of the ad- 
vance shall be a maximum and far out- 
weigh the cost, it is encumbent that the 
universities play their part in leadership. 
Times of unrest, of changing ideas and 
ideals, are above all the times when the 
university should be most effective in 
the guidance of public opinion. 

Times of unrest and change are not 
the times for the university to trim; 
they are the times to set every sail from 
the main course to the sky sails so that 
all may draw. If at a time of stress the 
university furls its sails the people will 
lose confidence in the institution that re- 
mains supinely in the harbor when the 
state is confronted with vital questions 
in reference to which assistance should 
be given. The state has a right to de- 
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mand of the university expert service the right to demand expert service in 
in valuing a public utility ; it has equally politics and sociology. 
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AFTER fifteen years of continuous 
work and effort, the $200,000 en- 
dowment fund for the Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
completed this year, and the announce- 
ment was made at the annual trustees' 
meeting at the college and later at the 
commencement exercises. Through the 
gifts of Miss Alice G. Chapman, at 
present in Europe, and her sister, Mrs. 
George P. Miller, of $5,000 each, the 
endowment fund reached $201,000, and 
with the fund raised by the Milwaukee- 
Downer Club to about $205,000. The 
gifts of Mrs. Miller and Miss Chapman, 
which completed the fund, were made in 
memory of their father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A. Chapman, who in life 
were generous friends of the college. In 
recognition of the gifts the new adminis- 
tration building will be known as Chap- 
man Hall and the names of the donors 
will be placed on the founders' list. 

An endowment of $25,000 from the 
will of the late Edward Whitney of Bel- 
mont to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has just been announced. 
This endowment is to be known as the * 
Whitney Fund, and is to provide for 
teaching and exhaustive research work 
in the science of geo-physics. One of the 
provisions of the fund is that all work 
done under this line of investigation 
must include seismology with the view 
of protecting human life. This special 
line of geo-physics will be under the de- 
partment of geology, of which Professor 
Thomas A. Jaggar, Jr., is the head. The 
scope of the Whitney Fund will be far- 
reaching. The work already done by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy under the personal direction of Pro- 
fessor Jaggar has been of utmost scien- 
tific value. Mr. Jaggar has made special 
study of volcanoes, from the famous 
Kilauea in Hawaii, the oldest known, to 
the big Fuji in Japan, the most recent 



dome, geologically speaking. Mr. Jag- 
gar was instrumental in obtaining the 
desired funds for the erection by the 
institute of an observatory at the brink 
of Kilauea in Hcmolulu for the special 
study of conditions of this dangerous 
peak. 

' The gift of $130,000 by Michael Cud- 
ahy to the new Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, for the erection of a science and 
engineering building, was announced at 
the commencement exercises. The gift 
came as the second large donati(Hi re- 
ceived within the fortnight, the earlier 
one being $135,000 given by Mrs. Henri 
F. De Jonghe for the erection of an 
administration building. 

The new building will be begun next 
month and will be located overlooking: 
Lake Michigan. It is expected that it 
will be completed in time for the open- 
ing of college in September. It will be 
used for work in the scientific and engi- 
neering departments. A separate build- 
ing, however, will be erected for the 
work of the department of mechanical 
engineering, which comprises a four 
years' course. The Cudahy building will 
be four stories high and. will form the 
center of a proposed group of buildings. 
It will be 150 feet in length and 75 feet 
deep, built entirely of concrete. It will 
be surmounted by a large dome, in which 
will be mounted a ten-inch telescope. 

Among the schools remembered by 
John Curtis Bush, the wealthy retired 
cotton factor and philanthropist, who 
died in Mobile, Ala., last month, are the 
following : Southern Baptist Theoloeica! 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky. ; Howard 
College, East Lake, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Tudson Institution, Marion, Ala. ; Louise 
Shorter Baptist Orphanage, Evergreen, 
Ala., and the Alabama State Reforma- 
tory School. 

A singular benevolence was lately 
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jromised to the city of Boston. Thomas 
\. Forsyth, a wealthy resident, proposes 
:o give $2,000,000 to care for the teeth 
)f the children. He plans to give every 
:hild, from the time of its first tooth 
until it shall arrive at the age of sixteen, 
the best dental service possible, without 
my charge. His purpose is to construct 
1 building, equipped with every appli- 
ance known to modem dentistry and 
manned by a corps of dentists, who will 
render the best professional service to 
[)e found in the country. 

By the will of Frank W. Collendar, 
who died at Taorminta, Sicily, on March 
20, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
will receive $65,000 for the benefit of the 
H. Sophie Newcomb College. Mrs. Ida 
A. Richardson, who during her lifetime 
gave generously to various departments 
of the university, left $25,000 to the 
medical school. 

By the will of the late Byron A. Sim- 
mons of Hartford, Conn., $5,000 is left 
to Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. The Hartford School of Re- 
lieious Pedagogy also receives $2,000. 

Yale recently made acknowledgment 
of $50,000 from Henry T. and William 
D. Sloan of New York, in addition to 
the $450,000 already given by them for 
the erection and endowment of the Sloan 
Laboratory. 

At the recent commencement of Otter- 
bein University, WesterviUe, Ohio, the 
president announced the completion of 
the first $100,000 toward the $500,000 
new effort. About twenty-five acres of 
land were purchased by the board of 
trustees for the purpose^ of developing 
a new athletic field and a campus ade- 
quate to the needs of the institution. 

It has been announced that $25,000 
has been subscribed by interested persons 
to aid in the building of a gymnasium 
for Middlebury College at Middlebury, 
Vt. By raising this amount by subscrip- 
tion the college will get a second $25,000 
from J. G. McCullough, ex-Governor of 
Vermont. 

The largest gift ever made by a re- 
union class at Yale was made this year 



when the class of '85, at which 125 mem- 
bers registered, made an unconditional 
gift of $50,000 to the university. 

President W. H. McMaster of Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, last month 
reported to the trustees that the college 
had completed raising $150,000 in cash 
and a cablegram sent to Andrew Car- 
negie notifying him the college was 
ready for his donation of $50,000. Mr. 
Carnegie offered to give $50,000 when 
the college had secured $150,000 in cash. 
The college will inaugurate a movement 
for new buildings beginning next year. 

James G. Johnson of Carthage, 111., 
has willed to Hedding College, at Ab- 
ingdon, his museum, valued at about 
$6,000. 

Through the generosity of George 
Foell, of Storm .I^ke, Charles City Col- 
lege is to have a new home for its presi- 
dent, to be erected at a cost of not less 
than $6,000, and more, if necessary, to 
complete a residence of certain dimen- 
sions and appointments. The Charles 
City College recently received endow- 
ments to the amount of $75,000. 

Members of the faculty of the law de- 
partment of George Washington Uni- 
versity contributed the sum of $5,000 to 
the support of the university. The gift 
came entirely unsolicited, and was in 
payment for the rental of quarters for 
the department. To further show their 
loyalty to the university, members of the 
faculty of the law and medical schools 
informed the trustees that, should it be- 
come necessary, they are willing to sac- 
rifice half their salaries in order that the 
department may be conducted on true 
university standards. 

Gifts to Wellesley which were an- 
nounced at commencement included 
$5,000 from Mrs. Donald Scott, and an 
additional gift of $5,000, to be used in 
completing the Alexandria garden in the 
quadrangle, by an anonymous donor. 
The class of 1905 gave $500 to the 
alumni endowment fund, and H. Shafer 
presented books to the college. A friend 
of the class of 1905 gave $2,000 to be 
used for the general fund, and the class 
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of 1909 gave $700 for the students' 
building fund. 

Captain W. W. Martin last month 
transferred $26,000 in bank stocks to the 
endowment fund of Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark., making $100,000 donated 
by him to this institution during the last 
twenty years. The stocks pay an annual 
dividend of 10 per cent. 

Announcement is made that William 
Nelson Cromwell, the New York lawyer, 
has contributed $25,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of Kenyon College. Several 
years ago Mr. Cromwell was given an 
LL. D. degree by the college. During 
the commencement exercises this year he 
made his first visit to Kenyon. He had 
not been at the institution two hours 
when he wrote his check for $25,000 and 
tendered it to the trustees. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Marshall has given 
to Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., a donation of $2,000 to be used 
in the foundation of a department of 
business administration in the college of 
economics of the university, the amount 
to be expended at the discretion of the 
dean of the university faculty. The 
library of the new school will be named 
for Miss Marshall's father, being known 
as the Samuel Marshall Library. 

In the campaign for raising locally 
$50,000 of the $250,000 wanted as an 
endowment fund for Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, S. D., the amount 
was exceeded by $4,000. The campaign 
was of a week's duration, during which 
time the leading business men divided 
into groups and canvassed the city thor- 
oughly, getting amounts ranging from a 
few dollars up to $5,000, five men in the 
city giving the latter amount. 

At the commencement exercises of 
Pomona College, California, it was an- 
nounced that the last of the $300,000 
had been secured necessary to secure the 



conditional subscription of $50,000 made 
by Andrew Gimegie. 

Doctor J. E, Green, president of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., made 
the announcement last month that he 
had succeeded in raising $500,000 as an 
endowment to his college, complying: 
with the requirements of John D. Rocke- 
feller, who promised to give $125,000 if 
an additional half million dollars were 
raised by July 1. William Jewell Col- 
lege now has an endowment of $1,000.- 
000, which places it on a solid founda- 
tion. It is one of the most noted Baptist 
colleges in the Middle West 

By the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lanier Dunn of Washington, D. C. 
$5,000 has been added to the endowment 
fund of Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
Mrs. Dunn was the widow of General 
William McKee Dunn of Civil War fame, 
and the mother of Lieutenant Colonel 
George M. Dunn, at present judge advo- 
cate general of the United States army 
at Washington. General Dunn was a 
professor in Hanover before his enlist- 
ment in the army. 

It is announced that pledges amount- 
ing to $400,000 for the endowment fund 
of the University of Vermont necessary 
to secure the $100,000 offered by the 
Rockefeller fund managers have been 
secured. 

Judge M. B. Koon of Minneapolis, 
acting for his sister-in-law, Mrs. Lottie 
B. Koon, of Washington, D. C, has ten- 
dered an endowment of $30,000 to Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Mich. The en- 
dowment is given as a memorial to Ezra 
L. Koon, Judge Koon's brother. The 
endowment was accepted and will be 
used to provide a professorship. Ezra 
L. Koon and Judge Koon of Minneapolis 
formerly lived in Hillsdale and were stu- 
dents at the college. Ezra L. Koon was 
formerly a trustee of the college. 
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OLD TIME SCHOOL TEACHING 



By DR. SMITH BAKER 



YOUNG school teachers today can- 
not realize the change that has 
taken place in the methods of 
common school teaching during fif- 
ty years, says Dr. Smith Baker 
in the Chicago Advance. Then there 
were only two terms a year, one 
in the summer and one in the winter, 
each of from two to three months in 
length. None of the schools were 
graded, but in the same room were 
pupils from five to twenty-one years of 
age. In the summer but few boys over 
fifteen years old attended. The win- 
ter terms were nearly all taught by men, 
as it was thought a woman could not 
govern the large boys. There were no 
normal schools and each teacher had to 
pass an examination before the town 
school committee, which was generally 
composed of the clergymen of the town 
and two others, frequently of only farm- 
ers, good sensible men, but whose edu- 
cation was much more limited than that 
of the teachers to be examined. Some- 
times these communities made the ex- 
amination an opportunity to display 
what little education they had. Mathe- 
matics and grammar were the favorite 
subjects for examination. At one time 
a committeeman who had taught once 
or twice himself, spent the whole three 
hours in hearing two of us parse from 
"Young's Night Thoughts" (which was 
a popular book in the high schools at 
that time), though neither of us was to 
use the book in our schools. At another 
time the whole examination was upon 
"cube root.'' 

Another special thing in connection 
with most of the country schools was 
the "boarding-'round," so many days 
for each scholar. This was done to give 



a longer term to the school. Some 
teachers had unpleasant experiences, 
but we were always favored. The mas- 
ter had the best there was for the table 
and the best sleeping room, and he be- 
came better acquainted with the people 
and the scholars. Sometimes the food 
waslvery jplajin^and with no gfeat varie- 
ty. Once in an humble but neat home, 
on the coast, where we boarded for one 
week, we had clams with good bread 
and potatoes twenty-one times that week. 
Qam stew, steamed clams, clam pie, 
baked clams and fried clams. We were 
glad for a change. 

The discipline of the winter schools 
was a special problem. The big boys 
were no worse than yoimg men of the 
same age are now, but the master was 
given the school with a kind of unwrit- 
ten law. "Now handle them if you can ; 
if not, they will handle you." Some 
masters had rough usage. Of course, 
public sentiment did not sanction the 
roughness of the boys, but when the 
young men conquered a master and car- 
ried him "out doors," it did not injure 
their standing in the community very 
much. There was more pity for the 
master as a weak man than condemna- 
tion for the boys. When, however, the 
master conquered the boys, then he was 
a hero. It did not depend altogether 
upon the physical strength, but upon 
an indefinite administrative power. No 
matter how large the master, if he re- 
vealed in the least that he was afraid 
of th^ larger scholars, then his govern- 
ment was gone. One of our schools 
was in a seafaring village. There were 
ninety pupils between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one, all in one room. Sev- 
eral of the scholars had been mates of 
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"coasters" and were older than the mas- 
ter. They were stout, muscular fellows, 
any one of whom was superior to their 
teacher in physical strength. The room 
was so crowded that we had to give the 
teacher's desk to two of the older young 
men, each of them splendid examples of 
physical strength. We sat in a chair 
in front of them. The first Wednesday 
forenoon a lad of fourteen laughed aloud 
three or four times. We called him on 
to the floor and ferruled him — the fer- 
rule was the common instrument 
of punishment. In the afternoon 
the two young men in the desk 
burst into a loud laugh. We knew 
at once if we did not notice 
them our control of the school was gone, 
and we also knew either of them could 
handle us, and it was quite probable we 
would be carried out and rolled over 
in the snow. We did not wait to bal- 
ance the probability, but said, "Will 
these young men come onto the 
floor?" They at once stood before me. 
The school was as silent as a tomb. Be- 
fore we had time to speak the larger of 
the two said, "Master, we beg your par- 
don, we did wrong." A load of 10,000 
pounds went from our hearts. The dis- 
cipline of the school was settled, and 
ever after all we had to dp was to look 
at a pupil and there was order, for the 
boys felt if the master is not afraid of 
"Bill and Jim," he is not of any of us. 
They never knew how afraid the master 
was, but they were noble-hearted sailor 
boys and they respected courage. 

At another school the agent said that 
a young man, "Jack Jones," always 
made trouble, and we must look out for 
him. "Jack" was a great muscular fel- 
low of about 180 pounds, who went to 
sea in the summer and to school in the 
winter. He came to school in his red 
flannel shirt sleeves and his lips were 
tobacco stained. In giving his name, he 
said all he wished to study was to 
cipher"; he said he had been as far as 
cube root."^ We assured him that in- 
stead of going over what he had done 
before, he had better begin where he 
left off last winter. At about eleven 
o'clock the first forenoon, a young girl 
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requested help upon a little question in 
fractions. We improved the opportunity 
by saying, "Mr. Jones, we are quite 
busy ; would you be kind enough to as- 
sist this girl?" He assented. He had 
never been called Mr. Jones before, or 
invited to assist another pupil. The 
school smiled. It was not long before, 
as the boys said, we saw he was "stuck." 
We let him work till the hour for clos- 
ing the school, when he said, "Somehow 
I can't seem to make it come out just 
right." We assured him that was not an 
uncommon experience. 

One feature of that school was a week- 
ly evening spelling school to which the 
scholars from another district came. 
The agent said there was more or less 
rowdyism, and Jack was a leader and 
we must look out for trouble. In the 
afternoon, before the first "spelling 
match," we called Jack to one side and 
said we had heard that the fellows from 
the other school were in the habit of 
making trouble. "Now you know them: 
let us say nothing, but you stand by me 
and I will stand by you and see what 
they can do." He was delighted, and 
grasping my hand, said: "Good for 
you, master. I'll do it, and we'll give 
them particular fits." There was no 
trouble and we had no stronger friend 
that winter than "Jack." 

At another time we were teaching a 
small select school, when the agent of 
a large village school called, saying: 

"Last Monday a student from 

college commenced our school, and this 
morning the boys carried him outdoors 
and baptized him in the snow. Will you 
finish the school of twelve wedcs? We 
will give you $50 a month and board." 
Fifty dollars a month and board, fifty 
years ago, to a young man who was 
seeking an education, was a compelling 
temptation. We )aelded. Going before 
the committee, the only question of the 
chairman was, "How are your muscles?" 
We said they felt all right. That's 
enough," he said, "go in and we will 
pay the bills." There were 120 pupils in 
the same room and about twenty of 
them young men from eighteen to 
twenty-one. As soon as we en- 
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tered the room and whenever our 
back was turned, there was stamp- 
ing of the feet and groans. We 
appeared not to notice it, but soon 
detected a young man's feet in motion, 
at which we said, "Will that young man 
step this way ?" "Did you speak to me, 
sir?" "Yes; will you come this way?" 
"Surely," and rising he said, "Come, 
Bill, come Dan I" We at once saw that 
we were a candidate for the snow 
bank. They came to the front and for 
about fifteen minutes we had old-fash- 
ioned gymnastics, till the three were on 
the floor, trembling for fear if they 
moved their brains might come out. 
There is no telling what might have 
happened. They one by one left the 
room, and though the master had a few 
sore spots, there was no difficulty in 



that school for the rest of the term. 
Twenty years afterward when lecturing 
in a certain city, a man came and intro- 
duced himself as one of those young 
men, saying, "It was the best thing you 
ever did." 

One more incident. Taking tea in a 
noble, old-fashioned sea captain's home, 
where there were seven scholars, two 
of whom were older than the master, 
the captain said, "Master, how are the 
children behaving?" We said very fine- 
ly. "Well," he replied, "if they don't 
mind, don't you whip them; remember, 
don't you whip them." Before we had 
time to respond he repeated, "Don't you 
whip them, you maul them." There was 
no difficulty with those scholars. They 
were brought up to obey at home and 
knew how to do it in school. 
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IN one of the largest high schools in 
the city of New York this year, 
twenty-seven girls of the graduating 
class have just distinguished themselves 
by graduating in gowns the materials of 
which cost only a dollar each. Among 
their classmates were some whose gowns 
cost $50 and upwards, but it was said 
that the dollar gov/ns looked every whit 
as dainty as their more luxurious rivals, 
and could not be distinguished by the 
committee delegated to discriminate be- 
tween them. This incident is only one 
of many that indicate a radical reform 
in the matter of commencement costumes 
for girls. The elegance and elaboration 
of these gowns during recent years were 
alarming thoughtful observers; but in 
many of our high schools warnings have 
been issued on the subject, while at 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke 
and other colleges stringent rules were 
made this year concerning the cost of 
graduating gowns. At Bryn Mawr the 
specifications were most minute, the very 
height of each collar and character of 
each tie being indicated. This movement 
for economy among our girls is an en- 
couraging sign of the times. 



The Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary of the South, which succeeded 
the theological seminary of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church at Lebanon, 
Term., has, after one season there, been 
consolidated in operation with Lane 
Seminary at Cincinnati. The charter or- 
ganization of the Lebanon school will be 
continued for the present. It will simply 
send two of its professors to do their 
work in the buildings of the Lane Semi- 
nary and will adjust its teaching to sup- 
plement the teaching of Lane, while all 
the students of both schools will attend 
classes with the professors of each insti- 
tution. It is to be expected, of course, 
that this virtual consolidation in work 
will in time be followed by an actual 
union of the two organizations. This 
adjustment is the ultimate outcome of 
difficulties ensuing upon the adverse de- 
cision of the Tennessee Supreme Court 
on Cumberland union. At that time the 
trustees of Cumberland University, of 
which the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Seminary had been a department, dis- 
continued the theological school in order 
to avoid becoming involved in church 
litigation. A year's attempt to maintain 
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an independent school at the same loca- 
tion was not encouragingly successful, 
and the present arrangement is believed 
to afford to students from the South 
even better opportunities and advantages 
than it would be possible to give at Leb- 
anon, while on the other hand it brings 
to the commodious plant at Lane a more 
adequate patronage of students than has 
gathered there in recent years. 

With the opening of the new college 
year the old chapel in College Hall of 
the University of Pennsylvania, which 
has been the scene of the chapel exer- 
cises every morning since the opening 
of the building in 1873, will be aban- 
doned in favor of the larger auditorium 
of the Houston Club. This is made 
necessary by the rapid growth in the 
number of students at the University, 
which made the chapel too small to hold 
the student body and necessitated the 
chapel's division into classrooms. The 
chapel, though only a generation old, is 
adorned with many reminders of other 
days and memorials of early benefactors 
of the institution. One window is in 
memory of Thomas and William Penn, 
the former of whom approved the plans 
of the academy and college, granted the 
charter in 1763 and accompanied it with 
a substantial donation. 

The Denver and Gross College of 
Medicine of Denver is to be merged 
with the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The merger means 
that the two schools will cease to exist 
as such and that in the future the medi- 
cal education will be given at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. This 
raises the standard of medical education 
in Colorado. 

The trustees of the University of Ala- 
bama have named one of the new build- 
ings just erected at that institution for 
the late Senator John T. Morgan, the 
Morgan Building. Senator Morgan was 
a staunch friend of the university, and 
It was mainly through his efforts that 
land was donated by the national gov- 
ernment in 1880 to the university for 
the buildings which were destroyed by 
the national army during the civil war. 



The land was sold and the money devot- 
ed exclusively for the restoration of the 
destroyed buildings. It is proposed also 
to erect on the campus of the university 
a bronze statue of the late senator. 

The board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, have 
taken a step that it is believed will re- 
sult in the charter of the institution be- 
ing changed so that money from the 
Carnegie foundation fund will be avail- 
able to members of the faculty. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted referrin<r 
to the synod of Ohio which controls the 
institution: "The board of trustees of 
the University of Wooster having con- 
sidered the advisability of taking such 
legal steps as may be necessary to ob- 
tain the benefits of the Carnegie founda- 
tion fund and also other relative proj- 
ects, do hereby respectfully recommend 
the favorable action of the synod in re- 
spect thereto." 

The Pittsburg Catholic College of the 
Holy Ghost has applied to the Court for 
an order amending its charter so as to 
change the name of the institution to 
"The University of the Holy Ghost.*' 
and add to its present work the estab- 
lishment of courses of instruction and 
the conferring of degrees in the sciences 
of law, medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy. It is understood that the addi- 
tional departments will make necessary 
new buildings, as the present ones are 
already taxed to their capacity. The 
present campus, consisting of three acres 
of valuable city property, will afford 
plenty of room for future development 
for some time to come. 

The three hundred and first stated 
meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore 
which was held last month, among other 
things, appointed a committee of twelve 
men to solicit funds and organize a 
board of trustees to incorporate the Nev; 
Windsor College in Carroll county, 
Maryland. The appointment of this 
committee followed an interesting ad- 
dress on "New Windsor College" by 
Rev. Robert P. Kerr. 

As a tribute to Dr. Howard T. 
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Ricketts, the University of Chicago pro- 
fessor who died in Mexico City on May 
3 last, a victim of typhqid fever, while 
engaged in the study of the disease, the 
National Bacteriological Institute last 
month unveiled a marble tablet inscribed 
with his name and the date of his death. 

The Holy Trinity College of Dallas, 
Texas, has filed an amendment to its 
charter changing its name to University 
of Dallas. 

Right Rev. S. S. Ortynsky, D.D., 
Bishop for the Ruthenian Catholics in 
this country, has taken title to an estate 
of 200 acres located near historic York- 
town, Va., on which will be established 
a college and seminary for candidates 
for the priesthood of the Byzantine rite. 
The great undertaking; of which the first 
step has now been taken has been made 
imperative by the constantly increasing 
ntunbers of the Ruthenian Catholics in 
this country and the inroads upon their 
faith resulting from a lack of priests 
of their own rite and speaking their own 
language. The property acquired is on 
the York river, near Chesapeake Bay. 

The work of raising an endowment 
fund of $250,000 for Penn College at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, has been started. Each 
graduation class has been asked to con- 
tribute at least $1,000, and the average 
will run above that figure. The city of 
Oskaloosa will be asked to contribute 
$50,000 and the Iowa yearly meeting of 
friends $100,000. 

The Agricultural College of the Ken- 
tucky State University, and the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station located at 
Lexington have been united under 
one head and Prof. M. A. Scovell, who 
for many years has been director of the 
experiment station, was placed in charge 
of the combined institution. 

The Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College, and the Pulte Medical College 
of Cincinnati are soon to be consolidated 
into one medical college which will be 
known as the Cleveland-Pulte Homeo- 
pathic Medical College. At a meeting 
of the trustees of both colleges the plan 
of consolidation was ratified. The new 



institution is to be located at the Qeve- 
land Homeopathic college building in 
Cleveland. On September 21, at the 
opening of the fall term the new college 
with an increased enrollment of students 
and a larger faculty, will start work for 
another year. 

There is a move on foot for the 
German Evangelical Synod of North 
America to found an educational insti- 
tution at Denison, Iowa. The church is 
expecting to raise some $60,000 to put 
the undertaking on its feet. The trus- 
tees of the Denison Normal School have 
offered their improvements for the use 
of the denominational school if proper 
terms can be arranged. 

The Texas Christian University is to 
remove to Fort Worth. At present the 
university is located at Waco, but the 
commencement exercises held this year 
are probably the last exercises of the 
kind that will be held in that city. Fort 
Worth made a large offer to secure the 
university. 

We frequently hear that the Ameri- 
can collegian does not learn how to 
write English. From Germany now 
comes the parallel charge that, not- 
withstanding the praise that has been 
heaped upon the German school sys- 
tem, the German student is rarely 
taught the proper use of his mother 
tongue. The school system of Ger- 
many has recently been severely criti- 
cised by German professors — Spren- 
gel, Pringsheim and others, and in the 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefte for June, 
Joseph Hofmiller, a well-known phil- 
ologist, arraigns modern German 
teaching for being antiquated, absurd- 
ly scholastic, and neglecting to train 
the student either in writing his own 
language or in modern methods of 
thought. 

At an adjourned meeting of the 
board of trustees of the George Pea- 
body School for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., recently endowed with $1,000,- 
000 by the trustees of the Peabody Ed- 
ucation Fund, Wyckliffe Rose was 
elected president of the school. It was 
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decided to locate the institution on the 
site of the old Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, a negro school just southwest 
of the Vanderbilt University campus. 

Berlin, Conn., is trying to have a 
woman's college established there. 
The citizens have already voted to give 
a site for the buildings and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
State Association of College Alumnae, 
the State Teachers' League and other 
women organizations are fostering a 
movement to establish a woman's col- 
lege in the State. They have keen 
regret that Connecticut is without an 
institution for the higher education of 
woman and believe that their efforts 
will result in the establishment of such 
an institution. West Hartford citizens 
are making a strong bid for the loca- 
tion of the proposed college in that 
town. Mrs. Russell Sage has been 
asked to aid in the establishment of the 
college. Now that Wesleyan has 
given up coeducation, there is no col- 
lege for women in the state. 

The finances of George Washington 
University, which have been in a tan- 
gle, are expected to be entirely reor- 
ganized within a short time. It is ex- 
pected the reorganization would in- 
clude payment of all creditors, and 
that all endowment funds would be 
specifically represented by interest- 
bearing securities, which will be held 
by trust companies and reinvested. All 
investments will be under control of 
the university's finance committee. A 
modern system of university book- 
keeping will be installed and a perma- 
nent auditor will be named. Negotia- 
tions practically were concluded yes- 
terday for the sale of the former site of 
the college for $550,000. 

In the Mitchell tower at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is hung a peal of ten 
bells in memory of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. On July 4 these bells were 
rung by a band of change-ringers who 
that afternoon formed what is said to 
be the best g^ild of change-ringers in 
the United States or Canada. In 



change-ringing the bells hang freely in 
a frame and are rung in a succession 
determined mathematically. A ringer 
is assigned to swing each bell. The 
first bells in this country arranged in 
this way were set up in Boston in 
1745. Paul Revere was one of the 
early ringers of Boston. The art is 
uncommon in this country, the band 
at the Groton School being the only 
one aside from the Chicago guild. As 
at Groton, it is hoped that students at 
the University of Chicago will learn 
the difiicult art of campanology and 
increase the number and skill of the 
local student band. 

The Yale alumni fund collected dur- 
ing the year 1909-10, up to June 30, 
1910, is reported as $94,595 given to 
principal, $36,717 given to income and 
$13,792 received as interest on princi- 
pal. Including $5,000 pledged by the 
class of '70 but not actually paid in, 
the total amount of the alumni fund 
for the year is $150,105, as compared 
with $83,504 as returned by the last 
report of the university treasurer for 
the previous year. The total amount 
of the alumni fund to date as principal 
is $454,248. Of the classes contribut- 
ing during the last year '85 and '85 S. 
are the leaders, with $52,000 as gifts. 
The amount given last year far exceeds 
that of any previous twelve months. 

Dr. Ephraim Miller, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in the 
University of Kansas, holds the record 
for the longest continuous service of 
any teacher ^n Kansas. He has taught 
every year for sixty-two years. He 
began teaching when fourteen years of 
age and by this means made his way 
through Alleghany College in Penn- 
sylvania. He has taught in Lawrence 
for forty years, having first held the 
position of supervisor of city schools, 
and then, four years later, being elect- 
ed to the chair of mathematics in the 
university. Nineteen years ago the 
chair of astronomy was established 
and Professor Miller began his work 
of interesting Kansas youths in the 
heavenly bodies. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY 



By HOWARD H. MEYER 



THERE were in 1909-10, 68,342 
students in attendance at the 
German universities, 93.5 per 
cent of these being men and 6.5 
per cent women. The matriculated 
students constituted 90.8 per cent 
of the grand total and auditors 9.2 per 
cent. Of the matriculated students 96.5 
per cent were men and only 3.5 per cent 
women, there being practically no wo- 
men enrolled in theology and only a few 
in law, the g^eat majority being found 
in philosophy. Of the auditors, on the 
other hand, no less than 36.3 per cent 
were women — Gottingen, Greifswald, 
Konigsberg, Marburg, Rostock, Strass- 
burg and Wurzburg all having more fe- 
male than male auditors. Almost one- 
half (49.4 per cent) of the matriculated 
students are enrolled in the faculty of 
philosophy, law coming next with 21.9 
per cent, then medicine with 21.1 per 
cent, and finally theology with 7,6 per 
cent. 

In point of total attendance (matri- 
culated students and auditors) the Ger- 
man institutions rank as folbws: (1) 
Berlin, (2) Miinchen, (3) Leipzig, (4) 
Bonn, (5) Breslau, (6) Halle, (7) 
Gottingen, (8) Freiburg, (9) Strass- 
burg, (10) Heidelberg, (11) Miinster, 
(12) Marburg, (13) Tubingen, (14) 
Kiel, (15) Jena, (16) Konigsberg, (17) 
Wurzburg, (18) Giessen, (19) Erlanger, 
(20) Greifswald, and (21) Rostock. It 
should be remembered that the summer 
semester (1909) is not included in the 
figures, and also that several institutions, 
notably those located in the pleasantly 
situated smaller towns, have a larger at- 
tendance in the summer than in the win- 
ter. If the matriculated students only 
are considered, Halle would change 



places with Breslau, and Wiirzburg with 
Konigsberg. The University of Tubin- 
gen leads in the number of theological 
students with Bonn, Berlin, Breslau and 
Leipzig following in the order named. 
In law the order is Berlin, Miinchen, 
Leipzig, Bonn and Breslau ; in medicine 
Miinchen, Berlin, Leipzig, Freiburg and 
Wurzburg, and in philosophy, Berlin 
Miinchen, Leipzig, Bonn and Gottingen. 
Berlin attracts the most matriculated wo- 
men, followed by Miinchen, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg and Bonn, whereas in the to- 
tal ntunber of female students, including 
auditors, Berlin is followed by Munchen, 
Breslau, Bonn and Gottingen. The larg- 
est numbers of auditors are found at 
Berlin, Leipzig, Miinchen, Breslau and 
Bonn, in the order named. 

Vienna is by far the largest of the 
Austrian universities, being surpassed in 
point of attendance only by Berlin 
among the German institutions, while the 
largest Swiss institution is the Univer- 
sity of Bern, this being followed by 
Geneve, Ziirich, Lausanne, Basel, Frei- 
burg and Neuchatel. The universities 
of Czemowitz and Freiburg (Switzer- 
land) have no medical faculties. The 
percentage of matriculated women stu- 
dents at the Swiss universities (22.3 per 
cent) is much higher than that (3.5 per 
cent) at the German institutions, while 
with the exception of Bern and Ziirich 
the Swiss universities all attract more 
female than male auditors. 

If we compare the attendance at the 
German universities during the winter 
semester of 1909-10 with that of 1893-94, 
we shall find that the number of matri- 
culated students has more than doubled 
during this period, the gain being one 
of 113 per cent, i. e., from 27,424 to 58,- 
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342. There were almost as many stu- 
dents enrolled in the faculty of philoso- 
phy alone this year as there were in all 
four faculties sixteen years ago, and al- 
most as many students of medicine in 
1893-94 as there were philosophy in that 
year. The number of law students was 
exceeded by that of medical students six- 
teen years ago, whereas today the con- 
dition is reversed. The number of stu- 
dents of theology has shrunk from 4,587 
to 4,048 during the period under consid- 
eration, or from 16.7 per cent to 7.6 per 
cent of the tptal number of matriculated 
students enrolled. The number of law 
students has increased from 7,024 to 11,- 
585, but the percentage has dropped 
from 25.6 per cent to 21.9 per cent, while 
in the case of the students of medicine 
there has been an actual increase from 
7,856 to 11,187 accompanied by a de- 
crease in percentage from 28.7 per cent 
to 21.1 per cent. The number of stu- 
dents under the faculty of philosophy 
has more than tripled during the sixteen- 
year period under review, the percentage 
increase being one from 29 per cent to 
49.4 per cent. There may be some dis- 
crepancies in the classification of stu- 
dents of veterinary, medicine, pharmacy, 
dentistry and the like, as between 1893- 
94 and 1909-10, but they are not likely 
to be of sufficient moment to affect the 
general situation. 

There has also been a marked change 
in the relative position of the various 
German universities since 1893-94. 
Leaving auditors out of consideration, 



the institutions in the year mentioned 
ranked as follows from the standpoint 
of attendance: (1) Berlin, (2) Miinch- 
en, (3) Leipzig, (4) Halle, (5) Wurz- 
burg, (6) Bonn, (7) Breslau, (8) Tub- 
ingen, (9) Erlangen, (10) Freiburg, 
(11) Heidelberg, (12) Strassburg, (13) 
Marburg, (14) Gottingen, ^15) Griefs- 
wald, (16) Konigsberg, (17) Jena, (18) 
Giessen, (19) Kiel, (20) Rostock and 
(21) Munster, the last mentioned insti- 
tution possessing no law and medical 
schools in 1894. The only university 
that shows a decrease in the attendance 
of matriculated students this year as 
against 1894 is Wiirzbui^, and there 
the loss is very slight, from 1,442 to 
1,424. he largest gains in actual num- 
ber of students have been made by Ber- 
lin, Mtinchen, Bonn, Leipzig, Mtinster 
and Gottingen, in the order named, 
while the largest relative (percentage) 
increases have been registered by Mun- 
ster, Kiel, Gottingen, Bonn, Giessen, 
Jena and Marburg. It is interesting to 
note that there are three lax^e cities in 
the first group and not one in the 
second, so that we may say, speak- 
ing broadly, that the institutions located 
in the smaller cities have experienced a 
greater relative gain than those in the 
large cities, while, on the other hand, 
the universities of Berlin, Mtinchen and 
Leipzig alone have to their credit 37 per 
cent of the gain in actual number of 
matriculated students at all of the in- 
stitutions together since 1894. 



TEACHING WITHOUT BOOKS 



JAMES L. HUGHES, inspector To- 
ronto schools, says : The time is not 
far distant when books will be 
abolished from the schools altc^ether, 
and in their place will arise an individ- 
ual course of study suited to each child. 
It is wrong to teach each child the 
same thing. Not one in ten thousand is 
constructed alike. Each one has it in 
him to make good in one certain line of 
life work and no other. I can take a 
child and give him a manual training 



course without one study out of the reg- 
ular school course and yet develop him 
into a brighter man with a more active 
and probing brain than I could by send- 
ing him through the eight years' aca- 
demic course. Why? Simply because a 
child's brain develops when he focuses 
it upon something that needs protog— 
that will make the brain active. School- 
book learning does not do that for the 
child. Manual training does. 



DRAMA IN THE COLLEGES 

By M. K. ROCHELLE 



TWO organizations in this country 
are trying to prove that the fu- 
ture of the American drama lies 
in the universities. They are the dra- 
matic clubs at Harvard and at Colum- 
bia, which undertake to present works 
by graduates. The Harvard Dramatic 
Club was formed in order that the best 
plays written by students in the course 
in playwriting conducted by Prof. 
George P. Baker might be produced as 
a reward for good work and in order to 
teach the authors something of stage 
management. At Columbia the process 
is reversed. There the Graduate Dra- 
matic Club was formed by a group of 
recent alumni of Barnard and Columbia 
colleges in the hope that a course in 
playwriting might be established at the 
university if the proper incentive were 
provided in the way of bringing plays 
before the public. 

At Harvard in 1905 Prof. Baker 
opened a course in the technique of the 
drama which included besides lec- 
tures the writing of three plays by 
each member of the class — an adapta- 
tion in one act, an original play in one 
act and a play at least three acts 
long. The course is open only to 
those graduates who have submitted a 
satisfactory one act play before regis- 
tering. 

In the spring of 1909 the Harvard 
Dramatic Club was formed. It is made 
lip of graduates and undergraduates both 
of Radcliffe and of Harvard. Its first 
venture was to give "The Promised 
Land," by A. Davis, '07. Though a 
difficult undertaking its success war- 
ranted the production of four one act 
plays in the following spring. Two 
of these, "Fire in the Morning" and 



"Horse Thieves," were by H. Hage- 
dom, '07; the other two were "Death 
and the Dicers" by F. Schenck, '09, and 
"The Heart of the Irishman," by L. 
Hatch, '06. 

At the suggestion of the graduate 
advisory committee, consisting of Win- 
throp Ames, '96, director of the New 
Theater; H. T. Parker, dramatic critic 
of the Boston Transcript, and Prof. 
Baker, the club next gave "The Scare- 
crow," a play by Percy Mackaye, which 
will be produced in New York in the 
coming season with Edgar Selwyn in 
the leading part. It ijs acknowledged 
that its success at Cambridge led to 
its professional production. 

From a collection of about thirty plays 
the committee this spring chose four 
one act plays, "The Better Way," an 
adaptation from the Spanish of Alarcon 
by Paul Mariett, '11 ; "Marvellous Bent- 
ham," by Hermann Hagedorn, '07; 
"The New Age," by David Carie, '09, 
and "The Higher Good," by T. H. Guild. 

To add to the interest in this work 
John Craig, a Boston stage manager, 
has offered a prize in dramatic composi- 
tion of $250 and a promise to produce 
the successful play for one week in the 
regular season. Moreover, if in his opin- 
ion the play is sufficiently successful to 
justify a longer performance Mr. Craig 
will pay every week after the first a 
royalty of three per cent on gross re- 
ceipts. 

Besides this the MacDowell Qub of 
New York has offered a fellowship in 
dramatic composition with a stipend of 
$600 to the author of a producible three 
act play who wishes to continue work 
in dramatic composition at Harvard. 

The newly formed dramatic club of 
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Columbia differs greatly from the club 
at Harvard. To begin with it is made 
up entirely of graduates. The reason 
for this provision is that the faculty 
does ribt approve of the co-operation of 
under-graduates of the two colleges on 
the hillside in Engjish dramatics. 
Though no objection has been made to 
joint plays of the French and German 
societies, English may not be spoken 
when the young men and young women 
of Columbia get together on the stage. 

As alumni and alumnae they may do 
as they please, and so an association has 
been formed "to foster an interest in 
dramatic art among the graduates of 
Columbia University.'* To indicate that 
the association is anxious to present 
plays written by its own graduates it 
chose "The Fatal Message," by John 
Kendrick Bangs, of the class of 1882, 
as one of three plays to be presented at 
its initial performance last May. Mr. 
Bangs is one of a small group of Col- 
umbia men who have gained recogni- 
tion in the drama. The group includes 
Prof. Brander Matthews, who has writ- 
ten a few farces; Edgar Allan Woolf, 
author of "The Vampire"; William C 
de Mille, author of "Strongheart" ; 
George Middleton, collaborator on "The 
Cavalier," one of Miss Marlowe's plays, 
and Qayton Hamilton, who, it is said, 
will produce a play next winter. 

Except for these men there is said to 
be a dearth of pla)rwrights at the uni- 
versity. It seems therefore that the 
club will be reduced to giving a play 
by a rank outsider this coming season 
unless the English department will es- 
tablish a course in playwriting similar 
to the course at Harvard. But the 
English department has no such inten- 



tions. Prof. Brander Matthews^ who i> 
professor of dramatic literature, is re- 
ported in a recent interview in the Nex 
York Sun as saying that he would not 
think of undertaking such a course, and 
that if he didn't do it no one at Colum- 
bia would. 

"Prof. Baker is doubtless doing- good 
work in his course at Harvard/' he i> 
quoted in this interview, "but that doe< 
not mean that we could do the same 
here. I believe in teaching the tech- 
nique of the drama by stud)ring it his- 
torically and by observation. If a man 
cannot observe how others write and if 
he is not a natural bora dramatist no 
course that we could give here would 
develop him into one." 

Asked whether it would not serve as 
an incentive to a budding dramatist to 
know that his play, provided it had 
merit, would be produced by a company 
of some reputation or experience Dr. 
Matthews said: "That depends upon 
the individual. To some this knowledge 
would be a help; to others it would 
make no appreciable difference." 

Prof. Baker, on the other hand, is of 
the opinion that the dramatic club is a 
source of great help to the students in 
his department, because to act them- 
selves, to have the opportimity to direct 
the production of their own plays, is to 
give them added experience and train- 
ing in the technique of the drama which 
they could get in no other way. Though 
a professional stage manager is always 
procured to produce the plays at Har- 
vard the young dramatists are permitted 
to make any criticisms and suggestions 
they wish. Very often Prof. Baker also 
supervises the work of his pupil dram- 
atists. 



DO WOMEN TEACHERS FEMINIZE BOYS ? 



Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University is recently quoted as say- 
ing there is no more efficient body of 
workers in America than the great 
army of its woman teachers. They 
"feminize" boys? Nonsense I Or 
where are our effeminate boys, if you 
please? The notion that our splendid 



women teachers are making mollycod- 
dles of their boy students is utterly 
absurd. Why, women themselves are 
anything but mollycoddles in these 
days of basket-ball and athletic 
"stunts" without ntimberl They'd be 
the first to despise the "feminine" boy 
— instead of petting him into being. 
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AT Yale, Dartmouth, Princeton, and 
Columbia a great feature of com- 
mencement is the masquerade of 
the alumni, which is not at all calculated 
to add to its solemnity. After the sen- 
iors have been properly informed by 
their baccalaureate preacher that they 
are now about to depart from these 
''quiet and scholastic shades" to join 
the struggle in the "real world," and 
after they have become properly sobered 
by the awful gravity of the life before 
them, they suddenly see all these alum- 
ni pouring back into the ''quiet and 
scholastic shades" from the "real world," 
fifteen times less grave than they, fifteen 
times more boyish. 

Commenting upon this feature of 
college life in an article in the Deline- 
ator, Walter Pritchard Eaton states 
that President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton thinks that is a very sad feat- 
ure of college life. He would, ap- 
parently, have the alumni come back 
sober and learned, to mingle their wise 
words with the general hum of com- 
mencement essays. But somehow the 
alumni refuse to come back in that 
spirit. If commencement is a beginning 
of sober strife for the seniors, by the 
same token it is an annual respite from 
sober strife for the alumni, an annual 
return for a day or a week to that happy 
period of youth when a man wasn't 
afraid to make a fool of himself in the 
interests of spontaneous enjoyment. 

And if anybody can go to a Yale- 
Princeton or Yale-Harvard commence- 
ment game when the alumni are parad- 
ing the field by classes, each class in its 
own peculiar style of imbecile attire, 
without finding it funny, he had better 
consult a doctor. Really, it is quite 
possible to take a day off from the 
strenuous intellectual life every year or 



two without completely wrecking the 
machinery of progress! 

Not long ago the commencement ball 
game at Yale was especially enlivened 
by two classes of alumni, dressed re- 
spectively as convicts and zouaves. The 
convicts dragged toy balloons like ball- 
and-chain attachments on their ankles 
and marched in doleful lock-step. The 
zouaves had a cannon loaded with 
blanks. Dragging this briskly out upon 
the field, with elaborate military orders 
they unlimbered and fired on the con- 
victs. The nearest convict fell dead 
against the next nearest, who toppled 
over against the next, and so down the 
line. The convicts sank to the earth 
with the comic precision of a row of 
blocks, and the effect was exactly as if 
a single cannon-ball had slowly ploughed 
through the file of them, like Baron 
Munchausen's bullet through the line of 
geese. 

The first touring party of English 
University men, made possible by the 
beneficence of an anonymous philan- 
thropist, sailed in July for Canada and 
the United States. The students, ten in 
number, are from Cambridge, Durham, 
Edinburgh, London and other univer- 
sities. Oxford is the only British uni- 
versity which has not been represented 
in these educational excursions. The 
itinerary includes all the larger cities of 
Canada as far west as Winnipeg, near 
which city the men will devote four 
days to actual farm work as a practical 
way of obtaining an insight into the con- 
ditions of Canadian agriculture. From 
Winnipeg the party will cross the bor- 
der and visit Madison,, Wis., Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Washington, Annapolis, Phila- 
delphia, New York, New Haven and 
Cambridge, Mass. The traveling pro- 
ject is a development of the Rhodes 
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scholarship idea and after the plan had 
been worked out last year an appeal for 
funds to defray the expenses involved 
was issued. 

At the Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., will be held the second annual 
conference of the Chinese Students 
Christian Association for Aug. 19 to 23 
inclusive; and from Aug. 24 to 31, in- 
clusive, the sixth annual Chinese Stu- 
dents' Conference. At these conferences 
it is expected two hundred Chinese 
young men and women will be present. 
The students will live at the college, the 
men occupying the ordinary student 
dormitories, and it is expected that at 
least one of the fraternity houses will 
be given for the uses of the youngf 
Chinese women who will attend. It is 
also expected that several of the fra- 
ternity houses will be kept open during 
the conference, to be used as may be de- 
sired. 

It is announced that in all probability 
the following speakers will take part: 
Chang Ying Tang, Chinese minister to 
the United States; ex-President Roose- 
velt, President Flavel S. Luther of Trin- 
ity College, J. W. Foster, ex-Secretary 
of State, and E. B. Drew, director of 
Pei Yang students. 

The programme for the students' con- 
ference includes addresses by the speak- 
ers mentioned; oratorical contests in 
Chinese and English; a debate between 
the Pennsylvania Club and the Yale 
Club, and to the winning club will be 
awarded a cup by the Chinese Students' 
Club of Harvard University and a 
medal to the best debaters. Athletic 
events will be given much space, and a 
tennis tournament; track meet, baseball 
and football games will be features. In 
social events will be a reception, a 
bazaar, a concert, and a bonfire and 
dance the closing evening. 

Yale's athletics last year cost $104,- 
945, according to the annual report filed 
by the financial committee of the Yale 
athletic committee. A feature of the re- 
port is the fact that track athletics alone 
show an increase in receipts for the 
year which closed in September, 1909. 
Football receipts were $86,370, a de- 



crease of $4,171; baseball recdpts were 
$4,729, a decrease of $310, and trade 
athletics show an increase of $1,397 and 
a total receipts list of $3,811. Track 
athletics cost $13,369, an increase of 
$290; baseball cost $22,787, a decrease 
of $6,254; boating cost $19,818, an in- 
crease of $776, and football $37,846, a 
decrease of $8,888. A sum of $600 was 
expended for minor athletics and $5,000 
for the Carnegie swimming pool. This 
leaves a balance of profit from athletics 
of $4,331 for the year, as compared 
with $906 the previous year. 

In acceptance of a challenge received 
from Waseda University of Tokyo, 
Japan, the baseball nine of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will this fall journey to 
Tokyo to play a series of five games. 
The start will be made on September 
15, and the players will return about 
January 1. Waseda University is said 
to have about 6,000 students, and a sig- 
nificant feature of the challenge is that 
its baseball team is coached by Albert 
W. Place, the greatest batter the Uni- 
versity of Chicago had from 1890 to 
1902. The introduction of the game in 
Japan is credited to Fred Merrifield, 
also a famous Maroon player. It is pos- 
sible that an additional series of games 
will be played wfth Keio University — an 
institution said to have 9,000 students. 

New regulations affecting member- 
ship in fraternities hold that no student 
in the college of liberal arts of North- 
western University shall become a mem- 
ber of a fraternity until he has procured 
from the dean k statement certifying: 
that he has been regularly enrolled for 
at least one semester, and that during 
such enrollment h^ has on record at 
least ten semester hours of credit, of 
which not more than five hours are of 
preparatory grade. This regulation ap- 
plies alike to men and to women. Stu- 
dents transferring from other colleges 
shall not be held to the requirement of 
a semester's residence provided tiiey 
present advanced credit fof as much as 
ten hours in addition to meeting the 
full entrance requirements; but excess 
credit from a secondary school will not 
release a student from the requirement 
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Ten university fellowships with a 
ilue of $300 each have just been estab- 
shed by the board of regents of the 
University of Michigan. Applications 
3r appointment to these fellowships, 
rhich are open to graduates of any col- 
*gfe or university of recognized stand- 
ig", must be made to the secretary of 
he graduate school upon special blanks 
obtainable from him upon request. Each 
ellow shall pursue his studies under 
he direction of the professors in charge 
>f the departments in which he elects 
lis major and minor subjects, and shall 
3e liable to render service to the uni- 
vrersity to the extent of not over four 
lours per week throughout the aca- 
iemic session for which he is appointed. 
This service to the university may be in 
conducting classes or quizzes, assisting 
in laboratory work or examinations, at 
attendance in the libraries or seminar- 
ies. Fellows are appointed for a term 
of one year, but may be eligible for re- 
appointment. 

Supplementary to their degrees, 300 
of the graduates of the University of 
Vienna are to make a tour of the 
United States. They will arrive in New 
York in August and will stay for a 
week or so in New York city, and after 
that will visit Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and other cities, making a study 
of American life. If this innovation 
proves a success, it is announced that 
other educational journeys on a more 
extensive scale will be planned by Aus- 
trian schools and universities. 

Announcement is made that deserv- 
ing young employes of Studebaker 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
South Bend, Ind., will be given univer- 
sity education by that concern; and that 
while the young men are in school they 
will be allowed full pay. The company 
will keep a record system by which the 
efforts of young employes to better 
themselves mentally can be easily 
known, and when it is thought that an 
employe has made satisfactory devel- 
opment tuition for one year in some 
university or technical school will be 
provided, with a year's vacation on pay. 

The youngest person ever to take a 



master's degree at the University of 
Michigan, and possibly at any univer- 
sity in the United States, is Miss Doro- 
thea Jones of Harrisburg, Pa. She was 
seventeen )rears old when she recently 
passed examinations for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Thd Chicago & Northwestern railway 
company has presented to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois a locomotive testing plant 
which for a number of years has been 
in use in their shops in Chicago. The 
plant is designed to receive any loco- 
motive having either four or six, wheels 
coupled. Any normal locomotive when 
mounted upon the testing plant may be 
run at any desired rate of speed and un- 
der any load which may be prescribed, 
the conditions imposed, so far as they af- 
fect the action of the machine, being en- 
tirely similar to those incident to actual 
service upon the road. The purpose of 
the plant is to receive a normal loco- 
motive in such manner that it may be 
fired and otherwise operated in labor- 
atory the same as would be done upon 
the road, for the purpose of permitting 
its action to be studied and the efficiency 
of its various details determined. 

Yale Divinity School announces a re- 
organization of its internal administra- 
tion whereby it hopes more fully to 
adapt itself to modem demands. The 
changes amount to a fourfold multipli- 
cation of the former theological semin- 
ary, by which means it is intended not 
only to provide for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers in American church- 
es — which has been the prime object of 
the school hitherto — ^but likewise to pre- 
pare men for three other forms of re- 
ligious ministry — foreign mission work 
in either ordained or lay capacity, re- 
ligious teaching in churches or colleges 
with especial attention to the Sunday 
school, finally, social and philanthropic 
service. The curriculum in accordance 
with this new purpose will hereafter be 
divided into four departments — the de- 
partment of the ministry, the depart- 
ment of missions, the department of re- 
ligious education and the department 
of practical philanthropy. In the first 
section the studies will be virtually 
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identical with the traditional theolog- 
ical course as known in the seminaries 
of an older generation. Into the other 
departments will be introduced the new- 
er studies for which there has lately 
come to be so ^eat demand among 
progressive Christians. Among the new 
courses promised stands out particular- 
ly the innovation of teaching in semin- 
ary the languages of the principal mis- 
sionary countries, elective according to 
the missionary field which a student has 
in view. The theory and practice of 
Bible teaching for both younger and 
older students, modem Sabbath school 
administration, Young Men's Christian 
Association work, socialism, labor 
movements, pauperism and crime, pub- 
lic hygiene and family life are a few of 
other new courses promised. 

At Princeton University the tutoring 
system has been very highly developed. 
That a number of men have worked 
their way through Princeton by tutoring 
and that the total sum earned by them 
for one year was $14,000, has been made 
known in a report issued by the Prince- 
ton Tutors' Association. This is an or- 
ganization of undergraduates. Tutors 
get from $1 to $2 an hour and some of 
them have made $16 a day and cleared 
$1,000 a year. 

Rev. David Z. T. Yui, a Chinaman, 
who recently conducted one of the 
classes in mission study at the Episco- 
pal conference in Cambridge, spoke of 
the great respect in which teachers in 
the public schools of his country are 
held by the pupils. He said that the 
discipline was strict and that in spite of 
it, pupils in after life, were very fond 
of their teachers, often calling them 
"father." Giving in some detail the 
methods employed by Chinese teachers 
— methods in force for generations — 
the speaker said that a misspelled word 
frequently was punishable by a blow; 
that other errors might result in the 
extraction of the eyebrows ; and that the 
liability for misbehavior was twenty-five 
blows on the palm of the hand. In this 
way, excellent discipline is maintained 
in all the schools and the devotion to 
teachers, the speaker described as ad- 



mirable. The social position of Chinese 
teachers, moreover, is very high. A 
singular custom is that of serving hot 
tea to thirsty pupils, for drinking water 
is not used in the schools. 

Mrs. O. J. Renner of Cincinnati is 
one of the students of the University of 
Ohio who recently became a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, the woman's so- 
ciety. She is the wife of an attome)- 
and the mother of three children. WTien 
her youngest child entered the primarv- 
grade she became a freshman in the 
university. At the time of her gradua- 
tion one of her daughters became a 
junior, and the other a sophomore in 
the high school. It is said that she has 
never remained away from her classes 
during the four years except when one 
of her children was sick. She studied 
with them every evening, and her hus- 
band took as much interest in her work 
as she herself, and is very proud of the 
honor she won. 

The practice which has been pursued 
for some years at the University of Chi- 
cago of invitinp^ prominent men of the 
various denominations to act as *TJni- 
versity preacher" for one or more Sun- 
days has become a highly popular one, 
from the point of view of the students. 
As a rule the preacher of the occasion 
holds an "office hour" daily during the 
week following his appointment, so as 
to permit of consultation with anyone 
interested. The list of such preadiers 
for the current Summer Quarter in- 
cludes the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, pas- 
tor of Central Church, Chicago, and 
president of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pas- 
tor of Pl3rmouth Church, Brooklyn: 
Professor Henry Qay Vedder, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary; Profes- 
sor William Adams Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary; Rev. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce, pastor of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D. C, and chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate. 

Under direction of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and by authority of the State Board of 
Agriculture, boys' and girls' agricultural 
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ubs will be organized in every county 
E the State, with the view of teaching 
le elements of farm work to the former 
nd domestic science to the latter. Boys 
nd g^rls between the ages of 10 and 
8 are eligible, the clubs being organ- 
:ed by county teachers aided by the 
ounty conunittees, consisting of the 
aperintendent of schools, secretary of 
ounty farmers* institutes and president 
f the woman's auxiliary of the farm- 
rs' institute. There will be annual meet- 
ngs in each county with exhibits of 
v'ork done by the boys and girls; also 
rack and field meets and reading of 
issays on the work the members are 
Icing-. 

The trustees of the Grover Cleveland 
Vfemorial Fund, appointed to select a 
mitable type of memorial to the late 
2x-President and a site therefor, report- 
ed at a meeting that it had been agreed 
to erect a tower in connection with the 
new granite building on the grounds of 
Princeton University. Of $100,000 
needed, $76,000 has been raised and the 
balance is assured. 

In order to train men to become prac- 
tical foresters, and teachers of forestry, 
and to train the people to conserve the 
forests of Missouri, the University of 
Missouri will open a department of for- 
estry in the fall. The new department 
was created at the meeting of the board 
of curators held in St. Louis recently. 
It will be under the direction of Dean 
Mumford of the University. The mat- 
ter of establishing; a department of for- 
estry at the university has been con- 
sidered for some time. The university 
has about 60,000 acres of land which 
are well timbered, and are to be used 
for the department. The definite plan 
of organizing the department has not 
yet been determined upon, but it is un- 
derstood that it will be in conjunction 
with the departments of dairying, ani- 
mal industry, and other departments of 
the college of agriculture. There will 
probably be a professor of forestry ap- 
pointed, although there has been no an- 
nouncement to this effect. 

After raising its entrance require- 
ments higher and higher until most of 



the farm boys of Iowa could no tonger 
get in, the state college at Ames is now 
planning to open its doors wide to all 
of them, no matter what their prelimi- 
nary education. It has been agreed by 
the college faculty to establish at once 
a new and additional course in practi- 
cal agriculture, covering two years. No 
entrance examinations are to be required 
and any man, young or old, may enroll. 
Official announcement of the course has 
ndt been made, but it will come as 
soon as the board of educational control 
has given the plan its final approval. 

Mrs. Amy Carroll, of Richmond, Ind., 
and her daughter Mabel, graduated this 
year in the same class from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. They entered the 
university two years ago with enough 
credits from an Indiana college to admit 
them to the junior class and received 
the degree of bachelor of arts. A son, 
Ray Carroll, who entered the same 
course and with the same credits as his 
mother and sister, changed to a course 
of engineering. But for the change he 
also would have received this year the 
degree of bachelor of arts. There is still 
another member of the Carroll family 
who is a student in Ann Arbor, Miss 
Celia Carroll, who the day before her 
mother and sister graduated from the 
university was given a diploma from the 
Ann Arbor high school. She is one of 
the honor pupils in her class and will en- 
ter the University of Michigan next 
autumn. 3uch a combination never has 
been known before in the University of 
Michigan, or probably at any other 
school. 

The department of plant pathology of 
the State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University announces the establish- 
ment of two more industrial fellowships. 
There are now four industrial fellow- 
ships which have been established for the 
investigation of the diseases of plants. 
The two new fellowships are : 
* The Herman Frasch Fellowship, es- 
tablished by the Union Sulphur Co. of 
New York City. It provides for the in- 
vestigation of the use of dry sulphur as 
a fungicide, both to the plants and in the 
soil. This fellowship carries an appro- 
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priation of $3,000 a year for four ytSLts 
and provides for a senior and a junior 
fellow. Two thousand dollars is to be 
used as salaries for the fellows and $1,- 
000 a year for carrying on the work. 

The John Davey Fellowship, estab- 
lished by the Davey Tree Expert Co. of 
Kent, Ohio, for the investigation of 
heart rots of trees. It carries an appro- 
priation of $750 a year, of whidi $500 is 
to be used as salary for the fellow and 
$250 for carrying on the work. 

The first courses of instruction in 
wood technology and the mechanical en- 
gineering of wood working plants ever 
offered at the University of Wisconsin 
are announced for the coming year, as 
a result of the co-operation of the col- 
lege of engineering, with the new 
United States forest products labora- 
tory at the university. The three 
phases of the problem of saving tim- 
bers and using all the present waste 
from the lumbering and wood manu- 
facturing industries will be consid- 
ered in the new lectures and laboratory 
practice by the students, including spe- 
cial study of the physical and chemical 
properties of wood; of preserving and 
utilizing not only the timbers but the 
stumps, small branches, bark, sawdust, 
and all the waste bits; and of the me- 
chanical means of transforming standing 
timbers into commercial products. Four 
courses in wood distillation, wood pres- 
ervation, the chemical constituency, and 
the physical properties of wood will be 
jEiiven by the staff of government experts 
in charge of the laboratory. A fifth 
course in wood manufacturing machin- 
ery will be ^ven by Prof. M. Keown of 
the engineering college. 

An interesting member of this year's 
graduating class at Yale is Henry Roe 
Cloud of the * Winnebago tribe of In- 
dians. He is the first American Indian 
ever to graduate from Yale. He was 
born on the Winnebago reservation in 
Nebraska on Dec. 28, 1884, his mother 
and father being full-blooded Indians 
of tribal importance. His undergradu- 
ate career at Yale has been unusually 
successful. He has maintained a high 
scholarship stand and has been connect- 



ed with many outside interests by the 
aid of which he has been enabled to 
meet his coU^^e expenses in part. From 
his freshman year he has been to a large 
extent self-supporting. 

Miss Helen Fales, the one and only 
girl graduate of this year's dass of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog}- 
to receive a degree, will take up the 
study of food supplies and economic 
conditions of the poorer classes in our 
big cities. Although Miss Fales will not 
confirm this report herself, her friends 
say that this is a possible vocation for 
the woman scientist. Miss Fales, the 
only girl to get her degree out of 273 
men classmates, has strong philanthropic 
leanings. Miss Fales entered the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology after 
having graduated from Vassar College 
to take up the study of the chemistry of 
foods particularly, and to obtain a de- 
gree of bachelor of science. 

Seven years ago the students of the 
College of Liberal Arts and the Prepar- 
atory School of the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexingfton, Ky., formally adopt- 
ed the honor system in examinations and 
all written tests. The purpose of this 
action was to express their willingness 
to relieve the faculty of responsibility 
and discipline in the case of a student 
found guilty of using unfair means in 
examinations. The resolutions passed 
by the students in mass-meetings are 
substantially as follows : That cheating 
in exaniinations and written tests is dis- 
honorable and disgraceful ; that the case 
of any student suspected of cheatinsr 
shall be investigated, and, if found guilt\' 
of a violation of the rules adopted bv 
the students for the administration of 
the system, he shall be asked to with- 
draw from the College; that the com- 
mittee of investigation shall consist of 
the presidents and secretaries of the dif- 
ferent classes, and a chairman elected 
by the student body for one year : that a 
oledge must be signed by each student 
in each examination or written test, in 
which he shall affirm on honor that he 
has neither received nor given any for- 
bidden assistance on the examination, or 
test. 
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The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, has started a new magazine, to be 
known as the Ohio State University 
Quarterly, which is being issued in co- 
operation with the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Theodora Josephine Franksen, 
the^ blind student at the University of 
Chicago, who, as an honorary distinction, 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, last year, received at the Convo- 
cation of the University the degree of 
Ph.B. with honors for excellence in 
Latin and in German, and in addition 
was awarded a scholarship in the Grad- 



uate School for excellence in the work 
of the Senior Colleges in Latin. 

The Williams College Good Govern- 
ment Club has received wide attention 
in the outside world of late. Two years 
ago there were thirty members, last year 
sixty, and now 175, almost half of whom 
are actively working on committees. 
The child labor committee of '08-'09 
made extensive investigations about the 
neighborhood of Williams and discov- 
ered gross violations of the federal laws. 
These alleged violations were investi- 
gated by a government inspector and 
substantiated. 
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THAT there are nearly four million 
foreigners who do not speak Eng- 
lish in American industries was 
one of the facts which led Peter Roberts, 
immigration secretary of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A., to make 
a campaign of education. To him 
the fact that the personal safety 
of the laborer so often depends on his 
knowledge of English is more impor- 
tant even than the economic and po- 
litical advantages. He was himself a 
miner in his youth, and as a Presbyter- 
ian pastor for eighteen years in the an- 
thracite region has come to believe that 
much of the personal injury aild loss of 
life in the mines is due to misunderstand- 
ing of orders by miners who do not 
know a word of English. In one mine 
in Michigan Dr. Roberts found only 
sixteen men in two hundred and twenty- 
five who spoke English at all. Mr. John 
M. Siddall, writing in the American 
Magazine, says of Dr. Roberts: 

He can tell you case after case which 
he personally knows ?ibout. One story 
he told me has nothing to do with mines, 
but it illustrates the point in a few words. 
It is simply the story of a worker in a 
mill in Pittsburg who was ordered by 
a foreman to pick up a crowbar and car- 



ry it. to a building toward which the 
foreman pointed. The workman had 
gone about two hundred feet on his way 
when the foreman shouted to him to 
get out of the way of a "live" wire which 
had suddenly broken loose. The poor 
fllow did not understand a word of 
what the foreman shouted, did not see 
the wire, and, in a moment, was killed. 
These things weigh heavily on Peter 
Robert's mind. He could rest easier if 
such things were not happening. 

The old method of alphabet and gram- 
matical rules was found unsuccessful in 
teaching the foreigners, who were too 
impatient to fuss with it. Then Dr. 
Roberts acted on a suggestion in Guion's 
"Art of Learning and Teaching Lan- 
guages," that "the common ordinary 
foreigner who has neither a taste for, 
nor a need of, the fine points of our lan- 
guage, should be taught English just 
as the little child learns it from his 
mother" — ^by imitation. 

The teachers of Peter Roberts's svs- 
tem do not .know a word of any lan- 
guage except English. The first lesson 
is entitled "Getting Up in the Morning.'' 
The teacher stands up before his class, 
shuts his eyes, yawns, stretches himself, 
and says, "I awake from sleep." The 
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class imitates, and then the teacher goes 
on acting out and repeating over and 
over these sentences: 

I must get up ; 

I throw back the bed clothes; 

I get out of bed ; 

I put on my pants ; 

I put on my stockings and shoes-; 

I wash myself; 

I comb my hair; 

I put on my collar and necktie; 

I put on my vest and coat ; 

I open the door of my bedroom; 

I go down stairs. 

This is the whole of the first lesson, 
and, aside from imparting a few words, 
it generally causes a good deal of amuse- 
ment and a great deal of entertainment 
for the pupils. From this lesson the 
pupils go on through a series of thirty 
lessons, all of which are made from the 
daily experiences of an ordinary man. 
The result is that the average pupil has 
a good many laughs, causes a good 
many laughs, keeps interested in a sort 
of serial story, and, if reasonably suc- 
cessful, ends his course having a vo- 
cabularly of 600 or 700 ccwnmon words 
of every-day use. (The average child 
of six or seven has a vocabularly of 200 
or 300 words; the average small retail 
merchant uses 400 or 500 words in his 
business dealings.) 

In spite of the brief two years in 
which the plan has been tried, some 7,- 
000 pupils are enrolled in 225 classes 
and Dr. Roberts spends over half his 
time satisfying the demands for "dem- 
onstrations" to new teachers. 



The teachers are most of the young 
men who, for philanthropic reasons, are 
willing to give up an evening or two a 
week to help their fellow nien, although 
Dr. Roberts has been successful in find- 
ing a motive to plant in the minds of 
others; namely, that experience in deal- 
ing with raw material, and a sympathetic 
interest in men, are invaluable to a young 
man who is educating himself for a pro- 
fession, or a business career where he 
comes into contact with laboring men. 
In New York city alone Dr. Robert's 
associate, Fred Rindge, has obtained 
the services of seventy students in three 
universities, each of whom gives a night 
or two a week to the work. Qasses meet 
in churches, offices, social settlements, 
bams, shops, boarding-houses, factories 
(many employers are becoming inter- 
ested) — ^indeed, classes are held where- 
ever a place can be provided. Not a 
penny is charged many pupils, while 
others pay a few cents per lesson. One 
class in New York city has been meeting 
in the office of an Esthonian newspaper 
published in New York. The editor 
could not speak a word of English and 
joined the class. His newspaper con- 
tained nothing but Esthonian news— 
not a word about our national or city 
affairs — ^and circulated among Esthcm- 
ians. The biggest joke of all is that Dr. 
Roberts and all others with whom I 
have talked never heard of such a peo- 
ple as the Esthonians until this matter 
came up. Yet there are enough Esth- 
onians in New York city to support 
a newspaper in their own tongue. 



NEW STATE EDUCATIONAL ALUANCE 



The General Federation Bulletin 
tells of a work formed in Pennsylvania 
by the educational committee of the 
state federation. Owing to the varied 
conditions that exist in that state, it 
has been difficult to frame legislation 
that would be generally acceptable, 
and the need has been recognized for 
some organization representative of 
the various parts and interests of the 
state, in which free discussion of edu- 



cational requirements might be held 
and a unity of action secured. The ed- 
ucation committee has taken the in- 
itiative in forming such an organiza- 
tion, to be called the State Educational 
Alliance. 

The work of the alliance will 
be conducted by a council com- 
posed of delegates from the various 
state and local organizations that have 
accepted membership in the alliance. 
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THE resignation of Miss Caroline 
Hazard, for the last eleven years 
president of Wellesley College, 
terminates an administration of excep- 
tional strength and productiveness, and 
Mrill be learned of with regret, not only 
by the undergraduates and alumnae of 
the college, but by all who are familiar 
with and interested in the higher educa- 
tion for women in America. During the 
administration of Miss Hazard eleven 
new buildings have been added to the 
college, and the number of students has 
increased from 667 in 1899 to 1,319 in 
1910. Four new departments have been 
added, and the standards for graduation 
gradually raised. 

Miss Hazard was bom in Peace Dale, 
R. L, on June 10, 1866. She was edu- 
cated by a governess and tutors and at 
Miss Mary A. Shaw's school. Provi- 
dence ; then by private study abroad. In 
1899 she was honored with the degree of 
A.M. from the University of Michigan; 
in the same year with Litt. D. from 
BrowaUniversity,and in 1905 with LL. 
D. from Tufts College. She was for a 
time a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and is a member of 
manv educational and scientific socie- 
ties. She has written several books in 
addition to numerous essays, reviews, 
and poems for magazines, and also serv- 
ed as editor of several works, including 
"Some Ideals in the Education of 
Women," published in 1900. 

Miss Hazard, during her administra- 
tion of Wellesley, devoted herself not 
only to the material development of the 
institution, but she has been particu- 
larly insistent on maintainingr its demo- 
cratic tradition and ideals. Although the 
expenses of the individual student have 
slightly increased, with everything else 
in the decade, Wellesley is still a collegfe 
where the financial and social standing 



of the pupil at home counts for extreme- 
ly little in determining her place in the 
undergraduate life. 

Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, the dean of 
the college, it is stated by the trustees 
will serve as acting president until the 
election of a successor to Miss Hazard. 

Dr. Harry Bums Hutchins, former 
dean of the law department and since 
June, 1909, actings president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been elected 
president of that institution by the board 
of regents. President Hutchins was 
bom in Lincoln, N. H., on April 8, 1847. 
He received his early education at the 
New Hampshire and Vermont confer- 
ence seminaries and at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. In 1871 he 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan with the degrree of bachelor 
of philosophy, and after teaching in pub- 
lic schools for a year he returned to 
Michigan as assistant professor of his- 
tory and rhetoric. In 1884, after hav- 
ing practiced law for a number of years, 
he was elected Jay professor of law at 
Michigan. His success in this depart- 
ment was such that in 1887 he was called 
to Ithaca, N. Y., where he organized the 
Cornell Law School and became its 
dean. In 1895 he was recalled to Mich- 
igan as dean of the law department, and 
during the absence of President Angell 
as minister to Turkey in 1897 and 1898 
he was acting president of the university. 

Dr. Hutchins was appointed acting 
president of the University of Michigan 
in June, 1909, and took up the active 
duties of the office last October, at the 
same time continuing his work as dean 
of the law department. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar association, 
the American Historical association, and 
Michigan Political Science association. 

By letter to the regents of West Vir- 
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ginia University, Morgantown, in which 
he stated that the work of the head of 
that institution should be in younger and 
more vigorous hands, President D. B. 
Purinton tendered his resignation, to 
take effect in one year. He has been 
president of the university for ten years, 
coming from Dennison University, at 
Granville, Ohio. The regents at once 
accepted his resignation and will retain 
him at the university as professor of 
philosophy. Vice-President P, B. Rey- 
nolds also resigned and E. H. Vickers, 
of the University of Japan, was elected 
to the chair of political science, held by 
Dr. Reynolds. Miss Rachel Cowell, of 
Granville, was elected professor of do- 
mestic science. 

George Grafton Wilson, professor of 
international law at Brown University 
and for four years lecturer on inter- 
national law at Harvard, has been ap- 
pointed professor of international law 
at Harvard. Prof. Wilson is a native 
of Plainfield, Conn., and was bom 
March 29, 1863. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. at Brown University in 
1886, and of Ph.D. three years later. 
In 1890-1891 he studied at Heidelberg, 
Paris, and Oxford and in 1891 began to 
teach in Brown University. For ten 
years he has been lecturer on interna- 
tional law at the Naval War College at 
Newport. 

Dr. W. A. Granville, professor of 
mathematics in Yale University, a na- 
tive of White Rock, Minn., and a grad- 
uate of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., has been elected president 
of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, 
Pa. Dr. Granville's early education was 
received in country schools near White 
Rock. After leaving Gustavus Adolphus 
College he became a teacher in country 
schools and was later made professor 
of mathematics in Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kan. He began studies at 

j^f^*' 1890, and was made instructor 
and later professor in mathematics in 
that school. 

.I^^^^l Carlton D. Gibson, former 
supenntendent of the city schools of 
Columbus, Ga., and one of the foremost 



educators in the state, has accepted the 
presidency of The Atheneum, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., one of the largest colleges 
devoted to industrial education in the 
country. Mr. Gibson will be the first 
president of the college, which has never 
before had an executive head, its af- 
fairs being managed by a board of direc- 
tors. 

Dr. Allen Johnson, since 1905 the 
Thomas Brackett Reed professor of his- 
tory and political science, in the fall will 
became professor of American history 
at Yale, succeeding Prof. Charles H. 
Smith, who is to retire on a Carnegie 
pension. Prof. Smith by a coincidence 
was a professor at Bowdoin before he 
went to Yale. Prof. Johnson was born 
at Lowell, Mass., Jan. 29, 1870. He fitted 
for college at the Lowell high school 
and in 1892 graduated from Amherst 
college. From 1892 to 1894 he was sub- 
master in history in the Lawrenceville, 
N. J. school. The next year he was 
Roswell Dwight Hitchcock fellow in his- 
tory and political science at Amherst 
From 1895 to 1897 he studied at the 
University of Leipsic and at Ecole dcs 
Sciences Politiques and Sorbonne at 
Paris. He was a fellow in history at 
Columbia for a year, from which insti- 
tution he received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1899. From 1898 to 1905 he held 
the professorship of history at Iowa col- 
lege, leaving there to go to Bowdoin. 
Prof. Johnson has written and published 
"Stephen A. Douglas, a Study in Amer- 
ican Politics." The book appeared in 
1908, and during the past year has been 
universally read and commended. 

Dr. John N. Brown of the UniversiU' 
of Chicago, has been elected president 
of Emory and Henry College, Emon\ 
Va. He will succeed Professor A. W. 
Milden, who goes to the University of 
Mississippi. 

Dr. M. R. Drury, pastor of the United 
Brethren Church of Oakland, Cal., has 
announced that he will accept the pres- 
idency of Philomath Collie, Philomath, 
Ore. 

Prof. J. Norton Moore, a member of 
the 1908 class of Union University, has 
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been elected president of Laneview Col- 
lege, Laneview, Tenn. 

Rev. A. L. Whitfield •has resigned as 
pastor of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Henderson, Texas, to accept the 
presidency of the Reynolds Presbyterian 
Oollege, a tiew institution located at 
Albany, Texas. 

Rev. W. H. Nelson, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Oiurch has resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Giappell Hill Fe- 
male College, Chappell Hill, Texas. This 
school is one of the few exclusive girls' 
schools in Texas, and was established in 
1852 by the Methodist Church. 

William T. Foster, professor of edu- 
cation at Bowdoin College, has accepted 
the presidency of Reed Institute, a col- 
lege to be built at Portland, Ore., from 
a fund given by Mrs. Amanda Reed and 
now amoimting to $3,000,000. It is 
hoped the college can be opened in Sep- 
tember, 1911. It will be a cdlege of lib- 
eral arts and science. 

Professor Foster was born in Boston 
in 1879, graduated from Harvard in 
1901, was instructor in English at Bates 
College until 1903 and then took his 
A.M. course at Harvard, after which 
he went to Bowdoin. He became pro- 
fessor of English and argumentation in 
1906, being the youngest full-fledged 
professor in an English college at that 
time. At the last commencement his 
title was changed and be became profes- 
sor of education in Bowdoin. 

William Low Pillsbury, registrar of 
the University of Illinois since 1896 has 
resigned, after being identified with state 
educational interests since 1863. An- 
nouncement has been made that he 
would be succeeded October 1 by C. M. 
McConn, at present principal of Univer- 
sity Academy. Mr. Pillsbury was bom 
November 4, 1838, in Deroy, N. H., pre- 
pared for college at Phillips academv, 
Andover, Mass., and obtained his degree 
at Harvard in 1863 and his A.M. at 
the same institution in 1866. He was 
principal of the model school of the 
Illinois State Normal University 1863 to 
1870. 



Dr. Ernest A. Bessey, the son of Dean 
Charles E. Bessey of the Nebraska State 
University, has been appointed head pro- 
fessor of the botany department of the 
Michigan State Agricultural School. 
For two years he has been professor of 
botany at the Ijouisiana State Univer- 
sity at Baton Rouge, and prior to that 
time was in charge of the government 
laboratory at Miami, Fla. Dr. William 
J. Beal, the retiring professor at Michi- 
gan, is 75 years of age, and has held the 
position for forty years. 

A professorship of manual arts in the 
course for the training of teachers has 
tfeen ^tablished at the University of 
Wisconsin with a view to preparing 
teachers of manual training for public 
schools, and Professor F. D. Crawshaw 
of the University of Illinois elected to 
the new chair. Professor Crawshaw, 
who has been assistant dean in the col- 
lege of engineering at Illinois, has had 
practical experience in teaching manual 
training in the Minneapolis high schools, 
the schools of Peoria, 111., and the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute. The work for 
teachers of manual training will begin 
next fall. 

Professor W. T. Bawden, for the past 
seven years head of the department of 
manual training in the Illinois Normal 
University, Bloomington, has been elect- 
ed assistant dean of the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Illinois. 
Prof. Bawden went to the Illinois Nor- 
mal from Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, New York, ¥chere he com- 
pleted the special course for teachers 
and supervisors of manual training. Pre- 
viously to that time he served as assist- 
ant supervisor of manual training in the 
public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., for four 
years. 

The University of Missouri has lost 
two of its oldest instructors in the resig- 
nations of Dr. E. A. Allen, and Prof. J. 
R. Scott, who accept the benefits of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Prof. C. H. A. Wagner, head of the 
department of English at Oberlin Col- 
lege, will spend his sabbatical in travel 
and study in Italy. 
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Prof. David Nyvall, of Minneapolis, 
will become professor of Scandinavian 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
a new department recently established in 
that school. 

Walter S. Morrill, who has been at 
the head of the school of Forestry of 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, has 
resigned and will be succeeded by Prof. 
C. S. Coolidge. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University, Dr. Burt G. 
Wilder, the well-known professor 
of neurology and vertebrate zoology, 
who was once an assistant and 
pupil of Louis Agassiz and entered 
the Cornell faculty in 1867, the 
first year the university opened, has 
retired, having reached the age limit. 
At the same time Waterman Thomas 
Hewitt, professor of German languages 
and literature, and Lucien A. Wait, for 
years head of the department of mathe- 
matics, both of whom had served as 
professors for forty years, have also re- 
tired. All three will receive Carnegie 
Foundation pensions. 

Professor K K Soper has been re- 
cently appointed a professor of geology 
at the University of Minnesota. Prof. 
Soper is a graduate of Leland Stanford 
University, since which time he has been 
instructor in economic geology at Cor- 
nell University. 

Dr. Richard D. Harlan, sp>ecial repre- 
sentative of George Washington Utii- 
versity, Washington, D. C, for the past 
three years, and former president of 
Lake Forest College, has tendered his 
resignation to the board of trustees. It 
was accepted with regret. Dr. Harlan 
in his letter of resignation regrets the 
failure of Congress to extend the bene- 
fits of the Morrill act to the District of 
Columbia, and expresses the hope that 
the next session will see the passage of 
such a law. The period of retrench- 
ment recently entered into by the gov- 
erning board of the university is the 
reason given by Dr. Harlan for his res- 
ignation. 

After twenty-seven years of continu- 



ous service in the faculty of the Ohio 
State University, twelve of which were 
served in the c&xx. of president and the 
others in the chair of philosophy, Dr. 
Wm. H. Scott has tendered his resig- 
nation. Prior to his election to the 
presidency. Dr. Scott was president of 
the Ohio University at Athens. He came 
to the State University presidency in 
June, 1883, succeeding Dr. Walter 
Quincy Scott. Dr. Scott has passed the 
three-score and ten mark and wishes to 
enjoy that rest for the remainder of his 
life to which his long years of labor en- 
title him, and which a competency ac- 
quired and a Carnegie pension which 
will ccrnie to him will enable him to 
enjoy. 

Prof. William Tenny Brewster has 
been appointed provost of Barnard Col- 
lege to succeed Miss Laura Drake Gill, 
who resigned about three years ago. A 
woman, however, will be appointed to 
look after the personal life of the girls, 
with the title of dean. Prof. Brewster 
will have charge of the strictly business 
and educational work of the coll^ and 
will prepare the program of studies, the 
makmg of the annual budget and the 
appointment of new academic officers. 
Mr. Brewster has been connected with 
Barnard College since 1902. 

Walter Thomas Dunmore, professor 
of the law of property, evidence and 
insurance, has been elected dean of the 
Law School of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Oeveland, Ohio, in place of Evan 
H. Hopkins, resigned. He will enter 
upon his duties at the beginning of the 
school year 1910-11. 

Prof. David C. Hull, of the chair of 
science at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Starkville, Miss., has been 
elected president of Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss., to succeed Bishop W. B. 
Murrah. Prof. Hull has been identified 
with the educational interests of Missis- 
sippi for many years, and will no doubt 
make a worthy successor to the man 
who has stood at the head of the college 
ever since it was established some 
eighteen years ago, severing his connec- 
tion in that capacity only when elevated 
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to tlie position of Bishop in the Meth- 
odist church. 

Benn Pitman, the venerable founder 
of the shorthand system in the United 
States, celebrated his eighty-eighth birth- 
day anniversary last month at his home 
in Cincinnati. He is remarkably vigor- 
ous for a man of his age. Recently he 
underwent a serious operation without 
taking an anaesthetic. 

Henry M. McCracken, whose connec- 
tion with New York University as chan- 
cellor for a quarter of a century ended 
last month, has started on a tour of 
the world, part of which will be spent 
in the study of educational features and 
the civilization of the Far East. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. McCracken, who 
will be his traveling companion through- 
out the long journey. 

Professor Frederick Starr, of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
of the University of Chicago, has re- 
turned from an eight-months' stay in 
Japan, where he conducted anthropologi- 
cal researches, the results of which will 
shortly be published and will also form 
the basis of his courses at the Univer- 
sity to be offered in the Autumn Quar- 
ter. While in Japan, Professor Starr 
lectured before the women students of 
the University of Tokyo and before the 
University of Chicago Alumni Associa- 
tion of Tokyo. He was also elected to 
life membership in the Tokyo Anthropo- 
logical Society. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 
ship, the highest given by Wellesley Col- 
lege was this year awarded to Miss 
Laura Hibbard, who was graduated 
from Wellesley in '05, and later studied 
in the University of Chicago. She is 
now an instructor in English Literature 
in Mount Holyoke College. 

Professor W. W. Cook, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the Law School of 
the University of Chicago occasioned by 
the resignation of Professor Pound, late- 
ly announced. Professor Cook is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, and has 
also studied in Jena, Frcyburg, and Ber- 



lin. He has given courses at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during two summer 
quarters and has a brilliant record as a 
teacher. 

Professor Homer J. Webster, profes- 
sor of history in Mt. Union College, Al- 
liance, Ohio, is spending his summer va- 
cation in European travel. Prof. G. F. 
Lamb, of the chair of biology, is en- 
gaged during the summer months with 
the State Geological Survey. 

J. R. Parker of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant entomologist of the 
agricultural experiment station under 
Professor R. A. Cooley. Mr. Parker 
graduated from the Massachusetts insti- 
tution in 1908 and since then has been 
deputy inspector of nurseries in Massa- 
chusetts, and has done other work in 
horticulture. 

Mr. Frank J. Ryder, who has been 
employed in the United States Bureau 
of Forestry under Gifford Pinchot, has 
been elected as an instructor in forestry 
at the Ohio State University. He will 
assume his new duties at the beginning 
of the fall term. 

President Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Chicago has been elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Illinois 
branch of the National Civic Federation. 

At the recent commencement of Han- 
over College, Indiana, Professor P. H. 
K. McComb, D.D., resigned the chair 
of history and political science — a posi- 
tion which he had held for almost twenty 
years. Professor McComb is a son of 
Hanover, having been graduated in 
1864. His first service was in the min- 
istry, which began in 1868, and in 1892 
he took up the work of teaching. 

Dr. Arthur C. Boggess, Professor of 
History in the Pacific University of Ore- 
gon, has been appointed by the board 
of foreign missions of the Methodist 
EpiscopsJ church to be professor of his- 
tory and political economy in Reid Chris- 
tian College, Lucknow, India. Dr. Bog- 
gess and his wife are to sail from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, August 17, 
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and will arrive in Hong Kong September 
8, where they will change steamers for 
Calcutta, which they expect to reach 
about the middle of September. 

Dr. J. V. Beltwieser of Columbia Uni- 
versity has been appointed to the chair 
of philosophy and education in Colorado 
College, made vacant by the recent res- 
ignation of Dr. H. A. Ruger. Dr. Beit- 
wieser is well known as a contributor 
to scientific publications and ranks high 
in his branch of educational work. 

John Ctmimings, Assistant Professor 
of Political Exonomy at the University 
of Chicago, has resigned from the fac- 
ulty and has accepted an appointment in 
an editorial capacity in the Census 
Bureau at Washington, where his effec- 
tive writings on economics have brought 
him into favorable notice. 

L. M. Bouknight has been elected 
president of Leesville College, Leesville, 
S. C. Mr. Bouknight is a graduate of 
Newberry College of the class of 1904, 
and has been teaching since. For four 
years he was principal of the Cokesbury 
school, and for two years head of the 
Fort Mill high school. 

Frank C. Becht, Associate in Physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, has 
resiened. to accept the appointment of 
Assistant Professor of Physiology at 
thp University of Illinois. 

Thomas Kenyon Lewis, for a number 
of years assistant professor of engineer- 
ing drawing at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of manual training in the same 
institution. The demand for manual 
training instruction, which has been 
shown by the largely attended classes in 
the summer session and by the demand 
on the university for teachers of this 
branch, has led to the recent adoption 
of a new four-year course in the Col- 
lege of Education. 

Dr. J. A. E. Eyster of the University 
of Virginia has been made professor of 
physiology at the University of Wisconsin 
to succeed Dr. Joseph Erlanger, who re- 
signed to accept the position of the head 



of the department of physiology in the 
medical school of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Eyster is a 
graduate of the medical department of 
Johns Hopkins University in the dass of 
1905, and for the past two years has 
been professor of pharmacology at Vir- 
ginia. 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Harry Franklin Harrington was 
appointed assistant professor in English 
with the understanding that he^will give, 
in connection with his other work, cer- 
tain courses in journalism. This work 
is being undertaken in response to a 
demand for specific instruction designed 
to develop proficiency in this professioi. 
The University offers a large number of 
courses in economics, history, pditical 
science, and sociology, which are inval- 
uable to one who wishes to enter upon 
a journalistic career. 

Ferdinand Drunot, professor of his- 
tory and the French language, has been 
selected to lecture at Columbia next win- 
ter as a representative of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

Dr. C. R. Henderson, Univcrsit}' 
Chaplain and head of the department of 
Eccleciastical Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Children's Home 
Society, and also secretary of the Illi- 
nois Cbmmission on Occupational Di- 
seases, which has for its object the bet- 
tering of industrial conditions in Illinois. 

Benjamin L. Bowen, professor of ro- 
mance languages at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has sailed for Europe, where 
he will study during the» coming year. 
Professor Bowen will spend most of his 
time in Paris, where he will do special 
work at the Sorbonne. Charles Brad- 
field Morrey, professor of bacteriology. 
Samuel E. Rasor, associate professor of 
mathematics, and Edgar H. ^cNeal, as- 
sociate professor of European histon-, 
are also on leave of absence for the year 
1910-11 and have also gone abroad for 
a year of special study and research in 
their respective fields. 
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Joseph Villiers Denney, dean of the 
>llege of Arts, Philosophy, and Science 
d Professor of English at the Ohio 
:ate University, has been elected to 
embership in the English Association 
Great Britain, an organization of 
holars and writers whose books have 
•emoted the study of English litera- 
re and language. Only fifteen American 
holars in all have been admitted to 
membership in the society. The presi- 
ent of the English Association is John 
lorley, and its leading members are 
umivall, Ward, Saintsbury, Skat, Dow- 
en, Stopford Brooke, Thbmas Hardy, 
. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, Hawkins, 
nd Sidney Lee. 

OBITUARY 

Samuel Bowdlear Green, dean of the 
Vlinnesota School of Forestry, St. Paul, 
md a leading forester and horticulturist, 
lied last month. Professor Green was 
[K>m at Gielsea, Mass., in 1859, 
the son of Thomas and Anna 
(Marden) Green. He was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in 1879, having specialized in 
forestry and horticulture. He continued 
his studies in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. From 1888 to 1898 he was a 
teacher in these subjects, and in 1898 
was appointed to a professorship at the 
University of Minnesota. He has been 
an associate editor of Farm and Fire- 
side since 1888. Besides his deanship 
at the School of Forestry at St. Paul, 
he was president of the Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society and of the board of 
administration, Farmers' Institutes of 
Minnesota. He was author of a number 
of books, including "Amateur Fruit 
Growers," "Vegetable Gardening," 
"Forestry in Minnesota," and "Princi- 
ples of American Forestry." 

Dr John Henry Haynes,one of the most 
prominent archaeologists in this country, 
died on June 29, from tuberculosis. Eh*. 
Haynes had been in poor health for a 
long time, and on account of this re- 
signed his position in the United States 
internal revenue office at Los Angeles, 
Cal., last April. Dr. Haynes was bom 



in Rowe, Mass., on Jan. 27, 1849. After 
receiving a public school education he 
entered Williams College, graduating 
with the class of 1876. After his grad- 
uation he was appointed to the work of 
exploration in Crete, the concession of 
which, though promised by the Turkish 
government, was finally refused. Until 
1884 Dr. Haynes taught in colleges in Tur- 
key, including Roberts in Constantinople, 
but in that year he was appointed busi- 
ness manager of the first and second 
archaeological expeditions under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in which capacity he served until 1890. 
He was also United States consul to 
Bagdad from 1888 to 1902. From 1892 
to 1896 and from 1898 to 1900 he was 
a director of expeditions to Nippur, the 
result of which, the discovery of the 
"Temple Library," made him famous. 

Professor John B. Kieffer, a member 
of the faculty of Franklin and Marshall 
College for the past twenty-three years, 
died on July 12. Dr. Kieffer was aged 
seventy-two years and was a graduate 
of Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio, 
where, at its last commencement, he de- 
livered one of the principal addresses. 
In 1863 he was elected professor of 
Greek and Latin at his alma mater. In 
1865 he resigned to become professor of 
Greek and Latin at Mercersburg Col- 
lege, being associated with the late Dr. 
Thomas G. Apple, who afterwards was 
the president of Franklin and Marshall 
College. In 1877 he was elected to the 
chair of professor of ancient languages 
at Franklin and Marshall College and he 
held it up to the time of his death. He 
was also librarian of the Watts De Peys- 
ter library. 

Edgar Hamilton Nichols, of the 
Browne and Nichols School for Boys, 
Cambridge, Mass., died suddenly on 
June 25 in Paris, France. Mr. Nichols 
was bom in Saco, Me., the son of Rev. 
John T. G. Nichols, D.D., and Caroline 
(Tucker) Nichols of Boston. Mr..Nich- 
ols was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1878, and six years later found- 
ed, with his classmate, George H. 
Browne, the school in Cambridge which 
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ever since has borne their names. Boys 
of many prominent families of Cam- 
bridge and greater Boston have been 
trained in the school. Mr. Nichols, in 
addition to his school work, was a trus- 
tee of Simmons College. He was a 
member of several educational societies 
and an author of school textbooks. 

James B. Faulks, Jr., professor of ex- 
perimental engineering, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, died July 15, aged thirty-eight. 
He was a graduate of Stem's Institute 
of Technology, and had been on the fac- 
ulty of Syracuse University for six 
years. 

L. R. Gwaltney, D.D., the first presi- 
dent of Shorter College for Women, 
Rome, Ga., and who was responsible for 
its foundation, died at his home in East 
Rome on July 18, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Gwaltney as a young man 
taught a private school on the site of 
the present Shorter College. He secur- 
ed the attention of Colonel Alfred Short- 
er, who in 1877 endowed Shorter Col- 
lege and placed Dr. Gwaltney at the 
head of it as president, in which capac- 
ity he remained for nine years. 

Professor Cyrus Thomas, one of 
the most eminent authorities in the Unit- 
ed States on the history of the North 
American Indians and for the last thirty 
years connected with the Bureaus of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, died at his 
home in that city on June 27, at the age 
of eighty-five. He had written many 
books in regard to the Indians, most of 
the works relating to the prehistoric 
aborigines. He was also an entomolo- 
gist of note, having been for several 
years state entomologist of Illinois and 
in 1876-77 a member of the United 
States Entomological Commission. His 
first wife was a sister of John A. Logan. 
Professor Thomas was a. native of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. Walter L. Rankin, vice-president 
of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., 
with which he had been identified for 
nearly forty-five years, died at his home 
m Waukesha July 22. Dr. Rankin was 



bom in Allahabad, India, in 1841. He 
came to America in 1848, and in 185? 
entered Princeton University, graduat- 
ing in 1860. He came to Waukesha in 
1862 as president of Carroll College. In 
1903 he resigned and was made vice- 
president. 

Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, professor 
emeritus of Oberlin College and for 
many years dean of women of that insti- 
tution, died on July 22 at her home in 
Oberlin, aged 74 years. Mrs. Johnston 
was connected with the woman's depart- 
ment of the college for many years. From 
1870 until 1894 she acted as principal, 
and from 1894 until 1900 served as dean 
of the college wcMnen, as a teacher of 
history, as a member of the Prudential 
Committee and of the Board of Trus- 
tees. In 1907, when she retired from 
active work, she was appointed profes- 
sor emeritus. 

Lucius Warner Hoyt, dean of the 
Law Department of the University of 
Denver and president of the Colorado 
Bar Association, died on Jime 28. Mr. 
Hoyt was bom in Hartford, Mich., De- 
cember 31, 1860, the son of Benjamin 
F. and Frances Elizabeth (Warner) 
Ho)rt. He received his education in the 
public schools of Paw Paw, Mich., and 
at Grand Rapids, and was graduated 
from the Michigan Agricultural College 
in 1882. He then studied law, gradu- 
ating from Columbia University Law- 
School in 1889, and in that year was 
admitted to the bar. He first was an 
associate professor, and later professor, 
and in 1902 became dean of the Law 
Department of Denver University. 

Professor Henning Matzen, professor 
of the University of Copenhagen, coun- 
selor extraordinary of the Supreme 
Court and a member of the Permanent 
Arbitration Court at The Hague, died 
in Copenhagen on July 18. 

Reverend Albert Ericson, D. D., for 
twenty years a teacher in the Swedish 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, 111., and 
for several years president of the school, 
died on July 20, at his home in Evan- 
ston, of cancer, from which he had suf- 
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f ered about two years. For the last two 
months he had been confined to his bed. 
He was about seventy-five years old, but, 
despite his great age, had been active in 
the work of the school until a year ago, 
when he resigned. 

De Lafayette Musselman, one of the 
most widely known business educators 
in this country, founder and for a gen- 
eration the head of Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, 111., died at his home 
last month at the age of sixty-eight 
years. In everything pertaining to a 
business education Mr. Musselman was 
a recognized authority. For superior 
penmanship he received the silver medal 
from the Cincinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition ; medal and diploma from the great 
Omaha Exposition, 1898; from the Illi- 
nois and Iowa state fairs; from the St. 
Lx)uis fair, and at the World's Expo- 
sition at New Orleans, in 1885. 

Mrs. Augusta C. Webb, who for nearly 
forty years was a teacher in the public 
schools of New York city, has died at 
Liberty, N. Y., of paralysis. She was 
bom in Brooklyn and was a daughter of 
the late Reverend Henry Hutchins, D. D. 
She was in her sixty-third year. She is 
survived by two brothers, one of whom 
is Reverend Herbert B. Hutchins of 
Lewiston, Maine. 

Lester Bartlett Jones, late director of 
music at the University of Chicago, died 
on July 7, of appendicitis. Director 
Jones had just severed his connection 



with the university preparatory ig taking 
charge of the newly established Depart- 
ment of Music at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where his death will now 
leave a vacancy. Mr. Jones, who was 
thirty-seven years old, was bom at 
Galesburg, 111., and was graduated from 
Knox College. Following his gradu- 
ation he studied in Europe for several 
years and then returned to Chicago. He 
immediately was employed by the uni- 
versity as musical instructor and re- 
mained until he resigned to become mu- 
sical director of Coe College. 

Johann Gottfried Galle, a German as- 
tronomer, first observer of the planet 
Neptune, died on July 11 at Potsdam, 
Germany. Herr Galle was born at Pabst- 
haus, near Grafenhainichen, Prussia, 
June 9, 1812. He studied mathematics 
and the natural sciences at Berlin from 
1830 to 1833. He observed the planet 
Neptune September 23, 1846, guided by 
Leverrier's calculations. In 1851 he was 
made director of the observatory at 
Breslau and professor of astronomy. In 
1830-40 he discovered three comets. 

Reverend Adolph Spaeth, D. D., a 
noted Lutheran clergyman and educator, 
has died at his home in Philadelphia at 
the age of seventy-one years. He was 
pastor of St. John's Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia for the 
last forty years and also served as a pro- 
' fessor in Mount Airy Theological Semi- 
nary for twenty-five years. 
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STEPS have been taken toward the 
attainment of a state normal school 
for Mississippi. It is expected that 
by September next the plans will be 
ready for announcement. The committee 
in charge desires a bid of $100,000 and 
sixty acres of land from some town 
within the state for the location of the 
proposed school. 

Memphis, Tenn., is to have a college 
of technology. When it is established it 



will be named the William R. Moore 
College of Technology, in honor of the 
late Mr. Moore of Memphis, who made 
provision for the school in his will. 
Upon the death of his widow the entire 
estate of over half a million will go to 
the founding of the school. 

A new educational institution to be 
known as the Western Holiness College 
and Bible Training School is to be estab- 
lished at Colorado Springs, Colo. Ground 
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has been broken and a $12,000 building 
is in course of erection. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have 
closed a deal for the Baird College 
building and grounds and 106 acres of 
ground within the corporate limits of 
Clinton, Mo., for an advanced German 
college. The German department in 
Union College, College View, Mo., will 
be transferred to Qinton. The purchase 
price was $35,000, and $10,000 will be 
expended repairing the property. 

The University of Saskatchewan is 
now being built at Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. The university authorities have 
purchased 1,333 acres of land, and have 
set aside 330 for a campus. Dr. W. C. 
Murray is president. 

Rockford College for Women, Rock- 
ford, 111., will begin the erection of a 
new dormitory in September. Accom- 
modations for 100 students will be pro- 
vided in the new building, practically 
doubling the capacity of the institution. 
The building as planned will cost $80,- 
000, and it is expected a year will be 
required to build it. In any event, the 
college authorities do not expect to use 
it until the fall of 1911. 

The Florida State College for Women 
is building a new administration building. 
It will contain an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,100. 

The university hospital of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is erecting a group 
of laboratory buildings ; also an addition 
to the veterinary school. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
will rebuild Knowles Hall, which was 
destroyed by fire last winter. 

Interstate College expects to erect a 
$60,000 college building at Harlan, Iowa. 

The University of Minnesota will erect 
two new engineering buildings, the cost 
of the two structures to be $250,000. 

The students of the Universitv of 
Colorado are to erect a $10,000 club- 



house — ^a meeting place for every man 
in the imiversity. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., is 
to begin at once the erection of a new 
main building to take the place of old 
Westminster Hall, which was destroyed 
by fire last September. 

The joint board of McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, 111., has voted to appro- 
priate $100,000 for improvements of 
buildings and grounds. Two dormitories 
and a dining hall are to be constructed, 
and the old structures will be remodeled. 
All will be equipped with heating plants, 
water system and electric lights. The 
grounds are to be graded and walks laid 
connecting the buildings. The course of 
study will be enlarged, especially along 
scientific lines. Agricultural and do- 
mestic science departments are to be 
added. 

The Montana State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Bozeman, is building a dormi- 
tory for jgirls which is to cost $50,000. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Marionville College, Marion- 
ville, Mo., plans and specifications for 
new Burge Hall, a dormitory for girls, 
and for Hood Gymnasium were adopted. 
Burge Hall will be built in sections, the 
first of which will cost $10,000. This 
section will accommodate about fifty 
yoimg ladies.^ Other sections will be 
added from time to time. The gymna- 
sium will cost $20,000. 

North Dakota Agricultural Cdlegc 
has begun the erection of a new chemical 
building, which will cost $100,000. 

Botanical field work in Mexico will 
be engaged in next September by a 
class now being organized by the De- 
partment of Botany at the University 
of Chicago. The class will be in 
charge of Dr. J. M. Coulter, head of 
the department, assisted by Assistant 
Professor C. J. Chamberlain and W. J. 
G. Land and J. G. Brown, instructors 
in botany. 



EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION 

By OLIVER M. BABCOCK, Ph.D. 

EUiitor^s Foreword ^ work entitled "Physical Prophecy of North America" 

aims to solve the problem of the philosophy of history; 
an achievement which scholars for centuries have endeavored in order to establish 
a law of human environment >ui incc niive from which may be deduced a science 
of prophecy whereby a definite kfwwledge of human destiny may be acquired. 
The author, in his appeal to educators for their influence in making this theme 
a branch of education, is soon to publish a booklet for circulation, from the ad- 
'Z'once manuscript of which is taken the following article. 



MUST learning lag when all else 
is advancing? Improvements 
are essential and inevitable. 
Why not give the benefits to our gener- 
ation? Less of learning and more of 
education are called for by the exigen- 
cies of our age. Less of committing by 
rote and more of inculcating principles 
will greatly improve and increase ed- 
ucation with less of toil on the part of 
both teachers and pupils, thereby re- 
lieving the mental strain while; develop- 
ing the intellectual powers, much to the 
benefit of both. 

The habit of learning without think- 
ing is Ixrth detrimental and irksome. 
It subjects our youth to the influences 
of counsels, customs, habits, and exam- 
ples, the evils of which abound vastly 
more than the good. Dogmatic teach- 
ing, even of truth, as a method, is in- 
jurious, while much of poisonous error 
is imparted and imbibed which would 
be rejected if the learner's judgment 
were strengthened by intellectual food 
and exercise, which is essential to edu- 
cation. 

The sequence of this is a physical, 
mental and moral decadence of the race, 
which our hygienic improvements are 
not sufficient wholly to counteract. 
Hence deteriorated constitutions are 
common: those who vshould be enlight- 
ened and independent citizens become 



tools of designing demagogues and vic- 
tims of debauch, while instructive books, 
lectures and sermons are neglected for 
frivolity and vulgarity. The dangers 
and ruins which follow are shown in 
every form of disease, vice and crime. 

There are untouched elements in our 
subjects of learning which if understood 
and utilized would lend a charm to study 
and go far to augment the education 
process. As it is, pupils become imita- 
tors instead of thinkers and like parrots 
repeat, without note or comment, when 
their turn comes to teach. While this 
is in a large degree necessary, much 
could be added in explanation, illustra- 
tion and adaptation, which would make 
the lessons easier, enlarge their useful- 
ness and cultivate versatility of thought 
while strengthening the memory by the 
power of association. 

Learning and education, although op- 
posite exercises of the mind, yield recip- 
rocal benefits when subjected to proper 
training and application. What our 
country needs is more originators, in- 
stead of imitators who are content with 
repeating what is uttered in the Orient 
or in Europe where governments are 
arbitrary and oppressive and men's ideas 
are essentially circumscribed and imprac- 
tical. Our philosophies are very defec- 
tive and their theories are largely un- 
true; their teachings are dogmatic and 
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unscientific. This would not be if all 
were founded in truth which is ready to 
be taught, is always liberal and seeks to 
learn, while ignorance and error are 
cowardly and afraid of innovations. 
The cold, repellant attitude of some 
teachers today, is cause for suspicion as 
to their intelligence and fitness for 
the positions they hold, but fail to SW. 
They tremble when told that the teach- 
ings they have received and given out 
are false, and they fear to investigate, 
lest their error be exposed; but men fit 
for teachers embrace the opportunity to 
learn and rejoice at the idea of any im- 
provement which will simplify and ad- 
vance the spread of intelligence. They 
are also ready to correct their critics 
in their own defense rather than remain 
suspiciously silent. 

As mankind is the most important 
subject of study for both knowledge and 
culture, so next in importance is fbe 
earth and its occupants, which are so 
closely identified with man that they 
cannot be separated in studying him. 
They are his environments whence 
chiefly come the formative influences on 
character, hence on community and civi- 
lization. 

Terrestrial forces are potent in shap- 
ing the present and therefore the future 
career of mankind. These physical 
agencies are too numerous for mention 
here. A lecture or even a volume is re- 
quired for their consideration. Enliven 
geography with seasonings of history 
and, as a sequence, philosophy is evolv- 
ed. These three, then, establish a law 
from which intelligent prophecy is de- 
duced, and the four constitute a sublime 
theme which calls for a distinctive name, 
appropriately — Geosophy. 

The association of subjects makes 
each one more easily remembered and, 
as the prophecy feature is fascinating 
and bearinR" on the business interests of 
life, attention is naturally and continu- 
ally drawn to the study of situations and 
surroundings. Thereby geography is el- 
evated in practical importance , and 
should be promoted into the catalogue of 
higher branches along with its associate 
studies here given; and yet, like anat- 



omy, physiology, and hygiene, should be 
partially taught in the lower grades, as 
hints to higher studies in young minds, 
excite inquiry and aspiration for the 
greater knowledge. 

These hints and associations, although 
slight at each recitation, add greatly to 
the interest and relieve the monotony 
of lessons in mere facts, without adding 
another study to the already overburden- 
ed curriculum, although a separate 
study may ultimately grow out of this 
idea in the way here suggested, on ac- 
count of its vast importance, to supplant 
those eliminated. 

Physical Prophecy furnishes a theme 
for contemplation, speculation and inter- 
esting conversation highly profitable to 
the mind, and is a fundamental factor in 
business enterprise, investment and polit- 
ical economy. It looks for a logical 
sequence of what already is and affords 
a mental perspective of our career and 
our destiny as a country, a people and a 
nation, with a certainty akin to solutions 
in mathematics. This cultivates in the 
mind a keen judgment of events as to 
their importance; thus cultivating sa- 
gacity. 

Knowledge comes as a result of 
thought, purer and richer than as an 
acquirement from teachers, and intelli- 
gent forecasts concerning this country 
are worth vastly more than histories of 
other countries or even of our own. 
History, geography and philosophy are 
in complete unity on this matter, which 
makes predictions practically scientific, 
and a most profiting accomplishment. 

A learner loves an instructor who 
ooens the way to a new realm of knowl- 
edge richer and more easily obtainable 
than the old by present hackneyed 
methods. By the introduction of this 
new element pupils are encouraged, en- 
thusiasm is aroused, patriotism awak- 
ened and expectation quickened concern- 
ing this country, in which the pupils of 
now are soon to be responsible and ac- 
tive participants; therefore in addition 
to the educational benefits of this in- 
troduction of new elements into the edu- 
cational process a new inspiration and 
aspiration takes possession of the pupil's 
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mind, fixing the attention to a lecture, 
in a way quite uncommon among young 
people. Teachers also listen with deep 
interest, for here is a new lever in the 
line of learning by which access to the 
attentions and aflFections of pupils is ob- 
tained. It has no limit, hence, as a study 
this will always remain unfinished and 
un fathomed, but a subject for constant 
enlargement and application. 

Our systems of learning are too liberal 
and lacking in spirit. Hence the follies 
and failures which follow, and for 
which the prevailing mode of teaching 
is largely responsible. The committing 
to memory of arbitrary and uninterest- 
ing facts, and much that is not fact but 
fallacy, is not only too miscellaneous 
but misleading. Still more, it kills or 
cripples the courage of learners who 
feel the worse than waste of time in 
useless efforts to acquire that which 
they cannot use if retained. Besides it 
is not, or scarcely, retained, because be- 
ing worthless it becomes waste and is 
allowed its place on the mental scrap- 
heap. 

Truth is the spirit of knowledge, and 
facts the letters through which truth 
accentuates. They are the forms with- 
out life, and truth as principle or mean- 
ing is expressed by them as bodies of 
men express the spirit or soul within. 
Knowledge is only of truth. False 
knowledge is impossible. False learn- 
ing to any extent gives no knowledge 
and is worse than ignorance, for it aber- 
rates the intellect and begets the dis- 
gusting trait of self-conceit, which is 
really a vice. Facts express truth 
as words express ideas. Truths exist 
before they are manifested in facts, as 
ideas exist before they are expressed 
in words. Ideas are born naked; often 
long before they are clothed or carried 
by words or a market is found for their 
profitable exchange. 

Truths give to facts a value, to prin- 



ciples their life, and to existence its only 
reality. Truths are simple but princi- 
ples are complex although few in our 
present stage of knowledge. Principles 
are progressive and may be infinite for 
aught we know. Facts are angular and 
invariable. When forgotten or useless 
they are to all intents and purposes 
dead, decayed or fossilized. Every true 
principle is eternal and alive, ready at 
all times to be applied. Few principles 
comprehend all known facts. Commit- 
ting dead facts conduces to the acquisi- 
tion of talents in a napkin, or hoarded 
wealth which represents much learninp^, 
but like weapons to a soldier skilled m 
their use but out of date, are an incum- 
brance and hinder his usefulness in 
modern warfare. 

Education is evolution and keeos 
pace with all progress. When developed 
by voluntary effort and application, 
genius is generated instead of talent 
borrowed. The student then becomes 
a master; is then radiant rather than 
reflecting. Genius gives native rather 
than borrowed light. An original pic- 
ture is more perfect than a transferred 
copy. Although a pupil may become 
a professor and excel his teacher be- 
cause better qualified by nature to in- 
struct, still the rule is that a thinker is 
better than a repeater; can successfully 
impart knowledge, for the thinker and 
originator will inspire the pupil by ex- 
plaining or communicating of his own 
spirit, which illuminates without loss of 
Itself and gives understanding without 
which learning is only of the letter 
which feeds the mentality while it kills 
intellect and is therefore not the bread 
of life. 

Let principles be taught and under- 
standing be fostered; then will genius 
thrive, originality be awakened, ideas 
multiplied, progress advanced, pros- 
perity and peace promoted between in- 
dividuals, communities and countries. 
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conservation of the water power of Oregon. 

The Passing of the Man with the Hoe, 
by Edward R. Rumclcy (World's Work). 
Plodding toil that will be ended by machines. 

Points for City Farmers, by David Buf- 
fum (Saturday Evening Post, July 23). How 
a city man can take up farming and make it 
pay. 

The Toll of the Sheep, by G. W^ Ogden 
(Everybody's). The eternal feud of the Wy- 
oming ranges. 

ART 

American Seaside Homes, by Russell F. 
Whitehead (Architectural Record). Recent 
seashore residences along the Atlantic Cx>ast 

Artists and Artistes, by Harry Fnmiss 
(Strand). Art as portrayed upon the stage. 

Idealism in Modern English Art, b>' 
Christian Brinton (Harper's). Profusely il- 
lustrated with reproductions of paintings. 

If You Are Thinking of Building, (La- 
dies' Home Journal). Plans for building and 
remodeling various types of homes. 

A Sculptor Who Shaped American Art, 
by Charles S. Wood (Interior, July 28). The 
work of the famous sculptor, John Quincy 
Adams Ward. 

West Point's Window, by L. C. Spccrs 
(Pearson's). A description of the most won- 
derful memorial window in the world, dedi- 
cated by West Pointers to West Pointers. 

EDUCATIONAL 

The Chautauqua Idea (Columbian). A 
statement concerning the Chautauqua move- 
ment authorized by Rev. Dr. John H. Vin- 
cent. 

Educational Advantages of the Central 
West, by Cyrus Northrup (World Today). 
A comparison of the western universities with 
those of the east. 

The Evolution of Education, by Lyman 
Abbott (Outlook, July 16). The fifth paper 
in a series, on the spirit of democracy. 

GoLDWiN Smith at Oxford, by Professor 
W. L. Grant (Canadian Magazine). Written 
by a lecturer at Oxford from researches made 
on the spot. 

Green Acre and Its Mission, by Lida A. 
(Thurchill (Progress). A description of the 
Green Acre Conferences which are held in 
Eliot, Maine. 
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The Humor of Tsaching^ by Louise I. 
IMcWhinnie (World Today). Will be appre- 
ciated by every teacher. 

The New Reservation of Time, by Wil- 
liam Fewett Tucker (Atlantic Monthly). A 
discussion by the ex-President of Dartmouth 
on the Cam^e pension for professors. 

Private Education in the Middle West, 
l>y Nathaniel Butler (World Today). With 
representative types of schools for both boys 
and girls. 

The Public Schools as Social Centers, 
by Uvy S. Richard (LaFollette's, July 9). The 
use of public school buildings as social cen- 
ters. 

The Solar Observatory on Mount Wil- 
son, by Herbert T- Wade (Review of Re- 
views). A scientific station unique in its 
nature and equipment. 

The Women op Tomorrow, by William 
Hard (Everybody's). A new ideal of educa- 
tion for women. 

Studying Earthquakes, by T. A. Jaggar, 
Jr. (Century). The unique work of the 
Japanese earthquake committee. 

Talks wtth a Great Teacher, by J. Pease 
Norton (World's Work). Intimate hours 
with the late Professor William Graham 
Sumner. 

Where Is the Pension Foundation 
Headed, by A. E. Winship (National). A 
frank criticism of the methods of administer- 
ing the Carnegie Fund. 

Why 250,000 Children Quit School, by 
Luther H. GuHck, M. D. (World's Work). 
Why the yearly army drops out of line, 

FINANQAL 

"Fixing" the Postal Bank Bill (LaFol- 
lette's, July 9). The postal savings bank law 
recently enacted by Congress. 

The New York Subway Situation, by 
William J. Gaynor (Outlook, July 30). A 
careful consideration of the transportation 
problem in New York. 

The Postal Savings Bank, by Hon. 
Thomas H. Carter (Columbian). A Govern- 
ment bank for people of small means. 

The Security of Investments in Mexico, 
by Theodore K. Long (World Today). The 
presidential succession of Diaz. 

Why We Have a Postal Deficit, by Her- 
man B. Walker (LaFollette's, July 16). A 
careful study of the postoffice situation. 

HISTORICAL 

Aluance of the American Repubucs, by 
Catherine Francis Cavanagh (Progress). The 
pact between twenty-one American republics 
to endeavor to bring about a better under- 
standing, permanent prosperity, and peace. 

America's Debt to Beaumarchais, by 
John Preston Beecher (Harper^s). The part 
he placed in the Revolution and the tardy 
recognition by the United States. 

The American Gipsy, by Riley M. Fletcher 
Berry (Century). First hand investigation 



and knowledge of Romany life in America. 

Barbarous Mexico, (American). Another 
article of the series, written by Dorothy 
Johns, a trained nurse, who describes things* 
actually witnessed. 

A Beneficent Revolution, by Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins (Outlook, July 9). The re- 
cent changes which have taken place in Tur- 
key. 

The Best People on Earth, by Lindsay 
Denison (Metropolitan). An interesting his- 
tory of the founding and doings of the Ben- 
evolent Protective Order of Elks. 

Boston's Latin Quarter, by Mitchell Man- 
nering (National). The historic landmarks 
of old Salem street. 

Fifth Avenue, by James Barnes (Metro- 
politan). A descrintion of America's most 
famous boulevard. 

Hong-Kong, by William J. Aylward (Har- 
per's). The motley life, color, and strange 
romance of this seaport town. 

Jerusalem, by Robert Hichens (Century). 
The sixth paper upon the Holy Land. 

The Men of Modern Chivalry, by Paul 
Crissey (Pearson's). The Knights Templars, 
their beginning, their purposes; with partic- 
ulars of the coming Chicago Conclave. 

The Mississippi Eden, by Deshler Welch 
(Harper's). An account of Charles Dickens' 
connection with the great western land spec- 
ulation, and his visit to this country. 

The Mysterious Ruined Cities of Yuca- 
tan, by F. J. Tabor Frost (Wide World). 
A journey into regions unexplored by white 
man since the Spanish Conquest. 

The Personal I^collections of Porfirio 
Diaz (Cosmopolitan). The second install- 
ment of the autobiography of President Diaz. 

The Queen Mother's Plot, by J. Pen- 
ninck (Wide World). The events which led 
to the poisoning of Charles IX. 

A Shattered Dream, by Morgan Roberts 
(National). The story of Bonaparte's Amer- 
ican sweetheart. 

Shakespeare al Fresco, by Vivian Moses 
(Cosmopolitan). An account of a notable 
production of "As You Like It." 

Will You Be My Husband (Ladies' Home 
Journal). How Queens have proposed mar- 
riage. 

A Diary of the Reconstruction Period, 
by Gideon Welles (Atlantic Monthly). Sev- 
enth article, "Frustrating the President's Poli- 



cies. 



HOME AND SOCIAL 



Antitoxin for Cost-of-Livingitis, by Ber- 
tha H. Smith (Sunset). Locating the seat of 
trouble, and the cure therefor. 

Autobiographical Notes Upon Twenty 
Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams 
(American). How work among the poor in 
Chicago is carried on. 

Boy Power Applied, by Frederick Mather 
Caldwell (Everybody's). The story of a 
seventy- three-acre juvenile republic. 
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The Boy Scouts, by Ralph D. Blumenfeld 
(Outlook). The founding and growth in 
England of the movement for boys. 

The Boy Scouts in America, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton (Outlook). The organiza- 
tion of the movement in this country. 

The City Roof Garden, by Francis Arnold 
Collins (Review of Reviews). A description 
of how long neglected city roofs are being 
turned to good account. 

Customs at Some European Courts, 
(Strand). Some of the social rules and 
Court ceremonials by one who knows. 

The Escape of Edgar Sazonoff, (Strand). 
The story of his escape from the guards as 
he was being escorted to Siberia, narrated 
in his own words. 

A Fighting Chance for the City Child, 
by Rheta Child Dorr (Hampton's). To save 
the city's babies. 

Gentlemen of the South, by Harris Dick- 
son (Everybody's). An appreciative view of 
the state of southern society. 

The Island of Anticosti, by Henry Mann 
(Columbian). An account of a remarkable 
experiment in colonization. 

Love Stories of Real Life, (Strand). A 
collection of personal observations of interest- 
ing instances of romance. 

Millions for Play, by Littell McClung 
(Progress). The movement in recreation and 
play grounds for children. 

Perfecting the Work of Correction, by 
John L. Whitman (World Today). The sci- 
ence of prison construction and management. 

Playgrounds and American Child Life, 
by Clara E Laughlin (Interior, July 14). 
The children's playgrounds of Chicago. 

The Poor Man's Chance, by James Oliver 
Curwood (Pearson's). An explanation of 
some opportunities by which a poor man may 
become a rich man. 

The Public Service Companies and the 
People, by Lsrman Beecher Stowe (Outlook, 
July 9). How they should be conducted for 
the purpose for which they exist. 

The Question "How?" by William Hanna 
Thompson, M. D. (Everybody's). An essay 
in fine philosophy. 

Shabby People, by Harold Begbie (Strand). 
Some of the supers in the drama of London. 

Should Women Serve as Soldiers 
(Strand). A symposium. "If they cannot 
win husbands, let them win battles." 

Siberia and the Russian Woman, by Rose 
Strunsky (Forum). A careful study of the 
Russian woman revolutionist. 

Some Failures of American Women, by 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis (Outlook. July 
16). An arraignment of the growing divorce 
evil. 

The Spirit of Democracy, by Lyman Ab- 
bott (Outlook). A series of articles in which 
the author considers the effect of democracy 
in the family; (July 2) The Pagan Id?al; 
(July 9) The Hebrew Ideal. 



Why Japanese Women Make the Best 
Wives, by Adachi Kinnosuke (Delineator). 
An artist in the handling of men. 

Wives as Companions, by Louise G>llier 
Willcox (Harper's Bazar). With some com- 
parisons between English and American 
wives. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

The American Salesman in Pan Amer- 
ica, by (Jeorge Frederic Stratton (World 
Today). Opportunities, methods and obsU- 
cles in the transaction of business. 

A City that Taxes Things as They 
Are, by Fred Bates Johnson (World's Work). 
Puts no tax on improvements, and assesses 
its business tax according to the square feet 
of floor space. 

California's Black Gold, by Walter V. 
Woehlke (Sunset). The development of the 
oil fields of California. 

City Life in France, bv Harvey N. Shcp- 
ard (Outlook, July 16). The activities and 
commercial aspects. 

Clearing Our Crowded Streets, by Sidney 
Ososski (World Today). The cause of traf- 
fic congestion in the big cities, with some 
suggested remedies. 

The Conservation of the Birds, by Omar 
H. Sample (Outlook). The value of the birds 
to the nation, and the proper protection there- 
for. 

Cuba's Serious Pught, bv Robert Wick- 
liffe Woolley (Pearson's). The third of a 
series of articles explaining the political and 
commercial status of Cuba. 

Does it Pay to Work for the (Govern- 
ment? by F*rancis E. Leupp (Outlook, July 
2) . A discussion of the rewards to be gained. 

The Fire Insurance Gouge, by Allan L 
Benson (Pearson's). What your fire insur- 
ance policy really means, and what one roast 
do to get a "square deal" after a loss. 

Following the Way Bills, by W. C. Jen- 
kins (National). Some inside facts of the 
express business in America. 

A Government Selling Power, by M. J. 
Patton (World's Work). How OnUrio is 
spending millions to give cheap power to 
nearly 18,000 square miles. 

Growling at Mexico, by Robert H. Mur- 
ray (Sunset). An original research into the 
psychology of the American's grouch on Mex- 
ico and the Mexicans. 

Instead of an Article (Everybody's). 
About Pittsburg, and, incidentally, about 
editing a magazine. 

Making Over a City, by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland (Delineator). Study of a city that 
tried to better itself, and some of the grati- 
fying results. 

New York's City Hall Park Probleu, by 
Montgomery Schuyler (Outlook). WTicther 
the park shall be used as a site for a huge and 
towering building. 

American Characteristics, by Gugliclmo 
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C -Atlantic Monthly). A comi>arison with 
ibose of the Old World. 

Industrial Accidents— A Problem of To- 
>-A.y, by Charles L. Chute (Review of Re- 
irleivs). The Employers' Liability Law and 
s^rstem of dealing with accidents. 

The Nobiuty of the Trades, by Charles 
A^inslow Hall (National). Traditions of 
barbers and hairdressers. 

Opening a New Empire, by Stanley Wash- 
bum (Outlook). The construction of a rail- 
^wray from the Atlantic to the Pacific in Can- 
adian territory. 

Passing of the Steam Train, by Samuel 
O. Dunn (Technical World). The electri- 
fication of the steam roads. 

The Problem or the Third Italy, by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie (Outlook, July 2). What is 
to be the future of Italy. 

The Town that Was Born Lucky, by W. 
Lacey Amy (Wide World). Referring to 
Aledicine Hat in Canada. 

The Tradesman's Temptation to Cheat, 
by Fritz Reichmann (American). Some sur- 
prising facts useful to housewives and other 
small buyers. 

The Truth About the Goldev West, by 
Christian D. Larson (Progress). An inves- 
tigation of the opportunities and possibilities 
the other side of the Rockies. 

The Turbulent Romance of Oil, by 
W. C. Jenkins (National). Development of 
the oil industry in the United States. 

The West Coast Trader, by Frank E. 
Vemey (Wide World). The life of the Af- 
rican trader. 

LEGAL. 
The Enforcement of Law in Cities, by 
Brand Whitlock (Saturday Evening Post, 
July 16). A discussion by the Mayor of 
Toledo. 

How New York Deals with Her Pubuc 
Service Companies, by Lyman Beecher Stowe 
(Review of Reviews). The workings of the 
New York Public Service Commission. 

Making Laws for Air Navigation, by 
Luke J. Minahan (World Today). Some of 
the problems which have already arisen. 

Mysteries of the Law, by Melville Davis- 
son Post (Saturday Evening Post, July 30). 
Some of the peculiar phases of the law. 

The Remedy of the Law, by Charles Ed- 
ward Russell (Hampton's). As relating to 
railroads and trapsportation rates. 

LITERARY 

Contemporary Opinions of Thackeray, by 
Sarah N. Cleghorn (Atlantic Monthly). Some 
of the contemporary opinions of the works 
of Thackeray. 

The Craftsmanship of Writing, by Fred- 
eric Tabcr Cooper (The Bookman). The first 
of a series of articles to help would-be writ- 
ers to a better understanding of the profes- 
' sion they are entering, not neglecting the dis- 
appointments. 

A Day with Stevenson^ by Charlotte 



Eaton (Book News Monthly). An intimate 
sketch. 

Living Humorists of the American Press 
(Columbian). Written and illustrated by 
ibemselves. 

Mark Twain and Some Other American 
Humorists, by Joel Benton. An historical 
resume. 

My Memories of Mark Twain. Part II, 
by W. D. Howells (Harper's). Personal 
recollections of the great humorist by his life- 
long friend. 

San pRANasco in Fiction, by Bailey Mil- 
lard (The Bookman). The literary material 
and romance to be found in this interesting 
city. 

Thomas Jefferson — Poet, by Paul Leland 
Hay worth (The Bookman). The poetical 
productions of our third president. 

William de Morgan, Master Novelist, by 
G. W. Harris (Review of Reviews). The 
astonishing achievements of a man who 
turned novelist in the middle of his sixth 
decade. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

An Interesting Fast, by H. C. Long 
(Physical Culture). An account of a fast 
lasting thirty-one days under medical super- 
vision. 

Campaigning Against the Fly, by George 
P. Cheney (Technical World). The warfare 
upon flies in the various cities. 

Can Tuberculosis Be Cured? If So, 
When, Where and How? by Frank C. Wil- 
son, M. D. (Medical Brief). A helpful arti- 
cle by one who has made a special study of 
the disease. 

Convulsions — ^Their Symptoms, and How 
TO Reueve Them, by Bernarr McFadden 
(I^ysical Culture). Some details of the 
complaint and instructions for immediate re- 
lief. 

Fewer and Better Doctors, by Abraham 
Flexner (Review of Reviews). An exhaus- 
tive presentation of the status of medical 
education in the United Stat.s. 

First Sight at the Age of Forty, by Ed- 
ward A. Ayers, M. D. (Harper's). A re- 
markable account of a man blind from birth 
whose eyesight was restored when he was 
forty years old. 

The Foot and How to Care for It, by 
Mme. Teru (Physical Culture). An impor- 
tant factor in one's general comfort. 

How the Drug Habit Grips the Unwary, 
by J. J. McCarthy, M. D. (Pearson's). An 
explanation of how one may innocently ac- 
quire the drug habit 

Measles and the Mouse, by Richard E. 
Benton (Technical World). A new theory 
that measles is a mouse disease. 

Morality and Hygiene in the Army, by 
Bernarr McFadden (Physical Culture). Some 
criticisms which obtain among the country's 
soldiery. 

Pellagra Caused by Gnat, by Rene Bache 
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(Technical World). A discovery announced 
by Dr. L. W. Sanborn, of the London School 
of Tropical Diseases. 

Proper Food por Perfect Health, by Here- 
ward Carrington (Cosmopolitan). Of keen 
interest to those afflicted with the national 
complaint, dyspepsia. 

The Psychology of Dreams, by Carl A. 
Nowak (Progress). A scientific investigation 
of dreams. 

The Regeneration of Child Life by Means 
OF THE RoNTGEN Ray, by Rosa Pendleton 
Chiles (Forum). The grading of school 
children by anatomic rather than chronologic 
age. 

Search for Euxir of Live, by Edfrid 
Bingham and Wilfred Roques (Technical 
World). The never ending quest, and some 
new theories as to the cause of old age. 

The Truth About Fasting, by Upton Sin- 
clair (Physical Culture). Some personal ex- 
periences of the author. 

Why and How Girls Should Swim, by 
Annette Kellermann (Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal). The famous diver and swimmer gives 
instruction and don'ts for the beginner. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Amusing People, by Frederic Thompson 
(Metropolitan). A description of various 
summer amusement devices. 

The Bad Morals in Good Plays, bv Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton (American). A new 
kind of morals in the plays of today. 

The Change in the Theatre, by William 
Winter (Harper's Weekly). A series of ar- 
ticles upon the theatre by the veteran critic. 

Going to the Theatre in London, by 
Clayton Hamilton (The Bookman). What 
an American traveler should know in order 
to make himself thoroughly at home. 

The Outdoor Play, by Walter Prichard 
Eaton (Woman's Home Companion). The 
open air stage for amateur performances. 

The Passion Play, by Martha Cutler 
(Harper's Bazar). An interesting account of 
the life and habits of the players. 

Shakespere's Money Interest in the 
Globe Theatre, by Charles William Wallace 
(Century). Newly discovered records of a 
suit at law. 

Stage-Struck Youth and the Dramatic 
School, by Henrietta Crosman (Hampton's). 
Frank advice to the young who are ambitious 
for a stage career. 

The Strong Arm of the State, by Harry 
Albert Austin (Harper's Weekly, July 23). 
An account and history of our National 
Guard. 

The Theatre: The Next Phase, by H. 
Granville Barker (Forum). Needs for the 
proper development of the drama. 

POLITICAL 
The Administration on Trial (Metro- 
politan). An analysis of the sins of omission 
and cpnjmission which have been charged 



against. the present administration. The In- 
dictment and the Opening of the Case. 

Ask Yqur Cx)Ngressman, by Frederic C 
Howe (Everybody's). How to get oar in- 
terests represented at Washington. 

The Cx)lonel and John Bull, by William 
Bayard Hale (World's Work). What Eng- 
land thought of Roosevelt. 

The Case of Mrs. John Smith of Lon- 
don, by Winifred Black (Cosmopolitan). A 
story of the suffrage question in England 

The Crime of the "Pork-Baxrel," by 
Herbert Bruce Puller (World's Work). In- 
cluding a Congrressman's letters, and Ac 
Cotton Tariff. The wasteful and sometimei 
dishonest system of Congress. 

The Democratic Situation, bv Samuel G. 
Blythe (Saturday Evening Post). (July 2) 
Ohio and Indiana; (July 16) Missouri and 
the South. 

Guggenheim, by Sloane Gordon (Pear- 
son's). How Simon Guggenheim became Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

In Praise of Politicians, by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers (Atlantic Monthly). A pa- 
per at once genuine and humorous. 

Is Roosevelt Inevitable? by Judson C 
Welliver (Hampton's). An analvsis of the 
political situation. 

The Management of Small States 
Which Are Unable to Manage Themselves, 
by Theodore Roosevelt (Outlook, July 2). 
An editorial. 

The Menace of the Police, by Hugh C 
Weir (World To-Day). Fifth article: Sub- 
stituting Brains for Clubs. 

On the Need of a Society for the Pre- 
vention OF Cruelty to Presidents, bv (korge 
Fitch (American). 

Roosevelt the Husbandman, by Henry 
James Forman (Review of Reviews). An 
intimate study of ex- President Roosevelt 

Shall the SpEaAL Interests Rule? by 
William Kittle (LaFollette's). (July 2). Shall 
Alaska become a Morganheim Barony? July 
9) What has become of our Pure Food law? 
(July 16) The Lawlessness and Violence of 
Government by Public Utility (3omi)anies. 

Two Hindrances to Peace, by Charles 
W. Eliot (World's Work). A plan to re- 
move both apprehensions and to reduce the 
necessity for armaments. 

What Ajre You Going to Do About It? 
by Charles Edward Russell (Cosmopolitan). 
Taking up the graft in Pittsburg. 

Why I Am for Suffrage for Women, by 
Senator Wm. R Borah (Delineator). The 
senator from Idaho (where women already 
vote) tells why he believes in it 

RELIGIOUS 

American Missionaries Abroad, by Charles 
W. Fairbanks (Outlook, July 16). Ewn- 
gelization among the distant peoples of the 
earth. 

CATHOLiasM AND THE FuTURE, by Robert 
Hugh Benson (Atlantic Monthly). A prcsen- 
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ion of the claims of the Roman Catholic 

UTCll. 

[Greatest of All Church Councils, by 
illiaiTi T. Ellis (Interior, July 7). An im- 
sssion of the World Conference at Edin- 
rgrh. 

Fhe Money Side of the Ministry, by Wal- 
• E. Wcyl (Saturday Evening Post, July 
). Some of the life problems of an under- 
id minister. 

The Cathouc Church in China, by Ellis 
hreibcr ((Catholic World). A history of 
e prosri*css of the Catholic church in China. 
The Municipal Church, by Rev. Wash- 
Ston Gladden (Century). The crying need 
: it» and a program of its possible work. 
The Woild Missionary Conference at 
piKBURGH (Outlook, July 16). An account 
: this unique international conference. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 

The Aeroplane in Peace and War, by 
harles K. Hamilton (Columbian). The 
rst flight from New York to Philadelphia 
ad return. 

How Far Are the Stars? by N. W. Mum- 
3rd (Outlook, July 16). A study of the 
ky and planets. 

How THE Wrights Discovered Flight, by 
irthur W. Page (World's Work). Their 
arly history and why they were known as 
he "Mysterious Wrights." 

Making a Business of Flying, by T. R. 
^acMechan and Carl Dienstbach (Technical 
Vorld). A complete account of the recent 
loings of airmen. 

Modeling African Mammals, by Walter 
'^ Beasley (Scientific American, July 2). 
Preparation of the extensive collection (or 
he Museum of Natural History. 

A New System of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, by Jay F. Durham (Progress). The sys- 
tem of heating large centers of population 
from a central plant. 

Novel Electric Towing Locomotive for 
Canal Locks, by Herbert Brackett (Scientific 
American, July 9). As operated in the city 
of Bremen. 

Photographing Projectiles in Flight 
(Scientific American, July 16). A new appa- 
ratus recently invented for the photographing 
of bullets in flight 

pREDicnNG Nature's Explosions, by Ralph 
Bergengren (Technical World). The work 
of volcanologists in the study of earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 

Safety Appliances in the Cotton-Spin- 
ning Industry, by J. H. Crabtree (Scientific 
American, July 16). Some new inventions 
for the prevention of accidents. 

The Call of the Sky, by P. Harvey Mid- 
dleton (Columbian). The progrress and prob- 
lems of aerial locomotion. 

SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
A Boy's Vacation (Woman's Home Com- 



panion). Described by the boy in letters to 
his mother. 

A (Comparison of the Two Big Leagues — 
Man for Man, by Sam Crane (Pearson's). A 
comparison of the regular players in the two 
leagues for each position on the field. 

CuRTiss' Fught for the World Prize, by 
Sanford E. Stanton (National). The trip 
from Albany to New York in an aeroplane. 

Fishing for Black Bass, by Louis Rhead 
(Collier's, July 16). Methods for obtaining 
the best results in the use of flies, artificial 
and natural baits. 

Lawn Tennis, the Queen of Games, by 
Walter Camp (Century). A record of the 
technical evolution of the game and descrip- 
tion of its famous contests. 

How I Taught Flies to Do Tricks, by 
Frank P. Smith (Ladies' Home Journal). An 
interesting account 

How TO Build a Houseboat, by Charles E. 
Searle (Woman's Home Companion). With 
plans and working drawings. 

How Long Do Animals Live? by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton (Ladies' Home Journal). 
An interesting paper on the longevity of 
various animals. 

How to Be Comfortable in a Tent, by 
G. M. Sinclair (Ladies' Home Journal). Use- 
ful suggestions with cost of the outfit. 

My Adventures in Unknown Arabia, by 
Douglas Carruthers, F.R.G.S. (Wide World). 
An adventurous journey through unexplored 
regions of Central Arabia. 

My Night in a Balloon, by Eleanor How- 
ard Waring Bumham (Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal). The first woman to make a night as- 
cension in America describes her experiences. 

A New Sport for Boys, by Francis Arnold 
Collins (St. Nicholas). How to make and 
fly model aeroplanes. 

The Sailboat of the Lakes, by Winfield 
M. Thompson (Collier's, July 16). Cruising 
on the Great Lakes. 

Some Tennis Champions, by Arthur S. 
Pier (American). With an account of the 
deciding moments in their great matches. 

Teaching Yourself to Swim, by C. H. 
Qaudy (Woman's Home Companion). Prac- 
tical lessons to women for self-instruction in 
swindling. 

Who Will Win the Pennant in the Na- 
tional League? by John Evers (Metropoli- 
tan). A review of the baseball situation by 
the second baseman of the Chicago Nationals. 

TRAVEL 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner's). A continuation of the 
series. 

AUTOMOBILING ON THE VaLDEZ TrAIL, by G. 

Marion Burton (Collier's, July 16). Descrip- 
tion of an interesting tour in Alaska. 

The Cabin, by Stewart Edward White 
(American). (Conclusion of article of per- 
sonal experiences in the Sierras. 
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A Cargo of "Black Ivory," by Albert Edj 
wards (Harper's Weekly, July 2). Some m^ 
cidents of a voyage between Barbados and 
Colon with a ship load of Canal laborers. 

The Charms of Alaska, by C. P. Con- 
nolly (Collier's, July 16). The climate, nat- 
ural advantages, government and future great- 
ness. 

The Discovery op the North Pole, by Rob- 
ert E. Peary (Hampton's). In this article 
Peary makes public for the first time his 
proofs. 

English Song Birds, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Outlook). Personal observations of the 
birds of England. 

A Fught in the Heather, by J. Bennett 
Nolan (Book News Monthly). A trip afoot 
through the west coast of Scotland. 

A Fourth of July Celebration in the 
Rockies, by Katharine F. Ellis (Outlook, July 
2). A description of life in Montana. 

A Midsummer Outing Awheel, by L. deB. 
Handley (Physical Culture). The possibili- 
ties of wheeling as a pleasurable form of out- 
ing. 

Oberammergau : A Third Visit, by W. T. 
Stead (Review of Reviews). Mr. Stead's 
third impression of the play after witnessing 
it at each performance since 1890. 



On Foot in the Yosemue, by Bradford 
Torrey (Atlantic Monthly). An interesting 
description. 

The Philippines As I Saw Them, by 
James F. Smith, formerly Governor of the 
Philippines (Sunset). The first of four ar- 
ticles on the Philippines presenting a careful 
study of Uie Islands. 

Record Run on Electric Railway, by C 
B. Edwards (Technical World). A 2,000- 
mile journey in the same electric car. 

Roosevelt's Return F^m the Jungle, br 
John Callan O'Laughlin (National). A diap- 
ter from the book "Through Europe with 
Roosevelt." 

The Sargasso Sea, by Thaddeus S. Day- 
ton (Harper's Weekly, July 16). A descrip- 
tion of this mysterious floating sea continent 

Six Hundred Miles in a Houseboat, by 
Joseph Gilpin Pyle and Annie Sanborn I^e 
(World's Work). Along the coast of British 
Columbia. 

Where Witchcraft Lingers by Bessie 
Jones (Wide World). The remarkable super- 
stitions of the peasants of North Wales. 

WrrB John O'Birds and John (XMoun- 
TAiNS IN the Southwest, by Qara Barms 
(Century). Referring to John Muir and 
John Burroughs and their trip through the 
Grand Canon. 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



VARIOUS attempts have been made by 
numerous publishers from time to 
time to put before the common people sound 
literature in good form and at moderate prices. 
There are two theories of educating the peo- 
ple through guiding their reading: one, to 
give them a list of "best books;" the other, 
to oflFer them the opportunity to select for 
themselves. Under the general editorship of 
Ernest Rhys, a well-known critic and man 
of letters, there have been issued in England 
and America no less than four hundred and 
fifty little volumes, costing only thirty-five 
cents each, neatly bound, perfectly clear in 
type, and reasonably good in paper. The 
library will soon reach five hundred vol- 
umes, and then a second series of equal num- 
ber will begin. The latest installment of 
fifty volumes, just issued, contains such varied 
titles as, for example, Montaigne's "Florio," 
•Tlutarch's Lives/* "John Woolman's Diary," 
Gibbon's "Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations;" 
and, in fiction, specimens of the work of Du- 
mas, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, Hugo, John 
Gait, Thackeray, and a few little-known writ- 
ers of stories such as Amard, the "French 
Fenimore Cooper." Taking the entire Li- 
brary as it stands, it may claim in large 
measure to fulfill its announced purpose of 
bringing the great and live literature of all 



time fairly within every man's reach. The 
man of slender means may through it obtain 
a little library, growing larger every year, 
and one, too, which should represent his own 
growth in taste and knowledge. 

Professor Ernst Haeckel, in a lecture at 
Jena, announced that he would publish a 
volume of letters written to him regarding 
his book, "The Riddle of the Universe." 
Many of the letters were written by principals 
of Crerman schools, who requested secrecy for 
fear that they might lose their positions. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel boldly said from the i^atfonn: 
"We must not forget how much the progress 
of free thought is hampered by the inifluential 
personality of our much-admired Emperor. 
Far from me be it to misjudge his extra- 
ordinary talents and manifold knowledge, but 
the Emperor's personal religious convictions 
are specifically dogmatic and his sharp em- 
phasizing of the orthodox Christianity must 
deter wide circles from expressing contrary 
opinion." The Harpers recently publbhed Pro- 
fessor Haeckel's last book, "The Wonders of 
Life," which was the result of the clamor 
raised by "The Riddle of the Universe." 

The Macmillan Company has in press a 
complete new library edition of the books of 
Walter Pater, arranged as follows: 
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I. The Renaissance: Studies in Art and 
Poetry. 

1 1. -I II. Marcus, the Epicurean. In Two 
Vols- 

IV. Imaginaiy Portraits, 

V. Appreciations. With an Essay on 
"Style." 

VI. Plato and Platonism. A Series of 
Lectures. 

VII. Greek Studies. A Series of Essays. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Studies. A Series of 
Essays. 

IX. Gaston de Latour. An Unfinished Ro- 
mance. 

X. £ssays from 'The Guardian." 

Four volumes are now ready, and the oth- 
ers ivill appear at monthly intervals till De- 
cember. 

Professor Jenks of Cornell has published 
in book form a series of useful and enlight- 
ening lectures on "Governmental Action 
for Social Welfare." He discusses the op- 
portunities and duties, as well as the dan- 
gers, of legislative, administrative and ju- 
dicial efforts to improve social, industrial 
zvd moral conditions. The standpoint is 
that of a moderate progj^^ssive, a cautious 
and practical reformer. Professor Jenks 
believes that much can be done for social 
welfare by governmental agencies, but that 
over-legislation is a serious evil, and that, 
therefore, governmental intervention in the 
interest of justice, morals, health and prog- 
ress should invariably be preceded by a 
careful study of the situation, the condi- 
tions, the direct and indirect consequences 
of the proposed step. 

FiHj) Zoology, by Lottie E. Crary, Assist- 
ant Professor of Biology and Geology, Kan- 
sas State Normal College. Intended primar- 
ily for students who have no previous know- 
ledge of insects or animals of any kind. The 
animals chosen for discussion have been the 
more familiar ones of every day life. The in- 
vestigative study of the animals themselves 
is provided for in directions for field work 
combined with class exercises and discus- 
sions of the facts observed. The method of 
presentation is based upon two lines of be- 
lief: First, that life is the most interesting 
fact of creation and. Second, that life is a 
continuous fact Younger students should 
find much profit and pleasure in the discovery 
of their own similarity to forms of life un- • 
like themselves. The one hundred and sev- 
enteen illustrations are well done and the 
book is one that should find a wide demand. 
P. Blakiston's Son & Co., Philadelphia; 364 
Dages; $1.25 net. 

All Around Asia, by Jacques W. Redway, 
F. R. G. S., author of "Elementary Geog- 
raphy*' and "Commercial Geography." An 
interesting and well illustrated book of three 
hundred pages, intended to round out the 



knowledge of American children concerning 
our neighbors across the Pacific along lines 
that are not embraced in text books of geog- 
raphy. Chas. Scribner's Son, New York; 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Open Air Schools, by Leonard P. Ay res, 
Ph. D. This is the first adequate treatment 
of this most important innovation in our edu- 
cational methods — a plan which makes for 
more healthy children. Dr. Ayres writes from 
practical knowledge and the value of the text 
is enhanced by more than seventy pages of 
illustrations and statistical charts. Doubleday 
Page & Co., New York; 160 pages; $1.20 
net. 

iNTRODUCnON TO POLITICAL SCIENCE, by 

Prof. James M. Garner of the University of 
Illinois, is the first text book of this grade 
to be issued in English and is in every way 
deserving the keen attention it is sure to cre- 
ate. It is an able treatise on the Origin, 
Nature, Functions, and Organization of the 
State. The aim of this work as set forth in 
the preface is to provide a text book for stu- 
dents which, while elementary, shall cover a 
wider range of topics relating to the state 
than is usually dealt with in treatises de- 
signed for text book use. With this end in 
view chapters have been included on the na- 
ture, scope and methods of political science; 
on the essential constituent elements of the 
state; on citizenship and nationality; on con- 
stitutions — their nature, sources and kinds; 
on the distribution of governmental powers 
and on the electorate. With a view to en- 
courage students to read as widely as pos- 
sible, there is placed at the head of each 
chapter a bibliography of the best literature 
in English, German, French and Italian deal- 
ing with the subject treated in each chapter 
and many additional authorities have been 
cited in the footnotes. American Book Co., 
New York; 600 pages; cloth $2.50. 

French for Daily Use : A mighty useful 
little volume of pocket size by E. P. and R. 
F. Prentys. It comprises conversations for 
joumeyings and for daily use in town and 
country and gives in convenient form a col- 
lection of necessary sentences for the wan- 
derer in a foreign city. Daintily bound in 
cloth; 160 pages. Williaip R. Jenkins & Co., 
New York. 

Personal Power, by William Jewett Tuck- 
er, the former president of Dartmouth. A 
collection of sane, strong and manly addresses 
to college students and professors, which will 
strengthen the feeble knees of many a reader 
inside and outside of academic walls. Hough- 
ton Miflflin Company, Boston; $1.50 net. 

With the Professor, by Grant Shower- 
man, is a collection of essays which appeared 
first in certain of our recognized literary 
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magazines and which were received with 
marked favor. They are thoughtful, humor- 
ous and cheerful. Henry Holt Company, New 
York; $1.50. 

The American Rubal School, by Harold 
Waldstein Foght. A book dealing with the 
country school as it has been in the past, as 
it is today, and as it aims to become in the 
future. The author has set himself the task 
of pointing out some of the ways in which 
the school system may be improved. As with 
most writers in this field he abounds in sta- 
tistics and comparative tables, in citations 
from official reports and in suggestions re- 
garding future development. One of tKe help- 
ing features of the book is the variety of 
sources from which its material is drawn. It 
enables one to see what are the conditions 
of education in all parts of the country. An- 
other feature to be noticed is the giving of 
plans for school houses and school grounds. 
These plans cannot fail to show the school 
authorities what improvements can be made 
at small expense. In this respect the country 
school has an unquestioned advantage over 
the school in the city. It can have all the 
space that is needed for pure air, a wide pros- 
pect from its windows over the landscape, 
which shall be as a picture to the memory of 
the pupils. The author urge^ the teaching 
of the principles of farming, and he does this 
with most excellent reasons. His book will 
prove of interest to all who have anything 
to do with educational work. Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Popular Psychology, by Isador H. Coriat, 
M. D., second assistant for nervous diseases 
in the Benton Hospital. This work, written 
in popular language, although from the stand- 
point of pure science, is highly original in 
method, and deals with the analysis of the 
mental life and its phases as manifested in 
sleep, hysteria, neurasthenia and other forms. 
Many examples are given in the book of 
multiple personality and the restoration of 
lost memories. The book is not what would 
popularly be called a "medical work," al- 
though it is suggestive to the scientist. It is 
easily within the comprehension of the av- 
erage reader who knows little of mental pro- 
cesses. Moffett, Yard & Co., New York. 

The American Public Library, by Arthur 
£. Bostwick. The author is librarian of the 
St. Louis public library and takes up his task 
not only with enthusiasm, but after a long 
experience in administration and critical study 
of results. The growth and development of 
the public library "idea" is presented and the 
story of the library as an institution is given. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York; $1.50. 

Parliamentary Law, by Nanette B. Paul. 
A classroom volume on parliamentary pro- 
cedure, arranged simply and clearly and in- 
tended as an introduction to the whole sub- 



ject The book has been adopted for the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, and will be 
found eminently useful in school, college and 
women's clubs. Century Co., New York. 

Problems of the Elementary School, by 
Arthur C Perry, Jr. A thorough invesdga- 
tion of the elementary school system^ de- 
voted, first, to a consideration of the broad, 
general problems dependent upon the organic 
structure; second, to a study of the specific 
phases of the work of the school as planned 
and directed by the principal of a school or 
the teacher of a class. The author confesses 
that the first three chapters may be regarded 
as a brief in behalf of the teachers. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

College Sermons^ by Charles Carroll Al- 
bertsOn. The sixteen discourses in this little 
volume were delivered to audiences composed 
of the students of a half dozen of the I»rffest 
collies and universities. They all strike the 
dominant chords of the religious life. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia; 75 cents net 

What To Do at Recess, by George Ells- 
worth Johnson. The superintendent of the 
Pittsburg Playground Association h^ pre- 
pared this small book on the subject of games 
for recess time in the schools. Kindergarten 
work, the sand pile, a flag race, duck-on-the- 
rock, base ball, schoc^ ball, potato races, and 
captain ball are among the suggestions lor 
helpful, easily arranged diversions that will 
make the play hours pleasant. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

HoHER Als die Kirche, by Wilhelmine von 
Hillem, edited by Frederick W. J. Heuser, A. 
M., instructor in German languages and liter- 
atures in Columbia University, is a new edi- 
tion of the charming little German story whidi 
has long been a favorite among teadiers and 
students alike, offered with a complete vocabu- 
lary and notes fully explaining the historical 
and geographical allusions. Charles K Merrill 
Co., New York; 184 pages; 60 cents. 

Dick Haley, by O. B. Whitaker, is a thrill- 
ing tale of poverty. It is the story of the 
struggles of a widow to support her litde 
family of three children. The early school- 
days of the children are first told, and a de- 
scription of their life given the reader. 
Events follow in rapid succession; the cruel 
punishment given by a teacher to the oldest 
boy, Dick, for stealing a knife from a school- 
mate, which act had been done by another, 
is the climax of the story, and marks the 
turning point of his career, when the trusting, 
confiding little boy is changed to a self-reliant 
lad, who later, through the influence of the 
same bully who had been the cause of his 
unjust flogging, became a criminal, uidfinallv 
died a criminal's death while still a yonng 
man. Christian Publishing Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio; 230 pages. 
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A Business 
Necessity 

PATTERSON'S 

COLLEGE ^SCHOOL 

DIRECTORY 

Of the United States and Canada 



The Only Complete and Reliable Educa- 
tional Directory, Thoroughly Revised and 
Published Annually since 1904. This 
DirectoryisUsed by Thousands of Public, 
College and High School Libraries, 
Teachers, Students, Commercial Houses 
and the General Public Everywhere. 
^ Cloth, 700 Pages, $5.00 Express Prepaid. 

THE DIRECTORY CONTAINS 

A complete list of all schoola in the United States and Canada — UniversitieB, CoUegeK, 
Academies, Preparatory Scbools, Law, Medical, TheoloKlcal, Music, EngioeerinK, 
Ag:riculture, Oratory, Business, Trade, and other State, Private and Denomina- 
tional Schools. Also information regarding- every school, stating- kind, class of students 
accepted, when established, religious denomination, if any, name of president, principal 
or secretary, with his or her degree. In short, Patterson's College and School Directory 
is an invaluable reference book for everybody interested in or doing business with th« 
schools of America. 

iflAji Over 8,0O0 Scbools In the United States and Canada, classified, 
^tjFfjp first, by states and towns; second, arranged alphabetically, that a 
3|^ person may locate any school of which he knows the name only; 
third, counter -class! fled as to kind of school. 

/QUh Over l,200College and li'raternity Papers, and general educational 
WWP and scientific periodicals, with place of publication. Over 1,200 
^1^ chapters of College Greek- Letter Fraternities, and their location. 
List of Foreign Universities — every country represented. 

#Over 6,000 City Superintendents and High School Principals of 
every state and territory. Over 5,000 County Superintendents of 
Schools, State Educational Officers, Text-book Commissioners, and 
Officers of National and State Teachers' Associations. 

#Over 5,000 Public and Special Libraries, including City, Stale, 
Government, College and Historical, with name of librarian and 
number of volumes in library. Also the colors of the various uni- 
versities and colleges, and other statistics. 

PATTERSON'S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Information Bureau 
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THE UNIVERSITY 

Its Sphere — Its Powers — Its Hopes 



By DR. WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON 

THOMAS JEFFERSON'S three great achieve- 
ments, as he himself estimated the events of 
his life, were: The draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Louisiana Purchase, and the 
founding of the University of Virginia. He thus 
placed the function and value of a university among 
the gfreat national interests as an institution of wide- 
reaching influence, of perpetual significance in the 
life of the people; a vital force constantly invigorat- 
ing the springs of intellectual aiid moral power. Every 
university established as an institution of Christian 
learning in a Christian nation is an imperium in im- 
perio. In a different realm of action from that of a 
political state, the university does manifest the char- 
acteristics of a governing power. Authority, expan- 
sion, standards of a civilized society — these are the 
distinct things that a modem political state seeks to 
promote and make effective. 

I. Authority. That is, an authority in the region 
of intellectual life that is worthy to lead; that de- 
mands by its reasonableness ; that is superior, not be- 
cause it is dogmatic, but because it is true. And here 
we necessarily approach the teaching power of the 
university. The teachers are the vis viva of the in- 
stitution they serve. A passion to teach is what has 
made every great master in the art of disciplining 
men. First-rate teaching is the only standard that a 
university can afford to accept. In discussing the dy- 
namic power of a university, I have located its cen- 
trum and fountain-head in its teaching energy. It 
must not be forgotten in this connection that this ele- 
ment of strength is only kept fresh and vigorous as 
the university is constantly unfolding and enlarging 
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the fund of knowledge. New things are expected of 
it. Research, investigations of sources, invention of 
new applications of truth, discovery of new data in 
all realms of higher learning, are the stimulus and 
invigoration of true teaching; otherwise it becomes 
dull and ineffective. 

II. Expansion. A university is lacking in d)mamic 
energy if expansion is not a principle of its very life. 
Materially, there is probably a natural limit to the 
growth of any institution. But in one way or another 
— and most of all in real value to society, in the power 
to illustrate and diffuse real learning — ^a university 
ought to be perpetually growing. Every institution 
must grow into and be in some measure influenced 
by its environment ; but grow it must or it will die. 

III. Standards. One of the great demands upon 
an institution of learning is that it erect and main- 
tain standards in education. Who is the thoroughly 
cultivated man or woman? Is there a standard for 
Jthe personality that is to go into active life in a busy 
world from the classroom, with the sure marks of a 
well-educated person? America has the right to lift 
up its own standards and say what it thinks are the 
best ideals and methods for the training of its youth. 
And institutions will be always judged by their prod- 
ucts. When a man goes out with his degree, ready 
for hard work, eager to serve fellow men, his heart 
pure and his hands clean; as he stands forth in his 
strength ah educated man, what are the distinguish- 
ing marks that he bears in his character and life, this 
ideal, cultivated American? He may, of course, be 
expected to have a trained intelligence. But he has 
gone further in his thought, and found that there is 
a divine meaning in human history; a divine order is 
running its ageless course; all learning leads up to 
the great Foundation Head of Truth, the Father of 
Lights; and all education, in its highest and deepest 
meaning, is only the human attempt to press on to- 
ward the fullness of His unfathomable wisdom. We 
cannot stop short of the religious ultimate as we seek 
the finest and strongest element in the life of a truly 
cultivated man. It is only the Christian conception 
of life, after all, that is safe and that has no bitter 
disappointments or disaster. 
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THE MONTH'S REVIEW 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL PEOPLE ARE DOING AND SAYING 



With the beginning of this month, 
the annual question arises in many 

homes concerning 

The Annual the advisability, or 

Question the possibility, of 

sending the recent 
high school graduate to college or 
higher institution of learning. And an- 
nually comes the universal advice 
from all who are qualified to speak, 
send them to college if possible. Not 
only is the world of business and pro- 
fessional activity more insistent than 
ever before that those who would 
shoulder some of the burden of the 
world's progress shall be college-bred, 
but the colleges themselves are more 
and more adapting themselves to the 
requirements of those who seek their 
training. No longer need the youth 
who desires a high degree of mechan- 
ical training stuff his mind with things 
he does not want. Relieving his mind 
of the burden of useless learning, he 
may use it for the accumulation of 
knowledge that will help him on in his 
struggle with the world. 

In many cases, perhaps in most, this 



question of a college education as- 
sumes a financial aspect. Can the 
family afford it? On the other hand, 
can parents, desirous of making their 
children useful citizens, afford not to 
give them the advantages of higher 
training than the high schools afford? 
It is assuredly worth sacrifice. Imme- 
diate gain may be surrendered for the 
sake of the ultimate advantage, but it 
is all worth while. The world seeks 
men and women who can do some par- 
ticular thing better than any one else 
can do that thing. And the way to 
learn to do particular things well is 
through the mental, practical training 
the colleges and universities give. 

A notable movement for the spread 
of higher education is set forth in the 

recent published 
Education statement from Bos- 
at Home ton that eight insti- 

tutions — Harvard, 
Tufts, the Institution of Technology, 
Boston College, Boston University, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Wellesley 
College and Simmons College — have 
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formed a joint commission, under the 
direction of which college courses will 
be given at home to men and women 
who are debarred by their occupation 
or by the lack of means from regular 
college study. The plan is of wide 
scope, contemplating almost a perfect 
duplication of the work done in col- 
lege. There are to be lectures, labor- 
atory work and recitations, and exam- 
inations in which the marking will be 
on the same scale as in college 
courses. Degrees will be conferred 
upon students coming up to the re- 
quirements. The hours are set for the 
evening, the late afternoon and Satur- 
days and the term is to run from Sep- 
tember to May. Any graduate of a 
high school or other school of equal 
grade is eligible for enrollment. Fees 
are required, ranging from $10 to $20, 
according to the extent of the courses. 
As the revenue thus secured will meet 
but a small part of the cost of instruc- 
tion, additional funds are to be se- 
cured from the endowment of Lowell 
Institute, by public subscription and 
otherwise. 

To the hundreds of young men and 
women who have neither the time nor 
the money to take a regular course ^t 
the college, yet who really desire a 
knowledge in one or another of the 
subjects taught at the more advanced 
schools and colleges, they will offer a 
great opportunity. While they are 
busy with their duties, they might still 
find enough time, in their leisure mo- 
ments, to follow a consistent line of 
study which would ultimately bring 
splendid results. 

It is sometimes difficult to make 
young persons realize the value of 
time. With life before them, they feel 
no urgent necessity of saving the few 
unoccupied minutes at their disposal 
here and there during the day. But 
the possibility of obtaining college 
training at home will interest many 
who, without the incentive offered by 
this proposed course of home instruc- 
tion, would let their leisure hours pass 
unimproved. Scores of the world's 
scholars got their learning in odd mo- 
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ments. Watt learned chemistry and 
mathematics while working at his 
trade of mathematical instrument 
maker. Darwin composed most of his 
works by jotting down his thoughts 
on scraps of paper at odd moments 
and wherever he chanced to be. Henry 
Kirke White learned Greek while 
walking to and from a lawyer's ofiice. 
Elihu Burritt, during the odd mo- 
ments he could steal from his occupa- 
tion of blacksmith, mastered eighteen 
languages and twenty-two dialects. 
One hour a day," writes Emerson, 
withdrawn from frivolous pursuits 
and profitably employed, would en- 
able any man or woman of ordinary 
capacity to master a complete science. 
One hour a day would make an igno- 
rant man a well informed one in ten 
years." To the ambitious young man 
or woman whose desire for an educa- 
tion is great enough for him to im- 
prove his spare moments, the well- 
directed home college course offers 
splendid opportunities for improve- 
ment. And the broadening growth of 
the university extension idea is in- 
deed a boon to the ambitious wage- 
earner. 

It is well that bankers and other 
men of business seem disposed to turn 

their attention to 

Business Men the public schools. 

and Education Even as a business 

proposition the 
schools are one of our most valuable 
assets. Our neglect of them has been 
astonishing if not criminal. Our leav- 
ing of such vital concerns solely to 
school directors, superintendents and 
teachers, without any personal atten- 
tion, is paralleled only by the indiffer- 
ence of the German professor who, 
when told that his house was on fire, 
said, "Go and tell my wife. I never 
meddle with domestic affairs." 

There are signs of awakening, but 
this newly-roused interest must not be 
switched off from the main issue, an 
inquiry into the work of the schools. 
The movement to make the schools 
more practical must not be a one-sided 
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affair. Those who are heading it must 
keep their eyes wide open to what ed- 
ucation really is, what at the best it 
can do for the child. 

Samuel Gompers has said truly: 
"The masses need education, not as a 
means of livelihood, but as a means of 
life," and this end of education must 
ever be kept in view. No effort to 
make school-training dovetail into the 
trade or business which the boy or girl 
is to pursue, must blind us to the all- 
important fact that the man or woman 
is not a mere machine for grinding out 
dollars, however important these may 
be ; that it is a living soul we have in 
charge and our training must recog- 
nize and develop its powers. 

The precious school years are to 
many the only time when the grind of 
getting a living is abated, so that they 
may catch a glimpse of what it really 
is to live. These priceless visions are 
the illuminating power, the uplifting 
influence of a life of toil. 

We do well to seek to keep in the 
schools the many who drop out to go 
to work as soon as the law allows, but 
let us take care lest in this effort we 
weaken that spirit of democracy that 
makes our free public schools price- 
less. A distinguished clergyman of 
New Haven said that one of the most 
valuable of the influences that had 
molded his character was that, through 
many years of his school life, he sat 
side by side with the son of his fa- 
ther's gardener and struggled neck and 
neck with him for honors. It has been 
suggested that one good square meal 
a day be furnished to the children, and 
this may be found expedient, but, if 
so, by ail means let it be given to rich 
and poor alike, or not given at all ; it 
is worse for the children to be pauper- 
ized than to go hungry. 

We sorely need to make school life 
more valuable to those who must so 
soon bring up the next generation. But 
at the basis of all our schemes must 
lie the vital, urgent conviction that 
cooking and sewing, carpentry and 
mechanics, and even skill in these, are 
not so important to the parents of the 



coming citizens, not so practical a 
need, as energy, ambition, high ideals 
and refined taste. 

There is great danger that bankers 
and other well-to-do men and women, 
who do not know either the schools 
or the laboring people at first hand, 
may underrate the moral and spiritual 
forces as compared with the more ap- 
parent material ones. The need of re- 
form cannot be questioned; but the 
spirit in which that reform is to be 
pursued should be jealously guarded 
from materialistic tendencies. Let us 
have more bread and butter, yes; but 
by all means let us not disperse the 
"cloud of witnesses" around the child, 
whose presence urges him to high at- 
tainment. 

If our schools in the past, teaching 
history and literature, Latin and sci- 
ence, have sometimes sent out imprac- 
tical men and women, they have cer- 
tainly given us a people with high 
ideals. The old adage that any boy 
may become President, absurd enough 
as a rule of practical life, has supplied 
the early impulse that has made many 
a successful man. This is what we are 
pleading for, the practical life that 
does not ignore the ideal, a recogni- 
tion of the value of the spirit, a full 
acceptance of the fact that "it takes a 
soul to move a body — even to a cleaner 
sty." 

Nearly every state in the Union is 
giving attention to its school laws, 

either in revising or 

^5™ 5*"?* recodifying or in 

Educational , i • 

Legislation breaking new 

ground. Probably 
the most notable progress made within 
the past year, in regard to school legis- 
lation, has been that pertaining to in- 
dustrial education. 

' From Minnesota we have an act "to 
provide for the establishment and the 
maintenance of departments " of agri- 
culture, manual training and domestic 
economy in state high, graded and 
consolidated schools, and to authorize 
rural schools to become associated 
with such state graded or high 
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schools." The sum of $25,000 was ap- 
propriated for this purpose for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, and an 
equal amount for the year ending 
June 30, 1911. 

Texas enacted a law providing that 
manual training and agriculture be 
taught in the state normal schools and 
in summer schools controlled by the 
state, and appropriated $32,000 for 
each of the scholastic years, 1909-10 
and 1910-11, to encourage instruction 
in agriculture in the common schools. 

In Michigan an industrial commis- 
sion has been created whose duty it is 
to make a careful study of the condi- 
tions of elementary, industrial and ag- 
ricultural education in the state and to 
make recommendations January 1, 
1911. 

Connecticut has authorized and di- 
rected the State Board of Education to 
establish in each of two towns, which 
may seem to said board best adapted 
for the purpose, a free public day and 
evening school for instruction in the 
arts and practice of trades. 

In Maine any incorporated academy 
maintaining an approved course in 
manual training, domestic science or 
agriculture shall be entitled to state 
aid, not to exceed $250 for each course. 
Nevada authorizes instruction in in- 
dustrial training, manual training, do- 
mestic science and agriculture. North 
Dakota provides for state instruc- 
tion for teachers and prospective 
teachers in wood and iron work and 
the various other branches of manual 
training; cooking, sewing, modeling, 
art work and the various other 
branches of domestic economics. 

In Ohio any board of education may 
establish and maintain manual train- 
ing, domestic science and a commer- 
cial department, agricultural, indus- 
trial, vocational and trade schools. The 
College of Agriculture and Domestic 
Science of Ohio State University is 
authorized and instructed to arrange 
for the extension of its teaching 
throughout the state, and to estab- 
lish schools in which instruction shall 
be given in soil fertility, stock raising. 



crop producing, dairying, horticulture, 
domestic science and kindred subjects- 
Florida has passed an act requiring 
the teaching of the elementary princi- 
ples of agriculture and civil govern- 
ment in all common schools. The 
legislature of Vermont, on January 
27, 1909, voted to give state aid to high 
schools or grammar schools maintain- 
ing an approved course in manual 
training, and they appropriated $5,000 
for this purpose. 

Another marked movement is the 
general educational progress of the 
South. Kentucky has just completed 
a vigorous educational campaign re- 
sulting in a thorough revision of the 
code of school laws. Perhaps the most 
significant educational legislation in 
the South is the general education bill 
of Tennessee, which provides for set- 
ting aside 25 per cent of the gross rev- 
enues of the state for the benefit of 
the schools. This bill was passed April 
20, 1909, and went into effect imme- 
diately. 

The following southern states now 
have laws on the subject of compul- 
sory attendance: Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma and the territory 
of New Mexico. Other southern states 
are trying to obtain such laws. 

Minnesota, Maine and New Jersey 
have also revised and strengthened 
their compulsory attendance laws; 
New Jersey has extended the compul- 
sory attendance period to seventeen 
years for boys and girls who do not go 
to work. 

The fact that many of the states are 
establishing normal schools indicates 
that the percentage of professionally 
trained teachers is increasing. Ne- 
braska has established two normal 
schools, Texas one — her fourth, Maine 
one, Florida has appropriated $4,000 
for the year 1909-10 for a teachers* 
summer training school, providing im- 
partially for both sexes, Kansas has 
appropriated $50,000 to provide for 
normal training in a hundred or more 
of her high schools, primarily for the 
benefit of the rural teachers. 
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Alaine has enacted laws providing 
for the better construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings, and for the 
appointment of school physicians in 
tVie several cities and towns of the 
state. 

Rhode Island has revised her pen- 
sion laws. The teachers in Minnesota 
may establish a teachers' retirement 
fund association. The last legislation 
of Nebraska provided a pension fund 
for teachers. Rhode Island enacted a 
minimum salary law, making $400 the 
least amount which a teacher is to re- 
ceive for a year's service. Illinois' new 
code contains a very striking feature 
^vhich makes it illegal to keep children 
under 12 years of age in school more 
than four hours daily. Connecticut 
abolished her "district system" and 
made the town the unit, July 15, 1909. 
Thus a system which so long retarded 
the growth of many New England 
schools is gradually being eliminated. 
Tennessee places the control of her 
schools in the hands of a county board 
of education, thereby abolishing the 
smaller unit. 

A few instances of reaction are 
noted. The most noteworthy is the 
interpretation of the illiterate minors 
law in Massachusetts. A child or 
minor has been defined as one under 
18 years of a^e. The vast army of 
non-English-speaking foreigners be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age is no 
longer compelled to attend evening 
school as formerly. 

When the teachers of America got 
-together in Boston, they heard a mass 

o f testimony and 
"^^^ 9®JJ*^* expert advice on a 
HiS School bewildering number 

of problems of edu- 
cation, says the~ Minneapolis Journal. 
They did not get anything authorita- 
tive on any, perhaps because there are 
no authorities, and, if there were, the 
authorities could not expect in our 
state of transition to have any great 
number of disciples. On only one 
thing did the educators seem to agree, 
and that was on the resolution from 



the secondary education (high school) 
section, which recited the grievances 
of this branch of the schools against 
the extreme entrance demands of the 
colleges. 

There appears to be a break in the 
continuity of our educational system. 
The grades articulate with the high 
schools, but the high schools don't 
articulate with the colleges. The 
cause is not far to seek. The college 
is older than the high school, and has 
more authority. How there could have 
been colleges before there were high 
schools might be a cause of curious 
question. But nobody questions that 
it is a fact. The explanation is not so 
very remote either. The college for- 
merly did its own preparatory w^ork, 
or it was done privately, or pupils by 
straining a point and carrying extra 
work got into college from the grades. 

The colleges gradually dropped their 
preparatory work. But they did not 
make any provision for its being done. 
They simply dropped it. The public 
schools gradually took it up, but they 
took it up without any first-hand 
knowledge of what the colleges had 
been doing in that line. They opened 
a set of secondary schools which 
hitched onto the grade schools very 
well, because they were both under 
one management. 

But the colleges meanwhile had 
gone on their own way, and when the 
high school pupil emerged, he found 
that he had come to a school that de- 
manded a lot of things which he never 
studied, and which his former precep- 
tors had told him were not worth his 
time. But the college had not discov- 
ered this fact. The situation was as 
though two sets of surveyors had 
started out from the opposite ends of a 
line, and had found themselves some 
miles apart at the middle. One or the 
other of them had certainly made a 
mistake, small in the beginning, but 
larsre at the end. 

Something of this kind is the matter 
with the schools. The college survey- 
ors and the public school surveyors 
have not come together. Instead of 
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quarreling about it, they ought now to 
correct the error. Whichever is mis- 
taken ought to retrace his steps. 
When the college head looks at his 
long line of authority, he cannot con- 
ceive of his having been at fault. But 
when he looks at the product he has 
turned out, he is not so sure. The 
burden of proof appears to be on the 
college. 

A 50-per-cent waste of raw mater- 
ial in any manufacturing plant would 

be carefully looked 
Why OWldrcn ^fter by the owner ; 

School but this country 

faces a 60-per-cent 
deficit in its city school-children with- 
out inquiring into the causes. Last 
June 250,000 boys and girls about 
fourteen and a half years old com- 
pleted successfully the prescribed eight 
years of school study, but they had 
left behind in their course 250,000 oth- 
ers who failed to reach the goal. This 
is our great educational problem, says 
Dr. Luther M. Gulick, who is physical 
director in the schools of New York. 
How shall we save the army of stu- 
dents, a large fraction of whom drop 
out of school and miss the last two 
years of the prescribed eight? They 
are humiliated, their confidence in 
their own ability is destroyed, and the 
soul-destroying conviction is ground 
into them that they are "failures," 
"stupid," "dumb" or "backward." Tak- 
ing all variant circumstances into 
account Dr. Gulick, who writes in the 
August World's Work, finds at least 
four great sources of loss : 

"(1) Losses from the ranks, due to 
the lack of adjustment between the 
length of the compulsory education 
and the length of the school course. 

"(2) Losses due to preventable ill- 
health or to removable physical de- 
fects. 

"(3) Losses due to irregular school 
attendance. 

"(4) Losses due to the fact that 
the courses of study are either too dif- 
ficult or not adapted to the average 



pupil. The school machinery is such 
that every facility is given children to 
go more slowly than the average,' and 
but little opportunity to go faster than 
the average." 

Dr. Gulick's comment upon the first 
point concerns the ages of entering 
and graduating of pupils who show 
the highest adaptability to school 
work. He says : "Under existing con- 
ditions it appears that, on the average, 
children who enter school at six or 
seven do better for themselves and the 
school thpin those who enter at any 
other age. We have long been told 
that children who enter school at 
eight would be advanced enough men- 
tally soon to catch up with, if not to 
pass, those who enter at six. The 
study of 40,000 children's records 
* * * does not support this claim. 
Children who enter at 'eight or nine 
do progress faster than those who 
enter at six or seven, but not enough 
faster to make up for their handicap. 
More children graduate who enter at 
six and seven than who enter at eight 
and nine. Under present conditions, 
then, children should begin school 
when they are six or seven years old. 

"Children should graduate at four- 
teen or fifteen. A change ought to 
and does come over children at that 
time which demands a less maternal- 
istic environment than that of the ele- 
mentary school. They are gripped by 
a new spirit of energy and independ- 
ence which demands either the larger 
liberty of the high-school or the obli- 
gations of business. Even the best of 
children are restless and unsuited in 
the elementary school after fourteen. 
With a wonderful uniformity the aver- 
age age of leaving school ranges from 
fourteen to fifteen all over the coun- 
try. This is true whether they have 
graduated or not, whether thev are 
native-born or foreign-born, white or 
black, whether the course of study is 
easy or hard, or even whether the 
teachers and teaching equipment are 
good or bad. * * * 

"The first thing that we need, then, 
is a compulsory-attendance law, with- 
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out 'jokers' or exceptions, which shall 
require children to begin school at six 
or seven and stay in school for eight 
years." 

Ill-health is the cause of 16 per cent 
of the loss from school before the com- 
pleted term ; and those who have phy- 
sical defects, such as poor hearing, 
poor seeing, hypertrophied tonsils, 
adenoids, or decayed teeth, progress 
through school 9 per cent more slowly 
than children who are not so handi- 
capped. Medical inspection as already 
carried on in many places will detect 
^11 these cases before they have failed, 
and an efficient "follow-up" system 
will see that the defects are removed. 
It is wasteful to the State and inhu- 
man to the child to have his progress 
in school blocked because he has some 
removable defect that prevents his 
seeing, hearing, breathing, or chewing. 
Children with bad teeth are, on an 
average, six months behind those in 
school with good teeth. Purely on the 
basis of economy, it is cheaper to have 
the teeth of these children filled than 
it is to pay for the extra six months' 
instruction or to have the children 
drop out of school with a year less of 
education than they otherwise would 
have had. 

"Now about the 16 per cent who 
drop out because of ill-health. Ade- 
quate attention to a few simple mat- 
ters will remove most of this. 

"(1) Medical inspection can stop 
the school's being a means of spread- 
ing measles, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria. 

"(2) No matter what the system 
or lack of svstem of ventilation, every 
window in the building could be 
opened for three minutes every period, 
or at most every hour. During this 
time the pupils should march around, 
sing, dance and do exercises. Change 
of temperature is as important as pur- 
ity of air, and moving around every 
little while is essential to good work. 
The method of opening the windows 
and taking exercise all at once avoids 
disturbing the balance of circulation in 



a pressure system of ventilation, and 
avoids the evil of noise. 

"(3) The building and pupils must 
be clean. Send the children home if 
they smell, and clean the building by 
the vacuum system. In most schools 
a cloud of dust rises about three feet 
from the floor when the children run 
or dance on it. No wonder that they 
have colds. The school building could 
and should be as clean as a hospital 
and for the same reasons. These three 
steps will largely prevent losses from 
illness." 

The example of London and some 
smaller American cities is recom- 
mended wherein every child of school 
age is accurately located by a school 
census, and adequately administered 
school laws require every absentee 
scholar to be "followed up." 

Nine special two-year courses, pre- 
pared with a view to giving the essen- 
tials of a four-year 

^h^If^Co^^ I^'gh school course 
Adopted in Chicago^^ pupils who can- 
not spend the four 
years in school, will be offered to the 
pupils entering Chicago high schools 
this fall. The courses represent 
months of work by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schools, and 
a committee of principals whom Mrs. 
Young selected to assist her in realiz- 
ing her aim of giving pupils who, by 
reason of financial needs or other con- 
tingency could not give to school the 
four years necessary to complete the 
regular high school course, a course 
that would fit them for commercial 
pursuits or manual labor, leaving out 
many useful but not absolutely neces- 
sary studies. 

The courses have been so arranged 
that a pupil who, at the end of two 
years, finds he will be able to go on for 
another two years, can take up the 
studies in the first two years of the 
regular course and complete the same 
work that regular pupils have done to 
secure the diploma of graduation. 

The nine general heads under which 
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the special courses come are account- 
ing, stenography, mechanical drawing, 
designing, advanced carpentry, pat- 
ternmaking, machine shop work, elec- 
tricity and household arts. English 
and physical education are the only 
subjects common to all the courses. 
The studies making up the various 
courses are as follows: 

ACCOUNTINO — Business EnKtish. business arith- 
metic and penmanship, bookkeeping, science, 
typewriting, history, with special reference to 
Industrial and economic conditions and civics, 
and physical education. 

STENOGRAPHY— Business English, business arith- 
metic and penmanship, stenography and type- 
writing, science, history, with special reference 
to Industrial and economic conditions and civics, 
bookkeeping and advanced English composition, 
or a modern language and physical education. 

MECHANICAL DRAWINO — English, shop mathe- 
matics, physiology, free hand drawing, wood- 
working, geometry, building or machine construc- 
tion, architectural or machine drawing, mechan- 
ical drawing and physical education. 

DESIONINO — English, shop mathematics, business 
arithmetic or algebra, science, mechanical draw- 
ing, free hand drawing and designing, geometry, 
applied designing, history, with special reference 
to history of art and civics, and physical edu- 
cation. 

ADVANCED CARPENTRY— English, shop mathe- 
matics, general woodwork, mechanical drawing, 
physiology, free hand drawing, geometry or his- 
tory, advanced carpentry, architectural drawing 
and physical education. 

PATTERN MAKING — English, shop mathematics, 
general woodwork and elementary pattern mak- 
ing, mechanical drawing, free hand drawing, 
physiology, foundry and advanced pattern mak- 
ing, geometry or history and physical education. 

MACHINE SHOP WORK— English, shop mathe- 
matics, elementary and advanced pattern mak- 
ing and foundry work, mechanical drawing, 
physiology, free hand drawing, geometry or his- 
tory, machine shop practice and physical educa- 
tion. 

ELECTRICITY — English, algebra, physiology, ele- 
mentary and applied electricity, mechanical 
drawing, free hand drawing, geometry or his- 
tory and physical education. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS — Textiles and household sci- 
ence. Textiles includes dressmaking, millinery, 
laundering and cleaning materials for further 
use. fitness and application of various fabrics, 
recognition of adulteration, economics and con- 
struction of house furnishings, and art as ap- 
plied to these activities. Household science in- 
cludes the study of kitchen and dining-room, 
fuels and lllumlnants, foods, marketing, prepa- 
ration of meals, chemistry of the household, milk 
and water pollution, antiseptics, preservatives, 
nursing, Including emergency treatment, invalid 
diet, Infant feeding, disinfection and preventable 
diseases, household expenditures, division of In- 
come and household accounts. 

No text-books are to be formally 
adopted at this time, but the commit- 
tee recommended several that are to 
be used, and if they serve the purpose 
they may be adopted later. Some of 
the present studies in the regular four- 
year course are to be replaced by 
those of the special courses, and pu- 
pils who expect to remain in school 
the regular four years may select some 
of the studies of the special courses. 



Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
seems to have changed the fashions 

in governmental use 
^ ^r^ii^'* ^^ college presi- 
SoSS! dents. We used to 

draft them for am- 
bassadors, now we seem to be seeking 
them as gubernatorial timber. 

A Wisconsin dispatch the other day 
said that President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin was men- 
tioned as a man whom various insur- 
gents wanted for governor. And now 
comes the New York Sun in a careful 
review of the political situation in the 
Empire State, suggesting that Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia or President Jacob Gould 
Schurman of Cornell would be the 
most fitting successor of Charles Evans 
Hughes at Albany. 

There is logic back of this new atti- 
tude toward our academic chieftains. 
A college president is forced to be 
something of a diplomat, but he is pri- 
marily an administrator. If his calling 
fits him to be a good ambassador, it 
ought to make him a better governor. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the widening of the field hereto- 
fore granted the scholar in politics 
originates in the East, where privately 
endowed colleges are the rule, instead 
of in the West, where the great state 
universities flourish. The head of a 
state institution has to keep more or 
less in touch with politics, for on his 
standing with the legislative leaders 
often depends the size of the annual 
educational appropriation. Such a man 
might naturally develop into a guber- 
natorial possibility, while the president 
of a privately endowed university 
would presumably be out of range. 

We would hazard the opinion that 
the presidents of state universities are 
going to bob up more and more fre- 
quently as governors. The increasing: 
importance of their relations to state 
life cannot fail to suggest them as 
logical candidates. Educationalists 
might deplore the change, but govern- 
mentally the people would profit by it. 
To take a home instance, we do not 
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lieve that there would be wide ob- 
ition should President James of the 
Diversity of Illinois become governor 
f this state. — Chicago Post. 

President Taft attended last month 
meeting of the board of trustees of 

Hampton Institute 

Of the Negro ^^^^s on negro edu- 
cation. The Presi- 
ent especially pleaded for more lib- 
ra! financial assistance for schools 
ike Hampton and Tuskegee and their 
ffspring. In his address to the Hamp- 
on trustees President Taft said: 

"I am not a millionaire and I have 
lever had the feelings of one, but 
;ometimes one's imagination takes life 
md you wonder what you would do if 
v'ou had an income of five or ten mil- 
lions a year and had the ordinary feel- 
int^^s of a man who wished to help his 
fellowmen. It seems to be that one 
would like about first to find those 
things to which he could be certain he 
might give his money and get a return 
of good humankind, and in looking 
about I am very sure that he could 
not find a place in which he could for 
the benefit of humankind invest his 
money with more certainty of returns 
than in Hampton Institute. I think it 
does not speak quite well for all the 
frentlemen who are contributing gen- 
erously to various causes, that the head 
of an institution like Hampton, which 
is the beginning of a e^reat movement 
to solve the race question in this coun- 
try, should be obliged to go about 
seeking $100,000 a year and take a bur- 
den on himself that nobody appreciates 
until he has had to ^et that money in 
this way. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year is the income on a certain 
number of millions, and Hampton 
ought to have had those millions long 
ap:o in order that the head of the insti- 
tution, and it is the same with Tuske- 
I2:ee as with Hampton, may not waste 
his life in raising the money, but may 
devote his attention to the good which 
he can do in carrying on such a schoo} 
and making it more efficient. 



"Hampton has done more than 
merely solve the race question in the 
proper way. It furnished to the Amer- 
ican educator a type of school that is 
now spreading throughout the coun- 
try. General Armstrong was the first 
one to put into practical operation an 
industrial school that did the work 
that those schools were intended to do. 
It does seem strange and it certainly is 
interesting that it required the solution 
of the problem of the education of the 
negro to present to the white edu- 
cators the best methods of educating 
the whites. One of the dangers that 
we are likely to fall into in the North 
in the education of the negro is to for- 
get the necessity and the very great 
necessity for a similar education for 
the whites in the South. 

"Education is the solution of the 
race question when it is directed to- 
ward giving the negro a self-respect 
and a belief in the dignity of labor, and 
in the necessity for his making himself 
a valuable member of the community 
in order that the white men may then 
give him what is his due. When a 
man is a valuable member of a com- 
munity as a laborer, as a skilled la- 
borer, and one who builds up the in- 
dustries of the community, then he 
will get all the rights that are coming 
to him. 

"I do not like to go into politics or 
to discuss the fact, but I do believe 
that the present situation in the South 
is one full of hope for the solution of 
the negro question, because politics is 
largely out of it, and now the Southern 
white man and Northern white man, 
and the Southern negro and the North- 
ern negro are all uniting in this move- 
ment to teach the ten million negroes 
how to support themselves, how to 
support the community in which they 
live, and when their value in the com- 
munity is demonstrated, as it is being 
demonstrated, the race question will 
have its solution. No one can read 
the lectures that Booker Washington 
has delivered to his own people with- 
out realizing that he is one of the 
greatest men of this century, and that 
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he dares tell them the truth in order 
that they may begin to build up their 
lives on a sure foundation." 

We have three great institutions for 
the care of children — the home, the 

church and the 

imd th^*"* school, writes Jane 

PubUc School E. Robbins, in the 

Outlook, Where the 
home and the church are unable for 
any reason to do their part it is a 
tradition in America that the school 
shall try to fill the gap. In the girls' 
clubs of the settlements eager young 
club leaders try to give the needed 
protection to girls between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen years of age. It 
soon develops that nothing so effec- 
tively protects a young girl as an edu- 
cation which fits her well to earn her 
own living. One of the wonderful new 
trade schools for girls, after fourteen 
months of training, sent such a young 
girl of sixteen out to work as a dress- 
maker's assistant. She had a little 
taste for drawing, and now, at nine- 
teen, she is a designer with one of the 
best firms in the country and is teach- 
ing sewing in a neighborhood house to 
a group of girls of her own age. She 
says that the teacher at the trade 
school has taken a great interest in 
her. The same personal interest which 
the settlement resident shows was 
given by this young trade school 
teacher, not long out of Vassar. 

The settlement residents, coming 
from the colleges and having had ev- 
ery advantage of instruction at home, 
at school, and at church, have aimed, 
not to organize a definite form of so- 
cial work, but, so far as they were 
able, to "share up" with their new 
neighbors the advantages which had 
been their birthright. In the public 
schools we find many teachers whc 
have had these same advantages and 
who are anxious to share them with 
their pupils. The settlement is a ral- 
lying ground for the best in the neigh- 
borhood : it seeks to find all the forces 
for good in the neighborhood and to 
reinforce them — and the public school 



easily becomes just such a social cen- 
ter. 

When a popular magazine not long 
since raised the cry that college pro- 
fessors were ^*blast- 

Thc College Stu- ing ^t the rock of 
dents Right '^ ^ 

to BeUcvc ages," many saw 

grave dangers ahead 
for the young students about to enter 
college. The charge was answered in 
some of the accused quarters by sav- 
ing that isolated sentences from the 
lectures of college professors had been 
wrested from their context and the 
main argument thus misstated. Just 
so, says The Standard, might a charge 
be brought against a recent book, "The 
Right to Believe," by Eleanor Harris 
Rowland, a professor in a New En- 
gland college for girls. It would be 
perfectly easy, says this paper, "for a 
*yellow' reporter to select sentences 
and passages from this volume which, 
when interpreted' by a lively imagina- 
tion, would bear the aspect of irre- 
sponsible anarchy." The writer of the 
book in question urges us to doubt 
everything ; but to criticize our skepti- 
cisms as severely as we do the belief 
which we doubt. Her message to the 
skeptic, as restated by this journal, is : 

"You have a perfect right to doubt 
any and every thing. Doubt is only a 
way of asking for more information. 
But be sure that you practice doubt 
impartially. Your negative faith must 
submit to just as searching a criticism 
as your positive faith. Even if you 
find you must be intellectually agnos- 
tic, you are in any case confronted 
with the necessity for making a prac- 
tical choice. Either you will live as 
if God existed ; or you will live as if 
he did not. There is no other alterna- 
tive. You cannot be practically non- 
committal. Either you go to church 
or you do not ; either you pray or you 
do not; either you conform to right 
and justice or you do not. Your prac- 
tice will carry your life toward a goal, 
even when intellectually you refuse to 
decide. You are training yourself 
either to belief or to unbelief. The 
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sensible thing to do, therefore, is to 
take the course which promises the 
largest and most satisfactory life and 
the most honorable character. From 
this point of view, the religious choice 
is the one which every reasonable per- 
son must make. We have the right to 
believe." 

Most religious doubt as it affects the 
student is of a one-sided nature. "Ac- 
customed as he is to submitting all 
theories to severe examination and 
criticism" he "takes it for granted that 
religious beliefs must be radically over- 
hauled." But— "He forgets that thor- 
oughness requires that unbelief receive 
equally radical treatment. If one de- 
mands of the believer a conclusive 
proof of the existence of God, one must 
be ready to furnish an equally conclu- 
sive evidence that God does not exist. 
If he set to work on this task, one dis- 
covers that it is quite as hard to prove 
the non-existence of God as it is to 
prove his existence. The upshot of 
the matter is that 'in any case we live 
by faith — there is no avoiding it. We 
live either by faith that God does ex- 
ist, or by an equally unproved faith 
that he does not ; but live by one faith 
or the other we must.' Now scientific 
honesty requires us to apply just as 
severe a criticism to the one hypothe- 
sis as to the other. To make much of 
the difficulties of believing in God, and 
to Ignore the difficulties of establish- 
ing God's non-existence is not a 
'square deal.' 

"Again, there is no superior virtue 
in selecting the more disagreeable of 
two unproved hypotheses for one's 
creed. For example, it is absolutely 
impossible for you to prove that other 
people exist besides yourself. The in- 
sane person imagines himself address- 
ing people who do not really exist ; and 
hears messages which come from no 
source other than his own diseased 
imagination. May it not be that you 
are insane? You find such a doubt of 
your own sanity flashing through your 
mind now and then. So far as abso- 
lute proof is concerned, you cannot be 
absolutely sure of the existence of your 



friends, or of the outside world. In- 
deed, one famous phiosopher, Berkeley, 
went so far as to assert that there is 
no outside world at all. Now when 
such doubts come to you, what do you 
do? Do you proceed to act on the 
least desirable hypothesis? Do you as- 
sume yourself to be insane until some 
convincing proof of the contrary is 
produced. Not at all. If you really did 
this, if you proceeded to ignore your 
friends, never to speak to them, never 
to believe in the reality of their con- 
versation with you, it would probably 
not be long before you would actually 
be insane. Now is it any more rea- 
sonable to act on the hypothesis that 
God does not exist? to cease to try to 
speak to him? to disbelieve in any al- 
leged message from him? Is not the 
adoption of the least desirable hy- 
pothesis just as absurd in the realm of 
religion as it would be in our social 
relations? Really, the obstinate dis- 
believer has no right to pride himself 
on his superior honesty. It is no more 
praiseworthy to cherish a disagreeable 
faith than an agreeable one, if both 
are equally possible and equally be- 
yond the reach of conclusive proof. 
We have a right to select the faith 
which means most for life. We can 
honestly have a practical faith in God, 
even when theoretical difficulties re- 
main." 

If "yellow" journalists in the field 
of religion would seriously apply to 
their own utterances the critical tests 
urged by this professor, observes The 
Standard, there would be less nonsense 
published. 

A principal of one of the largest pub- 
lic schools of New York city is quoted 

in The Globe upon 

*^f!£ ^'*'^'*T the subject of the 
of the Present j r ^- -. 
School System defective training 

possible under the 
present system, especially in the 
schools attended mostly by children of 
foreign parentage. He says : 

"We must have either a simpler cur- 
riculum or a longer primary and gram- 
mar course. I do not know much about 
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the American children in the schools, 
because virtually all our pupils are for- 
eigners, but I do know that the pres- 
ent course of study is impossible for 
them to learn. They cannot do it. 

In commenting upon these remarks, 
the New York Times says this is a 
correct estimate of most of the schools 
referred to. The difficulty is not so 
much in the teachers, though these, 
necessarily, arc defective, as in the sys- 
tem. And the system, as this princi- 
pal perceives, is radically wrong be- 
cause too mubh is sought. It is a 
thousand times better, especially for 
the younger children, to be taught 
thoroughly, intelligently and intelligi- 
bly a few things than it is for them to 
be tormented and confused with inade- 
quate teaching in a great lot of things, 
that principle resolutely applied 
would solve many of the difficulties. It 
would render the task of the pupil and 
teacher simpler, easier and more fruit- 
ful. Especially it would increase 
greatly the possibilities of the children 
learning more effectively as they pro- 
ceed in their courses. 

But simplification of the course, lim- 
iting it to a number and kind of sub- 
jects more readily mastered and of 
greater valije to the pupil, is not the 
only need of the schools. It is not the 
chief one. More important than this, 
but entirely in harmony with it, is the 
employment of better teachers for the 
"lower" grades, and more of them. 
The quality and number of the teach- 
ing force in these grades constitute not 
a defect merely, but a vice of our 
school system. There should be enough 
teachers in the schools attended by the 
younger pupils to make it possible for 
each pupil to be intimately known to 
the teacher and treated as the child's 
nature, temperament, ability and dis- 
position require. This means, of course, 
that the classes shall be cut down, and 
that, instead of a crowd of fifty to 
eighty being handled by each teacher, 
no teacher should be called on to care 
for more than fifteen or twenty. And 
for the care of these small and rela- 
tively manageable classes there should 



be provided the very best and most 
highly trained and instructed teachers 
that can be secured. 

For this radical reform there are nu- 
merous reasons. The prime one is that 
a very large part of the families whose 
children attend the earlier grades of 
schools cannot send them to more ad- 
vanced ones. They have the first right 
to the best schooling that can be de- 
vised. Another reason is that within 
the period of attendance at the pri- 
mary schools the minds of the children 
can more thoroughly and profitably be 
trained for the duties and activities of 
life or for further education than at 
any other period. It is a g^oss injus- 
tice to the children and it is a terrible 
economic and moral waste for the com- 
munity to neglect the rich opportuni- 
ties offered at this period. Looking at 
it from the narrow point of view of 
the "superior" schools, the costly and 
elaborate system now established in 
these loses half its efficiency and value 
because the pupils have not been de- 
veloped in their earlier years as they 
might have been. 

Apart from this consideration there 
is the undoubted fact that children 
really well trained in the primary 
schools would tend, of their own ac- 
cord, in the pursuit of the mental hab- 
its such training instills, to follow up 
their own education. If this did not 
take the form of the kind of study now 
required of them, it would take the 
form of satisfying mental curiosity as 
to things, acts, work, the facts of life, 
and would contribute to the general 
efficiency of the community. It is in 
these early years that it is practicable 
to inspire the love — not of being 
learned — ^but of learning, which is the 
essense and aim of all true education. 
These are the years in which our chil- 
dren as a rule are most shabbily and 
foolishly treated, in great masses 
turned over to incapable and inexperi- 
enced and overworked young women. 
Really the spirit of our treatment of 
little children is rather that of the age 
of Herod than that which ought to be 
the spirit of twenty centuries later. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer says that 
after three years' sojourn at Oxford a 

Philadelphian who 
The Rhodes won a Rhodes schol- 
Scholarships arship has returned 

and is not highly en- 
thusiastic over the benefits he has re- 
ceived. His objections to the English 
university system seems to be that it 
is not compulsory enough in curricu- 
lum and plays up the social rather 
than the academic life. He says he 
only saw a tutor thrice in the three 
years he was in Oxford. The Inquirer 
remarks that this must have been to 
some extent his own fault, but in gen- 
eral one can sympathize with the 
young man who feels that he has not 
profited as much from the largess of 
Mr. Rhodes as he expected. It pro- 
ceeds : 

"About 96 per cent of the men who 
go to the universities at Oxford and 
Cambridge have no desire to secure 
acjidemic honors. It is expected that 
by the time he has entered the young 
man will have acquired the funda- 
mentals of education and that he is 
now in a position to absorb culture. 
Life at Oxford is wholly unlike any- 
thing in this country. There are no 
recitations, comparatively few lectures 
and lots of individual freedom. Giv- 
ing 'breakfasts' is one of the most im- 
portant features of a university career 
and it involves much time and ex- 
pense, not to mention careful thought. 
If you can get the right people at your 
breakfasts your future in England is 
assured from a social point of view." 

It is not impossible that the Rhodes 
scholarship young man whom the /w- 
quirer cites neglected opportunities 
that he might have improved. Some 
one has said that what a reader gets 
out of a book depends very much upon 
what he takes to it. The same thing 
is true of colleges and universities. 
"You can take a horse to the water," 
runs the proverb, "but you cannot 
make him drink." Colleges and uni- 
versities are founts of learning, but 
they have their distractions. The /n- 
quirer^s assertion that the proportion 



of young men at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge having no desire for academic 
honors equals 95 per cent is probably 
an exaggeration. But if it be 75 per 
cent or only 50 per cent, it must exer- 
cise a demoralizing influence upon 
members of the student body suscep- 
tible to the enticement of pleasure. 

It is, as the Inquirer concludes, too 
early to make up a judgment regard- 
ing the value of the Rhodes' scholar- 
ships. Rhodes was principally con- 
cerned with bringing the great "English 
speaking countries into closer touch 
with each other, to the end that they 
might have a mutual appreciation of 
one another and especially a friendship 
for the mother country. He wanted 
a closer harmony of thought than ex- 
isted in his day. The distractions 
from academic work are possibly as 
numerous at many of the American 
institutions of higher learning as they 
are ^t Oxford and Cambridge. If the 
situation in the English universities 
were as hopeless as the returned 
Philadelphian represents, ambitious 
American youths would cease to be 
eager to earn Rhodes scholarships. 

The resiilt of experiments with heat- 
less school rooms in winter is described 

by Burton J. Hend- 
Expcriments with rj^k in August Mc- 

Sch^ofRoSm. CW. in which the 

writer says in part: 

The Chicago educational system has 
originated a new verb — *lo humidify." 
The meaning is simple: all hot air, 
before entering the schoolroom, is 
passed through jets of water or of 
steam. It now picks up its moisture 
in "humidifying" chambers in the base- 
ment, instead of in the throats and 
nasal passages of the children and 
teachers. 

Principal Watt, head of one of the 
schools in the stock yards district, has 
gone even farther. In the lower grades 
of his school he began the experiment 
last winter oi abolishing heat alto- 
gether. In these rooms he has adopted 
a new educational motto: "Less in- 
struction and more oxygen." In keep- 
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iug with this, these little children no 
longer sit together at desks with fold- 
ed hands. The desks have been re- 
moved, kindergarten chairs have been 
brought in, and the pupils given the 
utmost freedom of movement. In cold 
winter weather they wear their wraps 
and hats — and these are their only 
source of heat. In zero weather they 
sit at their table in front of open, 
"drafty" windows. Their fingers do 
not get so numb that they cannot write 
on the blackboards and physical dis- 
comfort is unknown. 

One day last winter when the ther- 
mometer registered 10 below zero, a 
woman school visitor came into one 
of these cold rooms. She was horrified 
at what she described as "cruelty," but 
the children simply grinned. They en- 
joy the change immensely and have 
nick-named the old hot air place the 
"hospital rooms," because there are so 
many sick children in them. The par- 
ents likewise are enthusiastic. 

There are reasons in plenty for this 
attitude. Colds, glandular troubles, 
the normal afflictions of school life, 
have virtually disappeared, and the 
mentality of the children has respond- 
ed to the change. By Christmas prac- 
tically all of the children in the cold 
air rooms had finished their work! 
They were learning to read and write 
almost unconsciously. And the teach- 
ers who had previously been irritable, 
listless, despondent, sick of life and 
sick of teaching, had regained their 
early zeal. 

\ 

One of the encouraging features in 

modern education is the endeavor to 

get back from de- 
Some Methods tails and devices to 
m laodem _] i • • • 

Education underlying princi- 
ples and laws, writes 
Dr. Edward A. Pace in the Catholic 
World, While the attempt is not made 
by every teacher, it is generally recog- 
nized that the best work can be done 
only by those who understand the 
value of method, not merely through 
its successful application, but also 
through its relation to the deeper 



truths of psychology and even of 
philosophy. Common sense, indeed, 
requires that any one who undertakes 
to deal with the mind, as the teacher 
does, should know something about 
the nature of mental life and its pro- 
cesses. But the sense of responsibility 
is even more imperative. Whoever 
realizes to what an extent the intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of the pupil 
depends upon the sort of education he 
receives, will surely not be satisfied 
wath just those odds and ends of meth- 
od which suffice to make the teacher a 
pedagogue in the literal, etymological 
sense of that term. We expect more 
from the physician than a knowledge 
of prescriptions, and more from our 
spiritual glides than what the cate- 
chism, in its present form, can supply. 
It is not then unreasonable to insist 
that the teacher shall acquire a knowl- 
edge of those principles at least which 
determine the ends of education and 
the means. 

One discouraging feature of modem 
education is the tendency to invest cer- 
tain words with a quasi-authoritative 
character, as though the simple utter- 
ance of them were sufficient to dispose 
of the most serious problems. Of those 
who employ such terms, comparatively 
few take the trouble to examine into 
their real meaning. "Development" is 
a good illustration. Pronounce this 
with due solemnity and you are forth- 
with absolved from the obligation of 
finding answers for a whole lot of both- 
ersome questions. This or that char- 
acteristic of mind is the product of 
development; the mind requires such 
and such education because it develops, 
and so on. But what is development, 
and what does it logically imply? Only 
analysis can furnish the requisite in- 
formation; and analysis is not always 
a pleasant pursuit. It may, however, 
be profitable, especially where it leads 
to the habit of challenging theories 
that flourish by manipulating "values" 
made up chiefly of words. 

In the actual work of education re- 
flection on its remoter principles is not 
a daily necessity. The teacher is not 
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called on to philosophize at every step, 
or to have a dictionary of philosophical 
terms constantly open on his desk. 
None the less, education is the working 
out in practice of some one's ideals, 
and therefore of some one's philoso- 
phy. It lies with the teacher to decide 
whether he shall serve as an instrument 
for the application of principles which, 
perhaps, he could not accept — or, by 
sifting the true from the false, become 
the master of his method and the 
o^wner of himself. 

The long fight maintained by the 
Gaelic League to have the Irish lan- 
guage made one of 
Gaelic in the the essential studies 

Irish University for mat riculation 

has terminated in a 
victory for the salvors of the language 
and literature of the Gaedhall. A 
knowledge of Irish has been made a 
"sine qua non" to a matriculation pass 
after allowance for time to learn the 
language. . All over Ireland there is 
genuine satisfaction over the decision 
of the Senate on this vital matter. In 
many places this sentiment found ex- 
pression both in spontaneous popular 
action and in official resolutions of 
public bodies. At Athlone there was a 
public demonstration of rejoicing at 
the decision, and in different parts of 
the country bonfires were lighted to 
commemorate the event. At the last 
meeting of the Coisde Gnotha of the 
Gaelic League the following resolution 
was adopted : "That the Coisde Gnotha 
receives with satisfaction the intelli- 
gence that the Senate of the National 
University has decided to make a 
knowledge of Irish essential for en- 
trance in 1913, and hereby pledges 
itself to do everything in its power to 
make the University a great national 
success." The following resolution was 
also passed unanimously. "The Coisde 
Gnotha expressed its sincere gratitude 
to the General Council of County 
Councils and all other public bodies 
who have taken part in bringing about 
this most satisfactory national settle- 
ment." The following resolution was 



received from the Kilkenny Corpora- 
tion: "That we express our pleasure 
at the decision of the Senate of the 
National University by which the Irish 
language is made necessary for matric- 
ulation in the National University in 
1913." 

Connecticut is stirred by plans to 
establish a women's college in that 

state. It will im- 
A Women's press some persons 

SJnStiiu? a« odd that the state 

up to the present 
time has had no college for women, 
but they should remember that Con- 
necticut is very conservative about 
many things. However it seems to be 
the view of persons interested that the 
advent of a full-fledged women's col- 
lege in that commonwealth is near at 
hand, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to recommend a site for it. 

Right here a good deal of perplexity 
enters in. Those who have cherished 
a lingering hope that the policy of co- 
education at Wesleyan might ultimate- 
ly prevail, despite the recent dictum 
of the authorities, are met with rude 
disappointment from an influential 
contingent that asserts with a good 
deal of firmness that the new women's 
college must and shall not be estab- 
lished in Wesleyan. 

While the movement to locate the 
college where the students could enjoy 
close acquaintance with the Wesleyan 
men has languished, a movement has 
been started to plant the new institu- 
tion in Berlin. It is pointed out that 
this place offers few distractions to in- 
terfere with scholastic aims, and is sit- 
uated about equally distant from Hart- 
ford, Meriden, Middletown and New 
Britain. West Hartford is another and 
not unpromising candidate for the 
honor, and the business men's organ- 
ization has suggested as many as five 
sites that might be had for the pur- 
pose. Willimantic feels that it is 
about time that section of the state had 
a college, and it offers a central site 
for the purpose, as well as a practical 
example of feminine industry in its 
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great thread mills. It remains to be 
seen whether either of these consider- 
ations will prove tempting^ to the com- 
mittee. 

As might have been expected, the 

criticisms of medical education in the 

_. ^_ ,. United States con- 

PreL'ifS tained in the Carnegie 

Carnegie Report Foundation report 

prepared by Abraham 
Flexner, recently commented on in these 
columns, are resented by many physi- 
cians. The medical press in general 
have kept strangely silent on the subject, 
hesitating either to approve or condemn. 
Some papers, however, take up cudgels 
very strongly against the report, chief 
among them, perhaps. The New York 
State Journal of Medicine, which after 
a dozen words of praise to the effect 
that the report contains much useful in- 
formation and valuable criticism, pro- 
ceeds to abuse it in four columns. The 
line of criticism may be seen from the 
following quotation: "[The author] is 
evidently of the opinion that it is the 
last word on the subject of medical educa- 
tion and writes in a style of insolent self- 
sufficiency. Each chapter and page of 
the book should bear the legend, 'When I 
open my mouth let no dog bark.' Mod- 
esty has not been included in the cate- 
gory of his virtues." 

Another of the objectors is The Medi- 
cal Standard, which, after asserting that 
the ultimate standards will be set by the 
public and not by the profession, goes 
on to say: "The public has standards 
of its own — ^perhaps it would be more 
correct to say a standard of its own, 
which, however the academicians may 
scoff at it, has always been, is now, and 
will continue to be, as long as medical 
science shall last, the final and indeed the 
only valid test of professional efficiency; 
a standard by which the whole function 
of medicine, in all of its aspects, must 
justify itself to civilization, or, failing, is 
estopped from pleading any other laud- 
able attainment. The standard is the 
standard of results. In the public esti- 
mation — and we have ultimately no 



other bar at which to answer — ^the 
old criterion still remains in effect, 
cito, tuto, et jucunde curare. By this 
touchstone shall all medical agencies 
be tried, educational agencies among the 
rest. Those schools of medicine which, 
by reason of poor equipment or careless 
teaching, can not turn out men able to 
measure up to this test, will automatically 
perish ; those whose graduates fulfill this 
ultimate requirement will endure, even 
in competition with Johns Hopkins and 
the University of Pennsylvania." 

According to other writers, these pa- 
pers "seem to voice the general sentiment 
of the medical press," and many of Dr. 
Flexner's critics apparently feel in par- 
ticular that the requirement of an exten- 
sive laboratory education will close the 
medical "door of hope" to the poor boy 
and inaugurate a "dollar standard" for 
admission to the medical profession. In 
quite a different tone is a letter written 
by Dr. John Rowland, of New York, to 
Science, deploring the attitude of these 
apologists for the existing state of medi- 
cal education and especially that of the 
editor of The New York State Journal of 
Medicine. He says, in particular, of the 
argument from "results": "The inher- 
ent vice of the arg^ument is apparent 
The issue is not whether Dr. A. is a 
skilled surgeon or Dr. "B a capable phy- 
sician, but whether we can better our 
medical teaching. Defense of a school 
system because distinguished doctors 
have come out of it, is in logic the method 
of the empiric in medicine. A logic, 
which opposes the names of individual 
'giants' produced by old and vicious sys- 
tems of education to proposals of better 
instruction for all in the future, would 
carry us crab-like to the schools of Ara- 
broise Pare and Vesalius, and eventually 
to the times of Galen and Hippocrates as 
the golden period of medical education.'* 
Of laboratory education, condemned 
by the objectors as unnecesasry and ex- 
pensive, but advocated by Mr. Flexner 
as a sine qua non. Dr. Howland says that 
it simply means contact with facts with 
observed causes and consequences. He 
goes on : "The medicine of to-day rests, 
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:o an extent undreamed of in the past, 
upon the scientific foundation of labora- 
tory and hospital knowledge, and ac- 
CYuaintance with details at secondhand no 
longer suffices. Students will not be sat- 
isfied with looking on while some one else 
does the work; they will insist on work- 
ing with their own hands and their own 
brains on real facts. The best law-teach- 
ers found this out when they supplanted 
the abstractions of text-book teaching 
with the close study of real lawsuits. 
The study of books alone will make good 
examination candidates, but it will not 
make good doctors; skill is defined as 
'personal expertness or dexterity,' and the 
world is less in need of men who can 
quote text-book descriptions of diseases 
than of men who are 'skilled' to cure. 
Handling of facts is the basic thing, and 
then supplementary information and 
breadth of view may be had from didactic 
teaching.' ' 

Dr. Rowland says in conclusion: "Re- 
views of this character are to be ex- 
pected. The instinct of conservatism — 
contentment with what is familiar— be- 
gets tradition; the break-up of tradition 
goes counter to this natural tendency of 
the mind, and often gives pain. The 
reformer is disliked for giving pain, and 
found guilty of 'innovation,' 'arrogance,' 
and 'self-sufficiency.' Even the most in- 
telligent and profound study of conditions 
does not absolve him from this personal 
attack; such study rather intensifies it, 
for the more penetrating his examination 
of the facts, and the more unanswerable 
his conclusions, the less there is to be 
said about them, and prejudice has the 
more to confine itself to indefinite per- 
sonalities. 

"The epithets that are certain to be 
directed against Mr. Flexner need not, 
therefore, chafe him. If medical educa- 
tion have in it germs of progress, it 
will go forward along the lines he indi- 
cates. The best schools will adopt them ; 
some of the inferior schools will change 
more slowly; others will linger and die. 
Imperfectly and unevenly as usual with 
• imperceptible gradations between the ap- 



parent stages, and against sincere and in- 
sincere opposition, progress will come." 

A "coach'' in one of our Eastern col- 
leges tells of a letter he received from 

a high school boy of 
Injurious Athletics fifteen who planned 

paratory^Sdiools to enter the college 

and wished, mean- 
while, to benefit by the experience of the 
man whom he hoped would help him, 
later on, to gain distinction in athletics. 
The boy wrote that, on the advice of the 
"professor'' who had charge of the high 
school team, he had entered in an inter- 
scholastic meet and had gone in for not 
less than five events — ^the discus, ham- 
mer, two dashes and the mile run. "Af- 
ter training for a couple of days my back 
was so sore I could hardly bend over," 
the boy added. "How would you advise 
me to train ?" The answer of the expert 
was prompt and pointed. "Drop all the 
events," he said. "Get a pair of light 
wooden dumbbells and exercise with 
them three times a day. Put on some 
weight and live an out-of-doors life. 
Then in a couple of years write to me 
again." 

The episode serves to call attention to 
an abuse so serious that it would be diffi- 
cult to overstate its urgency — ^the over- 
working, which really means the physical 
exhaustion, of promising young athletes 
in secondary schools. In one view the 
lads themselves are to blame, since their 
ambitions are almost boundless, yet, of 
course, the deeper responsibility rests 
upon coaches who sacrifice a boy's fu- 
ture in order that they may gain glory 
for themselves or temporary honor for 
the school. As the situation develops in 
after life, many a star of the preparatory 
schools, confidently expected to surpass 
his former achievements, proves in col- 
lege to be almost helpless and useless. 
As the common saying puts it, there is 
"not a race left in him." He has been 
exposed to a strain that no growing boy 
can successfully endure, and when he 
should be at the height of condition he 
is actually in such poor shape that the 
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college coaches can do little with or for 
him. 

Wiser methods prevail, the Times tells 
ns, in the Public Schools Athletic League 
of New York. The competitions are di- 
vided into classes, with age and weight 
limits, and the boys are carefully in- 
structed and prevented from over-exert- 
ing themselves. Seldom before the senior 
year in high school is one permitted to 
take up anything more wearing than 
light track work. In that last year, 
granting that he has taken care of him- 
self, he may safely step over the bounds 
a little and still enter college, if college 
be his destination, with a sound and un- 
wearied body that will bear development. 
If certain preparatory schools would 
adopt a similar system, the leaders in 
college athletics A\ould suffer fewer dis- 
appointments at the hands of much-ad- 
vertised young athletes who, driven al- 
most night and day for four years, have 
lost the spring and "snap" that are such 
priceless possessions of youth. 

The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, New York 

City, has just issued 

^TTra?*and* ^^^ Bulletin No. 11. 
IndustiSl SchMls which is ^A Descrip- 
tive List of Trade 
and Industrial Schools in the United 
States." The materials for this cata- 
logue have been compiled by Edward H. 
Reisner, the Secretary of the Society. 
The contents fall into eight divisions, the 
most important of which are those on In- 
termediate Industrial Schools, Trade 
Schools (Day Courses), Technical 
Schools (Day Courses), Apprentice 
Schools and Evening Schools giving (a) 
Technical and (b) Practical Shop 
Courses. The pamphlet was published 
as the result of a general demand for a 
tabulation of the main facts and features 
of the administration and curricula of the 
industrial and trade schools at present in 
operation in this country. As a majority 



of the existing Intermediate Industrial 
Schools have been inaugurated within a 
period of two years, the facts relating to 
this section are of particular interest to 
those concerned with modem educational 
movements. 

The appearance recently of two sup- 
plementary volumes that have been 

added to one of the 

Growth of the most complete Eng- 

English Language 1 i s h dictionaries 

ever published, in- 
dicates how rapidly the language is 
growing, for those two volumes con- 
tain words which have been coined 
and have come into general use since 
the original dictionary left the hands 
of the printers not many years ago. 
Within the last twenty years wireless 
telegraphy, the automobile, the aero- 
plane and dirigible balloon have come 
into use, and each calls for a special 
glossary. Serums and anti-toxins have 
been introduced in the practice of med- 
icine, and the triumphs of surgery 
have necessitated new words to ex- 
press them. Innumerable foreign 
words have been taken up, and the 
slang of the streets has enriched the 
language with some of its most ex- 
pressive, if not its most elegant, words. 
An exchange in commenting upon 
the growth of the English dictionary, 
estimates that there are about six hun- 
dred thousand words and names in the 
English language, more than half of 
which are scientific terminology rarely 
found outside of text books, and ar- 
chaic and obsolete terms. Not more 
than 100,000 words are in general use 
in our literature, and some authorities 
place the number much lower. Shakes- 
peare is said to have had a vocabulary 
of 15,000 words; at least that many 
appear in his writings. No other of 
the world's leading English literar>^ 
men had a vocabulary more than half 
as large. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH. 

ADDRESSING a recent meeting of 
the English Association at Uni- 
versity College, Lx>ndon, Mr. S. 
K. RatcHffe declared that,while they were 
praising the "beauties of literature" in 
the elementary schools, the. language was 
deteriorating before their eyes and they 
knew it. The London Standard com- 
ments on the "vicious slurring and slip- 
shod pronunciation of what is known as 
Cockney English." The London Saturday 
Reznew declares that in standard English 
the letter "r" is not pronounced where it 
is possible to avoid it. 

There are great differences in speech 
in different parts of the United States, 
but not nearly so much as in England, 
where different dialects prevail. The dia- 
logue of Otheris and Learoyd in Kip- 
ling's stories is an extreme example of 
the various vocabularies of the men of 
the same little island. 

In the United States there is a natural 
tendency for every section to think its 
speech the best. The broad "a" of the 
Bostonian, the New Yorker's "N'YVk," 
the pronounced *'r" of the west are pe- 
culiarities which strangers notice. There 
is no doubt that the southerner speaks 
more softly than they do in other sections, 
but the "gyurl" of South Carolina and 
the "heush" of Virginia, with the Mis- 
sissippi "mo" and "po," show consider- 
able variations in one section. 

Slang, of course, affects the purity of 
our English just as it does on the other 
side of the water, although British slang 
is very different from ours. It is always 
to be remembered, however, that, while 
the abuse of slang is undoubtedly vulgar, 
a moderate use thereof is sometimes quite 
effective. There is much of slang that 
is rejected, and it changes with the sea- 



sons, yet slang adds as many new words 
to the language as science. 

There is one sure way to increase one's 
command of correct English, and that is 
to read the famous books written therein, 
not only the best sellers of fiction of the 
day, but the authors of high rank of the 
past. Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, who taught himself English out 
of Shakespeare, spoke it with a magnifi- 
cent vocabulary and an impressive roll 
of phrase. One naturally talks and writer 
like one's associates, and if we habitually 
foregather with common company — 
books or men — the effects will show in 
debased pronunciation and phraseology. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

A GREAT modern university in Cal- 
cutta is something of a surprise to 
the western mind. It was founded 
in 1857, modelled after the University of 
London. The idea was to make it an ex- 
amining institution with the right of con- 
ferring degrees in art, law, medicine and 
civil engineering. Experience led to radi- 
cal changes. The institution became a 
teaching as well as an examining one. 
But it still remains a place to which most 
of the students come from other colleges 
either to finish their course or merely to 
take their degree. Some of these col- 
leges are missionary ; others are more of 
the private school character. 

At any one of the university examina- 
tions says the Independent, may be found 
students from Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Christian and other colleges. The exami- 
nation room in the senate house of the 
university on an examination day is a 
microcosm of the races, the relic^^ious be- 
liefs, the castes and the diverse culture 
of India. 
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The breadth of the service rendered to 
die people of India and to the people of 
the world by the University of Calcutta 
is intimated in the number and variety 
of subjects in which it examines candi- 
dates for its degrees. Among them are 
^ English, Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Assa- 
mese, Burmese, Urdu, Modern Armenian, 
Classical Armenian, Arabic, Persian, San- 
scrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, history, political economy and 
political philosophy, mental and moral 
philosophy, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, physiology, botany and zoology. 

The great day for the student, for the 
teacher, for the examiner, for the vice- 
chancellor and the chancellor of the 
Universitv of Calcutta, as of every uni- 
versity, is the day of the annual convoca- 
tion. This day falls in what would be in 
'America the very midst of the academic 
year. It is a day not unlike the similar 
day at Oxford or at either the old or the 
new Cambridge. But in one respect the 
difference is marked. In India the state 
or civil authority is manifestly made su- 
perior to the academic. The governor- 
general or lieutenant-governor presides, 
confers decrees and awards honors. 

The Indian university is also more 
punctillious as regards academic order 
and ceremonial. Academic costume is 
prescribed on the degree conferring oc- 
casion with far more care than in the 
American college. It is said that "grad- 
uates shall wear European dress with 
college cap, or a chapkan and trousers 
with a shawl pagree and black taz." 

No less than eight requirements are 
also laid down for the gowns and hoods 
of the several degrees. The Indian stu- 
dent is not a student of the type in which 
the college officer and teacher rejoice. He 
lacks those virtues which are summed up 
in the good old word thoroughness. He 
finds it hard to concentrate his mind on 
a single subject. His heart seems fixed 
upon the prizes which the higher educa- 
tion may oflFer rather than upon the 
higher education itself. He is precoci- 
ous, premature. He may enter the uni- 
versity at 14 and become a bachelor of 
arts at 18. He may also be married be- 



fore the age of 18. The support of a 
family does not promote thoroughness or 
length of university careers. 

COLLEGE JOURNALISM 

THE middle west is taking the lead 
in developing instruction in news- 
paper work, and this development 
has come about largely in the last five 
years. The University of Wisconsin has 
128 regular pupils; Missouri is second 
with 116; the University of Kansas has 
42 ;the University of Washington between 
40 and 50. Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Washington have four-year courses ;Kan- 
sas and Indiana have two-year courses; 
Michigan and Minnesota are planning 
systematic work for next year, and the 
following give one or two courses in 
newspaper writing: Illinois, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Iowa State College (in agricul- 
tural journalism). At Missouri and 
Washington the department of journal- 
ism runs the college daily. 
At the University of Washington the de- 
partment of journalism has been running 
three years. It now has a building of its 
own, with a complete newspaper plant, 
.where the "U. W. Daily" is published; 
and about 150 students were enrolled this 
year, connected in one way or another 
with the department 

EUROPEAN HOTEL SCHOOLS 

THE Department of Commerce and 
Labor has obtained from Consular 
Assistant Bartley F. Yost, of Paris, 
some statistics and facts of an interesting 
nature concerning the "hotel schools" 
that are being established rapidly in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of training hotel 
clerks and managers in the art of prop- 
erly managing an up-to-date hotel: Mr. 
Yost, in his report, says: 

"The French hotel-keepers have con- . 
ceived the plan of establishing a hotel 
school in Paris. One of the chief objects 
is to bring some system into the training 
of a hotel clerk. On account of the com- 
plex organization of the modern hotel 
with its electric and ice plants, laundries, 
hot-water supply and various other dc- 
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partments, the manager with only a 
slight knowledge of bookkeeping, hotel 
service or the kitchen is no longer able 
to fill his place adequately. A knowl- 
edge of hygienics, engineering, architec- 
ture, and especially language, is essen- 
tiaL 

The Syndicat General de Tlndustrie 
Hoteliere et des Grands Hotels de Paris, 
in January, 1910, organized a school, to 
be known as L'Ecole d'Industrie Hotel- 
iere, and an institution for lodging the 
student boarders. The opening of the 
school is set for October 3, 1910. The 
number of boarding students for the first 
year has been limited to thirty. Two- 
thirds of this number will be reserved to 
members of the hotel syndicate of Paris 
and of the province, and the other third 
to French and foreigners who wish to 
enroll. As will be observed, this is main- 
ly a local institution, and preference will 
be given to members of the syndicate. 
The minimum age of admission is six- 
teen. 

From thirty to thirty-three recitations 
are held each week upon practical 
branches relating to the management of 
first-class hotels. Following is a synop- 
sis of the course of study: Languages, 
French, German, English and Italian; 
arithmetic, from the hotel-keeper's stand- 
point ; geography, from the tourist's point 
of view; Swiss history; penmanship, 
artistic and plain; bookkeeping; general 
information; service study, relating to 
the care of guests ; customs and manners ; 
hoteliere ; hygiene ; athletics and dancing. 

A UNIQUE SUMMER SCHOOL 

AMONG summer schools the Ware- 
lands Dairy School, at Highland 
Lake, Norfolk, Massachusetts, is 
unique in its combination of theoretical, 
industrial, and social training. This 
school, in a sentence, is an attempt to 
bring into focus for six weeks, under 
happy out-of-door conditions, the best 
that is being thought and said about the 
clean-milk question. Above all, its ob- 
ject is to show by lecture and demon- 
stration that this vital prt)blem is not an 
isolated one belonging to a single class 



of workers, but one of the deepest public 
concern, to be solved only by the closest 
federation of civic, private^ and philan- 
thropic forces. As a high-grade New 
England farm producing "certified milk" 
for the Boston market, the Warelands 
offers an ideal opportunity for laboratory 
study. Thus, on a practical dairy farm, 
in the dairy, under the open sky, around 
the camp-fire, by means of lectures, ex- 
cursions, laboratory and dairy demonstra- 
tions, its students are being enabled to 
view this question in its varied aspects — 
chemical, physiological, economic, and 
social. But of even more educational 
value and inspiration is the emphasis 
placed on the co-operative spirit by per- 
sonal contact with representatives from 
many institutions. This departure from 
stereotyped educational routines is the 
outcome of certain dominating interests 
on the part of its founder and director, 
Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware. These in- 
terests may be summed up as an enthusi- 
astic love for country life, an ardent be- 
lief in the economic necessity for an agri- 
cultural renaissance, an abiding faith that 
the production of clean milk is a distinct 
and honorable contribution toward the re- 
duction of infant mortality as well as the 
general public weal, and a knowledge 
gained through personal experience that 
dairy farming may be made a healthful, 
remunerative, and cultural life for the 
educated woman. The Warelands was a 
dairy farm in colonial times, passing out 
of the family, but was ultimately repur- 
chased, reclaimed, and the house restor- 
ed to its old-time quaintness. Five years 
apfo its ancient industry was also revived 
with the modern improvements in barn 
and dairy that human experience had 
been accumulating for more than a hun- 
dred and seventy years. At this time 
there was no organization for the "certi- 
fication" of its product, but in response 
to Mrs. Ware's petition for such an or- 
ganization the Milk Commission of the 
Suffolk District Medical Society came in- 
to existence, the Warelands being the first 
farm to receive its certification. As a 
pioneer in the clean-milk movement in 
the state of Massachusetts, it thus be- 
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came the natural educational and inspira- 
tional center for those interested in the 
problem, and as such has from time to 
time been called upon for informal in- 
struction. Last year, as the result of the 
repeated demands made upon it, the 
Warelands Dairy School was established 
and six pupils enrolled during the initial 
season. This season these demands have 
assumed even larger proportions than 
could have been anticipated from its first 
session. The training of the school is 
threefold : theoretical, as afforded by its 
excellent lecture course ; industrial, 
through its dairy demonstrations, and so- 
cial, as expressed in the camp and home 
life, on which latter phase special empha- 
sis is laid, every effort being made to 
keep the school informal and non-institu- 
tional in character. Dairy demonstrations 
are scheduled three times daily. In addi- 
tion to the dairy demonstrations and the 
lectures on bacteriology, more than fifty 
regular lectures constitute the course. 
During the session students have been 
enrolled from Cornell, Clark, Wellesley, 
and Harvard Colleges, and from the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie School for 
Women, which is situated at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

A 5,000-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA 

INTERESTING experiments are be- 
ing made at Washington with a view 
to securing practical use of the 5,000- 
volume Chinese encyclopedia presented 
to the United States by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in December, 1908. 

The encyclopedia has been consulted 
by nearly a score of Chinese students, 
resident Chinamen, and American stu- 
dents of Oriental languages, but the 200- 
year-old characters in which it is written 
have made adequate translation impossi- 
ble in this country. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has finally 
adopted the plan of photographing pages 
of the encyclopedia in the Congressional 
Library at Washington, sending these 
photographs to China for translation, and 
then studying the translations when they 
are returned to Washington. This work 
has been under the direction of Walter 



T. Swingle and David Fairchild. 

The results have been important to the 
success of American agricultural and 
horticultural explorations in China. The 
meager information upon which the 
American explorers have worked in their 
search for new plants throughout the 
Chinese empire has been greatly aug- 
mented from the 32,000 pages given to 
botanical subjects in the great encyclo- 
pedia. 

Hundreds of plates have been photo- 
graphed for translation, covering the sub- 
jects of wild rice, alfalfa, clover, date 
palms and other grains, grasses and 
fruits. The translations have been se- 
cured with great difficulty, even in China, 
and at the present time the department 
confronts another delay because of the 
death of Stephen P. Barchet, interpreter 
at the American consulate at Shanghai, 
under whom the work was being done. 
Many new species, their habitat and char- 
acteristics have been disclosed through 
the research thus far made. The infor- 
mation is sent again to China from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, in the form of specific notes to the 
explorers in the field, and has served to 
put the American explorers on the track 
of discoveries of importance to American 
agricultural development. At the time of 
its compilation, in 1726, hundreds of Chi- 
nese students and scholars worked upon 
the gathering of all existing knowledge 
for the big encyclopedia that now defies 
the efforts of translators. Agrricultural 
and botanical subjects were covered with 
a thoroughness such' as has not been 
achieved in later Chinese works, and the 
Agricultural Department hopes ultimate- 
ly to secure access to most of this infor- 
mation by means of translation. The Chi- 
nese encyclopedia is considered one of 
the most important acquisitions of recent 
years by the Congressional Library au- 
thorities. Its 6,000 volumes constitute a 
mass of learning that may well be meas- 
ured by the foot and pound. The exhibi- 
tion case in the library contains 43 of the 
boxes in which the Chinese preserve the 
volumes for library references, and more 
than 500 such boxes are stored in the li- 
brary vaults. 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR HOUSEWIVES 

AT Menomonie, Wisconsin, Mr. L. 
Harvey, lately president of the 
National Education Association, 
has established a Homemakers' School, 
says William Hard, writing in Every- 
body's Magazine on the Women of To- 
morrow. It does not turn out teachers. 
Its course of instruction is solely for the 
prospective housewife. 

The first grand division of study is the 
house. We here observe that the house- 
wife is going to be something of a sani- 
tary engineer, since she studies chemis- 
try, physics, and bacteriology in their 
"application to such subjects as the heat- 
ing^5 lighting ventilation, and plumbing of 
a house." It is thought that knowledge 
of this sort "will go a long way toward 
improving the health conditions of the 
country." 

We also observe that the housewife is 
going to be something of an interior 
decorator, since she studies "design, 
color, house planning and furnishing." 
She also acquires some skill as purchas- 
ing agent, bookkeeper and employer of 
labor when she takes the course on 
household management and studies "the 
proper apportioning of income among the 
different lines of home expenditures, the 
systematizing and keeping of household 
accounts and the question of domestic 
service." 

The second grand division is food 
study and preparation. Here the house- 
wife becomes, to some extent, a dietitian, 
studying "the chemical processes in the 
preparation and digestion of foods," and 
considering the question "how she shall 
secure for the family the foods best suit- 
ed to the various activities of each indi- 
vidual." 

Here, likewise, she makes a. start to- 
ward being a pure food expert, through 
a study of "physical and chemical 
changes induced in food products by the 
growth of molds, yeasts and bacteria," 
and a start toward being a health officer, 
through a study of "bacteria in their re- 
lation to disease, sources of infection, 
personal and household disinfection." 
Nor does she pmit to acquire some of 



the technique of the physical director 
through a course in physiology bearing 
on "digestion, storage of energy, rest, 
sleep, exercise and regularity of habits." 
Of course, in her work in cookery, she 
pays some attention to special cookery 
for invalids. 

The third grand division, that of cloth- 
ing and household fabrics, produces a 
dressmaker, a milliner and an embroider- 
er, as well as a person trained to see to it 
that "the expenditure for clothing shall 
be correct in proportion to the expendi- 
ture for other purposes." 

The fourth grand division, the care of 
children, is, of course, limitless. The 
rearing of the human young is, as we all 
know, and as Mr. Eliot, of Harvard, has 
insisted, the most intellectual occupation 
in the world. Here the homemaker ap- 
plies all the knowledge she has gained 
from her study of the hygiene of foods 
and of the hygiene of clothes and also 
makes some progress toward becoming a 
trained nurse and a kindergartner by 
means of researches into "infant diseases 
and emergencies," "the stages of the 
.mental development of the child," "the 
child's imagination with regard to truth- 
telling and deceit," "the history of chil- 
dren's books," and "the art of story-tell- 
ing," 

Pas.sing over the fifth grand division, 
home nursing and emergencies (in which 
the pupil learns simply "the use of house- 
hold remedies," "the care of the sick- 
room," etc.), we come to the wide ex- 
panse of the sixth grand division, home 
and social economics. The work in this 
division begins with a study of the primi- 
tive evolution of the home and comes on 
down to the present time, when "the pass- 
ing of many of the former lines of wo- 
man's work into the factory has brought 
to many women leisure time which 
should be spent in social service." 

Note that last carefully. Home eco- 
nomics IS no attempt to drive women 
back into home seclusion. On the con- 
trary, it is an attempt to bring the home 
and its occupants into the scientific and 
sociological developments of the outside 
world. For this reason, in traversing 
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the division of home and social econom- 
ics, the pupil encounters "an attempt to 
determine problems in civic life which 
seem to be a part of the duties of wo- 
men." 

Seventhly and lastly, there is a division 
dedicated to literature, in which "a sys- 
tematic course in reading is carried on 
through the two years." Indispensable! 
No degree of proficiency at inserting 
calories in correct numbers into little 
Sally's stomach could atone for lack of 
skill at leading little Sally herself in 
morning strolls through the "child's gar- 
den of verses," with trowel in hand to 
dig up the gayest plants and reset them 
in the memory. 

THE OATH OF THE ATHENIAN YOUTH 

WE are indebted to the last graduat- 
ing class of the College of New 
York for rescuing from the dusty 
records of another civilization the oath 
which it was customary to administer to 
the youth of ancient Athens. It runs 
thus : 

"We will never bring disgrace to this, 
our city, by any act of hishonesty or cow- 
ardice, nor ever desert our suffering com- 
rades in the ranks ; we will fight for the 
ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many ; we will revere and 
obey the city's laws and do our best to 
incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul 
or set them at naught ; we will strive un- 
ceasingly to quicken the public's sense 
of civic duty; thus, in all these ways we 
will transmit this city not only not less, 
but greater, better and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us." 

That is an admirable expression of a 
high purpose — a purpose that we all 
ought to entertain and to which we could 
well lend every endeavor without con- 
flict with any other that is worthy of us. 
That oath, made today and faithfully 
kept by even a majority, would at once 
provide the solution of the problem of 
municipal government, so troublesome in 
America; it would save us the shame of 
debauchery, corruption and graft, and it 
would bring quickly all the things for 



which the forces for good are striving. 
The need of the civic spirit there ex- 
pressed is so great that the possibilities 
are most alluring. 

INTEREST IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 

THE woman's end of things — that is 
d(xiiestic science in a nutshell. Do- 
mestic science is the science of 
home life, child life. Domestic science 
not only includes cooking and sewing — 
scientifically considered — ^but dressmak- 
making, millinery, the home. nursing of 
the sick, the care of children, child study, 
marketing, waiting on table, the training 
of servants, household art in r^;ard to 
housefumishing and decorating, the his- 
tory of the manufacture of textiles, sani- 
tation, household bookkeeping, household 
administration, physics, chemistry, phy- 
siology, bacteriology, psychology, socio- 
logy — every kind of knowledge that 
makes a woman better fitted for her spe- 
cifically woman's woman's work in the 
world. 

It is becoming more and more the cus- 
tom for girls upon finishing boarding 
school, high school or college work to 
take these courses in domestic science. 
The parents — and the girls themselves — 
realize that just as a man must be trained 
in a thoroughly scientific manner for his 
profession as a doctor or lawyer or engi- 
neer, so should every girl be given a sci- 
entific training for her work in the world 
— ^her profession the highest, noblest 
work in the world — ^home making. The 
work that calls for the trained hand, the 
trained heart and the trained head. 

The interest in domestic science that 
has been awakened by the couses in pub- 
lic school or boarding school should be 
followed up with the fuller courses given 
by the schools of domestic science at the 
first leisure interval. Many of the 
schools of domestic science oflFer normal 
and professional courses, so that a young 
woman graduating from these schools is 
not only better fitted for the most efficient 
living of her life as a home daughter, a 
married woman and mother, but is also 
equipped with a profession. 



HIGH EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 



By THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 



THE following address was deliv- 
ered in London recently by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was before her marriage Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, the daughter of the promi- 
nent American financier, Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt. In it is combined in an un- 
usual degree the American point of view 
in relation to the sphere of woman with a 
keen appreciation of the conditions which 
surround Englishwomen. The address 
follows : 

I do profess to be a very ardent be- 
liever in higher education for women, 
quite regardless as to whether they are 
studying simply in order to cultivate 
their minds or as the means for entering 
a profession. 

In my country, a,s you know, girls go 
in much more for a college course than 
in England; and especially in the West- 
ern States — where there are not only col- 
leges for girls but where nearly every 
college admits women students — ^the per- 
centage is very high. 

The new type evolved is to my mind 
a very pleasing one. The Western girl 
is educated and capable; she. is quick, 
alert, and intelligent, and her physique as 
well as her mind is improved by the col- 
lege games and exercises she takes part 
in. It is not thought strange and un- 
womanly that girls should wish to benefit 
from a college course, and it is now an 
accepted fact that a girl should graduate 
just as her brother does. Her emancipa- 
tion has neither brought about the ap- 
palling deterioration that pessimists pre- 
dicted, nor have men found college-bred 
^\vh to make less devoted wives and 
mothers. On the contrarv, the broader 
and more experienced point of view that 



education confers is conducive to a more 
complete understanding, and men value 
the good fellowship which the freer 
training is apt to bring out in women. 

If, therefore, women are tactful 
enough not always to worst their hus- 
bands in argument, and to keep any su- 
perabundance of knowledge up their 
sleeve, there seems to be little opposition 
on a husband's part to his wife being well 
educated. 

It is difficult to comprehend why there 
should be such rooted objection on the 
part of ElngHshmen to the higher edu- 
cation of their wives. There must be 
some secret fear which they will not 
divulge, some premonition that, hard as 
they find it to understand a woman now, 
it would be absolutely beyond their ken 
were she highly educated. 

Be this as it may, there is, however, 
one class of student for whom higher 
education is a necessity, and that is the 
girl who proposes to enter the teaching 
profession. 

The largest percentage of Bedford 
College students belong to this class, and 
a degree is essential to their future suc- 
cess because they must be qualified in a 
university course in order to teach in 
the secondary schools. It is only in the 
last five years that this requirement has 
gradually come into force, and teachers 
who have not qualified in the past often 
come to the college after they have taken 
up posts, in order to gain the extra ad- 
vantages and higher salaries that would 
not be open to them without the required 
degree. For these students there are spe- 
cial classes at which they are instructed 
in the art of teaching. The theory is 
expounded to them, and they are exer- 
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cised in the practice as well, so that 
every teacher is assisted in evolving the 
simplest and most entertaining system 
for imparting knowledge. 

So much is expected of the modem 
schoolmistress in education, character 
training, and general efficiency that the 
importance of preparing her carefully 
and appropriately cannot be overesti- 
mated, and the tacit acknowledgment 
that a college course is essential is a 
splendid refutation to those who still ar- 
gue that higher education is not neces- 
sary for women. 

Only the other day I was reading the 
statistics of the city of Chicago's public 
school system, which involves yearly an 
expenditure of over $12,000^000 in teach- 
ers' salaries, building fund, and inci- 
dentals alone. Out of the 6,296 teachers, 
ers, 5,762 were women, and the super- 
intendent of the 289,125 children in the 
267 schools is Mrs. Ella Flagg Yoimg, 
one of America's foremost women, who 
earns a salary of $10,000 a year. 

So much for the possibilities open to 
intellectual and highly trained women in 
America. There will in time be just as 
good opportunities for women in Canada 
and our other colonies — perhaps even in 
England — ^you never can tell! In view 
of this, it is certainly not a fact to be 
proud of that the capital of the Empire 
cannot, for lack of funds, provide the 
training-ground required in order to pre- 
pare its young women to enter useful 
and successful careers. 

We are all aware, perhaps some of us 
painfully so, that there are a million and 
a half more women in this country than 
men. Why should not these women have 
the chance of leading intelligent, rational, 
independent, happy lives, devoted to a 
vocation eminently suited to women? 
The old prejudice against woman's de- 
sire to get away from the cramped and 
soul-killing position of the unmarried 
sister at home in order to work out her 



own salvation, and incidentally rid her 
family of the burden of supporting her, 
is still strong enough to make it difficult 
to raise the £100,000 required in order 
to make Bedford College the representa- 
tive center for women's education that 
London requires. 

Forty thousand pounds has already 
been collected, and a beautiful site in 
Regent's Park has been acquired. This 
change from the old buildings in Baker 
Street was necessitated by the expiration 
of the lease and the impossibility of re- 
newal. The old buildings were inade- 
quate in accommodation and very unsuit- 
able as college buildings, being in a noisy 
thoroughfare with no adjacent garden 
and grounds in which the students could 
pursue the games and physical training 
that should be part of the college curricu- 
lum. There are at present about three 
hundred students, but the number is 
yearly increasing because of the demand 
for college-trained girls in Government 
school posts, as factory inspectors, Poor 
Law officials, and all positions where 
technically trained women are required. 
It is evident that the number of students 
will increase more and more rapidly, and 
we want to make the new college ade- 
quate and representative. The building 
that now stands in the roomy and well- 
wooded grounds is not big enough, and 
must in time he enlarged, but, to start 
with, the present building is to be adapt- 
ed and used until the money required to 
enlarge it is forthcoming. How I wish 
that some generous man, endowed with 
imagination and foresight, would forever 
earn our gratitude by a munificent dona- 
tion! 

Failing this, I beg every woman here 
to-day to make some sacrifice in order 
that our college may become a proud 
monument to women s generosity and a 
promoter of that spirit of sisterhood and 
mutual help which it is our foremost duty 
to encourage. 



AROUND THE CAMPUS 



WITH the coming opening of the 
school year and the "rushing" 
and "hazing" season near, the 
argument over the good and the evil in- 
fluence of fraternities and what is to be 
clone with the "frats" has again come up 
with renewed vigor. Like the poor the 
fraternities are ever with us, and like the 
question of the tariff the "frat" problem 
will never be solved to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 

President Jacob Gould Schurman of 
Cornell, who has the habit of saying 
precisely what he thinks, says that "Fra- 
ternity men do not study enough. If 
fraternities are to prosper in the univer- 
sities you must find some way of getting 
more work done; the intellectual life 
must be quickened. One evil of the 
fraternity system is the tendency to 
divide into groups. To me nothing ap- 
pears worse than to see on the one hand 
a centre of men in comfortable and 
sometimes palatial houses, while on the 
other are the great number of poorer 
students. Guard against competing to 
have a larger and more luxurious house 
than any other on the campus. 

"It is not easy for men to work when 
their main purpose is to live in fine 
houses, to have a good time and to give 
what is left to the professors. The uni- 
versity does not exist for that. The 
percentage of students forced to leave 
college each year is larger in fraterni- 
ties than outside. Now and then you 
hear of a house being not merely deso- 
lated but even emptied. That makes the 
fraternity systems and its enjoyments 
hardly worth while." 

President Cyrus Northrop of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota agrees with Presi- 
dent Schurman, and Russell H. Chitten- 



den, director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale, where there are six so- 
cieties owning their own homes, repre- 
senting property of a very high value, 
and where the school is beginning to 
build its own dormitories, makes the 
statement that "the interests of fraterni- 
ties and scholarship are antagonistic." 

Dr. John P. D. John, formerly presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, recently 
declared that "the discriminative tenden- 
cies of college fraternities are unreserv- 
edly wrong and should not be allowed 
to exist in any school." 

The Western State Normal School of 
Michigan opposes strenuously any effort 
on the part of students to form secret 
societies there. The Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College has placed 
its veto on fraternities on the ground 
that "they are undemocratic and inter- 
fere with the real work of the school." 
Wittenberg College is opposed to fra- 
ternities, and requires every student to 
sign a pledge not to join any secret or- 
ganization. It is believed that this is the 
beginning of a general movement in all 
Lutheran colleges against all fraterni- 
ties. 

On "frat rushing" President William 
H- P. Faunce of Brown University has 
this to say: "Boys are pledged to life- 
long associations before they have been 
in college forty-eight hours. Indeed they 
are often pledged months before they 
arrive at college, with no knowledge of 
what or whom they are joining. I beg 
all the alumni to aid the university au- 
thorities in stopping the demoralizing 
and dangerous scramble for new men 
which marks the opening of the college 
year." 

The war on high school fraternities 
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and sororities continues unabated. Out 
in California an anti-fraternity law was 
passed by the State Le^slature, and stu- 
dents in all schools are required to sign 
a statement that they are not members 
of secret societies. The high schools of 
Denver asked the students to sign a 
similar statement, one hundred refused, 
and they were suspended. Boys and 
girls of Ohio are refusing to obey the 
*'anti-frat" law, and much trouble is ex- 
pected. The same kind of a law exists 
in Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. Al- 
fred R. Urion, president of the Chicago 
Board of Education, has given his ulti- 
matum, "Quit 'frat' or quit school." 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago's new 
superintendent, is said to be very strong 
in her opposition to fraternities. 

Miss Jeanette Marks, in a magazine 
article, sets forth the life of the college 
girl, which is more crowded with social 
engagements and executive work in con- 
nection with college organizations than 
with study. She tells in detail of the 
overcrowding of the day, the young 
woman having to keep a regular sched- 
ule in order to get in all her "work." She 
times herself in everything, as, for ex- 
ample, fifteen minutes reading "for 
pleasure.'' She walks as part of her 
schedule and every minute in the day 
must be accounted for. In this hurried 
life she has little leisure for good thought 
and not enough for the real rest that a 
good student should acquire. 

"The students of our colleges for 
women have followed the example of 
their brothers and have organized socie- 
ties, athletic teams, glee clubs, and, in 
fact, have copied into their college life 
everything possible to follow the men, 
even the college yell," writes an Ameri- 
can college girl from Europe. "The 
women students of Germany are doing 
the same thing, and if they keep on we 
shall hear of duels, although the scarred 
cheek or snipped nose would be a more 
serious matter with a woman than it 
seems to be with some men. That the 
female students expect to have their beer 
bouts (kommerse) there can be no doubt, 



for there has just been issued a kom- 
merse song book containing some songs 
as suggestive of big mugs and froth and 
a sad awakening on the morrow as any 
of the original corps students' glees.'' 

Norman W. Harris, Chicago million- 
aire banker, who in February, 1908, 
made an offer to assist Becket (Mass.) 
High School boys to college, is so pleased 
with the result of his offer that he has 
decided to extend the offer td girls, and 
has written to the school committee a 
letter in which he withdraws his original 
offer to the town of Becket and substi- 
tutes the following offer for a term of 
four years, beginning Sept. 1 : 

"I will contribute for each school term 
in advance, the sum of $5 per week to 
each young man or woman, who is a 
resident and a native of Becket, Mass., 
and who resides one mile from the rail- 
way station of Becket and Middlefield, 
while in attendance at the high school at 
Westfield, Springfield, Pittsfield, Lee, the 
Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, N. 
H., Mount Hermon Boys' School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., provided that he or she 
maintains an average of at least 80 per 
cent during each term of the said 
schools, and also a satisfactory and cred- 
itable deportment. 

"I will also contribute toward the ex- 
pense of each native resident young man 
and woman of the Town of Becket the 
sum of $5 per week while attending col- 
lege at Amherst, Williams, Harvard. 
Yale, Yale Scientific, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 111. ; any state univers- 
ity or any state normal school, the Bos- 
ton High School of Commerce, the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
trade school at Worcester, Eastman 
Business College, Poughkeepsie ; Smith 
College, Mount Holyoke College, Wel- 
lesley College or Vassar College, for any 
part of four years commencing Sept. 1. 
1910, payable at the commencement of 
each term, providing that the student 
shall make a satisfactory standing in his 
or her studies, and also in his deport- 
ment. It will be a pleasure to aid any 
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resident and native of Becket to a suc- 
cessful career, it being my native town." 

A technical training school for hotel 
help has been assured by a committee 
having the matter in charge which re- 
ported to the convention of the Interna- 
tional Hotel Stewards' Association held 
last month. The $200,000 necessary to 
start the project has been provided and 
the school will be established in Indian- 
apolis as a branch of the National Trades 
School and Technical Institute. It will 
be maintained by the Hotel Stewards' 
Association. 

Asserting that the curricula of the 
lower and higher schools in America, 
"while rightly paying great attention to 
the history of other ancient nations," 
provides for little or no instruction in 
the history of China and Japan, a peti- 
tion signed by more than one hundred 
prominent Americans, resident in Japan, 
asks all the educational authorities of the 
United States, both public and private, 
to supply the deficiency, in the interests 
both of American education itself, and 
also of international comity, based upon 
mutual understanding. The petition is 
being circulated throughout the United 
States by the American Asiatic Society 
of Yokohama, Japan. The Bureau of 
Education has been asked by the society 
to assist in making known its wants. 

Twenty-five life memberships in the 
Dry Farming Congress, valued at $26 
each, have been set aside by the Spo- 
kane board of control, headed by Harry 
W. Newton, as special premiums for the 
best displays of products grown by dry 
farm methods in 1910 by graduates of 
colleges of the class of 1909 and exhib- 
ited at the international exposition in 
connection with the congress at the in- 
terstate fair grounds in Spokane the 
week of Oct. 3. One membership will 
be awarded to a graduate in each of the 
following states and Canadian provinces : 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, Alberta, British Colum- 



bia, Manitoba and Saskatcliewan. Five 
others will be added. 

The second annual convention of the 
Chinese Students Christian Association 
of North America was held last month 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
About seventy delegates were present, 
including about twenty lady students. 
The membership includes students from 
China who are attending the principal 
universities of this country. Among 
them are a number of Chinese young 
ladies, students at Columbia and Wel- 
lesley. The foremost members of the 
Association are among the best of the 
Chinese students in this country, includ- 
ing C. C. Wang of the University of 
Illinois, who is chairman of the joint 
board of the Chinese Alliances of the 
Western and Eastern States; Pingwen 
Kuo of Wooster University, editor-in- 
chief of "The Chinese Students' Month- 
ly" and Hong Yen Ching, president of 
the Chinese Students' Alliance of the 
Western States. The president of the 
Association is W. C. Chen of Pekin, a 
doctor of philosophy of the University 
of Michigan, while the general secre- 
tary is C. T. Wang of Yale, who was ap- 
pointed with the approval of the general 
committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of China. 

The Fordham Medical School, New 
York, has lengthened its course from 
four to five years and will introduce the 
case system of teaching. The students 
almost from the beginning of the course 
are to be brought in contact with the 
sick. Book education will be made sup- 
plementary to practical training. 

A school for the training of teacher 
nurses is to be established at Columbia 
University. Students will be prepared 
for welfare work, district and school 
nursing, teachling in farmers' institutes, 
expert sanitary work in the training of 
children, sanitary inspectorships, and 
other position^ under health boards. Miss 
Adelaide Nutting, professor of hospital 
economics, will be in charge of the 
schbol. 

Henceforth American students desir- 
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ing to enter Russian schools will be re- 
quired to produce documents certified, 
in the countries where they were ob- 
tained, by Russian diplomatic or consul- 
ar representatives, in order to gain ad- 
mission. Notice to this effect has just 
been communicated to the State Depart- 
ment by the American embassy at St. 
Petersburg. The requirement affects all 
foreign students seeking admission to 
Russian schools. 

Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin 
of the University of Chicago has an- 
nounced that four prizes will be award- 
ed next January to the writers of the 
best essays on some economic subject 
contributed by students in any American 
college or university. The $2,000 which 
will be awarded as the prizes was con- 
tributed by Hart, Schaffner & Marx of 
Chicago, who stipulated that Professor 
J. B. Clark of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Horace White of New 
York City and Professor Edwin F. Gay 
of Harvard University should compose 
the awarding committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Laughlin is chairman. 

Seventy-five Chinese students from 
colleges in the middle west last month at- 
tended the opening session in Evanston, 
111., of the first Chinese students' con- 
ference held in America. An address of 
welcome was delivered by Professor P. 
T. Cheng, a Chinese professor of the 
University of Chicago, who is chairman 
of the conference committee. Addresses 
were also made by Professor James of 
Northwestern University and Professor 
Frederick Starr of the University of 
Chicago, who recently returned from a 
year of study in China and Japan. The 
majority attending the conference are 
sent to America by the Chinese govern- 
ment and are expected to enter the dip- 
lomatic service of their country after 
completing their education. The con- 
ference was organized by Yang Pao 



Ling of Purdue University, as it was 
found impossible for most of the stu- 
dents in universities of the middle west 
to attend the national conference held 
annually in Yale University. 

Looking forward to the opening of 
the Panama canal and the time when the 
commerce of California and the Pacific 
states will demand an adequate knowl- 
edge of Spanish-American countries, 
their language and institutions, the re- 
gents of the University of California 
have established a chair of Spanish and 
Dr. Rudolph Schevill of Yale University 
has assumed the professorship. It is 
now but a step to create a new depart- 
men of Spanish by withdrawing its fac- 
ulty from the general department of Ro- 
mance languages and institutions, and 
it is predicted that this will take place 
within the next two years. 

The Iowa State College will offer at 
the opening of the college year in Sep- 
tember a two-year course in agriculture. 
This course will be specially adapted to 
the needs of the farm boy who has not 
had a high school course and who wishes 
to prepare for practical farm work. 

During the past year the enrollment in 
the four year agricultural courses has 
been the largest in the history of the ins- 
titution, and one of the largest of any 
college in the United States; and the 
proportion of students returning to farms 
is said to be greater than ever before. 

The two-year course will be distinct 
from the college work proper, and it will 
meet the needs of a large number of 
young men and women who wish to be- 
come successful. farmers and who are so 
situated that they are unable to complete 
a high school course to meet the regular 
entrance requirements. It prcMnises to 
prove popular at once and it is in line 
with the demand for secondary agricul- 
tural education in the public schools and 
in special agricultural high schools. 



COLLEGE TRAINING IN THE SOUTH 

IN THE '50s 



By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 



IN a volume of essays published two 
years ago, Prof. Barrett Wendell, of 
Harvard University, stresses the ad- 
vantages of teaching that prevailed in 
colleges half a century ago with those in 
fashion now. Prof. Wendell says that 
the earlier idea of college training was 
to strengthen the youth's mentality, and 
teach him to overcome obstacles. It was 
considered worth while to learn to con- 
strue Juvenal and Livy in order that the 
power of sustained thinking might result, 
although such practical knowledge of 
English as would follow from the under- 
standing of Latin might be gathered 
from brief study of the simpler Latin 
authors. With this Dr. Wendell con- 
trasts the modem idea of stuffing the 
youthful mind with information, of teach- 
ing him to acquire with a minimum of 
effort, and he concludes that the latter 
system produces a mind teeming with 
half-baked and half-digested information 
and incapable of severe thinking. 

If one would have an accurate notion 
of the older method which Dr. Wendell 
stamps as superior, he should read a de- 
lightfully interesting paper in the Se- 
wanee Review for July, by Prof. Chas. 
Woodward Hutson about "The South 
Carolina College in the Late '60's." 

Prof. Hutson is a native of South 
Carolina, who has spent most of his life 
as a college professor, though he is now 
engaged in journalism in New Orleans. 
The paper is reminiscent, and, though it 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, offers 
a rarely stimulating picture of our old 
college, its traditions, its habits, and its 
moving aspirations. "In the South Caro- 
lina College," says Prof. Hutson, "discip- 
line of the mind was the first object; 



culture the second. There was no 
thought of special training. In fact, the 
student did not come there for that. He 
came for the education of the gentleman ; 
and there were many of them who did 
not look forward to making any profes- 
sional use of it. Not that all were sons 
of rich men; there were always, year 
after year, the sons of poor men among 
them. Class after class subscribed for 
the education of some classmate in 
whose attainments they took especial 
pride. . . . Many were destined to be- 
come planters, but, if they went into busi- 
ness or entered one of the professions, 
they expected to prepare themselves for 
their lifework elsewhere than at college. 
What if they forgot their Latin and 
Greek and had no use for the higher ma- 
thematics? The drill they had gone 
through in the studies of a varied nature, 
the training in logic and rhetoric, the sur- 
vey of theory after theory in the then 
new science of geology, the collation of 
history with political science and econo- 
mies, and, above all, the conception forced 
upon them of the sisterhood of the arts 
and sciences — these were substantial 
gains, an integral part of their inner life, 
to remain with them when definite frag- 
ments of mere knowledge had sunk into 
oblivion." 

Such was the old college in the days 
when Lieber, the two LeContes, Judge 
Longstreet, Dr. Thomwell, and others of 
a race of intellectual Titans were the 
teachers, and the young men who came 
out from their tutelage entered upon the 
most strenuous trials that any body of 
youths have striven in. 

While the college was in every sense 
unmilitary, the graduates at once un- 
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(lertook the military careers forced upon 
them, and how well they bore themselves 
is history. The truth is outstanding that, 
where the mind is toughened to endure 
and contend, the physical nature adapts 
itself to uncommon achievement. In 
those days college athletics, as the phrase 
is understood now, was scarcely known. 
The young men, Dr. Hutson says, were 
horseback riders. They rode sometimes 
in the tournaments in Columbia. When 
a party of lads were bent upon disorder, 
as sometimes they were, they hired 
horses, and the **black-ride" was one of 
the forms of undergraduate wickedness. 
Half a dozen sophomores, with their 
faces half-masked, would ride, yelling, 
at devil-may-care speed, around the cam- 
pus. After the demonstration was over, 
through the connivance of the whole 
body of students congregated, they would 
dismount and would disappear in the 
crowd, while the horses were taken to 
the stables by servants. The point is, 
that a systematic physical training was 
disregarded, men were made expert in 
intellectual acrobatics, and yet they be- 
came, after a few months' teaching, 
efficient afmy officers. When the war 
was over, they rebuilt the commonwealth 
from the fragments of a destroyed State, 
in spite of the mercilessly cruel and vic- 



torious Federal Government directed by 
leaders whose selfish partisanship was so 
extreme as to make them wantonly 
vicious. 

Prof. Hutson's paper is not argumen- 
tative. He doesn not advise, nor do we, 
that there should be a return to the ante- 
bellum methods of education, and it must 
be confessed that present conditions do 
not allow the boy so much time and 
energy for drilling in abstract learning. 
The average boy, when he enters college, 
must look to the work that he will begin 
the day that he receives his diploma. The 
average college graduate must earn a 
livelihood nowadays. At the same time, 
it seems clear that the older notion of ed- 
ucation ought not to be neglected. What 
the South Carolina man of the '50's per- 
formed is ample vindication of the genius 
of the older institution, and it seems that 
it would be an unhappy folly to neglect 
the lesson. First, all of the teaching of 
the college to-day should aim to make 
minds and characters strong, and, much 
as the practical equipment of young men 
for life is desirable, that should be secon- 
dary and subordinate. A blend of the 
two ideas should present no especial di£B- 
culties to teachers imbued with the right 
conception of their duties. 
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THE vacancy in the presidency of 
the University ©f Maine caused by 
the resignation of Dr. George E. 
Fellows, has been filled by the election 
of Dr. Robert J. Aley, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Indiana, and 
a candidate for re-election. The Demo- 
cratic state committee will fill the vacancy 
caused by Dr. Aley's withdrawal. 

Dr. Aley was born in Coal City, Ind., 
May 11, 1863, was educated in Valpa- 
raiso College and the University of In- 
diana and has received degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania and Franklin 
College. He began teaching in the 



graded schools of Coal City, was then 
principal of Spencer High and succes- 
sively professor of mathematics in Vin- 
cennes University and the University of 
Indiana, where he has been the head of 
the mathematics department since 1891. 
He was elected State superintendent of 
public instruction two years ago. 

He has been a voluminous writer on 
mathematical topics in professional peri- 
odicals, is author of "The Goemetry of 
the Triangle'' and joint author in "Re- 
vision of Cook and Cropsey's Arithme- 
tics," the "Essentials of Algebra" and 
"Problems in Algebra." He is a fellow 
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n the Indiana Academy of Science, is a 
nember of the American Mathematical 
Society, the London Mathematical So- 
ciety, the Edinburgh Mathematical So- 
ciety, English Mathematical Society, the 
Deutsche Mathematiker Vereinigung and 
is a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Professor Henry M. Bates, who re- 
cently resigned a professorship of law at 
the University of Michigan and entered 
a law firm in Detroit, has been appointed 
by the board of regents dean of the de- 
partment of law of the University of 
Michigan. Prof. Bates is the fifth dean 
of the law school since it was established 
just fifty years ago. 

Dean Bates is forty-one years of age. 
He was graduated in the '90 literary 
class of the university, and then took the 
law course. When he finished his studies 
he located in Chicago, where he was for 
a period secretary of the Chicago Bar 
Library Association. Seven years ago 
he returned to Ann Arbor and joined 
the faculty of the law school. Last spring 
he resigned and entered a law firm in 
Detroit. He did not, however, surrender 
his residence in Ann Arbor, and he con- 
tinued his duties as professor to the end 
of the university year, last month. He 
is secretary of the Michigan Union, and 
five years ago wrote articles for two 
numbers of the alumnus, reciting the pur- 
poses and advantages of the Union and 
advocating the building of a club house 
here which would be a home for visiting 
alumni while in the city. 

ProfessQr Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell, 
whose alleged heretical teachings have 
been for more than ten years the storm 
center of theological controversy in the 
Methodist Church, has accepted the chair 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Crane Theological School, Tufts Col- 
lege. In severing his connection with 
Boston University Professor Mitchell 
does not abandon his Methodist convic- 
tions, the orthodoxy of which was vindi- 



cated in October, 1906, by the New York 
Central Methodist conference. In 1905 
his appointment by the trustees of Bos- 
ton University to a professorship in the 
theological school was refused confirma- 
tion by the board of bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Thereupon the 
trustees, unwilling that Boston Univer- 
sity should lose the prestige of his com- 
manding scholarship, appointed him to 
the chair of Semitic languages in the 
graduate school. That position he 
held, with interruptions occasioned by his 
authorship of many theological works, 
until last spring, when he was offered 
the Tufts professorship, taking the place 
of Professor A. C. Woodbridge, resigned. 
The grounds upon which reiterated 
charges of heresy have been urged 
against Professor Mitchell. are contained 
in his book "The World Before Abra- 
ham," in which it was alleged that he 
denies the historical character of the 
early chapters of Genesis and also 
doubted the godhead of Jesus Christ. He 
is now at work upon a new book, "Ethics 
of the Old Testament," which it is be- 
lieved will be an extension of his views 
expressed in "The World Before Abra- 
ham." 

Prof. G. H. Brunson, head of the de- 
partment of history in Mississippi Col- 
lege, Clinton, Miss., has resigned to ac- 
cept the department of history in the 
school of industrial pedagogy in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Starkville. Prof. Wallace, of the de- 
partment of pedagogy of Mississippi Col- 
lege will succeed Prof. Brunson in the 
department of history, with the title of 
professor of history and pedagogy. 

Lawrence W. Cole has been appointed 
head of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Colorado, to succeed 
Professor Henmon. Dr. Cole received 
his A. B. from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1899. In 1904 he received his 
A. M. from Harvard and in 1910 his 
Ph. D. from the same institution. He 
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has had varied teaching experience. He 
was head of the department of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in the University of 
Oklahoma for several years. During his 
graduate study at Harvard he was In- 
structor in Experimental Psychology at 
Wellesley and for three summers an In- 
structor in the Harvard Summer School. 

The executive committee of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts have elected M. E. Sherwin 
assistant professor of soil, a new depart- 
ment of which Professor Sherwin will be 
the active head for the next year or two 
anyway as no full professor for this chair 
is to be chosen for the present. He is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
and University of California and held in- 
structorship for two years each in these 
institutions. 

The board of trustees of the State 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Frank- 
fort, Ky., have elected Professor E. E. 
Reid as acting president of the college. 
The matter of the election of a president 
to succeed Professor Jackson was de- 
ferred until a later date. Professor Reid 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
institute for a number of years. 

Rev. J. D. Evans, of Wessington, S. 
Dak., has been elected president of Mur- 
phy College, a Methodist institution at 
Sevierville, Tenn., to succeed Rev. G. E. 
Ackerman. Dr. Evans is a member of 
the class of 1906 of Dakota Wesleyan 
University, and a graduate of Garrett 
Biblical Institute last May. Murphy Col- 
lege is one of the largest acadenyes and 
normal schools of that section of Ten- 
nessee, having last year an attendance 
of a little better than five hundred stu- 
dents. A class of 120 graduated from its 
normal department in 1910. 

E. C. Barker, associate professor of his- 
tory in the University of Texas, has been 
appointed to act as professor of history 
next term to fill the vacancy in the school 
caused by the recent death of Dr. G. P. 



Garrison. Mr. Barker began his career 
in the University of Texas as instructor 
in history and has since risen to the posi- 
tion of associate professor of history, tak- 
ing Dr. H. E. Bolton's place, who re- 
signed last year to become professor of 
history in the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Barker was adjunct professor 
of history before that time. 

Rev. James P. Morrissey has been 
elected president of Santa Clara College, 
Cal., to succeed Rev. Richard A. Gleeson. 
Father Gleeson has been transferred to 
Santa Barbara, where he will assume the 
pastorate of the Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. Father Morrissey enjoys the 
distinction of being the first alumnus of 
Santa Clara College to become its presi- 
dent. He is a native of Santa Cruz and 
belongs to one of the best-known pioneer 
families of California. Graduating at 
Santa Clara in 1891, he immediately en- 
tered the Society of Jesus and after a 
brilliant course of studies at Valkenberg, 
Holland, and Florence, Italy, was or- 
dained priest in 1907. From 1902 to 
1904 he acted as vice-president of Santa 
Clara College. 

P. S. Adams, for eight years professor 
of political economy at the University 
of Wisconsin, has resigned his position 
to accept the chair of political economy 
at the Washington University at St. 
Louis. Professor Adams has been of ex- 
ceeding prominence in his field and has 
done considerable work for the govern- 
ment in the matter of statistics. 

E. W. Stanton, dean of mechanic arts 
at Iowa State College at Ames, has been 
named acting president of the institution 
for one year by the Iowa State Educa- 
tional Board. He succeeds President A. 
B. Storms, resigned. 

Taking the position of the late Pro- 
fessor Irving Stringham, who died Oc- 
tober 5, 1909, Prof. Mellen W. Haskell 
has been selected as the new head of the 
department of mathematics in the Uni- 
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t^ersity of California. Professor Haskell 
nas been connected with the university 
for twenty years, coming in 1890 as as- 
sistant professor of mathematics. He has 
served as dean of the college of social 
sciences and letters. He was bom in 
Salem, Mass., in 1863, and received his 
education at the universities of Har- 
vard and Gottingen. He is a contribu- 
tor to mathematical journals, and is a 
member of several scientific societies. 

Howard L. McBain, dean of the college 
of political science at George Washing- 
ton University, and author of books on 
political subjects, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin in place of 
Prof. R. B. Scott, who was transferred 
to the faculty of the law school. 

Dr. E. T. Bell, assistant professor of 
anatomy in the school of medicine of the 
University of Missouri, has been noti- 
fied of his election to a similar position 
at the University of Minnesota. Doc- 
tor Bell will accept the appointment. 

Dr. Arnold B. Hall, of Northwestern 
University, has accepted an invitation 
from the University of Wisconsin to be- 
come an assistant in the department of 
political science there, teaching public 
law and politics. He is a graduate of 
Franklin College and took the LL. D. de- 
gree at the University of Chicago in 
1907. For two years he was an assistant 
in the political science department of the 
University of Chicago. He went to 
Northwestern last year. 

Dr. H. C. Morrison, of Nicholasville, 
Ky., has been elected president of Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Ky., to succeed Dr. A. 
S. Watkins, resigned. 

Prof. W. B. Morrison, of Williams- 
burg, W. Va., has been elected president 
of the Oklahoma College for Girls, Du- 
rant, Oklahoma, which will open for its 
first year this fall. Prof. Morrison was 
formerly vice-president of the Durant 
Presbyterian College, the school formerly 



having been conducted as a co-education- 
al institution. 

Professor Martin Remp, for the past 
six years dean of Huron College, Huron, 
S. D., has been elected dean of Hastings 
College, Neb., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dean Filson. 

Professor W. J. Risley, an instructor 
at Harvard University, has been appoint- 
ed to head the mathematics department 
of the James Millikin University, De- 
catur, 111., to fill the vacancy left vacant 
by Dr. J. B. Shaw, who goes to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Professor Risley has 
taken courses at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Michigan, at 
which latter institution he took a degree 
of bachelor of science in mathematics. 
Afterward he attended the University of 
Illinois, where he received his A. M., de- 
gree. He later took the master's degree 
at Harvard, at which institution he has 
been instructor and acting professor of 
mathematics in the college of engineering 
during the absence of Professor Love. 

Sidney R. Sheldon, professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the University of 
Idaho, has left for China on a year's 
leave of absence, during which he will 
teach electrical engineering in the uni- 
versity at Shanghai. Professor Charles 
H. Sutton, of the Shanghai University, 
will come over and occupy Professor 
Sheldon's chair at the University of Ida- 
ho this year. Professor Sutton left the 
University of Idaho some years ago for 
the university at Shanghai. 

With the opening of the University of 
California several new faces will greet 
the students as members of the faculty. 
Francis C. Becker of the class of '05 will 
have charge of the historical philosoph- 
ical department. E. Olan James will be 
one of the assistants in the educational 
department, with the title of fellow of 
education. Professor George H. Boke, 
professor of law, who has been absent 
for a year, will be again on duty, while 
Professor Bernard Moses, a delegate at 
the Pan-American Congress at Buenos 
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Ayres, will be absent for a year. In the 
history department Professor Henry 
Morse Stephens, who has been on a 
year's vacation, will be in charge. Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Plehn, professor of econo- 
mics, who has been absent for a year 
will return to his duties, and Professor 
W. C. Mitchell of the same department 
will be on leave of absence for a year. 

Miss S. Antoinette Bigelow has 
been appointed Acting Dean of 
Women and Instructor in English 
at the University of Colorado, dur- 
ing the year's leave of absence of 
Dean McCaulley. Miss JBigelow re- 
ceived her B. A. degree from Wel- 
lesley College in 1893. In 1900-1901 
she was a student at Radcliffe. During 
the past year she was a graduate student 
in Teachers' College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, receiving her M. A. from that insti- 
tution in June. 

Professor William W. Henderson, 
professor of biology at the Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, has 
been chosen as the principal of the Web- 
er Academy at Ogden, to succeed W. 
M. McKendrick, and will begin his du- 
ties at the opening of the fall season. 
Professor Henderson is a graduate of 
Cornell university, where he took high 
rank in his classes. 

There will be only a few changes in 
the faculty of Indiana University when 
the fall term opens. Dr. W. D. Howe, 
head of the English department, who 
has been teaching in the summer school 
of Columbia University, will go abroad 
for a year and during his absence Prof. 
C. J. Sembower will be acting head of 
the department. Dr. S. B. Harding of 
the history department will also spend a 
year in travel and study in Europe, and 
his place will be filled by Prof. Royal 
Way of Beloit, Wis. Prof. Way has 
been history professor at Beloit for sev- 
eral years. Dr. Woodburn, head of the 
history department, has been teaching 
during the summer in the Harvard sum- 



mer school, but will return to Indiana be- 
fore school opens. 

Dr. George K. Knepper, dean of the 
Jamestown College, N. D., has been ten- 
dered and has accepted the presidency of 
The School of the Ozarks at Forsythe, 
Missouri. Prof. Knepper was re-elected 
at Jamestown but accepted the Missouri 
position in preference. 

Professor Ralph Benton of the ento- 
mological department of the University 
of California has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the University Regents, and will 
go to Los Angeles at an early date to 
take up his duties at the Los Angeles 
Normal School, where he will teach bi- 
ology and agricultural nature study. 
Professor Benton has been affiliated with 
the University for five years. He has 
devoted the greater part of his attention 
to the study of bees, when not occupied 
with his regular duties, and is recognized 
as an authority on these insects. 

Rev. Dr. L. A. Abbott has completed 
his work as treasurer and comptroller 
of ShurtlefF College after thirty-one 
years of continuous service in the col- 
lege. During the thirty-one. years Dr. 
Abbott is said by college officials to have 
been no expense whatever to the cdlege, 
as he secured more than enough gifts to 
make up his salary and his expenses 
while doing other work for the institu- 
tion. When he took charge of the treas- 
ury he made an entry on his books, "Re- 
ceived from former treasurer, $000,000." 
He was obliged to give his personal notes 
to get the financial affairs of the college 
moving smoothly. 

Miss Mabel Campbell, "B. S., B. D. S., 
of Ames, Iowa, has been engaged to fill 
the chair of domestic science and house- 
hold economics at the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, left vacant by the resignation 
of Miss Ina Pitner. Miss Campbell took 
a degree at the Iowa state college in 1905 
and three years later graduated from the 
state college of agriculture and mechan- 
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1 arts, at Ames, la. She did student 

ssistant work while at school there, and 

r three years has been teaching there 

the department of domestic economy. 

Dr. Campbell Howard of McGill Uni- 

sity, Montreal, Canada, is the choice 
of the Iowa State Board of Education 
for the position from which Dr. W. L. 
Bierring, now of Drake University, 
resigned — the chair of theory and prac- 
tice and clinical medicine; vice dean of 
the college of medicine and director of 
the university hospital. 

Miss Annette Snell, head of the piano 
department at Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, 111., for three years previous to 
last year, has accepted a position as head 
of the piano department at Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Mich. 

Miss Agnes Hunt, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed 
director of the household science depart- 
roent at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege at Lansing, Mich. She was in 
charge of the department of the Ha- 
waiian Agricultural College at Honolulu 
the past 'year. 

Professor Francis Hovey Stoddard 
has been appointed dean of the College 
of Arts and Pure Sciences of the New 
York University, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death some time ago of 
Professor Henry M. Baird. He will, en- 
ter upon his duties in September. Pro- 
fessor Stoddard ranks as senior profes- 
sor of the college faculty, having come 
to the university from California in 1887. 

Northwestern University, Chicago, has 
announced the appointment of J. W. 
Parker to conduct the new course in rail- 
road rates and ratemaking in its evening 
school of commerce. Mr. Parker is chief 
clerk of the assistant general freight 
agent of the Michigan Central lines. 

Professor B. W. Ayers, who recently 
resigned the presidency of the Central 
Holiness College at Oskaloosa, la., has 
accepted the chair of higher English and. 



mathematics in Taylor University, Up- 
land, Ind. Professor Ayers once taught 
in Taylor University and will assume 
the deanship on his return. Professor 
Robert Brown will have the chair of sci- 
ence and Miss Mabel Carter will teach 
Greek and Latin. 

Dr. D. B. Purinton, president of the 
West Virginia University, has an- 
nounced that L. D. Amett, now con- 
nected with the congressional library at 
Washington, has been selected as head 
librarian at the University to succeed 
Sloan Duncan Watkins, who resigned. 
The appointment becomes effective Oc- 
tober 1. 

Dr. Karl Reinhardt, privy councillor 
for the interchange of professors be- 
tween German and American colleges, 
has notified the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege that he has assigned Herr Heinrich 
Starcke of Kottbus as a member of the 
faculty of this college for the ensuing 
year. Herr Starcke will arrive in Sep- 
tember and while in this country will 
lecture before prominent German socie- 
ties of the state. The interchange is ef- 
fected under the regulations of the Car- 
negie Foundation. 

Two prominent members of the fac- 
ulty of De Paul University, Chicago, 
have been g^ven notice of their trans- 
fer to other fields of labor. Very Rev. 
John J. Martin, C. M., president of the 
university for the past fifteen months 
and also pastor of St. Vincent's Church, 
is to go to St. Vincent's College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and Father Justin Muel- 
ler, C. M., former prefect of studies, has 
been transferred to the University of 
Dallas, Tex. Very Rev. Francis X. Mc- 
Cabe, C. M., is to succeed Father Martin 
as president of the university and pastor 
of St. Vincent's parish. 

Professor Walter Wheeler Cook of 
the University of Wisconsin Law School 
will join the faculty of the University of 
Chicago Law School in October. He 
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will give the university courses in evi- 
dence and criminal law and conduct part 
of the work in equity and contracts. 
Professor Cook has been a member of 
the University of Wisconsin faculty for 
four years. 

James Marvin Motley, assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy at Stanford 
since 1907, has resigned to take a similar 
position at Brown University, Rhode 
Island. He is a graduate of the William 
Jewell and Johns Hopkins universities. 

Professor Marvin D. Bisbee, for more 
than twenty years the librarian at Dart- 
mouth College, retires on the Carnegie 
endowment this fall and will go to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary to be in 
charge of work for which he has always 
had a liking and which he could not 
carry along on account of his many other 
duties at Dartmouth. 

Prof. Joseph Redlich of the university 
of Vienna, famous as an author of stand- 
ard books on English constitutional law 
and one of the leaders in the Austrian 
diet, will come to the United States in 
September, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the students of Harvard. 
Besides lecturing at Harvard Prof. Red- * 
lich will also visit Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins universi- 
ties. 

Rev. Dr. M. M. StefFens has been 
elected to the chair of didactic and po- 
lemic theology in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, to succeed the late 
Rev. G. H. Mubbink. Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Kolyn, of Grand Rapids, was unani- 
mously elected to fill Dr. Steffens's chair 
in historical theology. 

Frederick M. Hodge, professor of 
mathematics of Parsons College, Fair- 
field, Iowa, for the past two years, has 



tendered his resignation to the executive 
board of the college. Professor Hodge 
has accepted a similar position in Frank- 
lin University, Franklin, Ind., succeed- 
ing Rebecca J. Thompson, resigned. 

Rev. John F. Quirk, S. J-, has been 
named as vice-president of Georgetown 
University, to succeed Rev. John J. 
Fleming, S. J., who goes to Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. Father Quirk 
has been professor of philosophy at St, 
Joseph's College, Philadelphia, for some 
time. In 1897 and 1898 he was profes- 
sor of philosophy at Gonzaga College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Julius Dreher, formerly president 
of Roanoke College at Salem, Va., well 
known in educational circles and for 
several years consul at Tahiti, has been 
advanced two grades in the service and 
assigned to Port Antonio, Jamaica. This 
is worthy recognition of a faithful pub- 
lic servant. 

Dr. J. C. Brooks of New York City 
has accepted the appointment as^ head of 
the new department of insurance and 
statistics which has been created at 
Northwestern University and which will 
be operated in connection with the mathe- 
matics department and the department 
of banking during the next collegiate 
year. The new department has been 
created to satisfy the demand of insur- 
ance companies for competent clerks 
who will ultimatelyy be given the higher 
executive positions. 

At the last meeting of the trustees of 
the Indiana University Prof. Charles D. 
Campbell was elected associate profes- 
sor in music and authorized to establish 
a musical course. A lecture course to be 
given two hours a week will be devoted 
to the history of music and a one-hour 



SOME ANCIENT SCHOOL BOOKS 



By JOEL BENTON 



WERE the school books of father 
or grandfather brought to view 
to-day they would be found to 
be sadly out of date. Perhaps those who 
plead for the "good old curriculum" and 
the teaching methods of yesteryear forget 
that the world has made several turns 
since they "trudged unwillingly to 
school." Suppose we look through some 
of the old books and, with Joel Benton in 
the New York Worlds make a few com- 
parisons. 

The Webster Spelling Book and the 
Knglish Reader — the first one obsolescent 
and the last now nowhere used — have 
probably had the longest history of any, 
going through at least three full genera- 
tions. 

How familiar, after you pass the alpha- 
bet page, these lines appear to us : "Am 
I to go in? I am to go in." "She fed 
the old hen." "The hen was fed by her." 
"Ann can hem my cap." "She has a new 
fan." "Fire will bum wood and coal." 
"Coal and wood will make a fire." "Will 
you help me pin my frock ?" "The good 
girl may jump the rope." "Bakers bake 
bread and cakes." "I like to play in the 
shady grove." "Cider is made of ap- 
ples." "A tiger will kill and eat a man." 
"Ann can spin flax." "A shad can 
swim." "Cotton velvet is very soft to 
the feel." "We can burn oil in lamps." 
"Never pester the little boys." "I had 
some green com in July on a plate." 

The self-obviousness and simplicity of 
these sayings have now a distinct charm. 
But they were gauged, it must be remem- 
bered, for infantile minds not long gradu- 
ated from the cradle. Some changes in 



society have taken place since they were 
written. Ann cannot spin flax now, be- 
cause that crop has lost its prevalence, 
and we no longer bum fish oil, but use, 
where gas and electricity are not in hand, 
John D. Rockefeller's product. A shad 
can still swim, but he now does his loco- 
motion with rare and rarer frequency — 
and very soon will not do it at all unless 
we quit the filthy and criminal pollution 
of our streams and waterways. 

"Lindley Murray's English Reader" 
was held to be excellent in its day. But 
it was overwhelmingly serious and 
solemn, and was so advanced that many 
of the younger pupils who used it had 
to wait for years to have all its meaning 
made clear to them. Murray was not 
only a stem Quaker, but he seems to 
have been a man who could not smile 
even. To him a laugh was a levity, and 
in one of the editions of his reader he 
apologized in a foot-note for a few sen- 
tences in which he thought there was 
something playfully said. No one, how- 
ever, discovered this. On one page, in 
speaking of Niagara Falls — an idea 
which he might have found in Gold- 
smith's "Animated Nature" — he an- 
nounces its height and grandeur, but slips 
immediately into an untmth and anti- 
climax by saying that in spite of its vast- 
ness "it is said that the Indians have 
sometimes passed down it in their canoes 
in safety." 

Of arithmetics there are no end. Pike's 
was a big octavo, and began its career 
in the eighteenth century. It was really 
a whole compendium of mathematics. 
DaboU's perhaps is now the best remem- 
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bered of the multiplied kinds. Colbum's 
was noted, the Smith's began almost in 
the cradle by asking the kindergartner, 
"How many little fingers have you on 
your right hand?" And "How many on 
your left hand?" Nathan Daboll was a 
bom mathematician and his problems 
were no easy nuts to crack, as a great 
number of the book's patrons still re- 
member. Like many school books, it was 
bound in full leather, while "Webster's 
Spelling Book" had usually blue-papered 
board covers backed by red cloth, which 
became almost a trade-mark. Daboll 
called his book "The Schoolmaster's As- 
sistant," with the addition of "The Prac- 
tical Accountant, or Farmers' and Me- 
chanics' Best Method of Bookkeeping." 
The latter departments were furnished 
by Samuel Green. 

Jacob Willett's arithmetic was the 
product of a Quaker teacher, who also 
made a geography and other works. The 
arithmetic had great favor and was con- 
sidered easier than Daboll's. Nearly all 
the old arithmetics put their problems 
usually in terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence, down to about 1850. In Willetts's 
Arithmetic no one will forget who has 
studied it this example : 

When first the marriage knot was tied 

Between my wife and me, 
My age was to that of my bride 

As three times three to three; 

But now when ten and half ten years 

We man and wife have been. 
Her age to mine exactly bears 

As eight is to sixteen. 

Now tell, I pray, from what I've said. 
What were our ages when we wed? 

Ans. — Thy age when married must have been 
Just forty-five, thy wife's fifteen. 

This was not exactly a case of De- 
cember and May, but it was pretty nearly 
one of September and the latter month, 
bringing goldenrod and lilacs together. 
Willetts helped Goold Brown on his 
grammar and was the head of a noted 
school to the working end of his life. 
One of his assistant teachers, Augustus 



R. McCord, revised "Willetts's Arithme- 
tic" in the middle of the last centur}', 
putting it also in boards instead of leath- 
er. Willetts's school books and many 
others bore this alliterative imprint: 
"Printed and Published by Paraclete 
Potter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y." This Pot- 
ter was a brother of the older bishops of 
that name. 

Not every one knows that there was a 
sequel to "Webster's Spelling Book" 
made by his son, W. G. Webster, and a 
motto in it, under the portrait of Noah 
Webster, reads thus : "Who taught mil- 
lions to read, but none to sin." Nothing 
can better give the spirit in which the 
old school books were written, for they 
were nearly all hortatory and didactic, 
even when, they dealt with figures chiefly. 

There were in vogue, as geographies, 
Morse's, Smith's and OIney's among oth- 
ers. But very early in the nineteenth 
century there was a huge geography by 
an elder Morse which contained remark- 
ably frank matter, and some relating to 
the social customs of certain nations that 
modem taste would distinctly frown 
upon. It is a curious fact in reference to 
the old geography maps — those made in 
the early part of the last century — that 
they populated by definite town marks 
and described with mountains, lakes and 
rivers the most unknown parts of the 
interior of Africa. 

Had the schoolbooks of seventy-five 
or a hundred years ago been perfect 
books they could not have remained so, 
for new authorship, new ideas and a dif- 
ferent perspective in all fields of thought 
have necessarily dismissed them. But 
they did more than promote the three 
R»s — "reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic"; 
they opened an imaginative and spiritual 
outlook into the world that made the 
common and district schools great nour- 
ishers of character and genius. 
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WHEN Booker T. Washington de- 
livered an address last month 
before the Colored Business 
Men's League, taking as his text: "To 
him that hath shall be given," he might 
or he might not have known the forcible 
application of it that was in reserve for 
the institution that his labors have made 
famous. In the course of his remarks 
he warned his hearers against the am- 
bition to acquire wealth by short cuts, 
and said he was always glad that 
Tuskegee was started in a hencoop. Now 
by the death of Mrs. Flora L. Dotger, at 
East Orange, N. J., yesterday, the Ins- 
titute falls heir to an estate the value of 
•which has been estimated at a million 
dollars. A million dollars has been the 
simi at which the desired endowment 
for larger service has for some years 
been put by Dr. Washington and the 
trustees, and a portion of this has already 
been raised ; but there is no danger that 
any excess of the amount will be wasted. 

This bequest represents a million dol- 
lars' worth of confidence in one man, 
a compliment that has perhaps been paid 
to no other along educational lines in this 
generation. Princeton and other insti- 
tutions have been fortunate the past 
year in large reinforcement of their re- 
sources, but these benefits were attracted 
because they were institutions of long- 
standing and large prestige. In the pres- 
ent case the princely sum is a testimonial 
to the service of a single individual. 

A campaign is being made to increase 
the endowment fund of Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio. The effort is to secure 
$50,000, of which Andrew Carnegie has 
promised to pay $12,500 if $37,500 is 
raised by the college. Dr. C. I. Brown, 
president, reports that but a few thou- 
sand dollars remain to be secured. The 



endowment has been increased during 
the past five years from $41,000 to $60,- 
000. A mortgage of $7,000 has also been 
paid. Within the past five years $12,000 
has been raised in addition to the regu- 
lar income. 

The University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., has recently received two 
important gifts. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
given his promise that he would contrib- 
ute $50,000 to the university, the promise 
being unconditional. This contribution 
was made through Bishop Gailor. An- 
drew Carnegie has agreed to give $60,- 
000, if the university would secure sub- 
scriptions so as to free itself from debt. 
To this end a canvass has been made 
among the alumni and over $100,000 
turned over to the trustees. St. Luke's 
chapel, which was started several years 
ago and the completion deferred through 
lack of funds, will now, no doubt, be 
completed. The chapel is being built of 
the pink Sewanee sandstone and the plans 
call for one of the most beautiful and 
unique church edifices in the south. 

The University of Colorado has pur- 
chased a new athletic field of about 
twelve acres. The late Winfield S. Strat- 
ton, of Colorado Springs, gave the uni- 
versity money which was put to this use. 
The field will be known as "Stratton 
Field" and will be used when the present 
athletic field is needed for buildings. 

Announcement was made last month 
by the board of trustees of the JeflFerson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, that 
Daniel Baugh, one of the members of the 
board, had purchased and presented to 
the institution the building for many 
years occupied by the Pcnnsylania Dental 
School. The building is three stories 
high, and has two commodious lecture 
rooms and three floors, each 45 by 125 
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feet, which are especially adapted to use 
as laboratories. The building immedi- 
ately contiguous to the new Jefferson 
Hospital, that has been used for teach- 
ing underclasses, can now be utilized for 
clinical laboratories, readily accessible 
from the large dispensaries and com- 
modious wards, and will be devoted 
to the instruction of advanced students 
in the junior and senior years. The 
present plan of laboratory re-arrange- 
ment provides for shifting some of the 
laboratories not used in clinical teaching 
to the new building, transferring others 
to the space vacated, and rendering avail- 
able facilities for the best clinical labo- 
ratory work. 

Fire early in the morning of August 
4th caused the destruction of the Mena- 
Hendrix College building, at Mena, Ark. 
The flames were discovered about 6 
o'clock and it was not long until the 
building, which was unoccupied, was a 
mass of ruins. The fire department was 
helpless as the building was outside the 
fire limits. The dormitory of the school, 
which was located about 100 feet away, 
was not damaged. Preparation had been 
made for the opening of the school this 
fall. It is said that a new building will 
be secured at once and be open in time 
for the anticipated fall term. 

The Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Free Masons of Oklahoma are to estab- 
lish an industrial school, where the chil- 
dren of every nationality and creed may 
be taught practical arts and trades. The 
school will be located at Darlington, Ok- 
lahoma, the Masons having purchased 
the land and buildings formerly occupied 
by the Government Indian School for 
$76,000. The tract comprises 632 acres 
and is improved with ninety-four build- 
ings. When the Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
scliools were combined, the land and 
buildings occupied by the former were 
deserted. Primarily, the project will pro- 
vide a permanent home for the grand 
lodge and a refuge and training school 
for Masonic orphans, but any who desire 
to enter their children to receive the ad- 
vantages of instruction in the manual 
arts and industrial pursuits will be able 



to do so upon the payment of a small 
tuition. 

St. Xavier's Hall, the new St. John's 
College building at Danvers, Mass., 
erectai at a cost of about $150,000 and 
calculated to accommodate several hun- 
dred additional students, was dedicated 
last month in the presence of a large 
crowd. The building was blessed by 
Archbishop William H. O'Connell, after 
which exercises were held on the spaci- 
ous lawn. Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, of 
Boston, was one of the speakers. 

Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, 
has donated to the Appomattox Agricul- 
tural School for the Tenth Congressional 
District of Virginia, the sum of $2,000. 
This school has been established and is 
supported both by county and state aid. 
Two hundred and fifty pupils have been 
enrolled and agricultural studies are the 
principal ones. Principal Lindsay Craw- 
ley is in charge, having come from a 
similar school in Georgia. 

The Bethesda Industrial College, col- 
ored, of Columbus, O., is to be moved 
to Lexington, Ky., this fall and enlarged 
so as to accommodate 1,000 students, ac- 
cording to the plans of the management 
Several millionaire northern philan- 
thropists are said to be interested in the 
enterprise. Prof. O. L. Murphy is the 
president oif the institution. 

Mr. R. J. Mitchell, who recently died, 
left Eureka College, Eureka, 111., '$5,000 
on the endowment fund. Mr. Mitchell 
has given small amounts from time to 
time to Eureka College. About three 
years ago he made his will, leaving 
$5,000 to help keep up the work after 
his departure. 

President Aikens, of Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., received 
recently a copy of the will of General 
John P. S. Gobin, of Lebanon, wherein 
$25,000 was bequeathed to the univer- 
sity to be used in the education of young 
men for the Lutheran ministry. 

The American University, Washinsf- 
ton, D. C, is to receive a bequest by will 
of $10,000 from Mrs. Jane Gibson, of 
Richmond, Ind. Information r^;arding 
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the bequest was received by Dr. Albert 
Osborne, registrar of the university, in 
a letter from the pastor of the church 
at Richmond, Ind., of which Mrs. Gib- 
son was a member. She had been a 
patron of the university since its incep- 
tion, and among the gifts made in her 
lifetime was a large farm worth several 
thousand dollars. It is the aim of the 
American Methodists to make the uni- 
versity a great center of learning. There 
are now two marble buildings completed, 
which are handsome specimens of col- 
legiate architecture. Another building, 
the McKinley Memorial Hall, or admin- 
istration building, is nearing completion. 

The rehabilitation of the University 
of Cincinnati, which is to be enlarged and 
broadened in its scope and function, is 
going on, and rapid progress is being 
made on the new engineering building, 
which will cost $240,000. The building 
will be 260 by 135 feet. It will have a 
rear addition, 40 by 223 feet. Within 
this large structure, the main portion of 
which will be three stories high, with 
basement, will be housed a complete 
equipment for engineering topics, on the 
upper floors, and a complete equipment 
of faculty and study rooms and students' 
rooms. The exterior of the building will 
be of red pressed brick. On the front 
elevation will stand a group of the larg- 
est columns ever erected in Cincinnati. 
The columns will be 45 feet high and five 
feet in diameter. 

Dr. E. G. Patton, who subscribed $25,- 
000 toward the bonus for the removal 
of Southwestern University from 
Georgetown, Texas, to Dallas, has with- 
drawn the subscription, and it Is ascer- 
tained that seventy-five of the 125 acres 
of land donated for the site have been 
sold to other parties. These cancella- 
tions, it is stated, have practically killed 
the proposition for the removal of the 
institution. 

By the death of Mrs. Flora L. Dotger, 
who died at her home in South Orange, 
N. J., last month, the bulk of her estate, 
estimated to be worth $1,000,000, will go 
to Tuskegee Institute, of which Booker 



T. Washington is the head. Mrs. Dotger 
was the widow of Andrew T. Dodger, 
who died Dec. 30, 1905. His estate was 
then said to be worth $994,932, much of 
it in New York real estate. His will 
directed that his widow should have a 
life interest in his estate, of which ap- 
proximately two-thirds should finally ac- 
crue to Tuskegee. The exact amount 
was then estimated as $665,000. Mr. 
Dotger never visited Tuskegee, although 
he was always interested in the education 
of negroes. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1841 and retired more than thirty 
years ago from the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Through imperial decree in China, 
English has been made the official lan- 
guage for scientific and technical educa- 
tion, and its study has been made com- 
pulsory in all provincial scientific and 
technical high schools, upon recommen- 
dation of the board of education. 

Dr. Borden Parker Bowne among his 
last services to the world, shortly before 
he died, prepared a beautifully worded 
Latin diploma of doctor of laws for Miss 
Helen Miller Gould. This degree Has 
been conferred upon Miss Gould by the 
trustees of the American College for 
Girls, at Constantinople, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, for 
her broad and far-reaching philanthro- 
pies. 

Mrs. Annie K. Goddard James, of 
Washington, D. C, has recently conveyed 
a parcel of land to the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College of College Park, Md., 
as a memorial to her brother, the late 
James Douglas Goddard, who died Aug- 
ust 9, 1909. 

President McMaster, of Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio, has received 
from Mr. W. C. Lanbom, the gift of his 
valuable farm lying in the suburbs of Al- 
liance, to be used in the erection of a 
Science Hall for Mount Union College, 
to be named in memory of Mr. Lanbom's 
wife. Work on the new building will be 
commenced sometime during the present 
year. 
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Articles of incorporation of the Notre 
Dame Academy, of Frederick County, 
Maryland, have been filed. The academy 
is incorporated for the religious, moral, 
literary and scientific education of youth. 
The academy is to be located at Liberty- 
town. 

A normal and industrial school, main- 
tained by an international fraternal or- 
ganization, is the newest idea in educa- 
tional activity. Such a school for both 
sexes will be founded at Muncie, Ind., by 
the Loyal Order of Moose of the World, 
whose twenty-second annual convention 
was held in Baltimore last month, with 
about fifteen hundred delegates in attend- 
ance from all parts of the country. The 
convention adopted a resolution accepting 
the offer of the trustees of the East In- 
diana Normal School at Muncie, Ind., to 
give the order the entire plant valued 
at over $100,000. The school will be for 
the children of Moose members and a 
course of industrial and business train- 
ing and normal school study covering a 
period of six years is planned. The ex- 
pense of conducting the school will be 
met by a yearly assessment of ten cents 
from each member of the order, and the 
revenue from a printing establishment in 
the school. Reports of officers showed 
a membership of 81,000, and a reserve 
fund to the credit of the supreme lodge 
of $123,000. 

The British Medical Association has 
given the warning that schoolboys who 
take part in athletic exercises should not 
begin to exercise until at least an hour 
after meals. The association also urges 
the medical examination of all boys who 
take part in the games, and the careful 
grouping of boys in the long-distance 
runs according to their physical fitness. 

Governor Hadley has recognized the 
efficiency of the college of agriculture of 
the University of Missouri by placing in 
its charge all the charitable institutions 
and the county farms of the State. There 
are 114 cpunty farms and 25 institutions. 
It is the plan to send inspectors around 



regularly. These inspectors will make 
reports to Dean Mum ford and in this 
way the farms will be managed by the 
college of agriculture. 

The Seventy-sixth Convocation of the 
University of Chicago will be held on 
September 2, at which Professor Roscoe 
Pound will be the orator, the subject of 
his address being, "The Law and the 
People." The ocasion will mark the 
severing of Professor Pound's relations 
with the university, he having accepted 
the appointment of Professor of Law at 
Harvard University. 

In order to secure better ventilation in 
the Chicago public schools, a trial is to be 
given a plan to "flush" the school-rooms 
with fresh air three times a day. Teach- 
ers are to be permitted to open all the 
windows of their rooms in the middle of 
the morning session, at noon and in the 
middle of the afternoon, at any time of 
the year. Heretofore they have been pro- 
hiliited from opening the windows while 
the mechanical ventilating apparatus was 
working. 

The local school board of the town of 
Bridgeport, Pa., having suspended the 
reading of the Bible in the local public 
schools, the matter became an issue in 
school election. By a marked majority, 
the people voted into power a board 
pledged to reinstate the Bible, and the 
decree of the former board was promptly 
repealed. 

• The Georgia legislature failed to pass 
at the present session the compulsory 
education bill. The bill has been one of 
the most important features of the ses- 
sion. Its advocates claim that there are 
20,000 children of school age in Georgia 
who can neither read nor write. A 
movement to keep the measure before 
future legislatures until it becomes a law 
has been started. 

The International Congress on Educa- 
tion, held in Brussels last month, adopted 
a resolution favoring making physical in- 
struction compulsory in all public and 
private schools. 
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THE decease of Professor Wil- 
liam James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who died unexpectedly 
at his summer home in the White 
mountains on August 26th, is the ex- 
tinction of one of the most brilliant 
lights of American learning. A scien- 
tist, a scholar, a vrriter, a teacher, a 
sturdy exponent of old ideas, and a 
fearless promulgator of new theories, 
it was his heritage to combine in a sin- 
gle mind and personality the nearsight 
of the practical man and the farsight 
of the mystic. For his studies in gen- 
eral philosophy and in the field of psy- 
chology Professor James was known 
as well in foreign countries as in this. 
He was bom in New York City, Janu- 
ary 11, 1842, the son of Rev. Henry 
James, a Swedenborgian minister. His 
early education was in private schools 
and from tutors; he entered the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard 
University in 1861 and studied there 
for two years. He did not take his 
bachelor's degree, but a few years 
later entered the Harvard Medical 
School, whence he was graduated in 
1870. He received the honorary degree 
of Ph. D. and Litt. D. from Padua in 
1893, LL. D. from Princeton in 1896, 
from Edinburgh in 1902 and from Har- 
vard in 1905. 

From 1872 until 1880 he was an in- 
structor at Harvard in comparative 
anatomy and physiology; from 1880 
until 1885 assistant professor of phil- 
osophy; from 1885 until he retired in 
1907 he held a full professorship in 
the department of philosophy at Har- 
vard, and gave particular attention to 
instruction in the elements of psychology. 
In addition to his work at Harvard, 
William James was GiflFord lecturer 
on natural religion at the University 



of Edinburgh from 1899 until 1901. He 
was also a corresponding member de 
L'Institut, Paris, of the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences and a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. When, on his retirement from 
active teaching, he received a Carne- 
gie pension, he hoped to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the completion 
of several philosophical works. 

It is probable that in late years Pro- 
fessor James's most striking stand was 
that in favor of pragmatic philosophy 
— that sort of science which insists on 
the correlation of philosophy to real 
life. This scheme of application seems 
to be a method not to teach what the 
truth is, but how it may be recognized. 
To make his scheme intelligible to 
men and women, Professor James gave 
lectures in Boston and later at Colum- 
bia University, publishing them finally 
in book form under the title "Pragma- 
tism, A New Name for Some Old 
Ways of Thinking." The book has 
been greatly misunderstood and fre- 
quently wilfully misinterpreted. In a 
general way, it may be said that his 
suggested method was a protest 
against the dogmatism, absolutism and 
fatalism of the Orthodox Hegelian 
philosophy prevailing a decade ago at 
Oxford. His first book to announce 
his pragmatic theories was published 
in 1897 under the title, "The Will to 
Believe and Other Essays." 

Professor James was always a pop- 
ular man with his students, and at the 
time of his retirement the men in his 
largest course presented him with a 
loving cup and expressed in other 
ways their deep regard for him, both 
as a man and a teacher. To quote 
from editorial comment in the Boston 
Transcript : 
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"It was William James's good for- 
tune to be something more than a 
mere unimaginative scientist, some- 
thing more than the mere dry-as-dust 
teacher who is content to rely wholly 
upon the book of the past. He was 
least of all the pedagogue as he sat 
behind his desk and talked to the 
many thousand Harvard students that 
confronted him from year to year. His 
courses in psychology were confer- 
ences rather than lectures, and he 
never failed to seek to bring out the 
ideas of his pupils, and to stimulate 
them to original thought. For many 
years a leader in the field of psych- 
ical research, he was keenly aware of 
the distrust in which the cult was held 
by the vast majority of his fellow- 
workers in psychology, and therefore 
while he never hesitated to make man- 
ifest his own interest, and to open to 
the curious mind some of the myster- 
ious wonders that he was striving to 
unfold, he always made such excur- 
sions a pleasant interlude in the midst 
of more positively serious things. 
Spirit manifestations were his hobby, 
and he asked no one to join him 
against his will. But with his advent 
as the apostle of pragmatism came a 
philosophical work that all should 
know and understand, and to a dis- 
semination of his theories he gave up 
the last years of his life. 

"It is perhaps unfortunate that to 
the world at large he is known almost 
exclusively for his advocacy of psy- 
chical research and pragmatism. These 
were by no means his exclusive con- 
tributions to the pursuit of philosophy. 
He was an acute student and teacher 
of many phases of a wide subject; he 
could preside over a laboratory dem- 
onstration with a skill that revealed 
his training in medical science. Among 
his books are manuals of psychology 
that are accepted as standards for 
schools, academies and colleges 
throughout the country, while at the 
same time he was no less at home in 
the analyzing and teaching of certain 
principles of religious experience. \o 



say that William James was a many- 
sided man is far short of the truth. He 
was broad and varied in his ideas and 
his ideals, and many a Harvard stu- 
dent will readily acknowledge an un- 
bounded indebtedness to him, not 
merely for the knowledge acquired 
through his instruction, but for the 
view of life and the purpose of knowl- 
edge given him under such inspiration. 
Although his fame will doubtless rest 
upon his published work and his phil- 
osophical theories as they are pro- 
pounded in print, his greater and more 
lasting influence will be most domi- 
nant with those who have known and 
studied with him. His personality 
gave added impetus to his teachings. 
To be a scholar is something to be 
desired, but it is something more to 
have been such a teacher as was Wil- 
liam James." 

David Lee Maulsby, professor of 
English literature and oratory in Tufts 
College, died last month, at his home 
in West Somerville, from illness which 
dated from last December. In Febru- 
ary he ceased to conduct classes, but 
gave some assistance in the English 
department until June in his effort to 
help in student activities. 

David Lee Maulsby was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30, 1859. His ed- 
ucation was gained largely through his 
own efforts. As a boy of twelve he 
completed his grammar school educa- 
tion and entered the Baltimore High 
School, but left at the beginning of 
his junior year, to enter business. For 
the next six years he was* employed 
as clerk and bookkeeper in a Balti- 
more business house. In the fall of 
1879 he entered Tufts Divinity School 
and studied two years for the minis- 
try and spent one summer vacation in 
preaching. Before the beginning of 
his junior year he had decided that 
the ministry was not his vocation, and 
he left the theological school to return 
to business. 

Later, determining to fit himself for 
entrance to the College of Arts and 
Letters, his preparation was accom- 
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shed in two years and in the fall of 
^3, Avhen he was twenty-four years 
I, he entered Tufts as a freshman, 
i was a brilliant student from the 
St. "While in college he was presi- 
nt of his class, president of the 
athetican Society and editor-in-chief 
the Tuftonian. He won the Latin 
ose prize, several rhetorical prizes, 
e Goddard oration prize and was 
ass poet in the graduation exercises, 
e joined the Kappa Chapter of Zeta 
si in his freshman year. 
Upon graduation he was offered the 
rincipalship of Goddard Seminary, 
larre, Vt. This position he held un- 
1 March, 1891, when he was called to 
tie chair of English literature and ora- 
Dry at Tufts. In 1892 Professor 
ilaulsby received the master's degree 
rom Tufts and in 1898 an A. M. from 
iarvard. He has held various college 
)ffices outside his professorship and 
rom 1892 to 1895 was custodian of 
:he faculty records, first as clerk and 
:hen as secretary. He has been editor 
of the Tufts College Graduate since its 
foundation. 

At various times Professor Maulsby 
has contributed verse and prose to 
magazines. He was the author of the 
words of the three most popular Tufts 
songs, "Dear Alma Mater," "Brown 
and Blue," and "Forward, Tufts." He 
also had written verse for and direct- 
ed the production of various memorial 
celebrations, including the "Dedica- 
tion of the Bell." 

Rev. Charles Harris Hayes, D. D., 
professor of Christian Apologetics in 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York City, died on August 17th 
at his home in Madison, N. Y. He 
had been ill only six days. Dr. Hayes 
>yas regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger theologians of 
New York. 

He was born in Newark on Sept. 1, 
1868. His father was Charles Hayes 
and his mother Caroline Rosamund. 
The son received his early education 
in Newark and entered Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1886. After graduating and 



finishing his post-graduate work he 
entered the General Theological Semi- 
nary, and took subsequent courses in 
Berlin and Halle, Germany, and at Ox- 
ford, England. He was ordained a 
deacon in the Episcopal church in 
1894 ; ordained to the ministry in 1896, 
and made assistant minister at St. 
Mark's Pro-Cathedral in Washington, 
D. C, officiating there four years. 
Then he was chaplain to the bishop of 
Maine, and became associate professor 
of philosophy at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Since 1902 he had been 
a professor of Evidence and Christian 
Apologetics in the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Among his publications are "Bible 
Lessons on the Creed," and "Bible 
Lessons on Christian Duty." Dr. 
Hayes was a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of New 
Jersey, was chaplain of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity, and a member of the 
Columbia University Club. 

Professor Samuel Ross Winans, 
dean of Princeton University from 1899 
to 1903, died at his home in Prince- 
ton on July 26th, after a three weeks' 
illness. 

He had been actively connected 
with the Princeton faculty since 1878 
and at the time of his death was pro- 
fessor of Greek and irfstructor of Sans- 
krit. 

Samuel Ross Winans was born at 
Lyons Farms, near Elizabeth, N. J., 
March 1, 1855. He was of Scotch an- 
cestry. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton in the class of 1874, and delivered the 
Greek salutatory at the commencement. 
Prof. Winans won the mental science 
fellowship and remained one year in 
Princeton, taking a post-graduate course 
in Greek philosophy. During the fol- 
lowing year he taught the classics and 
preparatory school. From 1876 to 1881 
he was tutor in Greek in Princeton ; from 
1881 to 1884, assistant professor in the 
same department, and from 1884 until 
January, 1899, the full professor. 

In 1882 Princeton conferred upon him 
trie degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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During 1884, Prof. Winans made re- 
search in his own department in the 
German universities. He was the author 
of several well-known Greek text-books. 
As a member of the faculty he was for 
several years chairman of the committee 
which oversees the scholarship of the stu- 
dents ; and for about twenty years was a 
member of the committee in charge of 
college order. 

On January 20, 1899, Prof. Winans 
was elected dean of Princeton to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dean 
Murray. In 1903 Prof. Winans resigned 
to become head of the Greek department. 

Mother Onahan, distinguished as a re- 
ligious teacher throughout the United 
States, died suddenly on August 16, at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, near Detroit, Mich. Hun- 
dreds of women in the larger cities who 
came under the influence of Mother 
Onahan in their early lives will be grieved 
to learn of her death. Among the pupils 
who studied under Mother Onahan were 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sullivan, the well-known writer. 
Mother Onahan was more than 60 years 
old, and had spent thirty-six years of 
her life as a religious instructor of the 
Sacred Heart, her activities embracing 
the circuit of the western convents. She 
held the positions of "mistress of stud- 
ies" and *'mistress of superior classes," 
positions always intrusted to women of 
broad literary knowledge. She taught 
in Manhattanville, New York ; at Eden 
Hall, Philadelphia; at the Academy of 
the Sacred Heart in Chicago, at St. 
Louis, Denver, Colo., and at the Grosse 
Pointe Farms. She was "mistress of 
studies" at the Chicago convent In 1890, 
going to Omaha from this city. For 
some time her health has been impaired, 
but her death was entirely unexpected. 

Rev. Charles Stewart, D. D., professor 
of Old Testament theology, and at one 
time dean of the faculty of theology at 
Mount Allison University, a Methodist 
institution, died August 24th at SackviUe, 
N. B. He had been ill for a long time. 



Dr. Stewart was bom at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and moved to Canada in 1952. 

Professor E. Stone Wiggins, famous 
in Canada between 1870 and 1890 as a 
weather prophet, died August 14 at Otta- 
wa, Ont. He was seventy-one years old 
and was born in New Brunswick, Can., 
in 1839. His ancestor. Captain Thomas 
Wiggins, was sent over in 1630 to act as 
governor of one of the Massachusetts 
colonies. A great uncle, Stephen Wig- 
gins, a St. John, N. B., millionaire, found- 
ed the Wiggins Male Orphan Institution 
of St. John. 

Mrs. Sarah Black, the widow of Wil- 
liam D. Black, a resident of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., and head of the Ingleside 
School, a preparatory institution for 
young women, died in Paris on August 
12. Mrs. Black was making a tour 
abroad with her adopted daughter. Miss 
Marion Gaylord. She was at]^ut seventy 
years of age, and was bom in New Mil- 
ford, the daughter of David C. Sanford, 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, and Emily (Bull) Sanford. She 
was educated at the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, in Brooklyn, N. Y. On Jan. 
12, 1871, she was married at New Mil- 
ford to William D. Black of New York 
city, who died in 1889. Mrs. Black was 
prominent as an Episcopalian. Since 
1892 she had been interested as a patron- 
ess in the Ingleside School. 

Professor H. G. Squires, who at the 
age of seventy-six died of pneumonia at 
Cheswick, near Pittsburg, Pa., on Au- 
gust 5th, was for a quarter of a century 
a school principal and was author of 
many arithmetics as well as inventor of 
the first school desk ink well. 

Charles Barton Hill, former assistant 
professor at the Lick observatory on 
Mount Hamilton and a member of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, died at his home in San Francisco 
on August 26th. He was forty-seven 
years of age. 

Captain Ephraim Rezeau Cook, who 
served for forty-five years as co-opera- 
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tive meteorological observer in Trenton, 
N. J., died August 8th at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years. He was first connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, was afterward transferred 
to the Signal Service and then to the 
New Jersey Weather Service Depart- 
ment. In 1861 he was commissioned 
captain of the Wolverton Infantry, Fifth 
Regiment, Mercer Brigade, of New Jer- 
sey, and served three years before be- 
ing disqualified for regular service by an 
injury to his right hand. For twelve 
years he served as a trustee of the New 
Jersey State Home for Girls. 

Ralph Barlow Pope, professor of his- 
tory at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., died August 8 in Toronto, Cana- 
da. He was there on his vacation. Pro- 
fessor Pope went to Rutgers College last 
spring to take the chair of history, whicfi 
was left vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. L. Stevenson. Professor 
Pope was about thirty-two years old. 

Rev. William A. P. Willard of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who died at his home Au- 
gust 14th after a long illness, was seven- 
ty-eight years old. He was bom in Ster- 
ling, Nov. 27, 1831, and attended Leices- 
ter Academy and Amherst and Harvard 
colleges. He was a teacher, a superin- 
tendent of schools and a Unitarian 
clergyman, and was also engaged in pro- 
fessional and educational work for more 
than fifty years. 

Dr. J, J. Rucker, for fifty-three years 
professor of mathematics at Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Ky., died at his 
home in that city on August 22nd. 

Dr. Charles H. Shaw, professor of bi- 
ology, was drowned August 8th in Kin- 
basket lake, near Revelstoke, British Col- 
umbia. Dr. Shaw was conducting a 



botanical expedition through Canada and 
had been absent from Philadelphia since 
early in June. He was about 40 years 
old and was bom in Delaware, O., re- 
ceiving his education in that state. 

David Ranken, Jr., a millionaire phil- 
anthropist of St. Louis, died August 
18th at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Ranken 
was the founder of the David Ranken, 
Jr., School of Mechanical Trades,^ St. 
Louis, which he endowed with all of his 
fortune, saving only $250 a month for. 
himself. The aged philanthropist went 
to Atlantic City early in the month, suf- 
fering from a general breakdown, but his 
seventy-four years proved too much of a 
handicap and although he rallied for a 
while Mr. Ranken gradually failed. Just 
before leaving St. Louis for Atlantic City 
Mr. Ranken gave $3,000,000 to the school 
of which he was the founder. For the 
rest of his natural life, he declared, he 
had to be contented with a meagre $3,000 
each year, or $8 a day. He regretted the 
publicity attending his gift. His aim in 
founding the trades school was to make 
good bricklayers, good plumbers, cabinet- 
makers, glaziers, iron moulders, shoe- 
makers, • and to give them a chance to 
learn these particular trades at a high- 
class fountain. 

Paul Mantegazza, the famous anthro- 
pologist, died last month at Spezia, 
Italy. He was born in 1831. He was 
professor of pathology at the University 
of Pavia and afterward professor of an- 
thropology at Florence. He founded 
the first anthropological museum in Italy. 
Among his publications which have been 
translated in English are '^Physiognomy 
and Expression," "The Art of Taking a 
Wife," "The Art of Choosing a Hus- 
band," "The Tartuffian Age" and "Leg- 
ends of Flowers." 
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IN building new dormitories at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, the West Point idea as to 
barracks is to be followed in general, but 
it will be upon a plan better suited to the 
climatic conditions of Texas. In a college 
that is absolutely under military discipline 
it is necessary for the better control of 
the students to have as little communica- 
tion between those living in the same 
building, as it is possible to limit. There- 
fore, in order that the study hour may 
be of benefit, but two students are in a 
room, experience teaching that while two 
boys can study well together, three boys 
will precipitate a frolic. To keep up the 
study work, there are but two boys in a 
room at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College ; there are rules against students 
visiting each other during study and 
there are sentinels to enforce this rule. 
At West Point, the barracks are con- 
structed four stories in height and each 
building is divided into sections of four 
stories each, walls in between ^reventmg 
communication between any two sections. 
In planning for the new dormitories at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas the West Point idea will be fol- 
lowed as to sections, but the division of 
the building is horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly. That is, it will have 
four floors to the dormitory, but there 
will be no opportunity for communication 
between the floors. 

The University of Omaha has let the 
contract for its first new building. It is 
a gymnasium building and will be erected 
on the university site, the old John I. 
Redick homestead, where the large 
dwelling house forms the original build- 
ing and has been highly adapted to class 



room work. The gymnasium will cover 
a ground space of 80x100 feet and will 
cost from $18,000 to $20,000. The base- 
ment will be of stone and the superstruc- 
ture of fine pressed brick. The base- 
ment will contain the baths and above 
there will be a rtmning track, balcony and 
all the equipment that goes with a first- 
class modem gymnasiimi. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, S. D., 
will have two new buildings by the time 
of the opening of the fall term of school 
A new girls' dormitory and the presi- 
dent's residence are the structures that 
are being raised, and both are of the 
very best brick construction. 

The Women's Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, will soon begin the erection of 
a new clinical amphitheater. The building 
is to be fireproof, of brick construction, 
with concrete floors and roof. It will 
be 35 by 40 feet and will extend 40 feet 
in height. The cost will be $17,500. 

Work on the new buildings at William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., started last 
month with the breaking of ground for 
the new $70,000 dormitory. It is hoped 
to have it completed by the New Year 
holidays. A little later work will begin 
on the -new $70,000 science building on 
the main hill south of Jewell Hall. 

Plans have been submitted for an addi- 
tion to the manual training department of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C 
The new building is to be 100 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. It will contain two 
stories and a basement. Work will be 
begun in a short time. The structure 
will be equipped with all modem facili- 
ties for manual training. 

The contract has been let for the crec- 
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lion of the new Knowles Hall at Rollins . 
Colleg'e, Winter Park, Fla., and the 
building is to be turned over to the col- 
lege on or before January 1, so that it 
will be ready for use when the students 
return from the holiday recess. Knowles 
Hall will replace the building of the same 
name which was destroyed by fire last 
December; it will, however, be much 
larger and better equipped than its pred- 
ecessor. The contract price for the 
erection of the building itself is approxi- 
mately $35,000, but it will cost, together 
with its furnishings, upwards of $40,000 ; 
of this amount Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
furnishes $25,000 and Mrs. F. B. 
Knowles, in honor of whose husband the 
first building ever erected on the Rollin 
campus was named, $10,000. It is 
planned to place the tablet bearing the 
name "Knowles Hall," which was built 
into the earlier structure, and which sur- 
vived the fire, upon the walls of the new 
building. The building will contain seven 
recitation rooms, three large laboratories, 
46 by 20 feet, for work in physics, chem- 
istry, biology and bacteriology, a private 
laboratory and an office for the head of 
the science department and numerous ap- 
paratus and storage rooms. It will liave 
both direct and alternating electric con- 
nections, gas machine, hoods and exhaust 
fans for removing fumes, and numerous 
other devices for up-to-date scientific in- 
struction and experiment. A large and 
handsomely finished room on the second 
floor, designed for use ultimately as a 
museum, will be used for the present as 
an auditorium. This will contain a stage 
and a $5,000 pipe organ, which has al- 
ready been purchased. Sliding glass par- 
titions will connect this auditorium with 
large rooms on each side so that its seat- 



ing capacity can be greatly increased on 
special occasions. The auditorium will 
be open to the roof, whose rafters will 
be exposed, and will be lighted with two 
large skylights. 

Work on the new Swazey Observatory 
for Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
now in process of construction, will be 
ready for dedication soon after the new 
school year opens in September. The 
observatory is the gift of Ambrose 
Swazey, of Cleveland, and when com- 
pleted will be one of the finest in the 
country. It is constructed entirely of 
white Vermont marble, and occupies a 
commanding position on College Hill. It 
will be equipped with the finest telescopes 
and astronomical instruments, both for 
the work of leaching and for individual 
research. It is entirely the gift of Mr. 
Swazey, one of the trustees of Denison 
University. Included in the equipment 
also are a transit, a chronograph and two 
Munich clocks for the measurement of 
sidereal time, besides other instruments. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Columbus College at Cham- 
berlain, Neb., it was decided to erect a 
new administration building in the near 
future. 

Plans have been adopted by the trus- 
tees of the State School for Deaf at Sul- 
phur, Okla., for the necessary buildings 
for that institution, to be built on the 
cottage plan. The plans include four 
twelve-room cottages to cost $12,000 
each, a $40,000 central school building 
and heating plant. Ultimately there will 
be twelve or fourteen buildings on the 
campus. The State Board of Affairs has 
advertised for bids for constructing the 
buildinc^s. 
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AGRICULTURAL 

Agricultural Awakening of the South, 
by Jay F. Durham (Progress). The won- 
derful work that has been done in the last 
six years in behalf of the producing millions 
of farmers in the south. 

A Wonderful Animal Farm, by Cleveland 
Moffet (Metropolitan). How Hagenbeck on 
his farm in Hamburg may succeed in produc- 
ing new kinds of animals just as Burbank is 
producing new species of flowers. 

Bonanzas of the Slogan, by Harold Sands 
(Canadian Magazine). How two prospectors 
discovered a boulder containing over $20,000 
in silver and lead. 

Cheating the Market' Basket, by William 
Inglis (Harper's Weekly, August 20). The 
amazing and elaborate system of short weights 
and false measures through which housewives 
have long been swindled. 

Economic Value of Wild Birds, by H. A. 
Crafts (Scientific American, August 27). The 
breeding of birds for the stocking of forests, 
and its effect upon the insect-pest evils. 

How TO Grow Mushrooms, by Kate A. 
Saint-Maur (Woman's Home Companion). 
One of a new series of articles which will 
appeal particularly to those who wish to en- 
gage in special lines of country industry. 

My Experience with a Field Sparrow 
Family, by L. W. Brownell (New England 
Magazine). An account of the ways and hab- 
its of these ground-breeding birds. 

The Effect of Tarred Roads upon Trees 
and Shrubs, by Fernand Honore (Scientific 
American, August 27). Some documents to 
demonstrate that the tarring of roads is dele- 
terious to the trees and shrubs. 

The Farm Boy Who Went Back, by H. 
Card (World's Work). How Johnny Wort- 
man fled from the drudgery of a mismanaged 
farm to the grinding toil of the big town and 
why such happiness attended his return to the 
soil. 

The Harvest — Its Place in the Nation's 
Health, by Fred W. Resslinger (Physical 
Culture). A discussion of America's annual 
harvest of cereal products, and its function in 
the health of the nation. 

The Human Side of Farming, by Elbert F. 



Baldwin (Outlook, August 27). About James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, and some 
of the work which is being done by his de- 
partment. 

The Ostrich — From Egg to Plume (Ben- 
zinger's Magazine). The raising and farm- 
ing of the domestic ostrich. 

Plowing with Dynamite, by C. B. Ed- 
wards (Technical World). How dynamite is 
used commercially for breaking land instead 
of by means of a turn plow. 

Windbreaks and Shelter-Belts, by M. 
Beverly Buchanan (World To-Day). Farm- 
ers, stock raisers and all persons interested in 
soil cultivation are vitally concerned in these 
safeguards against the devastating winds 
which visit all parts of the United States. 

ART 

Architecture of American (Colleges, by 
Montgomery Schuyler (Architectural Record). 
Dealing with the University of Pennsylvania, 
Girard, Haverford, Lehigh and Bryn Mawr 
Colleges. 

American Artists and Their Art, H, by 
William M. CThase (Woman's Home (Compan- 
ion). The second of Mr. Arthur Hoebcr's 
series of articles on American artists. 

The American Picture World, by Sada- 
kiohi Hartmann (Forum). Some prodigal- 
ity in picture buying by American financiers. 

Artistic Wax Work, by Monica Bastin 
(Scientific American, August 20). A novel 
description of mosaic making with sealing 
wax. 

Entrance Halls and Staircases, by Lilian 
Barton Wilson (Modern Priscilla). First of 
a series of articles on home decoration. 

The Field of Art, by William Walton 
(Scribner). Pertaining to contemporary 
architectural sculpture in color. 

The Gift qf a Great Art Collector to 
His Native City, by Burdette Crane Merck- 
lein and Ralph Reed Wolfe (New England 
Magazine). What J. Pierpont Morgan has 
done for Hartford's Art interests. 

Sketching in the Inferno, by Ernest Peix- 
otto (Scribner). How a wild and weird bit 
of California coast gave inspiration to some 
of this painter's finest work. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

An American School Girl in Germany, 
by Mary D. Hopkins (Atlantic Monthly). The 
experience of a fifteen-year-old American girl 
attending a German school. 

A Teacher's Talk to Teachers, by Lillie 
A. Williams. I — The First Thing a Teacher 
Should Do (Ladies' Home Journal). The first 
of a series of articles on teachers and their 
work, written by a teacher. 

Are the Colleges Doing Their Job? by 
Arthur W. Page (World's Work). Examples 
of good and bad teaching at Harvard and at 
Princeton and criticisms on the choosing of 
professors. 

Caring for the Health of the Bund, by 
Hartley M. Phelps (Physical Culture). It is 
a pathetic fact that it is necessary to teach 
the blind to play, for their lack of sight seems 
to stifle normal impulses in this direction. 

Educational Unity in the Pacific North- 
west, by A. W. Hendrick (Outlook, August 
20). A history of the development of educa- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest. 

Fighting Ignorance with Pictures, by 
Douglas Sutherland (World To-Day). How 
the Civic Federation of Chicago by aid of 
posters, post-cards, newspaper cuts and lan- 
tern slides impressed life-saving truths on 
thousands of mothers regarding the diet and 
care of babies. 

How I Run My School, by William K 
Watt (Ladies' Home Journal). A new de- 
parture in the education of public school chil- 
dren, written by the principal of the Graham 
Public School, Chicago. 

Is the American Girl Being Miseducated? 
by Anne Randolph (Ladies' Home Journal). 
A view that there is something radically wrong 
with our college woman's education. 

Patronizing Our Own Schools (Christian 
Standard). An address at Winona Lake by 
M. M. Davis. The articulation of the college 
with the home. 

Penny Lunches, by Emmeline Torrey (La 
FoUette's, August 27). How Boston is trying 
to prevent tuberculosis by feeding anaemic 
school children. 

The College Girl's Room, by Mary H. 
Northend (Woman's Home Companion). The 
average college girl's room of yesterday, and 
her reformation of today. 

The Girl Who Should Not Go to Col- 
lege, by Laura E. Lockwood (Ladies* Home 
Journal). The mistake which is made in 
sending many girls to college. 

The New York Public Library, by A. C. 
David (Architectural Record). One of the 
most important of the great American educa- 
tional institutions viewed from an architec- 
tural standpoint. 

The Settlement and the Public School, 
by Jane E. Robbins (Outlook, August 6). How 
the settlements and other organizations are 
urging upon the community the development 
of the public school as a civic center. 



School Teaching as a Trade, by Charles 
Winslow Hall (National). The writer goes 
back to 1630, when the first free school in 
America was established, and touches on many 
interesting phases of the work then begun. 

FINANCIAL 

A FiNANQAL Taee OF Two CiTiEs, by New- 
ton Marshall Hall (World's Work). A com- 
parison between Exeter, England, and Salem, 
Massachusetts, showing how much we have 
to learn about city government. 

Dollars and Display — The Earnings of 
Advertising Men, by Algernon Tassin (The 
Bookman). A comparison of the writers and 
illustrators with those of the advertising man- 
agers and solicitors. 

Federal Appropriations — ^Their Rapid In- 
crease, by Hon. James A. Tawney (Review of 
Reviews). The Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the * Sixty-first 
Congress gives the principal causes for the 
rapid increase in Federal appropriations, and 
some remedies as to how to check them. 

The City and the Public Utility Corpo- 
ration, by Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo 
(World To-Day). Taking street car fran- 
chises as his main theme, the writer appeals 
to citizens everywhere to become more famil- 
iar with their rights and powers. 

The Relation of Capital to Agriculture, 
by Milton Whitney (Review of Reviews). An 
interesting study and comparison of the finan- 
cial methods of our large commercial organi- 
zations with the unorganized and unbusiness- 
like methods employed in farming and agri- 
culture. 

HISTORICAL 

Citizens of Destiny, by Morgan Roberts 
(National). A comparison of the careers of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Julius Caesar. 

Historic Happenings on Boston Common, 
by Marion Florence Lansing (New England 
Magazine). An article dealing with the pa- 
geants of Revolutionary days. 

How Lincoln Won Pennsylvania, by 
George T. Ferris (Columbian). An interest- 
ing story of the martyr president published 
for the first time. 

Napoleon's Burial and Exhumation, » by 
A. H. U. Colquhoun (Canadian Magazine). 
Reminiscences of a gentleman who was born 
in St. Helena and who witnessed both cere- 
monies. 

Naples and the Lotto, by Marie Van Vorst 
(Harper's). A novel view of this charming 
Italian 'seaport, showing how the life and 
hopes of the common people center in the na- 
tional lottery system. 

Some War-Time Recollections, by William 
Dandridge Turner (American). The story of 
a Confederate officer who was at first one of 
those in charge of and later a captive in Libby 
prison. 

The First Washington, by J. Siminson 
Maguire (National). Early history of the Na- 
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tional capitol and its position today as a cen- 
ter of influence and education. 

The Home Life of Grant, by Col. W. H. 
Crook (Saturday Evening Post, August 20). 
Some personal recollections of Colonel Crook, 
disbursing officer of the White House. 

The Peacekeepers of the Philippines, by 
Charles Sumner Lobingei* (Review of Re- 
views). An account of the methods and train- 
ing of the Philippine Constabulary, and how 
peace was kept upon the islands by one of the 
most unique military organizations in the 
world. 

The Red Men of Vancouver Island, by 
Ernest McGaffey (Canadian Magazine). How 
in their native wilds along the storm-beaten 
shores of the Pacific they pursue the avoca- 
tions of tlicir ancestors, yet wear the white 
man's clothing. 

The Struggle for Prince Edward Island, 
by Ira Birwash (Canadian Magazine). How 
England and France struggled for the mas- 
tery after its discovery in 1497. 

To Cuba as a Filibuster, by Frederick Fun- 
ston, Brigadier-General, U. S. A. (Scribner). 
A stirring account by the writer of his first 
efforts in behalf of (Tuban independence. 

HOME AND SOCIAL 

A Co-Operative Kitchen That Works, by 
E. Blair Wall (World's Work). How fifty 
people in Carthage, Mo., have reduced the cost 
of living and eliminated many household wor- 
ries. 

Autobiographical Notes upon Twenty 
Years at Hull-House, by Jane Addams 
(American). The woman who has achieved 
the most important social settlement in Amer- 
ica recites some of her interesting experiences 
and some of her conclusions on the work to 
which her life has been devoted. 

Chicago's Melting Pot, by Edith Wyatt 
(Collier's). A series of three articles about 
Halsted street, Chicago's twenty-seven mile 
long highway, and upon which live the "prob- 
lem people" of the city, the unassimilated. 

Deep Sea Fish Cut Cost of Living, by 
Ralph Bergengren (Technical World). Among 
all the articles of food eaten in this country 
the price of fish to the consumer has advanced 
less than any other, nor does it show symp- 
toms of any immediate increase diminution. 

Giving the Convict a Chance, by Eugene 
L. Bertrand (World's Work). How Thomas 
J. Tynan, Warden of the (Tolorado State 
Penitentiary, has reformed the penal system 
as applying to that institution. How half of 
Colorado's prisoners have been taken out of 
stripes and treated as men, and how mountain 
camps have been established that require no 
armed guards. 

Good Tenements for a Million People, by 
Emily Wayland Dinwiddie (World's Work). 
The story of New York's successful fight for 
better houses. 

flow Can Wp Chec|c the Increasing Pfr 



vorce? by Walter George Smith (Ladies' Home 
Journal). A discussion upon the subject of 
uniform divorce laws, and what it would 
mean. 

How THE World Washes, by Bertha H. 
Smith (World To-Day). An interesting com- 
parison dealing with the pursuit of cleanli- 
ness in many climes and places. 

Insuring Against Idleness, by Cecil Bern- 
bridge (Technical World). The problem of 
the unemployed and how 'U scheme for insur- 
ance against idleness is being carried on. 

Not Enough Babies to Go Around, by 
Arno Dosch (Cosmopolitan). "For every un- 
fortunate child that has lost its parents there 
are two homes that want it." 

Prison Life as I Found It, by "John (^r- 
ter" (Century). Written by a former inmate 
of the Minnesota State Prison in a candid and 
unsensational tone and full of practical sug- 
gestiveness. 

Social Work in Switzerland, by Virginia 
M. Crawford (Catholic World). The won- 
derful progress of the Swiss Unions, due 
largely to the excellence of the Swiss edu- 
cation. 

The Abuse and the Perfection of Pres- 
ent-Giving, by Anne Warner (Outlook, Aug- 
ust 6). Maintaining that the giving of pres- 
ents is the next most disagreeable thing to 
the giving of tips, as in nine cases out of ten 
the recipient ought not to be given anything, 
and in the tenth case the present should have 
been something else. 

The London Season, by Robert Barr (Sat- 
urday Evening Post, August 27). The cus- 
toms and dictum s of London society. 

The Microbe as a Sooal Reformer, by Rob- 
ert W. Bruere (Harper's). Mr. Bruere writes 
from his long experience as manager of the 
New York Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the poor, and presents some significant 
facts of economic and social importance. 

The New Ruler of Elkdom, by D. R Al- 
drich (Columbian). Some interesting features 
of the Elks* annual convention. 

The New Woman and Her Ways, by- 
Maude Radford Warren (Saturday Evening 
Post, August 27). The two kinds of busi- 
ness women, the real of permanent, and the 
pseudo or temporary. 

The Shame of Our Army, by Bailey Mil- 
lard (Cosmopolitan). Why fifty thousand en- 
listed American soldiers have deserted. 

The Society Girl's Ideals, by Robert Ha- 
ven Schauffler (Success). What the rich girl 
thinks about men, marriage and motherhood. 

The War of the Tongs, by Robert Wells 
Ritchie (Harper's Weekly, August 27). The 
feuds of the (Thiuese gambling societies in New 
York City. 

The Women of Tomorrow, by William Hard 
(Everybody's). An article dealing with home 
economics as part of the education of all 
women. 

Thjs 3hak£)( Sooety: an Experiment in 
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Socialism, by Pauline Carrington Bouve (New 
England Magazine). Showing how the "Shak- 
ers'* more than any- other sect have come 
closer to establishing a successful communal 
society. Their belief, their method of living, 
their system of ethics and religion. 

Those Kansas Cranks, by Henry M. Hyde 
(Technical World). A story of this much 
maligned state, some of the people who live 
in it, and why they prefer to stay there. 

Untying Hymen's Knot (Strand). Some 
interesting facts about divorce. 

What Is the Problem of Immigration? by 
Alcott W. Stockwell (World To-Day). With- 
out attempting to suggest practicable reme- 
dies the writer shows that the keynote of the 
problem may be expressed in the word "as- 
similation." 

Wild Game to Cut Meat Bills, by John L. 
Cowan (Technical World). Another partial 
solution of the present high-cost-of-living 
problem. 

INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 

Advertising the State of Colorado (Re- 
view of Reviews). Some of the progressive 
methods used in the advertising campaign for 
the irrigation lands of Colorado. 

A Gasoline Motor^Driven Tile Ditcher, 
by Frank C. Perkins (Scientific American, 
August 20). An improved method of drain- 
age of farm land. 

Building a Great Dam and Its Problems, 
by John Mitchell (Progress). Recounting the 
four years' work on the great Roosevelt dam 
. in Arizona. 

Capitauzing Brains, by George Frederic 
Stratton (Saturday Evening Post, August 27). 
The injustice of the present system of com- 
puting the wages of workmen. 

California's New Gusher Era, by C. L. 
Edholm (Technical World). The story of the 
discovery and present output of the great oil 
wells of California. 

Comparison of the Battleship "Rivada- 
via" with the "Wyoming" (Scientific Amer- 
ican, August 27). The new dreadnought now 
being constructed in American yards for Ar- 
gentine as compared with those being con- 
structed for the United States. 

Exposures of Trickery in Scales and 
Measures, by Francis Arnold Collins (Re- 
view of Reviews). A story of the vigorous 
campaign against the abuses of short weight 
now being conducted in New York City. 

Fortunes in Waste, by Arthur B. Reeve 
(Progress). How America is learning year 
by year that millions can be made from the 
by-products of her great manufacturing in* 
tcrests. 

How Undertakers Burden the Grief- 
Stricken, by Lewis Edwin Theiss (Pear- 
son's). Practices and profits of a business 
seldom discussed. 
Jt, by Lincoln SteflFcns (Everybody's), An 



exposition of the sovereign political power of 
organized business. 

Putting the Ban on Floods, by Harry F. 
Kohr (Technical World). How Kansas City 
has undertaken the costliest job of flood pro- 
tection ever planned by any inland city in 
America. 

San Francisco and the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition, by James Henry McLafferty (Pa- 
cific Monthly). A story of San Francisco's 
proposed mammoth exposition to commemo- 
rate the completion of the Panama Canal. 

Sidney W. Win slow. Czar of Footwear, 
by Judson C. Welliver (Hampton's). Show- 
ing the United Shoe Machinery Company to 
be the most complete trust in America and to 
levy tribute on more people than any other. 

Squeezing the Patent Medicine Manu- 
facturers, by Rachel Hopkins (Physical Cul- 
ture). A description of the grafting that costs 
the patent medicine fraternity three quarters 
of a million yearly. 

The Business Side of the Panama Canal, 
by Hugh C. Weir (Business and The Book- 
keeper). How the business affairs in the 
building of the great canal are being con- 
ducted. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, by Charles F*rederick Carter (Century). 
A review of the aims and purposes of this 
great labor organization. 

The Canal Builders, by William Harnden 
Foster (Scribner). Marvelous facts and fas- 
cinating side-lights on the wonderful work be- 
ing done in Panama. 

The Economies of Waste and Conserva- 
tion, by John Bates Clark (Atlantic Monthly). 
A paper of unusual economic interest. 

The Hat-Tip Trust, by Frederick L. Long 
(Harper's Weekly, August 20). How the boy 
who receives your tip turns it into the safe 
of a peculiarly contemptible "trust." 

The Men Higher Up, by Harold J. How- 
land (Outlook, August 6). Some additional 
information regarding the case against the 
Sugar Trust. 

The Passing of California Cattle Barons, 
by Prof. J. M. Guinn (Pacific Monthly). A 
story dealing with the struggles of the great 
land-grant holders to maintain themselves, 
and the final death blow to the cattle industry. 

The Real Reason for High Prices, by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (Cosmopolitan).. An 
analysis of the many theories that have been 
advanced. 

The Spirit of Democracy, by Lyman Ab- 
bott (Outlook, August 6 and August 20). The 
seventh paper in a series of articles in which 
the author considers the effect of democracy 
in industry. 

Underground Transportation, by Sidney 
Ossoski (World To- Day). An article full of 
valuable statistics and comparisons in con- 
nection with the street railway traffic of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, New York, Philadelphia, 
(Thicago, Boston and other places. 
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What I Did When I Lost My Position, 
by Ida C. Murray (Ladies' Home Journal). 
An article for the girl who must work. 

When a Man's Forty, by Freeman Tilden 
(Business and The Book-Keeper). Oppor- 
tunities that come to some men after they 
have crossed the dead line of efficiency. 

Woodworkers and Their Dangers, by 
Charles Richmond Henderson (World To- 
day). An enumeration of the many dangers 
against only some of which the hundreds of 
thousands of woodworkers in this country are 
safeguarded. 

Your Relentless Competitors, by James H. 
Collins (Saturday Evening Post, August 27). 
Competition, the great personal devil of the 
business world, and why it should not be 
taken too seriously. 

LEGAL 

Ought the Railroads to Advance Rates? 
by Samuel O. Dunn (Review of Reviews). 
A technical study of the railroad rate prob- 
lem. 

The Greedy Game of Getting Things 
Through, by Franklin Qarkin (Everybody's). 
How the traveling public is censored by Un- 
cle Sam's custom officials and why the neces- 
sity arises. 

The Railroad Fight for Life, by C. M. 
Keys (World's Work). With shippers de- 
claring they cannot pay higher rates on freight, 
railroads maintaining they cannot live on pres- 
ent rates and the government acting as a buf- 
fer, the writer shows the question of adjust- 
ment to be both hard and dangerous. 

The Railroad Machine as It Works Now, 
by Charles Edward Russell (Hampton's). 
"One of the factors in the increased cost of 
living is railroad rates. And we have come to 
understand that railroad rates are too often 
excessive. In this article Mr. Russell clearly 
states how and why this is so in the case of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and that the 
case of the Southern Pacific Railroad is, to 
some degree, the case of every railroad in the 
country." 

The Tariff on Rubber, by Samuel M. Ev- 
ans (World's Work). How Senator Aldrich. 
entrusted with the duty of making a tariff 
for the nation, wrote the rubber schedules 
by which he and his friends profit. 

The United States and Neutralization, 
by Cyrus French Wicker (Atlantic Monthly). 
The duty of this country in bringing the na- 
tions nearer to the distant goal of universal 
peace. 

LITERARY 

Booker T. Washington, by Edward Mar- 
shall (Columbian). A study of the world's 
most extraordinary negro. 

Bjornson's Paris Days, by Max Nordau 
(The Bookman). A personal and intimate 
recollection by his friends and companion. 

Dr. Cook in Copenhagen, by Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan (Century). Our minister to Den-» 



mark writes of the man about whom so much 
has been written and in a manner that makes 
very interesting reading. 

From Errand Boy to Pubusher, by John T. 
Faris (Interior, August 18). The story of 
William (Chambers, first publisher for the 
masses. 

Gertrude Atherton (Book-News Monthly). 
The Woman as She Is, by F. M. Holly; The 
Woman and Her Work, by Richard Lc Gal- 
lienne; The World of (jertrudc Atherton, by 
Herman Scheffauer. 

GoLDwiN Smith, by W, D. Gregory (Out- 
look, August 27). A personal sketch. 

My Memories of Mark Twain, by W. D. 
Howells (Harper's). The third and conclud- 
ing installment of Mr. Howells' recollections. 

Photographing Personauty, by Olive Rus- 
sell Chapin (World To-Day). Portraiture at 
its best shown to be largely a problem of psy- 
chology. 

Shakspere and the Blackfriass, by 
Charles William Wallace (Century). Based 
on documents lately discovered by the writer, 
with new and authoritative views on the great 
bard's connection with the theater whidi he 
made famous. 

The Craftsmanship of Writing, by Fred- 
erick Taber Cooper (The Bookman). The 
second of the series: The Power of Self- 
Criticism. 

The Charles Dickens Testimonial 
(Strand). An interesting article on the ap- 
proaching centenary of the birth of Dickens 
and the tribute that is to be paid. 

The Insect's Homer, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck (Forum). An essay m which the author 
discusses the mystery and wonder of insect 
life. 

The Sailot's Bible, by William Eraser 
Doak (Strand). Why this book, "The Naut- 
ical Almanac," is so essential a part of every 
nautical outfit 

The Sojourns of John Keats, by John Gil- 
mer Speed (Century). An intimate view of the 
early life and environments of the famous 
poet and of his work and life in later years. 

Where Culture Hums, by Montrose J. Mo- 
ses (Book News Monthly). In which the 
author holds that culture is a social outcast, 
"for there is a popular belief that it is of no 
practical use to trade, that it is not a neces- 
sity in the ordinary walks of life, that it is 
only for adornment." 

William T. Stead, by William CThalmers 
Covert (Interior, September 1). An inter- 
view with the famous journalist at his home. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 

A Heroine of the Desert, by Alexander 
W. Terrell (Interior, August 18). Former 
American minister to Constantinople tells of 
the one woman physician in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and how her permit to practice was won 
from the reluctant Sultan. 

Bad Teeth vs. Good Health, by J. J. Mc- 
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Carthy, M. D. (Pearson's), Showing how not 
less than half the sickness in this country is 
caused by neglect of teeth and how to prop- 
erly safeguard the mouth. 

Eating in the Wicked Citv^, by Eugene 
Wood (American). A humorous synopsis of 
restaurant eating and a comparison with 
mother's kitchen in which the latter comes 
out way ahead. 

The Danger Line in Patent Mediones, 
by Woods Hutchinson, M. D. (Delineator). 
Some guidance from a physician as to drugs 
of which we know little for bodies of which 
we know less. 

The Olive and Its Food Value, by H. M. 
Lome (Physical Culture). The writer regrets 
that the men and women of modern times 
have so little regard for the real value of the 
olive as a staple article of diet, rather than as 
a dainty tid-bit. 

The Conservation of the Individual, by 
Dr. Richard Cole Newton (Forum). Show- 
ing that the endurance of man is largely de- 
termined by the mental attitude. 

The Way to Health, by Dr. Eugene Yates 
Johnson (World's Work). As one of the 
medical examiners of the Equitable Life, the 
writer has had a long acquaintance with hu- 
man stomachs and what he has to say about 
their whims, caprices and proper treatment 
will be of interest to many. 

Wheat — The King of Foods, by Upton Sin- 
clair (Physical Culture). Holds that, in its 
natural state, this greatest of cereals is man's 
ideal food. How one may live on less than 
ten cents a day. 

Will the Rational Health Department 
Be a Bane of a Benefit? by Sydney Cum- 
mings (Physical Culture). A resume of the 
contentions of those advocating the enactments 
of the Owen Bill, and of those who are op- 
posed to the measure. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA. 

A Defense of Whistling, by Robert Haven 
SchauflFler (Atlantic Monthly). In which the 
author holds that the whistle is one of the 
best tests of musical genius. 

Chantecler, by Edmond Rostrand (Hamp- 
ton's). The fourth and concluding act of the 
play that has excited so much attention and 
comment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Practice and the Young Player, by Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton (American). Showing 
how actors are made as well as born. 

Scenic Thrillers in the Rockies, by Ar- 
thur Chapman (Technical World). How the 
popularity of the various "Thriller" devices 
of th-* summer gardens have been outdone in 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Japanese Stage, by Judge Henry Aus- 
tin (New England Magazine). Ten months' 
observation and study of Japanese theaters 
prepared the writer for this article. 

The Love Letters of a Leading Man, by 



Louise Closser Hale (Success). From which 
one may secure a good laugh. 

The Moving Picture and the National 
Character (Review of Reviews). An article 
showing that moving pictures are the main 
American amusement of today, and some sug- 
gestions how to eliminate pictures that are 
dangerous and encourage wholesome ones. 

The Women Who Are Making a Musical 
America, by John Warren (Delineator). 
How one hundred thousand women are build- 
ing the foundation of a great artistic future. 

POLITICAL 

A Nation Redeemed — Mexico's Century of 
Independence, by Robert Hammond Murray 
(Columbian). The marvelous transformation 
effected by President Diaz. 

A Remedy for Some Forms of Selfish Leg- 
islation, by Theodore Roosevelt (Outlook, 
August 6). How Congress may do away with 
the possibility of its members being subject to 
local pressure for improper private legisla- 
tion. 

"Do It for Rochester," by Ray Stannard 
Baker (American). A study of the extraor- 
dinary social changes going on at Rochester, 
showing that the present political unrest in 
America is no mere superficial disturbance, 
but a great, steady, long-continued movement 
of the public mind. 

"Do It for Rochester," by Anna- Steese 
Richardson (Woman's Home Companion). 
What it means to live in a city of optimism. 

Evolution of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, by Ida Husted Harper (World To- 
Day). A review of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this country — its initiation — its prog- 
ress — its handicaps — its advantages. 

Has Cannonism Been Destroyed? by Sam- 
uel M. Evans (LaFoIlette's, August 20). The 
revolution in the House, what it means, and 
what was accomplished. 

JuDSON Harmon of Ohio, by Sloane Gor- 
don (Review of Reviews). An interesting 
pen sketch of the governor of the state of 
Ohio, and some of his personal characteris- 
tics. 

Mayor Arthur Howard of Salem, by Grace 
Agnes Thompson and Fred Harris Thomp- 
son (New England Magazine). A tale of ro- 
mance in modern politics that is well worth 
the reading. 

Mayof Gaynor and His Work, by Henry 
F. Griffin (Outlook, August 6). Written by a 
member of the staff of the New York Sun 
just before the recent assault on Mr. Gay- 
nor. 

Milwaukee, Our First Sooalist City, by 
Charles Edward Russell (Success). A dis- 
cussion of some interesting experiments in 
municipal government. 

Municipal Non- Partisanship in Opera- 
tion, by James Creelman (Century). What 
has been gained and saved in New York in 
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the first six months of Mayor Gaynor's ad- 
ministration. 

Our Diplomatic and Consular Service, by 
William L. Scruggs (World To- Day). Our 
former minister to Colombia and Venezuela 
makes an earnest plea for the removal from 
politics of our diplomatic service. 

Playing Politics (Saturday Evening Post, 
August 20). Notes on the great American 
game as it is played in the dog days. 

The Case Against Ballinger — Cleared Up, 
by Stewart Edward White (American). An 
intelligent review of this much complicated 
chapter in our national politics. 

The Eighth Unanimous Election of Diaz, 
by John Kenneth Turner (Pacific Monthly). 
The story of the so-called presidential cam- 
paign in Mexico and accusing President Diaz 
of maintaining his power by tyrannical and 
despotic methods, and by injustice and op- 
pression. 

The Future Policy of Austria, by T. 
Lothrop Stoddard (World To-Day). "It is 
easy to dilate on the difficulties attending the 
formation of a genuine Austrian nationality, 
but it is difficult to see by what other means 
the destruction of the Hapsburg empire can 
be more than postponed. Certainly the pres- 
ent state of things can not long endure." 

The Ladies' Battle, by Molly Sea well (At- 
lantic Monthly). The question of woman suf- 
frage from a new point of view, and a forcible 
argument against votes for women. 

The Lorimer Scandal, by C. S. Raymond 
(American). Graphic account of the notorious 
political affair now attracting the attention of 
Illinois and of the nation. 

The Meaning of the Spanish Crisis, by 
Andre Tridon (Forum). The writer shows 
the present crisis in Spain to be neither polit- 
ical nor religious, but merely the outward 
symptom of an economic readjustment. 

The Problem of Efficient City Govern- 

ENT, by William J. Gaynor, Mayor of New 
York (Century). A plain and easily under- 
stood summary of the essentials to clean and 
efficient municipal government. 

The Woman Movement, by Prof. George 
Burman Foster (Progress). Some new 

viewpoints on an old subject. 

What Are You Going to Do About It? by 
Charles Edward Russell (Cosmopolitan). Re- 
ferring to the "Jack Pot" in Illinois legisla- 
tion in connection with the Lorimer case. 

What Berlin Is Doing To-Day, by Daniel 
Shoosmith (Progress). Showing how the Ger- 
man city has attained the distinction of a 
>vorld-city in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

What Cuban Annexation Would Mean 
TO the United States, by Robert Wickliffe 
Woolley (Pearson's). The last of a series on 
the commercial and political status of Cuba. 

Women's Political Methods, by Frances M. 
Bjorkman (Collier's, August 20), The fight 



for equal ballot by the women of the Pacific 
coast. 

RELIGIOUS. 

My Missionary Life in Persia, by Samuel 
McChord Crothers (Atlantic Monthly). A 
personal account of missionary life in Persia, 
with some remarks on liking one's job. 

Problems in Charity, by William J. Kerby 
(Catholic World). Showing that charity has 
not escaped the world movement that is chang- 
ing everything, and that we now face a new 
philanthropy. 

The New Belief in Prayer, by Rev. Sam- 
uel McComb, D. D. (Century). "We arc wit- 
nessing at the present time a resurgence of 
faith in prayer. It is not too much to say 
that this instinct, which for a generation and 
more has suffered a great eclipse, is now at 
length reasserting itself and is coming to its 
own." 

The Poutical Menace of the Mormon 
Church, by Richard Barry (Pearson's). 
Showing how the Mormon Church is increas- 
ing its power in national politics and is pro- 
gressing toward its avowed aim — ^temporal 
control of this government. 

The Study of Positive Theology, by J. C 
Macmillan (Ecclesiastical Review). The de- 
termining a suitable course of study in our 
major seminaries. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

Chameleons of the Sea, by Charles Has- 
kins Townsend (Century). New observations 
on color changes among fishes. By the Direc- 
tor of the New York Aquarium. 

Exact Science and the Unseen World, by 
Christian D. Larson (Progress). An interest- 
ing article based on the thought that to find 
more truth it is necessary to believe in that 
which as yet we do not know. 

Marvels the Telescope Reveals to Us 
(Benziger's Magazine). A surprising revela- 
tion of the indifference of countless folk to 
the readings of the telescope. 

Nature as a Faker, by Rene Bache (Tech- 
nical World). Some of the peculiarities which 
are found in mineral and plant life. 

New and Simplified Physical Apparatus, 
by Jacques Boyer (Scientific American, Aug- 
ust 27). Some new and ingenious simplified 
instruments for physical laboratories. 

The Aeroplane for the Navy, by Glenn H. 
Curtiss (Columbian). Showing how the ulti- 
mate possibilities of this new force in warfare 
lie far ahead in the realms of prophecy. 

The Aeroplane in War, by General Homer 
Lea (Harper's Weekly, August 20). Attempts 
to establish that for many reasons the use of 
the perfected aerial craft in warfare is a mili- 
tary delusion. 

The Mauretania — A By-Product, by L 
Lamprey (Technical World). How this gi- 
gantic steamship was constructed with waste 
gas captured in coke ovens sixty miles or more 
away. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS. 

A Field-Da Y at Sea, by Blair Jaekel (Col- 
lier's, August 13). Catching jelly-buns and 
playing^ elephant on board a steamer. 

A September Day at the Seashore, by 
Howard J. Shannon (Harper's). TKc wonder- 
fully beautiful microscopic forms of life 
which the autumn ocean casts upon the sands. 
As IN Time of War, by E. H. Naylor (Out- 
look, August 27). How regiments of regulars 
and volunteers are instructed in the art of 
war. 

At Sea With the Naval Militia, by Henry 
Reuterdahl (Collier's, August 13). An inter- 
esting account of the training of citizen sail- 
ors for battleship use. 

Athletics Among the Latin Races, by 
Stanley Scott (Physical Culture). The grow- 
ing popularity and increasing interest in ath- 
letics among the continental nations. 

Cross-Country Running at Eton, by Ches- 
terby Hetherbridgc (Physical Culture). Some 
readable details of the training methods which 
obtain at Eton, one of the largest and best 
known public schools of England. 

Death and the Airmen, by Bailey Millard 
(Technical World). Some of the a>ppalling 
accidents and fatalities which have occurred 
during the past two years in the flying of 
heavier-than-air machines. 

Fancy Diving for Ladies, by Serene Nord 
(Strand). The champion lady diver of the 
world explains many effective diving feats. 

Houseboating on the Upper Yangtse, by 
Benjamin Howard (Travel). The experience 
of an American traveler on China's most fa- 
mous river. 

How to Develop the Upper Legs, by Ber- 
narr Macfadden (Physical Culture). Some 
exercises that will increase the strength and 
symmetry of the thighs. 

How TO Find Big Game Easily, by James 
Oliver Curwood (Pearson's). A description of 
magnificent hunting grounds within three days 
of Chicago. 

How TO Learn to Fly, by Augustus Post 
(World's Work). The different machines and 
what they cost and many other points of prac- 
tical value that have to do^ith the mechanism 
and control of sky ships. 

No Excuse for Drowning, by Duffield Os- 
borne (Collier's, August 13). Swimming and 
the method of learning. 

Out-of-Doors, (Saturday Evening Post, Au- 
gust 27). Being about salmon fishing and fish- 
ermen and fish etiquette. 

Teaching the Art of Flying, by Richard 
Cull (Technical World). How students are 
taught the art of flying in the schools of avia- 
tion and some of the requisites for a successful 
airman. 

The Floating Summer Home, by Louise 
Ebcrle (Collier's, August 13). How, if you 
cannot leave your business to obey the call of 
the wild, to stick to your business and call the 
wild to you. 



The Play of Wind and Wave, by Charles 
Putnam Tower (Columbian). A review of the 
season's most interesting sailing contests. 

The Story of Three Famous Horses, by 
Henry Ten Eyck White (American). How 
the greatest feats in the training of fast horses 
were accomplished. 

Who Will Win the Pennant in the 
American League, by Hugh K. Jennings (Met- 
ropolitan). The leader of last year's pennant 
winners names the order in which he expects^ 
the clubs will flnish this year and gives his 
reasons why. 

TRAVEL 

A Summer Festival in Tahiti, by Sophia 
Bledsoe Herrick (Century). A South Sea 
celebration of the French national holiday. 

A Trip to the Human Rookeries, by Capt. 
F. E. Kleinschmidt (Pacific Monthly). De- 
scribes a visit to the remarkable native village 
on King's Island, a bleak and lofty rock that 
thrusts out of the sea near the entrance to 
Bering Strait. 

A Sojourn in the Dolomites, by Harriet 
Davook (Travel). The Austrian Tyrol and 
the attractions it offers to the traveler who 
seeks little known nooks. 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribner). Final chapter of Mr. Roose- 
velt's world-famous hunting expedition. 

Americans Abroad, by Harrison Rhodes 
(Delineator). Showing that in our national 
continuous tour through Europe the man plays 
but a minor part. 

In Port, by George Harding (Harper's). 
Sailor life and the seaman's idle hours ashore. 

Lotus Summer, by Arthur Peirce Vaughn 
(Interior, Augfust 25). Japanese summer vaca- 
tions at the peak of the sacred mountain and 
beside the ghostly lotus beds. 

Mount McKinley and the Mazama Ex- 
pedition, by (Gertrude Metcalfe (Pacific 
Monthly). Miss Metcalfe, historian of the fa- 
mous mountain climbing club of the northwest, 
gives the history of the mountain and many 
interesting facts regarding Dr. Cooke's at- 
tempts and a more recent expedition. 

Mr. Roosevelt and France, by William Mor- 
ton Fullerton (Scribner's). The writer under- 
takes to show why the recent visit of Mr. 
Roosevelt may entail consequences which will 
be forever woven into the tissues of French 
annals. 

Old Cape Cod, by Gardner Tcall (Travel). 
An automobile trip along the old historic roads 
where the Pilgrims made their landing. 

Sands That Imprison Ships, by James G. 
McCurdy (Scientific American, August 20). 
The dangers of the sands lying directly north 
and south of the mouth of the Columbia River. 

The Cleanest City in Europe: Munich, 
by Ludwig Von Helbmg (Travel). The pride 
of Bavaria and one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. 

The Discovery of the North Pole, by Rob- 
ert E. Peary, U. S. N. (Hampton's). Condud- 
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ing installment of this story of Arctic adven- 
ture and conquest that will hold its intense 
interest long after the present generation has 
passed. 

The Land of the Greeks, by Nikolas Vali- 
seios (Travel). Greece as the traveler of to- 
day may find it and the comfort of reaching 
the famous places. 

The Lure of Capri, by Hamilton W. Mabie 
(Outlook, August 27). An interesting descrip- 
tion of this fascinating island. 



Two Weeks Among the Navajos, by 
Charles Francis Saunders ( Wide World). A 
chatty account of a visit to the Navajo indians 
of Mexico. 

Up the Thames, by Lida Rose McCabe 
(Travel). England's famous waterway from 
Kingston to Oxford, what one sees on the way 
and how the trip may be taken. 

Wonderful Waterfalls, (Benziger's Maga- 
zine). An illustrated descriptive article of the 
famed waterfalls of the world. 



BOOKS AND BOOK TALK 



A WRITER in The Bookman has been 
seeking the original professions of novel- 
ists. "Among those who studied law we have/' 
he says, "Fielding, Scott, diaries Reade, 
Wilkie Collins,Blackmore, Washington Irving, 
George Meredith, Robert Grant, Henry James, 
Anthony Hope, Rider Haggard and Owen Wis- 
ter. Journalism, which Mr. Kipling once de- 
fined as the one legitimate branch of the pro- 
fession, is represented by Dickens, David 
Christie Murray, William Black, J. M. Barrie, 
Marion Crawford, George W. Cable, Stephen 
Crane, George Barr McCutcheon, Frank Nor- 
ris, Richard Harding Davis and David Gra- 
ham Phillips. The navy and the merchant ma- 
rine have given us Smollett, Captain Marryat, 
Fenimore Cooper, Clark Russell, Joseph Con- 
rad and Morgan Robertson. Artists and archi- 
tects include Thackeray, Du Maurier, Hopkin- 
son Smith, Robert Chambers, Thomas Hardy 
and William J. Locke. Medicine and theology 
are not so well represented. Under the former 
head we recall for the moment only Smollett 
(naval surgeon), Holmes, S. Weir Mitchell 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ; under the latter, 
Sterne, Charles Kingsley, Henry Van Dyke, 
Edward Everett Hale, Ian Maclaren, Ralph 
Connor and Thomas Dixon. College profes- 
sors who have either given up their chairs to 
become novelists or have found time for occa- 
sioual novels in the midst of their other duties 
are Sir Walter Besant, Robert Herrick and 
Brander Matthews. Besides these there is the 
great mass of miscellaneous and sporadic cases 
from which it will be enough to cite a few of 
the most striking and curious examples : Mark 
Twain and Richardson, printers; Hawthorne, 
customs-house surveyor in Salem; TroUope, 
holding a subordinate position in an Irish post 
office; Hewlett, keeper of land revenue, rec- 
ords and enrolments; William de Morgan, for 
thirty years conducting a manufactory of tiles 
and pottery, and Robert Hichens, musician. 
All of which goes to prove that, while a nov- 
elist may have begun life by being almost any- 
thing, about the rarest thing to be found in 
literature is a man who started out with the 
avowed intention of becoming a novelist and 
nothing else — and succeeded in carrying out 
his intention." 



The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish the second volume of "Initia Amharica : 
An Introduction to Spoken Amharic," by Mr. 
C. H. Armbruster of the Sudan Civil Service, 
whose first volume, containing the grammar, 
appeared in 1908. The present part contains 
an "English-Amharic vocabulary, with phras- 
es," as taken down by the author from the 
natives. 

In the interests of freshmen at large. The 
College Freshman's Don't Book" is soon to be 
published by Paul Elder and Company. The 
volume is by George FuUerton-Evans (A. B.). 
a sympathizer, and is to be illustrated by 
Charles Frank Ingerson, with initials and deco- 
rations by Raymond Carter. 

Professor J. E. Le Rossignol, of the Econo- 
mics Department of the University of Denver. 
has gathered the results of his study of con- 
ditions in New Zealand into a book entitled 
"State Socialism in New Zealand," which will 
be published by Thomas Y. Crowcll & Company 
early in the autumn. Incorporated in the work 
will be the valuable essays on ^'Railwajrs in 
New Zealand," for which it was primarily to 
obtain material that the author visited the 
country in order to study conditions at first 
hand. The interest of New Zealanders in the 
work is shown by the fact that the portion 
dealing with compulsory arbitration has been 
revised by Hon. Mr. Reeves, late High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand in London. 

Elementary Zoology, by Thomas Walton 
Galloway. The talented professor of biolog)' 
in James Millikin University at Decatur, III., 
has put at the disposal of teachers and pupils 
in secondary schools an admirably developed 
introduction to zoological science. The ma- 
terial is excellently classified and of sufficient 
detail to get a young student thoroughly in- 
terested, if he has the slightest turn at all to- 
ward science. At the same time the book is 
not too bulky to be covered easily in a year's 
course. It will undoubtedly be found valuable 
for high school work. (P. Blakiston's Sons, 
Philadelphia; $1.25, 

Parliamentary Law, by Nanette B. Paul, is 
a volume almost invaluable for anyone who 
takes part in the proceedings of a deliberative 
assembly. A unique feature of it is the pyra- 
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niid-shaped diagram founded on the "main or 
I>rincipal motion/' from which is built up all 
other motions in order of precedence, showing 
£it a glance the relative standing of all par- 
liamentary motions. This diagram explains 
itself and is so labeled that it is very easily 
remembered. The great fundamental principles 
tipon which procedure is based are set forth 
ooncisely for easy memorizing for the new par- 
liamentarian, and again in detail for the bene- 
fit of the student. Motions and forms of all 
Icinds are classified and considered fully; meth- 
ods of voting are so thoroughly explained that 
all confusion and errors may be avoided, and 
illuminating instructions are given on the form- 
ine of organizations. Concise and lucid forms 
for constitution and by-laws are shown, offi- 
cers are instructed in their duties, and the 
volume contains a series of review questions 
intended to fix firmly in the mind of the reader 
all that precedes. There also is a complete 
index which makes the volume convenient for 
reference. (The Century Co., New York. 

Contrasts in Social Pbogress, by Edward 
Payson Tenncy, who was once president of 
Colorado College, is a book treating in com- 
parative manner the civilizations of the ad- 
herents of the great world religions. It takes 
up the questions of the family life, education, 
literature, philanthropy, ethics, and religion of 
these peoples and handles them all from a dis- 
tinctively Christian, and sometimes mystical, 
standpoint. In fact, social progress and Chris- 
tian progress are identical in meaning to the 
author. Despite this somewhat narrow con- 
ception, the work displays an encyclopedic 
learning and contains much valuable informa- 
tion. (The Thorsden Press, Nahant, Mass. 

PuBUC MiNDEDNEss, by William Jewett 
Tucker, is a book which all loyal alumni of 
Dartmouth and many others will read. It is 
not a treatise, but a large volume, well printed 
and bound, containing the presidential ad- 
dresses — some twenty-four of them— delivered 
through sixteen years of service. Most of 
these addresses, as the title indicates, are on 
social problems, such as education, cities, pa- 
triotism, "The Mind of the Wage-Earner," 
"The Ownership of Land," etc. The book fur- 
nishes a pleasing retrospect to those who knew 
President Tucker. It also gives some valuable 
insight into the present educational situation in 
New England, in addition to throwing some 
side lights upon industrial conditions there. 
(Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 

Musical England, by William Johnson 
Galloway, has for its main motive the relation 
of music to the state. The writer shows what 
is being done throughout England in the cause 
of music, with the ultimate aim of showing that 
the state is under obligations to aid music. 
To this end he tells of the condition of music 
in the schools, the great advances made in the 
different cities in providing music in public 
places, the music in the army and its great in- 
fluence, and how the state supports this music. 



Then he tells of the spread of interest in music 
by private organizations and the concerts and 
festivals held by those societies. Finally he 
comes back to the subject nearest his heart, 
state aid for music; but he says this can only 
be expected "if the primary object of the 
scheme be the perfecting of the masses in this, 
the most liberal of the arts." This book is 
written primarily for Englishmen ; but a de- 
scription of the present condition of music in 
England cannot but be helpful to those who 
are trying to educate the taste of the masses 
in this country for good music. (John Lane 
Company, New York. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Egypt, by Arthur E. P. Weigall. This book is 
intended for use by visitors to the monuments 
of Upper Egypt — that is to say, all those situ- 
ated t^ween Abydos and the southern boun- 
dary of Egypt proper. For the monuments to 
be found north of Abydos, the visitor is ex- 
pected to look elsewhere for explanation and 
guidance. The author, who is inspector-gen- 
eral of Upper Egypt in the department of an- 
tiquities under the Egyptian government, has 
taken great pains to describe and furnish the 
history, even to the minutest details, of all the 
important sites and monuments to be found 
between Abydos and the Sudan frontier. The 
intelligent student-traveler will find the book 
an invaluable help in a leisurely and extensive 
visit. (Macmillan Company, New York. 

Manual of Personal Hygiene, by Walter 
L. Pyle, A. M., M. D., 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged. The object of this manual is to set 
forth plainly the best means of developing and 
maintaining physical and mental vigor. Purely 
technical phraseology has been avoided, as far 
as compatible with the scientific rvalue of the 
text, and numerous explanatory diagrams and 
illustrations are introduced. Many valuable 
suggestions are given upon eating, drinking, 
breathing, bathing, sleep, and exercise. 472 
pages. (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

Longfellow and Other Essays is a volume 
in which Professor William P. Trent has gath- 
ered ten papers upon literary subjects. The 
opening essay is an address delivered by Pro- 
fessor Trent at the unveiling of a bust of the 
poet at the University of Illinois some three 
years ago, and among the others may be found 
discussions of Spenser, Dr. Johnson, Milton, 
Poe, of Daudet and the Tartarin books, of 
Thackeray's verse, of "The Heart of Midlo- 
thian," and of "The Relations of History and 
Literature." The leading note is a quiet en- 
thusiasm of manner and a scholarly discrimina- 
tion of style that make them the most pleas- 
ureable of instructive reading. They are in 
each case either commemorative addresses here 
printed for the first time, or a reprint from 
periodicals, and they embody the most impor- 
tant part of Professor Trent's critical work 
since the publication of his "Greatness in Lit- 
erature" in 1905. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
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Q Our information bureau, maintained for the 
benefit of our readers, can put you in touch with 
people who sell what you wish to buy. This 
department is in close touch with rdiable houses 
and their business. 

9 If you want any information regarding 

Furniture^ Lecture4:^ Ctmcert^^ 



anything relating to education, we can help you. 

Q Our close association with every line of oi- 
deavor in or near the world of education, Ve&ps 
us in a position to be of assistance to others This 
we do freely and gladly. 

^ Address 

Information Bureau 
AMERICAN EDUCATIOITAL REVIEW 

154 NaiMii 8t 315 DMitwni 81. 

ll«w York City Chicago 
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CUss Pins and Medals 



DIEGES & CLUST 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
1U.109 R*id«^ St. 20 Joha Street 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



PRIZE AND L0VIN6 CUPS, 
BRONZES, PLAQUES, ETC. 




For School and College Work 
F. W. DEVOE & GO'S. 

WATER COLORS 
FINE BRUSHES 
WOOD STAINS 
ART STENCILS 

STENCIL COLORS 



Drawing Materials. 
Mathematical Instru- 
menta, Leather Worker 
Tools. 

DEVOE DRAWING INK 

A PERFECT INKfOTAr^jShidCTts Mid Draughumen. 

INDELIBLE— WATERPROOF- Black aid len colors. 

Full one ounce bottles. 

Spedal Prica to Scbooli ind Dedera 



Notliiiig AroJ 
The Leg 

THATsAl 

Tbe Perfect Ga 



have notijdil bmdi 0^ 
the leg. TTiey do W i 

IS^Swrtettbebkid 
culate freely « ill luB 
wbeo you an on ibt a 
Ask the tniner. M I 



IDtvot Mooa StiltiB in pow&et form 

Far UuDAL Tai 



Sensible! Sanitary! Satisfactoi 

Pcrmita Perfect CircuUtioD 
ProTide* Perfect Comfort 
ProTidei Gerter Parfectioa 

Ther ■« for loin or knee drawen. E»m1t mKKW " 
attached. Support the socks perfectly. TeosionijUifl 
Dopullink. Buyapairto-dar andbehappy. CiUml 
tiabenUsiter or KDd IS cents to 
•■THAT>AU"CartoCo.4I UakaSntf*. H- T-' 



